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PREFACE 


Why  an  article  of  this  kind  should  be  entitled  a  preface,  we  do  not  know, 
since  it  is  actually  made  after  the  rest  of  the  volume  ;  however  without  attempt- 
ing to  quarrel  with  the  tyrant  custom,  where  we  should  be  certain  of  having 
every  disadvantage  on  our  side,  we  do  consider  something  of  this  sort  necessary, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  periodical  publications.  It  may  be  considered  like  a 
few  minutes'  tete-a-tete  between  the  Editor  and  the  public.  A  time  when  the 
Editor  is  expected  to  make  an  apology  or  plead  some  excuse  for  his  past  con- 
duct ;  and  promise  most  ardently  what  he  will  do  in  future.  He  is  expected 
in  his  annual  Preface,  to  enumerate  all  the  little  obstacles  he.  has  had  to  climb 
over  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  dwell  at  considerable  length  on  the  brightness 
of  his  prospects  in  travelling  through  the  next. 

We  however  cannot  exactly  pursue  this  course.  No  work  was  perhaps 
commenced  under  less  flattering  auspices — prosecuted  with  less  efficient  means 
— or  more  generally  encouraged  than  the  Lonsdale  Magazine  has  been.  The 
Editor,  an  individual  obscure  and  unknown,  stood  forth  without  money  and 
without  friends — held  out  the  bold  and  daring  promise  that  he  would  conduct 
a  work  capable  of  amusing  a  large  circle  of  the  best  informed  persons  in  one  of 
the  most  polished  parts  of  the  kingdom.  His  pretensions  were  listened  to  with 
candour ;  and  his  anxious  endeavours  to  please  have  been  accepted  not  only  with 
kindness  but  with  eulogy.  A  number  of  gentlemen  to  whom  he  was  at  first  a 
stranger,  have  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  keep  the  machine  in  motion. 
To  these  (and  they  are  numerous)  his  warmest  thanks  are  all  he  has  to  give  ; 
and  these  are  but  a  poor  return.  On  a  retrospection  of  the  two  preceding  years, 
he  considers  his  greatest  failings  to  be  the  insertion  of  some  communications  of 
little  value;  and  articles  of  his  own  composition,  which,  cn  a  reperusal,  he  has 
been  led  to  condemn.  The  first  of  these  errors  will  be  candidly  viewed,  when 
it  is  recollected  that  this  is  the  severest  task  of  an  Editor.  To  refuse  the  well 
intentioned  labours  of  the  best  friends  to  the  work,  is  a  difficulty,  not  easily 
surmounted — but  it  must  and  will  be  attended  to  in  future ;  for  what  can  add  no- 
thing to  the  value  of  the  Magazine,  can  add  only  little  to  the  honour  of  the 

writer.  With  regard  to  the  second  failing,  occasional  ill  health  and  the 

pressure  of  too  much  business  will  rather  plead  an  apology — improved  expe- 
rience will  in  part  secure  the  Editor  against  the  recurrence  of  this  error ;  and 
the  new  arrangement,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  go  far  to  do  the  rest. 

Such  has  been  our  progress  hitherto ; — hereafter  our  path  appears  smoother. 
Several  of  the  most  spirited,  and  the  most  respectable  gentlemen  in  Westmor- 


iv 


land  have  Btepped  forward  to  take  the  Editor  by  the  hand— to  furnish  the  means 
liberally— and  to  grant  him  all  the  patronage  and  assistance  he  may  require. 
Thus  far  he  is  at  present  permitted  to  explain ;  but  the  consequence  of  this  new- 
arrangement,  he  trusts,  will  best  display  itself  in  the  future  superiority  of  the 
work. 

To  render  the  Magazine  a  neat,  cheap,  and  interesting  little  work,  will  be  the 
earnest  endeavour  of  all  the  parties  concerned.  To  exclude  from  it  all  political 
party,  all  religious  controversy,  and  every  thing  which  could  be  inimical  to  our 
welfare  as  men,  or  our  happiness  as  Christians,  will  be  one  important  step  to- 
wards accomplishing  this  design.  The  next  will  be  to  secure  every  advantage, 
which  our  increasing  opportunities  will  afford,  to  trace  and  digest  the  local  his- 
tory of  the  country — to  catch  the  most  interesting  features  of  our  fine  romantic 
seenery — to  trace  the  origin  of  our  most  singular  customs — to  depict  with  a 
faithful  pencil  the  native  manners  of  those  who  may  be  considered  the  real  re- 
presentatives of  the  country.  In  the  second  place  to  encourage  genuine  merit, 
by  giving  insertion  to  all  communications  of  real  talent,  on  any  subject,  and  by 
excluding  all  others.  Jn  the  third  place,  to  give  such  valuable  extracts  from  the 
floating  literature  of  the  day,  as  may  prove  interesting  to  the  reader,  and  be 
found  worthy  of  preserving  in  a  small  compass.  And  lastly  to  present  a  regular 
and  connected  epitome  of  local  history,  particularly  the  obituary,  literature,  and 
the  scientific  and  other  improvements  of  the  country. 

This  last,  which  will,  we  are  confident,  form  an  interesting  feature  of  the  new 
s  e  kiis,  is  a  subject  which  has  been  long  solicited  by  the  subscribers,  but  which  the 
Editor,  by  various  reasons,  has  been  prevented  from  attending  to.  By  the  new 
arrangement,  however  all  the  difficulties  which  have  hindered  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  most  useful  and  interesting  part  of  the  original  design,  will  be  com- 
pletely removed.  And  the  Editor  will  be  furnished  with  every  facility  for  ob- 
taining the  necessary  information  for  this  part  of  his  little  work. 


Kirkhy  Lonsdale,  Nov.  21th,  1821. 
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"THE  YEAR  REVOLVES,  AND  WE  AGAIN  EXPLORE." 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  commencement  of  a  new  series  of  descriptive  and  illustrative  subjects, 
introduces  a  new  train  of  difficulties.  Independent  of  the  researches  required 
to  obtain  the  necessary  information,  the  most  judicious  manner  of  communicating 
that  information  to  the  public,  presents  no  trivial  task. 

The  very  act  of  selecting  any  particular  subject  for  the  embellishment  of  our 
Magazine,  seems  to  indicate  a  kind  of  preference  ;  and  hence  an  idea  naturally 
suggests  itself,  that  we  survey  the  subject  of  our  choice  with  greater  complacency, 
than  we  do  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood.  Should  a  prejudice  of  this  nature 
find  harbour  for  a  moment  in  the  minds  of  any  of  our  readers,  we  trust  it  will 
instantly  vanish,  on  learning  the  system  by  which  we  shall  always  select  the  pic- 
torial ornaments  of  our  publication.  We  consider  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  friends 
and  encouragers,  that  we  should  strictly  confine  our  selections  to  the  residences  of 
our  subscribers ; — common  interest,  to  say  nothing  of  gratitude,  points  to  such  a 
rule.  But,  as  these  are  extremely  numerous,  some  must  necessarily  be  first,  and 
others  as  necessarily  deferred.  The  precedence  is  therefore  given  to  those,  re- 
specting which  we  can,  at  the  time,  obtain  the  best  information  ;  while  others  of 
equal  interest  are  withheld  till  we  can  procure  the  requisite  intelligence.  Besides, 
our  friends  are  not  confined  to  one  corner  of  the  country ;  but  are  scattered  over, 
or,  more  properly,  they  occupy  a  considerably  extensive  district.  We  are  there- 
fore compelled  to  make  our  selections  as  nearly  coextensive  with  our  circulation, 
as  the  nature  of  circumstances  will  permit.  At  the  same  time,  while  we  comply 
with  these  rules,  we  could  wish  to  introduce  no  subjects  which  are  not  interesting 
for  their  individual  peculiarities,  or  important  on  account  of  the  general  respecta- 
bility of  their  proprietors.  Again,  with  regard  to  our  manner  of  describing 

them,  if  we  make  our  descriptions  tedious  through  prolixity,  imperfect  through 
brevity,  or  insipid  by  rendering  them  mere  chronicles,  we  should  strip  the 
beauties  of  the  north  of  their  real  interest;  and  draw  on  ourselves  the 
charge  of  indolence — a  charge,  which  of  all  others  we  most  sincerely  deprecate. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  we  endeavour  to  excite  an  extraordinary  interest,  by  a 
bombastic  description,  or  attempt  to  load  them  with  an  undue  importance  by  any 
ill-timed  panegyric,  we  should,  in  fact,  only  render  that  ridiculous  which  was  in 
itself  truly  respectable. 

We  shall  therefore  use  our  utmost  exertions  to  steer  that  course  which  we  b«- 
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lieve  prill  be  most  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  our  readers.  Should  we  continue 
to  receive  that  encouragement  wluth  has  hitherto  been  so  generously  extended  to 
us,  we  shall,  in  time,  give  all  the  gentlemen's  seats  in  the  country,  in  such  order 
as'  (through  the  kind  intervention  of  the  owners)  we  may  be  enabled  to  obtain 
the  requisite  data.  In  our  descriptions,  we  shall  endeavour  to  clothe  them  in 
their  natural,  but  characteristic  dresses ;  without  loading  them  with  any  extrane- 
ous ornaments,  or  omitting  any  of  those  numerous  charms  of  taste  or  situation, 
which  so  justly  entitle  them  to  be  ranked  among  the  beauties  or  the  north, 

ABBOT  HALL. 

A  description  of  Abbot  Hall,  Kendal,  the  residence  of  Christopher 
Wilson,  JEsq,  ornamented  with  a  correct  aijuutinUt  engraving. 

Every  gentleman's  residence  either  possesses,  or  its  owner  fancies  it  possesses 
(which  is  exactly  the  same  thing)  some  peculiar  beauty  or  convenience  of  situa- 
tion. One  house  is  so  retired,  so  sequestered — it  is  so  delightful  a  solitude — so 
free  from  noise  and  interruption — so  completely  shut  out  from  every  object,  ex- 
cept the  sweet  green  foliage  which  covers  it — that  its  admiring  inhabitants  would 
not,  upon  any  inducement,  exchange  it  for  any  other  spot  under  heaven.  Another 
is  so  delightfully  situated  in  the  most  crowded  part  of  a  busy  town,  that  the  con- 
tinual bustle  before  the  windows,  actually  keeps  the  inmates  alive.  Nothing  can 
enter  the  town  but  they  see  it ;  nothing  can  occur  but  they  know  it.  No  charm 
can  equal  the  variety  which  the  shifting  scene,  with  a  kind  of  magic  illusion,  con- 
tinually presents  to  their  eyes.  Another  has  such  an  exhilerating  prospect  across 
the  neighbouring  lake,  that  nothing  in  nature  can  equal  the  beauty  of  such  a  si- 
tuation— the  woods  behind  invite  so  eloquently,  to  retire  from  the  noon  day  heat, 
and  the  boat  is  so  close  at  hand  for  an  evening  cruise — that  Eden  could  not  sur- 
pass it.  Another  is  so  airily  built — so  free  from  the  damp  . exhalation  of  any  con- 
tiguous water ;  and  beside,  has  such  an  exquisite  view  of  some  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous rocky  hills  in  existence,  that  a  peep  from  the  drawing  room  window  is 

really  a  treat.  In  short,  one  excels  because  it  looks  out  upon  the  green  fields 

—another  upon  waving  woods.  This,  because  it  is  near  a  river— that  because  it 
is  close  to  a  public  road.  Here  a  house  overlooks  the  sea — there  another  over- 
looks a  moor.  All  have  their  excellences,  each  in  its  way. 

As  every  gentleman's  residence  is  supposed  to  have  its  peculiar  beauty,  it  will 

naturally  be  asked,  what  is  the  excellence  of  Abbot  Hall  ?  To  this  we  can  give 

no  precise  answer.  Every  one  will  form  his  opinion  according  to  his  long  cherish- 
ed prejudices— called  reason ;  or  according  to  his  acquired  ideas  of  elegance- 
called  taste.  What  we  should  consider  its  principal  charm,  might  perhaps,  in  the 
estimation  of  some  of  our  readers,  constitute  its  greatest  blemish.  We  shall  there- 
fore merely  give  a  simple  detail  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  situation,  and  leave  our 
readers  to  chuse  for  themselves,  those  parts  of  the  character,  which  best  agtee 
with  their  previous  ideas  of  beauty,  comfort,  or  convenience. 

Abbot  Hall  is  situated  in  Kirkland,  an  appendage  to  Kendal,  so  called  we 
suppose  on  account  of  the  church  standing  in  it.  The  entrance  to  this  mansion 
from  the  main  street,  is  through  a  plain  gate- way ;  in  nowise  indicative  of  any 
thing  splendid  within.  A  neat  gravel  carriage-way  leads  thence,  under  a  rusticat- 
ed antique  arch  covered  with  ivy,  and  through  a  small  park ;  whence,  after  cross- 
in-  a  bridge,  over  a  brook  called  Blindbcck,  it  opens  upon  the  west  or  back  front 
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of  the  Hall,  which  is  agreeably  shaded  with  tall  trees.  The  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic of  the  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Hall,  is  neatness.  The 
earth  about  the  roots  of  the  loftier  trees,  is  a  fine  green  sward ;  and  that  about  the 
humbler  ones,  is  tastefully  planted  with  flowers  of  various  kinds.  The  building 
itself  is  constructed  of  what  the  workmen  term  hammered  limestone,  giving  it  an 
appearance  of  great  strength  and  solidity.  The  west  front  has  two  square  pro- 
jecting wings ;  and  in  the  intermediate  space,  is  a  double  flight  of  steps,  leading 
to  the  entrance  door.  A  beautiful  gravel  walk  leads,  under  the  shade  of  overarch- 
ing evergreen  and  flowering  shrubs,  to  the  east  or  principal  front,  as  accurately 
delineated  in  the  annexed  engraving.  A  large  circle  of  forest  and  fancy  trees  sur- 
rounds a  grass  plot  of  considerable  extent  ;  to  the  east  of  which  the  Kent  pours 
its  copious  stream.  From  the  area,  before  the  Hall,  nothing  is  visible,  except  the 
pleasure  garden,  in  front ;  but  from  the  principal  rooms,  the  ruins  of  Kendal 
Castle,  at  less  than  half  a  mile  distant,  are  just  discernable  through  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  trees.  As  these  ruins  were  the  only  object  worthy  of  notice  in  this 
view,  it  proves  that  the  then  owner,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  a  man  of  good 
taste,  to  shut  out  the  uninteresting  part  of  the  prospect  by  so  agreeable  a  screen. 

However  desirable  it  may  be  to  trace  the  different  proprietors  of  any  par- 
ticular spot,  it  is  in  the  present  case,  as  we  fear  it  will  be  in  many  others,  impos- 
sible to  <e  penetrate  the  past."  Burn,  in  the  History  of  Westmorland,  says, 
**  Near  unto  the  Church,  towards  the  North,  is  Abbot  Hall,  which  undoubtedly 
belonged  heretofore  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary's,  York."  This  Hall  was  rebuilt 
in  1759,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Carr  of  York,  by  the  late  Colonel 
Geoige  Wilson,  uncle  of  the  present  Daniel  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Dallam  Tower. 
By  him  it  was  sold  to  John  Taylor,  Esq.  whose  trustee,  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold, 
Bart,  sold  it  to  Sir  Alan  Chambre,  Knight,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Judges  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  In  1801,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  present  inhabitant, 
Christopher  Wilson,  Esq.  who,  at  a  considerable  expense,  has  made  it  a  very 
comfortable  residence.  Its  immediate  vicinity  to  the  populous  and  trading  town 
of  Kendal,  gives  it  all  the  convenience  of  a  town  house. ;  while  its  sheltered  situ- 
ation, in  the  midst  of  walks,  groves,  and  gardens,  gives  it  much  of  the  stillness 
of  a  rural  retirement. 

By  a  reference  to  the  annexed  plate,  the  reader  will  easily  comprehend  how 
the  different  apartments  are  arranged.  Commencing  with  that  part  of  the  view 
which  faces  the  left  hand,  the  tower  of  Kendal  Church  is  just  visible  over  the 
trees ;  the  first  window,  in  that  part  of  the  house,  belongs  to  the  Dining  Room  ; 
the  window  in  the  semi-octagonal  projection,  is  that  of  the  Drawing-room ;  in 
the  centre,  between  the  projections,  is  the  Entrance  Hall,  opening  from  both 
fronts  of  the  house ;  that  semi-octagonal  projection  nearer  to  the  right  hand,  is 
the  Breakfast-room  ;  adjoining  to  that,  is  the  Library. 

In  describing  the  interior,  we  will  commence  with  the  Library,  retracing  our 
former  steps,  in  a  contrary  direction. 

The  Library  is  a  large  and  spacious  room,  without  any  thing  particularly  de- 
serving of  notice,  except  a  highly  finished  painting,  by  Green,*  of  Eagle  Crag, 
in  Stonethwaite,  above  Barrow  Cascade. 

*  Mr.  Green  is  aji  artist  of  considerable  repute  in  the  Landscape  line.  He  has  resided 
among  the  Lakes  nearly  twenty  years ;  the  whole  of  which  time  lias  been  employed  in  making 
drawiugs,  engraving?,  etc.  of  their  principal  beauties, 
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The  Breakfast  Room  is  an  agreeable  apartment,  and  contains  a  number  of 
beautiful  drawings,  by  Green  and  others. 

The  Entrance  Hall  is  justly  admired  for  its  fine  proportions,  inlaid  floor,  and 
elegant  fluted  columns. 

The  Drawing  Room  is  the  most  highly  finished  room,  and  contains  a  few  good 
paintings.  Here  are  two  ancient  pictures  of  subjects  from  Scripture  history. 
*  >ne  is  Joseph  telling  his  dreams  to  his  father  Jacob,  and  to  his  brethren. — The 
other  is  Abraham's  servant  at  the  well  of  Nahor,  with  Kebekah  drawing  water  for 
the  camels.  The  composition  and  grouping  of  the  many  figures  in  both  these 
subjects,  are  excellent.  There  is  also  a  good  picture  of  St.  Peter  in  adoration,  by 
the  same  artist.  This  is  a  fine,  old,  dark  painting.  There  is  wonderful  expres- 
sion of  soul  in  the  eye.  As  a  companion  to  this,  there  is  a  Virgin  and  Child 
appearing  to  a  Saint,  by  Tintoretto.*  The  Saint  himself  is  well  executed,  but 
the  clouds  and  the  Virgin  and  Child  are  mere  daubs.  We  should  not  suppose 
this  to  be  one  of  the  Artist's  best  pieces.  Yet  it  is  very  valuable,  on. .account  of 
its  subject  being  rather  an  uncommon  one ;  and  its  style  being  decidedly  so. 
There  is  also  a  portrait  of  the  late  C.  Wilson,  Esq.  by  Allen,  said  to  be  a  good 
likeness. 

The  Dining  Room,  which  is  an  elegant  apartment,  contains  the  best  part  of  the 
paintings-  At  the  head  of  these,  we  shall  place  St.  Jerome  at  his  devotions,  by 
Cuercino.t  St.  Jerome,  otherwise  called  Hieronymus,  was  the  son  of  Eusebius, 
and  born  at  Dalmatia  in  329.  He  possessed  all  the  learning  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  particularly  rhetoric  and  oratory.  He  was  anxious  to  devote 
himself  to  religion,  but  he  found  so  many  objects  to  divert  his  attention  at  home, 
that  he  determined  to  seek  some  retirement.  Erasmus  says,  "he  thought  it  better 
to  cohabit  with  beasts  and  wild  men,  than  with  such  sort  of  Christians  as  were 
usually  found  in  great  cities ;  men  half  Pagans,  half  Christians ;  Christians  in 
nothing  more  than  in  name."  In  his  search  after  a  proper  seclusion,  he  visited 
Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Lord,  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  east.  He  settled 
at  last  in  a  most  frightful  desert  of  Syria,  which  was  scarcely  inhabited  by  any 
tiling  but  wild  beasts.  After  residing  here  a  few  years,  he  returned  to  Antioch, 
where  he  was  ordained  priest.  He  afterwards  founded  a  monastery  at  Bethlehem, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death. 

The  artist  has  selected  that  part  of  his  life,  for  his  picture,  when  St.  Jerome 
was  a  recluse  in  the  Syrian  desert.    The  scene  is  a  rocky  wilderness.    A  large 


*  Tintomtto  (whose  real  name  was  Robusti)  was  so  called  because  his  father  was  a  dyer. 
He  was  born  at  Venice,  in  Titian  noticed  him  for  some  time;  but  dreading  8  rival, 

he  at  length  dismissed  him.  He  copied  Titian's  manners  of  colouring,  and  Michael  Angelo's 
M  \  le  of  design.  He  was  a  great  genius  ;  and,  when  he  chose,  he  could  really  have  rivalled 
Titian.  But  at  other  times,  he  was  so  careless,  that  he  was  said  to  full  even  below  himself. 
ll>  nee  his  pictures  are  so  different  in  value. 

t  Guercino  (whose  real  name  was  Francesco  Barhieri  da  Centa)  was  so  called  from  a  cast 
he  had  with  one  of  his  eyes,  lie  was  famous  for  strength,  relief,  and  becoming  boldness.  As 
a  proof  how  highly  he  was  esteemed,  his  presence  was  in  vain  requested  at  the  courts  of  Rome, 
France,  England,  and  Sweden.  Indeed,  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  visited  him  at  Bologna, 
and  shook  hands  with  him  ;  saying,  "That  hand  which  had  painted  106  altar  pieces,  144  pic- 
tures for  people  of  the  first  quality  in  Europe,  and  had  beside,  composed  ten  books  of  de- 
signs."   He  was  born  at  Bologna,  in  1590. 
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stone  is  his  tabic,  on  which  lie  is  writing.  A  ragged  rock  is  his  altar,  on  which 
stands  a  rude  crucifix.  The  saint  is  kneeling  beside  the  altar ;  his  eyes  and  one 
hand  held  up,  in  a  subdued  manner,  to  the  crucifix.  In  his  other  hand  is  the 
pen  suspended  over  his  book.  This  is  the  attitude ;  but  the  expression,  the  light 
and  shade,  the  effect  of  colour,  the  boldness,  and  the  relief  of  the  whole  admit 
not  of  description.    It  is  a  masterly  composition,  and  a  most  invaluable  painting. 

As  a  companion  to  the  above,  there  is  a  large,  and  a  very  fine  painting  of  St. 
Michael  and  the  Dragon,  said  to  be  by  Guido.*  If  this  painting  is  not  an  origi- 
nal, it  is  undoubtedly  a  very  early  copy — probably  in  the  time  of  Guido  himself. 
Of  this  opinion  is  Mr.  Lonsdale,  the  celebrated  Portrait  Painter,  and  who  must 
be  admitted  as  no  mean  authority.  Mr.  Lonsdale  was  only  induced  to  part  with 
it  on  account  of  its  size ;  as  he  valued  it  exceedingly  because  it  was  so  great  a  fa- 
vourite with  the  late  Duke  of  Hamilton — Mr.  Lonsdale's  early  patron.  There  is 
a  steady  placidity  in  the  countenance  of  St.  Michael,  indicating  the  ease  with 
which  he  has  overcome  the  prince  of  darkness.  But.  the  skill  of  the  artist  is  evi- 
dently concentered  in  the  face  of  Lucifer.  The  malicious,  unsubdued,  sarcastic 
smile  which  lights  up  his  eyes  and  plays  on  his  lips,  are  inimitably  excellent. 
The  above  are  two  exceedingly  large  paintings,  and  are  well  hung  with  respect 
to  light. 

There  is  also  a  smaller  painting  of  a  Dead  Christ,  by  Le  Sueur.t  There  is 
something  strikingly  grand  in  the  broad  lights  and  deep  shades  of  the  three  Ma- 
ries, who  are  weeping  over  the  body  ~and  much  expression  in  the  countenance  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea;  who  accompanies  them. 

Over  the  fire,  hangs  a  valuable  painting,  by  Paul  Cagliari.§  The  subject  is 
the  Ruins  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  with  figures.  This  painting  has  an  exqui- 
site finish  about  every  part  of  it ;  and  all  the  softness  of  a  water  drawing.  Its 
minuteness  of  detail  is  inimitable ;  and  the  brilliance  of  its  colouring  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  of  Claude's  productions. 

In  this  room  there  are  also  some  good  portraits  by  Allen. 

In  Mr.  Wilson's  Sitting-room,  behind  the  Dining-room,  there  is  one  of  Mr. 
Greens's  best  paintings.  It  is  a  view  of  Blea  Tarn,  with  Langdale  Pikes  in 
the  distance.  This  is  generally  reckoned  one  of  the  best  views  of  Langdale  Pikes, 
ever  executed  by  this  artist. 


*  Guido  was  born  at  Bologna,  in  1575.  He  studied  at  the  school  of  the  Carracci;  and 
was  universally  admired  for  the  gracefulness  of  his  compositions,  particularly  his  angels.  His 
paintings  are  still  held  in  the  highest  repute.  As  a  fault  too  common  with  men  of  genius,  he 
was  rather  dissipated,  which  at  last,  brought  on  a  distemper,  which  terminated  in  his  death. 

t  Le  Sueur  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1617  ;  and  was  allowed  to  be  the  best  painter  which 
France  at  that  time,  had  produced.  There  was  always  a  remarkable  strength  in  his  manner. 
His  attitudes  were  simple,  yet  noble.  He  imitated  the  Roman  school  in  his  design  ;  but  he 
never  was  so  complete  a  master  of  colours,  his  taste  having  been  perverted  hy  his  master, 
Vouet. 

§  Paul  Cagliaria,  or  Paul  Veronese,  was  born  at  Verona,  in  1532.  Few  men  have  risen  so 
high  in  the  public  estimation  as  he  did.  His  works  were  obtained,  at  any  price,  to  adorn  the 
palaces  of  princes.  There  is  scarcely  a  church  in  Venice  which  cannot  boast  of  at  least  one  of 
his  paintings.  So  highly  did  the  Venitians  estimate  his  abilities,  that  they  erected  a  tomb  and 
a  statue  of  brass  to  his  memory,  after  his  death. 
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LETTER  I. 

Dear  Tom, 

According  to  my  grandmother's  usual 
adage,  w  Long  look'd  for's  come  at  last ;" 
we  have  actually  left  the  l»mny  town  of 
"  Proud  Preston,"  and  are  hurrying  with 
the  most  astonishing  impetuosity  to  bury 
ourselves  in  the  seclusion  of  the  Lake 
mountains — to  use  my  uncle's  warm 
phraseology.  Oh,  Tom  !  what  it  is  to 
be  a  traveller  !  What  a  world  of  curi- 
osity and  variety  bursts  upon  the  enrap- 
tured eye,  the  moment  one  steps  beyond 
the  verge  of  that  prospect  which  has 
bounded  one's  infant  years.  My  uncle, 
this  morning  at  breakfast,  gave  us  a  lec- 
ture on  the  utility  of  travelling,  of  which 
your  own  Cicero  need  not  have  been 
ashamed ;  except  that  the  thread  of  his 
discourse  was  occasionlly  broken  by  his 
toast,  and  that  he  was  once  under 
the  necessity  of  suspending  his  judg- 
ment upon  the  comparative  merits  of 
Newby  Bridge  and  Avenham  Bridge, 
while  he  scooped  a  whole  egg.  Accord- 
ing to  my  uncle's  theory,  (and  he  asserts 
that  it  is  the  only  true  one,)  the  powers 
of  a  man's  mind  cannot  possibly  expand 
among  the  smoke,  vapour,  and  gas,  of  a 
town  like  Preston;  and  that  a  tour  to 
the  lakes  is  absolutely  indispensable  for 
bringing  the  germs  of  thought  to  per- 
fection. My  sister,  (I  think  she  is  the 
greatest  Marplot  that  ever  lived,)  when 
my  uncle  had  got  thus  far,  turned  up 
her  sweet  blue  eyes,  waved  her  ringlets 
aside,  set  down  her  colFee  ;  and,  with  all 
that  naivete  of  which  you  know  she  is  so 
much  the  master,  I  should  perhaps  say 
mistress,  asked  my  uncle,  if  he  did  not 
think  the  great  smoke  burner  which  Mr. 
Jlorrocks  was  building,  would  have  a 
salutary  effect  upon  the  mental  faculties 
of  the  Preston  people,  by  consuming 
that  smoke  of  which  he  complained,  and 
thus  render  excursions  to  the  lakes  less 
indispensable,  in  future?  1  don't  be- 
lieve my  uncle  comprehended  her,  for  he 
proceeded  with  his  panegyric  upon  tra- 
velling, without  once  stopping  to  discuss 
the  utility  of  a  public  smoke  burner — 
a  subject  which  he  had  so  much  at 
heart,  and  which  you  have  often  heard 
him  expatiate  upon  before  you  went  to 
Cambridge. 

I  must  confess  to  you,  Tom,  that  the 
farther  my  uncle  proceeded  with  his 
theory  of  travelling,  the  less  I  compre- 


hended it.  He  stated,  that  by  this 
means  we  learned  that  people  more  near- 
ly resembled  each  other  in  their  passions, 
propensities,  and  dispositions,  (for  he 
loves  trios,)  than  we  could  have  suppos- 
ed, had  we  always  been  lulled  to  sleep 
by  the  rattle  of  a  cotton  mill.  And 
went  on  to  prove  this,  by  asserting  that 
the  inhabitants  of  theLAKixo  country 
bore  no  similitude  whatever  to  those  of 
large  towns.  I  did  expect  that  my 
lovely  lively  sister  would  have  brought 
the  two  members  of  my  uncle's  argu- 
ment together,  as  she  commonly  does  in 
such  paradoxical  cases,  but  I  observed 
that  my  uncle's  ratiocinations  had  been 
"  preached  to  deaf  ears ;"  for  she  was  at 
that  moment  busily  engaged  with  watch- 
ing the  manoeuvres  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  standing  up  to  the  middle  in  the 
river,  indulging  in  the  diversion  of  Jly- 
fishing. 

I  suspect,  Tom,  that  you  are  looking 
to  the  end  of  the  letter,  to  see  how  much 
more  of  my  uncle's  metaphysics  you  are 
likely  to  be  edified  with ;  but  I  can  sa- 
tisfy you  upon  that  head,  for  it  closed 
upon  my  uncle's  observing,  that  more 
might  be  learned  during  one  month's 
tour  to  the  lakes,  than  by  twelve  months' 
residence  in  Preston.  You  know  my  fa- 
ther's cynical  remarks  often  form  the  pe- 
roration of  my  uncle's  arguments ;  and 
so  it  happened  this  time.  At  that  mo- 
ment, five  or  six  wood  cutters  and  char- 
coal colliers  came  past  the  window  into 
the  inn.  "  Will  you  pull  the  bell,"  said 
my  father,  just  as  my  uncle  was  pausing 
to  give  emphasis  to  his  last  assertion. 
"  YVhat  were  you  wanting,"  said  my 
uncle,  "I  only  want  to  call  the  Land- 
lord," said  my  father,  "  I  oberved  half 
a  dozen  Professors  of  Mountain  Polite- 
ness come  into  the  inn  just  now,  and  I 
want  to  call  them  in ;  for  if  we  have  so 
much  to  learn  in  a  month,  the  sooner 
we  enter  upon  a  course  of  instruction, 
the  better."  My  uncle  "looked  unutter- 
able things ;"  and  my  sister,  smiling  at 
them  both,  observed,  that  she  believed 
they  were  real  philosophers  from  their 
contempt  of  dress,  and  the  absence  of 
every  thing  like  that  finical  dandyism 
one  meets  with  every  day  at  home.  But 
perceiving  something  like  a  cloud  gather 
upon  my  uncle's  brow,  indicative  of 
those  feelings  which  scarcely  "  the  firm 
philosopher"  can  suppress,  she  restored 
tranquillity  to  every  breast  by  laying  her 
hand  on  my  uncle's  arm,  and  saying, 
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u  I  think,  uncle  you  have  not  been  edu- 
cated in  this  school,  as  much  as  you 
praise  it.  You  possess  too  much  of  that 
sweet  complacency  which  renders  human 
nature  amiable  under  every  form,  to 
have  been  reared  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  these  rude  uncultured  sons  of  the 
lakes."  "  It  is  that  amiability  so  pleas- 
ing under  the  rudest  forms,  that  makes 
me  so  lavish  in  my  praise  of  the  moun- 
tain natives,"  replied  my  uncle — and 
another  assenting  smile  from  my  sister 
hushed  all  to  peace. 

My  uncle,  you  know,  is  no  admirer 
of  flattery ;  but  my  sister  throws  it  in  so 
archy  and  so  properly  timed,  that  it  is 
generally  accepted  as  an  agreeable  truth. 
And  I  do  not  believe  that  my  uncle  is 
the  only  man  who  is  capable  of  being 
deluded  by  female  flattery.  We  all 
wish  to  stand  high  in  the  opinion  of  the 
fair  sex ;  and  to  find  that  we  do  so,  is 
so  consonant  to  our  wishes,  that  we 
never  stop  to  examine  what  a  beautiful 
woman  says,  provided  it  be  any  thing 
complimentary  to  cur  opinions,  our  sen- 
timents, or  our  principles. 

Thus  far,  I  have  copied  the  plan  of 
our  modern  novelists,  who  constantly 
open  the  first  volume  about  the  middle 
of  the  story,  and  then  write  both  ways. 
My  motive,  however,  I  assure  you,  was 
not  to  attempt  any  mystery  ;  but  to  in- 
form you,  at  the  beginning  of  my  letter, 
that  we  had  reached  Newby  Bridge — 
a  truth,  which,  in  the  common  way  of 
writing,  you  would  not  have  discovered 
till  the  conclusion  of  this  epistle. 

You  would  have  been  delighted,  had 
you  been  at  home,  with  the  numerous 
consultations  which  were  held  upon  our 
intended  excursion.  There  could  not 
have  been  more  pros  and  cons  if  we  had 
been  contemplating  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land.  My  sister,  partly  because 
she  is  an  inveterate  pedestrian,  and  part- 
ly for  the  sake  of  teasing  the  rest  of  us, 
proposed  making  the  tour  entirely  on 
foot— my  father  preferred  taking  the 
coach  or  pacquet-boat  to  Lancaster,  be- 
cause it  was  most  economical — my  un- 
cle, though  he  would  have  had  no  ob- 
jection to  any  thing  economical,  thought 
a  post  chaise  would  be  best,  as  we  should 
then  escape  the  disagreeable  vicinage  of 
promiscuous  company.  My  father  con- 
sented to  this  proposal,  "because,"  he 
observed,  in  his  usual  sarcastic  manner, 
u  that  one  should  always  avoid  society 
as  much  as  possible,  when  one  went  to 


see  the  world,  learn  its  manners,  and 
gain  acquaintance  with  its  customs." 

I  know  that  I  stepped  into  the  chaise 
with  the  utmost  alacrity ;  but,  never 
having  been  in  one  before,  I  knew  not 
where  1  was,  nor  whither  we  were  driv- 
ing, till  we  reached  Garstang.  1  heard 
my  sister  admiring  the  windmills  as 
they  receded  from  our  view ;  but,  for 
my  part,  1  saw  nothing  but  houses, 
mills,  trees,  hedges,  cottages,  carts,  men, 
and  cattle,  dancing  on  either  side  of  the 
chaise,  as  we  rolled  along,  as  if  they 
were  all  gone  mad.  As  we  had  to  change 
horses  at  Garstang,  my  uncle  proposed 
a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Greenai.tii 
Casti.e,  which  he  had  observed  as  we 
approached  the  town. 

"  I  think,"  said  my  uncle  as  we  left 
the  inn,  "  every  man  living  has  a  taste 

for  antiquarian  researches."  "  Yes," 

said  my  father,  "  without  it  be  a  Lan- 
cashire man.  He  has  a  taste  for  nothing 
that  1  know  of." — "  You  have  forgot," 
said  my  uncle,  "  that  you  are  one  your- 
self." But  it  drew  no  reply  from  my 
father.  He  is  man,  you  know,  who 
seldom  enters  into  any  argument.  He 
deals  out  his  sarcasms  against  all  who 
come  in  his  way,  without  any  regard  to 
what  remarks  may  be  made  upon  him. 
I  have  often  thought  that  the  conclusive 
nature  of  my  lather's  arguments,  is 
chiefly  attributable  to  this  particular 
property.  For  I  have  often  known  my 
uncle  lose  a  very  tenable  position,  merely 
by  his  too  great  caution  in  securing  it. 
While  my  father  never  loses  an  argu- 
ment ;  for  if  you  attack  any  of  his  pro- 
positions, he  makes  no  reply  to  your 
observations ;  but,  if  in  attacking  him, 
you  make  a  slip,  he  instantly  reminds 
you  of  it.  Thus  five  sentences  of  my 
father's  will  make  more  impression  on 
a  company,  and  will  be  longer  remem- 
bered than  five  hours  of  my  uncle's  ar- 
guments; though  my  father  has  not 
perhaps  uttered  one  rational  sentiment 
all  the  time,  and  my  uncle's  arguments 
shall  have  been  all  axioms. 

We  at  length  arrived  at  the  ruins. 
The  Castle  has  sometime  been  plea- 
santly situated  on  a  gentle  eminence, 
commanding  a  tolerably  extensive  pros- 
pect over  the  uninteresting  level  country 
to  the  south  west.  The  Filde,  as  it  is 
called,  has  ail  the  appearance  of  an  ex- 
tensive forest,  though  my  father  assur- 
ed me  it  was  entirely  a  deception  ;  and 
what  I  took  to  be  a  forest,  was  nothing 
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but  hedges.  My  uncle  has  much  of  the 
antiquarian  in  his  composition;  and,  I  be- 
lieve, had  rather  a  wish  to  display  a  little 
of  that  sagacity  so  inherent  in  the  frater- 
nity over  the  scanty  remains  of  Greenalph 
C  astle.  He  skipped  more  nimbly,  my 
sister  observed,  over  the  fragments  of 
the  old  towers,  than  she  had  ever  seen 
him  do  over  the  smooth  carpet  in  the 
front  parlour.  He  appeared  to  be  quite 
young  again.  He  took  my  father  by 
the  arm.  "  Look  now,"  said  he,  "how 
securely  the  old  Baron  was  seated  here. 
No  enemy  could  surprise  him  in  his 
castle  ;  for  this  elevated  situation  would 
entirely  expose  an  enemy  to  destruction 
during  his  ascent  to  the  walls.  Indeed  I 
think  nothing  but  treachery  could  ever 

have  ousted  the  old  Baron  "  "  Pray," 

said  my  father,  "who  might  the  old  Baron 
be,  of  whom  you  are  speaking?" — "  The 
Old  English  Baron,  to  be  sure,"  said  my 
sister.  This  un  timed  question  of  my 
father's,  completely  dispersed  the  train 
of  my  uncle's  ideas.  It  was  not  the 
inhabitants  that  he  was  attempting  to 
describe,  but  the  impregnable  nature  of 
the  habitation;  and  the  word  Baron  had 
only  been  substituted  for  the  word  in- 
mate, because  it  sounded  better. 

My  uncle  did  not  resume  his  learned 
remarks  till  we  reached  the  opposite  cor- 
ner of  the  remaining  tower ;  when  he 
exclaimed,  "  where,  in  the  name  of  an- 
tiquity, did  they  get  water  to  fill  this 

trench  ?  "  Where  Jonathan  Oldbuck 

got  water  to  fill  his,  at  Monkbarns,"  re- 
plied my  father.  "O,  Eddie  Ochil- 
tree!" whispered  my  sister.  This  was 
too  keen,  the  very  name  of  Oldbuek  has 
something  in  the  sound  of  it,  which 
grates  harshly  on  the  tympanum  of  an 
Antiquary.  It  brings*  with  it  such 
a  train  of  disagreeable  images.  It  pic- 
tures the  fallibility  of  human  judgment 
in  such  vivid  colours.  It  is  such  a  ca- 
ricature of  wisdom,  that  few  men  could 
have  heard  it,  as  my  uncle  did,  with 
composure.  He  turned  him  round, 
strode  back  to  the  inn,  with  a  step,  thirty 
years  older  than  that  with  which  he  had 
perambulated  the  ruined  Castle. 

My  father,  you  know,  has  one  ami- 
able quality  about  him  which  only  few 
men  can  boast  of.  He  never  follows 
up  a  triumph.  He  may  wound,  but 
he  never  lacerates.  Some  men,  when 
circumstances  give  them  a  transient  vic- 
tory, cannot,  for  their  souls,  avoid  fol- 
lowing it  up  ;  and,  like  a  cat,  feel  a  pe- 


culiar pleasure  in  teasing  the  animal 
they  have  conquered.  My  father,  on 
the  contrary,  never  strikes  more  than 
one  blow.  He  generally  contrives  that 
this  one  shall  be  decisive  ;  but  whether 
it  succeed  or  fail,  he  never  attempts  to 
improve  it  by  a  second.  Hence,  it  is 
that  my  father  was  never  known  to  be 
engaged  in  a  quarrel;  for  his  friends 
know  that  the  storm  is  past,  the  mo- 
ment he  closes  his  lips;  and  strangers 
wait  for  a  second  attack,  before  they 
think  themselves  intitled  to  be  offended. 
And  as  this  second  attack  never  comes, 
they  never  find  cause  to  quarrel  with 
him.  Indeed,  it  would  be  no  easy  task 
to  fix  a  quarrel  on  my  father,  for  he  ne- 
ver does  reply  to  any  thing  that  may  be 
advanced  against  him ;  he  never  at- 
tempts to  maintain  his  ground.  While 
his  antagonist  is  parrying  the  attack  of 
my  father,  and  proving  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  every  one  present,  that  my  fa- 
ther's remarks  bear  no  allusion  whatever 
to  the  case  in  point,  my  father  gives  him 
a  stroke  on  some  other  side,  by  some  lu- 
dicrous observation ;  and  when  his  op- 
ponent thinks  my  father  nearly  van- 
quished, finds  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  commencing  a  new  series  of  argu- 
ments in  his  own  defence;  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  is  probably  confounded  by 
another  side  stroke,  upon  an  entirely 
new  subject.  So  that  he  is  far  too  busy 
to  be  angry. 

As  we  proceeded  to  Lancaster,  we 
passed  through  the  neat  little  village  of 
Galgate,  just  as  the  Silk  mill  was  pour- 
ing out  its  numerous  inhabitants,  for 
dinner.  And  I  could  not  help  remarking 
the  pleasing  contrast  which  these  healthy 
well  looking  individuals  make  with  the 
pale  emaciated  manufacturers  of  Pres- 
ton. So  much  more  wholesome,  it  ap- 
pears, is  the  preparation  of  silk,  than 
of  cotton. 

As  we  slowly  ascended  the  steep  hill 
which  leads  from  the  village,  our  driver 
informed  us  of  a  very  excellent  regula- 
tion which  prevailed  in  this  mill,  some 
few  years  ago.  Before  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  when  trade  was  brisk,  and  the 
labourers  could  earn  the  most  extrava- 
gant, wages,  Mr.  Thompson,  the  owner 
of  the  Mill,  established  a  rule,  that  the 
workmen  should  forfeit  ten  shillings  for 
every  day  they  spent  in  di inking;  and 
that  he  believed  it  had  a  very  salutary 
effect  in  preventing  the  extravagant 
waste  of  money  which  had  prevailed 
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previous  to  this  regulation.  Unfortu- 
nately, such  laws  are  now  no  longer  ne- 
cessary j  few  being  now  able  to  procure, 
by  their  utmost  exertions,  more  than 
the  bare  necessaries  of  existence. 

My  uncle  pointed  out  to  us  the  high- 
ly cultivated  state  of  the  country  about 
this  village — the  pleasing  inequalities  of 
the  ground — and  the  healthy  verdure 
that  graced  the  fields.  I  was  quite  as- 
tonished to  observe  the  different  aspect 
which  the  ground  in  this  part  present- 
ed, from  that  which  we  had  passed  a 
few  miles  behind.  This  exuberance  of 
cultivation  continued  to  accompany  us 
all  the  way  to  Lancaster.  "This," said 
my  uncle,  "  is  really  charming.  I  know 
of  nothing,  in  the  universe,  that  delights 
me  so  much  as  well  cultivated  fields. 
This  certainly  must  be  excellent  land." 

 "  We  are  now,"  said  my  father, 

"  within  the  precincts  of  the  Lancaster 
Agricultural  Society."  "  What !"  ex- 
claimed my  uncle,  "does  my  brother 
pay  a  compliment  to  any  man?" — "He 
did  not  intend  to  compliment  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Lancaster,"  replied 
my  sister,  with  her  usual  captivating 
smile,  "but  he  meant  to  throw  out  a 
reflection  on  those  places  where  they 
have  no  such  societies,  or  where  the  so- 
cieties are  more  remiss  in  their  duties." 
For  my  part,  I  know  not  what  my  fa- 
ther meant  by  his  remark,  for  he  deigned 
no  explanation  ;  we  might  consider  it  as 
a  compliment  or  a  censure,  just  as  it 
pleased  us — 'twas  all  the  same  to  him. 

Some  more  conversation  of  this  nature 
brought  us  in  view  of  Lancaster — but  I 
can  find  no  words  capable  of  conveying 
the  ideas  I  felt  when  I  first  came  in  sight 
of  the  town.  The  Castle  and  Church 
crowning  a  beautiful  eminence  to  the 
west — the  rest  of  the  town  spread  like  a 
map  below  us — the  river  serpentizing 
beyond  it — two  bridges,  such  as  I  could 
have  formed  no  idea  of,  stretched  across 
the  river — a  beautiful  track  of  rich  land, 
sprinkled  with  cots  and  farm  houses,  a 
little  to  the  north — beyond  that,  the  sea 
occupying  a  large  space,  beautifully  in- 
dented with  bays  and  promontories,  like  a 
chart — and,  to  close  the  delightful  scene, 
a  range  of  hills,  whose  summits  appear- 
ed in  contact  with  the  skies.  It  was 
now  that  I  first,  comprehended  the 
phrase,  cloud  kissing-  hills.  But  think 
what  was  my  astonishment,  when  my 
uncle  told  me,  ,  that  we  must  cross  that 
very  spot  which  the  sea  then  occupied, 
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and  where  five  or  six  ships  were  then 
actually  under  sail !  that  the  hills  which 
seemed  to  pierce  the  heavens,  were  the 
Lake  Mountains — and  that  we  must 
soon  scale  the  tops  of  the  most  lofty  of 
them  ! 

As  it  was  unanimously  resolved  by  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  that  we 
should  remain  at  Mrs.  Noon's  till  the 
following  morning,  1  had  an  opportuni- 
ty of  seeing  some  little  of  the  town. 
As  we  were  waiting  for  dinner  in  one  of 
tiie  front  rooms,  my  uncle  exclaimed,  on 
looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  Town 
Hall,  "Nothing  in  the  universe  delights 
me  so  much  as  the  grandeur  of  archi- 
tecture;  it  shows  how  much  man  can 
achieve,  when  his  energies  are  properly 
directed,  and  his  abilities  concentrated  to 
one  point.  Mark  these  noble  columns  ! 
— the  whole,  how  simply  beautiful,  yet 
how  strikingly  grand!" — "  It  was  neces- 
sary," interrupted  my  father,  "  that 
these  columns  should  be  huge.  Consi- 
der what  an  enormous  pediment  and 
cupola  they  have  to  support !  Are  you 
not  astonished  how  they  bear  the  disp?-c- 
portioned  weight  above  them  ?" — "  Is 
that  all  your  knowledge  of  architecture?" 
inquired  my  uncle ;  but  my  father  had 
done.  He  "had  hinted  at  the  dispropor- 
tion, and  my  uncle  must  establish  the 
balance,  or  leave  it.  My  uncle  was  not 
however  deterred  by  my  father's  taci- 
turnity. He  turned  to  my  sister,  in 
whom  he  generally  found  an  attentive 
auditor.  "  This  fabric,  my  dear,"  said 
he,  "  is  constructed  on  the  model  of  the 
Grecians.  They  were  a  people  of  high 
and  expanded  ideas.  All  their  concep- 
tions were  noble — even  their  fables  par- 
took of  that  strength  which  shone  in 
every  thing  they  did.  What  sublimity 
in  the  idea  of  Atlas  supporting  Olym- 
pus!  "     "But  this,"  innocently 

replied  my  sister,  "is  more  like  Atlas 
supporting  a  hen-roost."  Where  my 
sister  picked  up  the  idea  of  a  hen-roost, 
I  cannot  tell,  as  I  never  saw  one  in 

Preston.   But  if,  as  Mr.  sometimes 

argues,  we  have  some  intuitive  ideas, 
perhaps  a  hen-rocst  may  be  one  of  them. 

I  must  not  unbetkmk  me,  as  our  Lan- 
cashire people  say,  to  tell  you  how  I  was 
delighted  with  Dalton  Square.  There 
is  neither,  a  shop,  an  inn,  or  a  brick 
building  to  be  seen  in  it.  All  gentle- 
men's houses  ;  and  all  built  of  polished 
freestone.  There  is  a  large  oval  area 
in  the  centre,  planted  with  fancy  trees. 
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and  surrounded  with  an  iron  palisado. 
When  it  is  all  built  up,  it  will  surpass 
the  rest  of  the  town  for  beauty. 

"  You  must  allow,  brother,"  said  my 
uncle,  "  that  the  architecture  here  is 
proportionate.    Here  you  have  all  the 

regularity  of  military  order  "  "Yes," 

he  replied,  "but  it  is  that  kind  of  milita- 
ry order  which  an  army  displays  when  it 
retreats  before  a  victorious  enemy.  You 
see  the  ranks  are  skockingly  broken. 
Scarcely  two  men  are  left  together." 


The  castle  entirely  escaped  his  sa- 
tire. My  father,  though  a  cynic,  has* 
you  know,  a  tender  heart,  and  the  ap- 
peals from  the  debtors  to  his  purse  were 
so  frequent,  that  he  had  no  time  for 
censure.  And  the  aggregation  of  crime 
and  distress,  which  such  a  prison  dis- 
plays, operated  so  powerfully  on  his 
feelings,  that,  more  than  once,  I  caught 
the  handkerchief  travelling  to  his  eyes, 

LEONARD   ATX  INS* 

Xewby  Bridge,  August,  ltti>0. 


THE  ANTIQUARY. 
No.  7. 

ON  THE  ANTIENT  COINS  OF  KENDAL. 

The  ancient  system  of  issuing  pro- 
vincial tokens,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
scarcity  of  the  money  of  the  realm, 
which  was  put  a  stop  to  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  present  copper  and  silver 
coinage,  was  not  new  as  was  generally 
then  supposed  ;   but  merely  the  revival 
of  a  practice  which  prevailed  in  many 
populous  towns  in  this  kingdom,  nearly 
two  hundred  years  ago  :  and  Kendal,  as 
a  first  rate  place  of  trade,  issued  many 
varieties.    The  tradesmen  of  the  town 
at  that  period  were  divided  into  com- 
panies, several  of  which  had  in  circula- 
tion a  quantity  of  brass  coin  of  their 
own  making,  bearing  respectively  the 
company's  name  and  arms.     The  prac- 
tice, however,  was  not  solely  confined 
to  companies,    for  several  individual 
gentlemen  and  manufacturers  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  were  coiners. 
Mr.  Todlmnter  of  the  Kendal  museum, 
lias  in  his  possession  a  few  pieces  of 
Kendal  coin,  which  I  shall  attempt  to 
describe  below,  and  give  the  best  in- 
formation respecting  the  persons  who 
issued  them  that  I  have  been  able  to 
collect.    He  has  also  a  copper  piece  is- 
sued at  Wigan  in  1666,  a  brass  one  at 
Tresfuld,  1668  ;  a  brass  one  at  Oxford, 
1652,  called  the  Oxford  Token ;  a  brass 
one  at  Coventry,  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary;  and  three  others  which 
cannot  be  distinctly  made  out.    _  From 
such  a  vast  circulation  of  brass  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  has  probably  arisen 
the  provincial  term,  brass,  which  we 
frequently  hear  given  not  only  to  the 


copper  coinage,  but  also  to  circulating 
medium  of  every  description.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  not  unusual  to  say,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  man  possessed  of  considerable 
property,  "  he  is  worth  a  deal  of  brass." 
— This  kind  of  money  seems  to  have  dis- 
appeared about  1670,  and  no  fresh  issue 
of  tokens  to  have  taken  place  till  1786, 
when  the  rage  for  eoining  was  so  great, 
that  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  viz.  from 
1786  to  1796,  upwards  of  forty-two 
penny  pieces,  1133  half-penny  pieces, 
and  sixty-one  different  kinds  of  far- 
things, were  put  in  circulation,  by  so 
many  different  commercial  houses  and 
trading  companies  within  the  United 
Kingdom.*  But  this  immense  variety 
of  the  productions  of  the  mint,  was  to- 
tally superseded  by  the  present  beauti- 
ful copper  coinage  of  government,  in 
1796,  and  tokens  of  every  description 
banished  till  1801,  when  the  Bank  of 
England  thought  it  necessary  to  issue 
silver  ones  of  five  shillings  each.  The 
scarcity  of  silver,  however,  progressively 
increased  till  the  year  1811,  when  go- 
vernment authorized  these  coins  to  be 
payable  at  five  and  sixpence  each,  and 
the  Bank  again  made  a  fresh  issue  of 
tokens  of  the  value  of  three  shillings 


*  There  were  one  penny  piece  and  seven 
different  halfpennies  circulated  between  the 
year  1786  and  1796,  that  bore  the  name  of 
Kendal,  which  circumstance  induced  some 
collectors  of  provincial  coins  to  conclude  they 
came  from  this  town.  But  I  can  assert  that 
there  were  no  tokens  produced  in  Kendal 
during  that  period.  By  the  inscription  it 
appears  they  have  been  issued  by  people  of 
the  name  of  Kendal,  who  resided  in  the  south 
of  England. 
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and  one  and  sixpence  each  ;  and  in  the 
same  year  several  manufacturers  in  many 
of  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  first 
Bank  ones,  were  obliged  to  issue  shilling 
tokens  of  various  devices.  But  as  their 
intrinsic  worth  was  much  less  than 
their  nominal  value,  and  as  there  was 
also  some  danger  of  their  superseding 
the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  a  Bill 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons soon  after,  to  suppress  the  further 
circulation  of  all  provincial  money. 

A  DESCRIPTION" 

Of  jive  pieces  of  brass  tokens  coined  at 
Kendal,  about  150  years  ago. 

1.  Obverse — A  game  cock.  Super- 
scription, "James  Cock,  Junr."  and  a 

star.  Reverse,  in  a  circle  "His 

halfpenny,"  round  which,  "of  Kendal." 
Exergue,  1667. 

2.  Obverse — A  pair  of  shears,  with 
a  star  on  each  side.  Super.  "  Company 
of  Shearmen. — Reverse — The  Shear- 
men's tassel  and  two  stars.  Super.  "In 
Kendal,  1666." 

3.  Obverse  Three  stars.  Super. 

"Oliver  Piatt   of"  Reverse— -Six 

stars,  "1659/'  in  the  centre.  Super. 
"  Kirkby  Kendal." 

4.  Obverse- — A  square,  inclosing  a 
crowned  head,  and  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Super.  "  Mercer's  Company,  Kendal." 
— Reverse — Corporation's  Arms,  1657. 

5.  Obverse — Implements  of  Trade. 
Super.  "Thomas  Sandesof" — Reverse 
■ — Comb  used  by  Woolcombers.  Super. 
"Kendal,  1656." 

James  Cock  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  manufacturer,  and  was  Mayor  of 
Kendal,  in  1682.  The  butcher's  row 
belonged  to  his  family,  and  there  was  a 
figure  of  a  cock  stained  in  glass  in  one 
of  the  windows. 

Oliver  Piatt  lived  at  Summer  How, 
near  Kendal,  and  was  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  landed  property. 

Thomas  Sandes  was  a  dealer  in  Ken- 
dal cottons,  and  lived  at  a  house  in 
Stricklanelgate,  now  the  Elephant  inn, 
which  has  lately  been  rebuilt,  and  the 
premises  behind,  belonging  to  Mr.  Fo- 
thergill,  were  his  warehouses  and  work- 
shops ;  his  mint  was  in  these  premises, 
and  _  the  late  Mr.  W.  Fothergill,  in 
making  some  alterations,  discovered  two 
coining  presses,  and  other  implements 
ibr  the  purpose,  in  two  distinct  parts  of 


the  house,  in  closets  that  had  been 
walled  up. 

It  is  the  same  Thomas  Sandes  who 
built  and  endowed  the  Hospital  in 
Highgatc,  which  still  bears  his  name  ; 
and  I  had  intended  to  give  a  short  ac- 
count of  him,  but  must  defer  it  till  an- 
other opportunity. 

J  NO.  TAYLOR. 

Kendal,  Oct.  2Uh,  1820. 
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ROMAN  MILLSTONE* 

Reginald  Remington,  Esq..  #of  the 
Crow  Trees,  Melling,  has  kindly  favour- 
ed us  with  the  sight  of  a  stone  hammer, 
and  a  Roman  millstone.  The  hammer 
was  found  by  one  of  his  tenants,  some- 
time last  autumn,  as  he  was  pr  a 
the  ground  for  wheat.  It  was  turned 
up  by  the  plough  in  a  field  called  High 
Moor  Close,  adjoining  to  Hornby  Park. 
The  Roman  millstone  was  found  nearly 
on  the  scite  of  the  present  house  of 
Crow  Trees ;  being  turned  up  in  dig- 
ging the  foundations  and  cellars,  about 
the  year  1804.  There  are  no  indica- 
tions of  Roman  remains  about  the  place, 
but  its  vicinity  to  Overburrow,  fully  ac- 
counts for  its  being  found  there. 

The  stone  hammer  admits  of  little 
more  explanation  than  we  have  before 
given  at  pages  192  and  291  of  vol.  i. 
We  believe  these  hammers  to  be  ancient 
British  remains,  and  to  have  been  in 
use  before  the  introduction  of  iron  into 
this  country.  They  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  capable  of  any  other  use  than 
that  of  cleaving  wood  with  weelges.— 
This  hammer  is  rather  less  than  those 
mentioned  before;  the  dimensions  be- 
ing as  follows : — 

Weight  3  lb.  5  oz. 

Length  ?§  inches. 

Breadth  4  do.  nearly. 

Width  of  the  eye  2  do. 

Roman  millstones  were  used  by  the 
Roman  soldiers  to  grind  their  corn :  they 
had  the  grain  given  to  them,  and  ground 
it  into  bread  for  themselves.  Several 
of  these  millstones  have  been  found  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  The  one  now 
before  us  is  of  the  following  dimensions:. 

Weight    31  lb. 

Diameter    13^ inches 

Concavity  on  the  under  side  |  inch. 
B2 
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Height  thorough  the  liole  inches. 
Width  of  the  hole  on  the 

under  side    1  inch. 

do.  upper  side    3  do. 

This  millstone  is  a  piece  of  hard  ce- 
mented grit,  of  a  coarse  texture,  and 
brown  colour.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a 
low  hyperbola,  the  base  of  which  would 
be  13|  inches,  and  perpendicular  height 
4§  inches.  The  under  side  or  base,  is 
a  little  concave,  sinking,  in  the  centre, 
half  an  inch  from  a  straight  edge. 
Through  the  middle  is  a  hole,  by  which, 
we  suppose,  the  stone  might  originally 
revolve  upon  a  pivot.  Near  one  edge 
there  is  another  hole,  but  not  through 
the  stone,  in  which,  we  suppose,  a  han- 
dle may  have  been  fixed  for  turning  the 
stone. 

The  manner  of  using  these  millstones 
may  be  clearly  estimated,  from  the  ac- 
count given  by  Mr.  Clarke,  in  his  "Tra- 
vels through  Russia,  Turkey,  and  E- 
gypt."  The  following  extracts  cannot 
fail  of  being  interesting  to  most  of  our 
readers,  as  they  not  only  illustrate  the 
nature  of  this  millstone,  but  likewise 
explain  a  particular  passage  in  the  New 
Testament. 

"  The  venerable  pair,  with  whom  we 
rested  in  the  village  of  Attien  (in  Cy- 
prus,) were  the  parents  of  cur  mule- 
drivers,  and  owners  of  the  mules.  They 
made  us  welcome  to  their  homely  sup- 
per, by  placing  two  planks  across  a 
couple  of  benches,  and  setting  thereon 
boiled  pumpkins,  eggs,  and  some  wine 
of  the  island  in  a  hollow  gourd.  I  ob- 
served upon  the  ground  the  sort  of 
stones  used  for  grinding  corn,  called 
Querns  in  Scotland,  common  also  in 
Lapland,  and  all  parts  of  Palestine. 
These  are  the  prim.'cval  mills  of  the 
■world  ;  and  they  are  still  found  in  all 
corn  countries,  where  rude  and  ancient 
customs  have  not  been  liable  to  those 
changes  introduced  by  refinement.  The 
employment  of  grinding  with  these 
mills  is  confined  solely  to  females;  and 
the  practice  illustrates  the  observation 
of  our  Saviour  alluding  to  this  custom 
in  this  prediction  concerning  the  day  of 
judgment :  '  Two  women  shall  be  grind- 
ing at  the  mill ;  the  one  shall  be  taken 
and  the  other  left/  (Matt  xxiv.  41)" 
Again  in  approaching  the  town  or  rather 
village  of  Nazareth,  he  observes,  "  We 
plopped  to  view  the  group  of  camels, 
with  their  drivers,  who  were  there  re- 


posing ;  and,  calling  to  mind  the  man- 
ners of  the  most  remote  ages,  we  renew- 
ed the  solicitation  of  Abraham's  servant 
unto  llebecca,  by  the  well  of  Nahor. 
(Gen.  xxiv.  17.) — In  the  writings  of 
early  pilgrims  and  travellers,  this  spring 
is  denominated  'the  fountain  of 
the  virgin  mary/  and  certainly  if 
there  be  a  spot,  throughout  the  Holy 
Land,  that  was  undoubtedly  honoured 
by  her  presence,  we  may  consider  this 
to  have  been  the  place ;  because  the 
situation  of  a  copious  spring  is  not  liable 
to  change  ;  and  because  the  custom  of 
repairing  thither  to  draw  water  has  been 
continued,  among  the  female  inhabitants 
of  Nazareth,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
its  history.  Scarcely  had  we  reached 
the  apartment  prepared  for  our  recep- 
tion, when,  looking  from  the  window 
into  the  court-yard  belonging  to  the 
house,  we  beheld  two  women  grinding 
at  the  mill,  in  a  manner  most  forcibly 
illustrating  the  saying  of  our  Saviour, 
before  alluded  to,  in  the  account  given 
of  the  ancient  hand-mills  of  the  island 
of  ( lyprus.  They  were  preparing  flour 
to  make  our  bread,  as  it  is  always  cus- 
tomary in  the  country  when  strangers 
arrive.  The  two  women,  seated  on  the 
ground,  opposite  to  each  other,  held  be- 
tween them  two  round  flat  stones,  such 
as  in  Scotland  are  called  Querns.  This 
was  also  mentioned  in  describing  the 
mode  of  grinding  corn  in  the  village  of 
Cyprus  :  but  the  circumstance  is  so  in- 
teresting (our  Saviour's  allusion  actually 
referring  to  an  existing  custom  in  the 
place  of  his  earliest  residence,)  that  a 
little  repetition  may  perhaps  be  par- 
doned.* 

"In  the  centre  of  the  upper  stone  was 
a  cavity  for  pouring  in  the  corn  ;  and  by 
the  side  of  this,  an  upright  wooden 
handle,  for  moving  the  stone.  As  the 
operation  began,  one  of  the  women,  with 
her  right  hand,  pushed  this  handle  to 
the  woman  opposite,  who  again  sent  it 
to  her  companion — thus  communicating 
a  rotatory  and  a  very  rapid  motion  to 
the  upper  stone :  their  left  hands  being 
all  the  while  employed  in  supplying 
fresh  corn,  as  fast  as  the  bran  and  flour 
escaped  from  the  sides  of  the  machine." 


*  Conceiving  that  it  must  be  highly  grati- 
fying to  Christians  of  every  denomination,  to 
see  the  customs  and  manners,  described  in  ihe 
Holy  Scriptures,  confirmed  by  the  observa- 
tions of  modern  travellers,  wc  shall  add  auo- 
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NORTH    COUNTRY  CHEESE. 

There  are  two  species,  or  more  pro- 
perly two  genuses  of  cheese,  which  may- 
be justly  reckoned  natives  of  this  Coun- 
try. One  kind  is  called  Lancaster 
cheese,  from  its  being  regularly  sold  at 

Lancaster  fair  the  other  is  termed 

Country  cheese,  from  an  idea  that  every 
thing  bearing  the  name  of  "Town," 
must  be  superior  to  the  country.  Hence 
as  the  best  is  called  "  Lancaster  cheese," 
the  worst  is  called  ' '  Country  cheese." 
Another  reason  may  be  assigned  for  this 
distinction : — Whatever  is  manufactur- 
ed in  the  country  is  supposed  to  be 
more  durable  than  Town's  work,  though 
not  so  neat ;  and  "  Country  cheese"  is 
certainly  more  durable  than  "Lancaster 
cheese,"  for  some  of  it  is  almost  as  hard 
as  iron,  and  as  tough  as  steel. 

The  Lancaster  cheese  is,  impartially 
speaking,  (and  no  person  will  suspect 
us  of  speaking  partially  on  the  subject,) 
undoubtedly  the  best  cheese  in  exis- 
tence. A  glass  of  Kendal  ale,  a  slice  of 
Lancaster  cheese,  and  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  oat  cake,  is  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  best  substitute  for  a  supper, 
ever  invented. 

We  cannot  by  any  means  allow  that 
the  country,  north  of  Lancaster,  is  in- 
capable of  producing  cheese  as  good"  as 
the  land  about  Ellel  and  Cockerham. 
The  difference  arises  chiefly,  we  believe 
from  the  management  of  the  dairy. 


ther  quotation  from  the  same  author,  and  to 
the  same  effect,  though  foreign  to  the  subject 
of  this  paper. — In  speaking  of  the  Arabs,  he 
observes,  "  The  dress  of  the  Arabs,  in  this  part 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  indeed  throughout  all 
.Syria,  is  simple  and  uniform  :  it  consists  of  a 
blue  shirt,  descending  below  the  knees,  the 
legs  and  feet  being  exposed,  or  the  latter 
sometimes  covered  with  the  ancient  corthur- 
nus,  or  buskin.  A  cloak  is  worn,  of  very 
coarse  and  heavy  camel's-hair  cloth,  almost 
universally  decorated  with  broad  black  and 
white  stripes,  passing  vertically  down  the 
back.  This  is  of  one  square  piece,  with  holes 
for  the  arms  :  it  has  a  seam  down  the  back. 
Made  without  this  seam  it  is  considered  of 
greater  value.  Here,  then,  we  perhaps  be- 
held the  form  and  materials  of  our  Saviour's 
garment,  for  which  the  soldiers  cast  lots  ;  be- 
ing '  without  seam,  woven  from  the  top 
throughout.'  It  was  the  most  ancient  dress 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country." 


And  this  position  gathers  confirmation 
from  the  fact,  that  many  persons  in  the 
more  northern  district  are  actually  mak- 
ing cheese  after  thelj  Lancaster  plan,  e- 
qually  as  good  and  as  pleasant.  We 
know  that  a  large  quantity  of  Lancaster 
cheese  is  at  this  time  made  in  Westmor- 
land. But  many  farmers  are  so  wedded 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  making  Flint 
cheese,  that  no  inducement  can  prevail 
upon  them  to  believe  that  human  beings 
cannot  digest  iron,  like  ostriches. 

Our  Southern  readers  can  form  scarce- 
ly any  idea  of  a  genuine  "  Country 
Cheese,"  manufactured  according  to  the 
recipe  of  the  great  grandmother  of  a 
Westmorland  Farmer.  It  has  never 
been  our  fate  to  meet  with  any  of  these 
cheeses  much  harder  than  Buck  horn  ; 
though  we  have  been  credibly  informed 
that  they  may  be  found  of  a  more  rocky 
consistency.  In  the  edge  of  Cumber- 
land, where  the  husbandmen  wear  clogs, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  it  is  said,  to 
iron  them  with  the  crust  of  an  old 
cheese.  We  willingly  confess,  that  we 
have  never  seen  this  use  made  of  it ;  and 
therefore  are  far  from  affirming  the  re- 
port. We  have  been  often  amused  with 
the  disputes  of  rustic  philosophers, 
whether  it  would  strike  Jire  or  not. 
And  a  blacksmith  at  Cartmel  swears 
positively  that  he  once  saw  a  cheese 
strike  fire  on  cutting  it  up,  in  the  usual 
manner,  with  an  axe.  The  following- 
anecdote  is  often  produced  as  a  proof 
that  this  kind  of  cheese  really  will  strike 

fire :  An  honest  Patterdale  Farmer 

was  once  going  to  Keswick  fair  with 
some  cheeses  in  a  cart ;  but  on  ascend- 
ing the  rough  jolting  road  out  of  Mat- 
terdale,  the  fastening  of  the  cart  gave 
way,  and  the  cheeses  rolled  down  the 
hill.  As  they  pitched  from  one  crag  to 
another,  they  at  length  struck  fire,  and 
kindled  a  large  tract  of  ling,  or  heath, 
which,  our  informant  asserts,  burned 
without  intermission  for  three  weeks. 
We  shall  by  no  means  guarantee  the 
truth  of  this  report,  as  we  had  not  the 
fortune  to  be  present ;  we  give  it  there- 
fore as  rumour,  from  which  some  idea 
of  these  cheeses  may  be  collected. 

Though  the  above  story  may  be  a  little 
exaggerated,  we  can  confidently  assert 
the  following  fact,  which  occurred  dur- 
ing the  last  war.  A  soldier  in  the  third 
Royal  Lancashire,  in  one  of  his  marches, 
pilfered  a  piece  of  cheese  from  the  Moor 
Cock,  an  ale  house  upon  Bluecaster, 
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about  five  miles  from  Sedbergh,  and  ac- 
tually used  it  for  a  flint  for  four  years 
after.  What  effect  it  had  upon  the 
French  we  cannot  say  ;  but  a  gentleman 
of  our  acquaintance,  who  has  been  re- 
siding some  time  at  Paris,  says,  that  he 
has  often  heard  an  old  mutilated  gens 
d'arme  on  the  Pont  nevf  cursing  "  de 
d — d  Feiishing-dale  sheeses" 

Another  edition  of  the  above  story 
says,  that  the  above  cheese  was  only 
used  by  the  soldier  as  a  snapper  ;  though 
he  was  often  reprimanded  by  the  offi- 
cers for  carrying  a  real  flint  in  his  gun 
— the  resemblance  being  so  striking  that 
they  could  not  discern  the  difference. 
He  says  he  never  saw  it  strike  fire,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  would  not  have 
ventured  it  with  a  priming  of  powder. 

Either  one  or  both  of  the  above  ac- 
counts is  undoubtedly  true.  We  give 
these  simple  statements  merely  to  shew 
our  London  readers  what  hardy  fellows 
we  must  be,  considering  what  a  diet  we 
have  been  reared  with. 

E 


FRAGMENT  A. 
No.  10. 

 "  Old  Hodgson  had  seen  so  many 

of  the  vices  and  snares  to  which  youths 
are  exposed  by  a  commerce  with  the 
world  in  early  life,  that  he  felt  it  an  im- 
perative duty  to  prevent,  by  these  salu- 
tary restrictions,  their  evil  influence  on 
his  son.  He  knew  that  the  elastic  vola- 
tility of  boyhood  was  little  calculated  to 
withstand  the  syren  voice  of  pleasure — 
that  the  unfledged  reasoning  faculties 
were  unable  to  distinguish  truth  from 
deception — that  the  susceptible  heart  of 
unsuspecting  innocence  would  easily 
contract  a  taint  by  associating  with  the 
corrupted  and  depraved.  For  these 
reasons,  he  wisely  resolved  to  subject 
his  son  to  the  trivial  inconvenience  of 
curbing  his  youthful  inclinations,  rather 
than  expose  him,  inexperienced  as  he 
was,  to  the  dangers  which  the  father 
too  well  knew  were  lurking  in  ambush 

at  every  turn."  "Certainly,"  I 

replied,  "old  Hodgson's  theory  and 
practice  would  be  the  most  laudable 
possible,  had  he  been  educating  his  son 
for  the  interior  of  a  monastery.  But  as 
he  was  travelling  this  very  path  where 
all  these  dangers  lurk,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  have  a  com- 


plete knowledge  of  the  road.  I  will  tell 
you,"  said  I,  "  what  old  Hodgson's  real 
duty  was. — He  ought,  as  early  as  possi- 
ble, to  have  convinced  his  son  that  he 
was  influenced  by  no  capricious  motives 
— that  the  true  interests  of  his  son  were 
the  rulers  of  his  actions,  the  landmarks 
at  which  he  aimed. — He  ought  thus  to 
have  obtained  the  young  man's  confi- 
dence, and  then  his  task  was  easy. 
Without  this,  no  parent  can  educate  a 
son ;  with  it,  a  parent  may  mould  a 
child  to  what  he  pleases.  If  the  youth 
could  have  reposed  full  confidence  in 
his  father,  he  would  naturally  have 
made  him  the  depository  of  all  his  se- 
crets— a  kind  of  accomplice  to  all  his 
actions.  When  once  the  father  had 
assumed  this  ascendency  over  his  son's 
mind,  he  had  every  power  of  his  soul 
under  restraint.  How  easy  would  it 
have  been  then  for  the  father  to  explain, 
by  anecdotes  and  illustrations,  the  dread- 
ful consequences  of  evil  habits,  and  the 
happy  results  of  virtuous  and  honour- 
able actions.  The  son,  thus  accustomed 
to  draw  useful  remarks,  and  deduce 
practical  conclusions  from  every  thing 
he  saw,  would  be  in  little  danger  from 
his  acquaintance  with  the  world. 

"1  have  two  friends,  both  honest, 
well  intentioned  men  ;  but  one  of  them 
is  wofully  mistaken  in  his  ideas  respect- 
ing the  education  of  youth — the  other 
deserves  to  be  a  model  for  fathers.  My 
friends  have  each  a  son  about  the  same 
age — between  nineteen  and  twenty.  One 
evening  about  Christmas,  these  youths, 
with  several  others,  had  been  prevailed 
upon  to  attend  a  cockfight  in  a  neigh- 
bouring village.  The  hour  was  late 
when  they  returned.  And  they  had 
indulged  too  freely  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  tap.  Mr.  Smith  was  informed  of 
his  son's  conduct ;  and  resolved,  by  the 
most  effectual  means,  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  his  son's  transgression.  To 
accomplish  this,  he  posted  himself  in 
the  avenue  to  the  town  ;  and,  believing 
that  shame  was  the  most  effectual  in- 
strument of  correction,  lectured  both 
the  son  and  his  companions  upon 
their  disgraceful  conduct — represented  to 
them  its  vicious  tendency — and  threat- 
ened to  turn  his  son  out  of  doors,  if  he 
ever  transgressed  in  the  same  manner 
again.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
young  man,  instead  of  being  ashamed  of 
his  folly,  felt  his  pride  wounded — and, 
being  unable  to  bear  the  suppressed 
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laugh  of  his  comrades,  contrived  to  steal 
from  his  father  with  two  or  three  friends, 
who  all  repaired  to  an  alehouse  in  the 
vicinity.  There,  by  the  fumes  of  the 
liquor  and  the  encouragement  of  his 
companions,  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
never  again  submitting  to  his  father's 
reproof.  This  new  freedom  felt  so 
sweet,  the  company  was  so  agreeable, 
and  the  idea  of  returning  home  so 
dreadful,  that  they  continued  drinking 
all  night  and  the  succeeding  day.  To- 
wards evening  the  father,  who  was  really 
a  kind  parent,  sent  word,  that  if  his  son 
would  return  home  to  console  his  dis- 
tressed mother,  he  should  be  forgiven  ; 
and  his  error  never  more  named.  He 
returned ;  but  his  father  had  lost  his 
authority — he  had  once  conceded,  and 
could  never  after  command  his  son  ;  who 
is  now  as  profligate  a  young  fellow  as 
any  I  know. 

"  How  much  different  was  the  beha- 
viour of  my  friend,  Mr.  Bentley,  to  his 
son  that  evening.  His  son  had  been 
carefully  taught  never  to  tell  a  lie.  And, 
though  he  had  resolved  to  deceive  his 
father  this  evening,  when  he  came  to 
the  trial,  his  resolution  failed.  When 
he  returned,  the  father  and  mother  con- 
trived to  be  absent,  in  order  that  he 
might  retire  to  rest  without  being  in- 
duced to  utter  a  falsehood  ;  which  they 
suspected  would  be  the  case,  if  they  met 
him  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The 
next  morning,  the  most  comfortable 
breakfast  was  prepared  for  him.  'I 
know,'  said  Mr.  Bentley,  with  his  usual 
smile,  '  your  appetite  will  not  be  good 
tins  morning.  It  is  an  inseparable  con- 
sequence of  taking  too  much  liquor.'  CI 
cannot  say,'  resumed  the  father,  'but 
that  I  feel  pleased  that  you  have  been 
led  to  commit  an  error  last  night.  You 
will  know  that  all  the  accounts  which 
I  have  given  you,  were  not  imaginary. 
It  is  necessary  that  you  should  know 
what  wickedness  there  is  in  the  world, 
and  I  should  have  been  happy  if  you 
could  have  taken  my  description  of  it 
upon  trust,  without  going  to  see.  But 
I  hope  you  have  felt  no  pleasure  in 
hearing  men  profane  the  name  of  their 
Maker — insult  the  sacred  Majesty  of 

heaven  abuse  his  creatures  cheat 

each  other  transform  themselves  to 

beasts  more  despicable  than  those  their 
cruelty  sported  with  ?  I  hope  you  were 
not  captivated  with  the  charms  of  a 
cockpit?' — 'Indeed/  replied  the  son, 


'  if  I  had  suspected  what  a  scene  I  was 
going  to  witness,  nothing  should  have 
induced  me  to  attend  a  cockfight.  But 
I  trust  it  will  be  a  lesson  I  shall  never 
forget  through  life.' — '  What  kind  of 
feelings  must  these  men  have,  do  you 
think,'  said  his  father,  '  who  can  spend 
the  chief  part  of  their  lives  among 
scenes  like  these  ?  1  think  you  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  choose  your  com- 
panions from  such  a  place.'  '  I  am  sure 
I  never  should,'  replied  the  son  with 
great  emphasis.  '  Now  that  you  know,' 
said  Mr.  Bentley,  'what  kind  of  wretches 
frequent  these  places,  would  it  not  be 
useful,  before  you  keep  company  with 
any  young  man,  to  inquire  whether  he  be 
font!  of  cock-fighting  or  not  ?' — '  I  will 
never  forget  to  make  the  inquiry,'  re- 
plied the  youth. 

"It  was  thus,  that  Mr  Bentley  always 
contrived  to  inculcate  some  useful  maxim 
of  life  upon  his  son's  errors — to  strength- 
en his  virtuous  habits  by  his  very  vices — 
and  to  make  him  reform  himself  by  his 

own  reflections.  Had  old  Hodgson 

done  thus,  he  need  not  now  be  mourn- 
ing the  follies  of  his  son." 

O  THE  ECCENTRIC  PHILANTHROPIST. 
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THE   REASONING  PHILOSOPHERS, 

A  Tale  of  Yore. 

It  is  reported  that  in  the  days  of  fa- 
ble, there  was  a  nation  of  philosophers 
who  were  not  only  excluded  from  all 
communication  with  other  men,  but  in 
one  particular  their  form  was  very  ex- 
traordinary. Each  of  them  had  but 
one  organ  of  perception  for  each  sense. 
They  had  only  one  eye  and  one  ear,  but 
still  each  sense  was  so  perfect,  that  they 
found  no  defect,  or  difficulty  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  faculties.  This  people 
had  a  sovereign,  with  whom  they  were 
never  allowed  a  personal  interview,  nor 
indeed  had  ever  any  one  of  them  so 
much  as  -seen  him.  He  resided  in  an 
inaccessible  palace,  which  was  so  situat- 
ed, that  while  he  could  view  and  super- 
intend the  affairs  of  all  his  subjects,  he 
remained  perfectly  invisible  to  every 
one.  A  great  part  of  the  employment 
of  these  Philosophers  consisting  in  re- 
searches into  difficult  subjects,  and  cu- 
rious speculations,  some  of  them  were 
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at  length  led  by  the  freedom  and  variety 
of  their  inquiries,  to  become  very  desi- 
rous of  obtaining  more  accurate  and  pre- 
cise ideas  of  the  person  of  their  Monarch, 
than  they  had  hitherto  received.  With 
this  view  they  exerted  all  their  faculties 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  his  constitu- 
tion, and  the  mode  of  his  existence. 
They  believed  themselves  fully  able  to 
comprehend  every  circumstance  which 
had  the  least  relation  to  him,  and  laid 
it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that 
every  discovery  he  was  pleased  to  make 
of  himself,  should  be  diligently  measur- 
ed by  the  standard  of  Reason.  , 

The  Monarch  saw  and  pitied  the 
fruitlessness  of  their  efforts,  but  being 
well  aware  of  their  vain  curiosity,  he 
judged  it  more  proper  to  send  them  a 
description  of  his  person,  than  to  give 
them  a  view  of  it.  Among  other  things 
he  informed  them  that  he  had  two  eyes 
and  two  ears.  This  account  threw  the 
whole  nation  of  Philosophers  into  con- 
fusion. Some  believed  the  report.  Some 
doubted.  Others  rejected  it.  A  violent 
controversy  ensued.  Part  of  them  con- 
tended that  their  inability  to  compre- 
hend it  was  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  the  report  ought  to  be 
believed,  as  they  could  find  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  the  faithfulness  and 
verac  ity  of  the  messengers  who  brought 
it,  nor  any  shadow  of  a  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  their  Sovereign  would  deceive 
them,  as  he  could  have  no  interest  to 
secure  by  such  an  imposition.  O- 
thers,  who  could  form  no  distinct  idea 
of  so  unaccountable  a  phenomenon,  as 
that  of  a  being  who  is  one  and  indivisi- 
ble having  two  eyes,  were  for  consider- 
ing one  of  them  as  something  like  a  spy- 
ing glass  to  the  other;  a  kind  of  instru- 
ment through  which  the  one  and  only 
proper  eye  beheld  the  objects  presented 
to  its  view.    But  the  most  philosophi- 


cal of  the  disputants  declared,  it  was  as 
impossible  for  one  sense  to  have  two  or- 
gans, as  it  was  for  two  or  three  senses 
to  be  in  any  respect  one.  Is  not,  said 
they,  the  sense  of  seeing  one  and  indi- 
visible? How  then  is  it  possible  for 
any  being  to  possess  this  one  and  indi- 
visible sense  of  seeing  in  two  organs  ? 
If  one  sense  could  have  two  organs, 
there  would  be  two  distinct  senses  of 
the  same  kind  in  one  being,  while  that 
sense  in  every  being  is  evidently  one 
and  indivisible.  We  cannot  perceive 
how  this  can  possibly  be !  If  we  had 
two  eyes  we  should  have  two  senses  of 
seeing ;  each  eye  would  distinctly  view 
separate  objects  at  the  same  time.  Or 
if  they  were  both  directed  to  one  object, 
we  should  have  two  impressions  of  one 
object ;  we  should  see  it  double.  If  we 
had  two  eyes,  we  should  have  two  dis- 
tinct senses  of  the  same  kind,  and  con- 
sequently should  be  two  individuals, 
for  distinct  senses  of  the  same  kind  can 
only  exist  in  two  different  and  distinct 
beings.  Away  with  such  an  absurdity 
as  to  suppose  that  our  Sovereign  has 
two  eyes  !  It  is  some  blunder  of  the 
messengers,  and  we  cannot  feel  ourselves 
under  any  obligation  to  believe  that 
which  is  a  fiat  contradiction  to  reason1! 

This  by  many  was  deemed  sound  lo- 
gic, and  considered  as  quite  decisive  on 
the  subject.  The  idea  of  having  come  to 
a  conclusion,  by  a  rational  process  of  the 
understanding,  opposed  to  the  notions  of 
the  vulgar,  gratified  their  vanity.  They 
flattered  themselves  on  the  superiority 
of  their  intellectual  powers,  and  pitied 
the  weakness  of  those  who  implicitly  be- 
lieved the  report.  "  Mutato  nomine  de 
te  fabula  narratur."  Is  not  the  whole 
of  this  applicable  to  a  certain  class  of 
reasoners  in  the  present  day  ? 

"  Haeretici  sunt,  qui  supra  Scripturam  sa« 
piunt." 


MEMOIRS 

Or   MR.  JOHN  DAWSON, 

Late  of  Sedbergh. 

Few  men,  we  believe,  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  country  have  reached 
that  eminence  to  which  the  subject  of 
the  present  memoir  has  arrived.  Most 


of  those  who  have  acquired  literary 
honours,  have  escaped  to  the  Metropo- 
lis ;  but  Mr.  Dawson  remained  among 
his  native  hills,  and  fame  even  found 
him  there.  When  it  is  recollected  that 
he  never  struggled  for  reputation,  that 
he  rather  sought  to  spend  his  life  in 
obscurity, 
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*'  Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life, 

To  pursue  ihe  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way," 

our  esteem  rises  to  veneration  ! 

John  Dawson  was  born  at  Ray  gill , 
in  the  chapelry  of  Garsdale,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Sedbergh,  in  the  west  riding  of 
Yorkshire,  about  the  latter  end  of  Janu- 
ary or  beginning  of  February,  1734. 
He  was  the  younger  of  two  sons  of 
William  and  Mary  Dawson,  who  lived 
•on  a  small  estate  of  their  own,  called 
Raygill,  where  31  r.  Dawson  was  born. 

As  old  Mr.  Dawson  was  a  man  of 
property,  and  had  only  a  family  of  two 
sons,  he  indulged  a  wish  that  one  of 
these  should  be  a  gentleman.  In  Gars- 
dale,  they  had  not  then,  ar.d  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  have  not  yet,  carried  their 
ideas  of  genteel  life  to  any  very  great 
extent.  An  exciseman  constituted  the 
summit  of  their  ambition ;  and  it  was 
therefore  decided  that  the  elder  brother 
should  be  educated  for  the  excise,  and 
the  younger  kept  at  home  to  learn  hus- 
bandry. Mr.  Dawson  had  consequently 
only  a  scanty  portion  of  school  educa- 
tion. He  received  the  little  he  did  re- 
ceive, under  the  Rev.  Charles  Udal,  the 
minister  and  schoolmaster  of  Garsdale  ; 
but  the  treatment  young  Dawson  re- 
ceived at  school,  was  so  severe,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  quit  the  school  before 
he  had  acquired  a  competent  stock  of 
classical  learning.  Though  he  was  thus 
debarred  from  the  assistance  of  a  tutor, 
he  was  not  deterred  from  pursuing  his 
studies.  His  elder  brother  continued 
at  school,  and  his  books  were  eagerly 
devoured  by  our  young  mathematician. 

His  hours  of  study,  at  this  time,  must 
have  been  exceedingly  limited ;  for,  as 
he  was  intended  to  follow  his  father's 
occupation,  he  was  constantly  employed 
in  assisting  his  father  to  cultivate  the 
Raygill  estate,  in  getting-  turf  and  flaws 
for  fuel  upon  the  common,  in  shepherd- 
ing his  father's  flocks  on  the  hills,  and  in 
knitting  stockings  for  hire.  He  posses- 
sed one  privilege,  however,  of  which  the 
son  of  more  indigent  parents  might  have 
been  denied — he  was  allowed  to  dispose  of 
his  knitting  brass,  (as  it  is  there  termed,) 
in  what  manner  he  thought  fit.  This 
was  constantly  laid  out  in  books,  chiefly 
in  the  mathematical  department. 

One  anecdote,  for  which  we  have  in- 
disputable authority,  will  scarcely  be 
believed  by  those  who  have  blundered 
for  years  through  the  higher  parts  of 
the  mathematics,  under  the  best  in- 
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structions  that  could  be  obtained.  Be- 
fore he  had  seen  any  works  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  invented  a  system  of  Conic  Sec- 
tions for  himself,  which  he  found,  on 
examination  in  after  years  to  be  tolera- 
bly correct ! 

His  principal  time  for  study  was  in 
winter,  after  the  toils  of  the  day  were 
closed.  At  these  hours,  he  had  no  other 
light  but  that  of  a  peat  fire,  situated  on 
the  floor — what  are  called,  by  the  coun- 
try people,  hearth  fires — the  painful 
stooping  posture  necessary  for  availing 
himself  of  this  light,  occasioned  a  violent 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  Avhich,  for  more 
than  a  year,  prevented  him  from  lying 
dewn  in  bed,  and  brought  him  to  so  low 
a  state  of  health,  that  his  life  was  for 
sometime  despaired  of. 

He  seems  at  this  early  age  to  have 
been  anxious  to  communicate  to  others, 
the  result  of  those  studies  which  had 
cost  him  so  much  application.  And  we 
can  enumerate  among  his  pupils,  at  that 
period,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mason,  lately  de- 
ceased, Dr.  John  Haygarth,  an  eminent 
physcian  first  at  Chester  and  afterwards 
at  Bath,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Sedg- 
wick of  Dent,  both  still  living.  He 
once,  if  not  oftener,  assisted  his  elder 
brother*  in  the  upper  room  of  Sedbergh 
Free  School. 

His  parents  began  now  to  be  convinc- 
ed that  some  learned  profession  would 
be  more  suitable  to  his  disposition  than 
the  drudgery  of  husbandry  and  shep- 
herding. He  therefore  selected  the 
medical,  as  presenting  the  widest  scope 
for  his  expanded  genius.  And  about  the 
age  of  23  or  24  was  bound  an  appren- 
tice, for  three  years,  as  surgeon  and 
apothecary,  to  the  noted  Doctor  Bracken 
of  Lancaster.  Here  he  continued  his 
mathematical  pursuits;  only  adding  to 
thern,  those  of  optics,  and  some  other 
branches  of  natural  philosophy. 

On  leaving  Lancaster,  he  waited  some 
time  at  Garsdale  for  a  situation,  and 
then  commenced  the  profession  of  apo- 
thecary at  Sedbergh,  (scarcely  ever 
practising  man-midwifery  or  surgery,) 
which  he  followed  till  about  32  years 
since. 


*  The  elder  brother,  James  Dawson,  when 
young  taught  writing  and  accounts  ;  and  was 
for  about  a  year  before  going  to  Lancaster,  a 
sort  of  private  tutor,  at  GrimeshiJI,  to  the  pre- 
sent Mr.  Moore's  elder  brother,  the  late  Key 
Giles  Moore. 
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After  thus  settling  in  Sedbergh,  he 
spent  six  months  in  London,  attending 
medical  and  anatomical  lectures,  and 
the  practice  of  the  hospitals.  He  was 
necessitated  to  leave  his  shop,  during  his 
absence,  to  a  person  who  very  material- 
ly injured  him. 

In  J  7(>7,  he  married  Miss  Ann  Thirn- 
beckj  of  Kllers,  in  Middlcton,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  the  greatest  harmony 
and  domestic  comfort,  till  her  death  in 
1812.  One  child  only  cemented  the 
nuptial  tie,  a  daughter,  who  is  now 
living  unmarried  in  Sedbergh. 

His  propensity  for  mathematical  stu- 
dies, and  his  skill  in  these  sciences,  in- 
duced him  to  instruct  young  gentlemen 
previous  to  their  appearance  at  College. 
His  fame,  by  this  means,  so  rapidly  in- 
creased, that  the  students  from  Cam- 
bridge, during  the  long  vacation,  often 
repaired  to  him  in  such  numbers,  that 
he  was  frequently  compelled  to  reject 
many  who  were  anxious  to  profit  by  his 
instructions. 

As  a  proof  how  highly  he  was  es- 
teemed by  his  pupils,  he  was  compli- 
mented with  an  elegant  service  of  plate, 
by  the  young  collegians  who  had  been 
educated  under  his  care.  Such  was  the 
mildness  of  his  temper  that  he  was 
almost  idolized  by  his  scholars. 

While  he  continued  to  practise  as  an 
Apothecary,  his  life  was  a  life  of  intense 
study  and  labour.  His  mornings  and 
evenings  were  devoted  to  long  rides  in 
order  to  visit  his  patients  ;  the  middle 
of  the  day  being  appropriated  to  the 
care  of  his  pupils,  none  of  whom  he  ever 
neglected. 

His  pupils  increased  so  much,  and  his 
natural  disposition  having  a  tendency 
to  mathematical  pursuits,  he  at  length 
declined  his  medical  occupation,  about 
the  year  1788,  and  applied  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  abstruse  sciences.  Though 
he  no  longer  practised  medicine  for  gain, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  afford  his  assis- 
tance gratuitously  to  the  poor,  and  to 
his  old  friends  and  neighbours.  His 
advice,  in  critical  cases,  was  sought  and 
esteemed  by  the  public,  far  beyond  that 
of  any  other  person. 

He  continued  his  occupation  of  tutor 
without  intermission  till  about  the  year 
1 8 1 5.  From  that  time  the  vigour  of  his 
mind  began  to  decay,  and  continued 
gradually  to  weaken,  as  the  bodily  in- 
nnni ties'  of  old  age  advanced,  till  the 
period  of  his  dissolution.    His  confine-  I 


ment  was  short.  And  so  long  as  his 
strength  permitted,  he  enjoyed  his  ac- 
customed exercise  of  walking,  to  which 
he  was  particularly  partial. 

He  closed  his  career,  high  in  the  es- 
teem of  all  who  knew  him,  and  rich  in 
honour  and  virtue,  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1820,  in  the  86th  year  of  his 
age. 

In  addition  to  the  pupils  mentioned 
above,  we  may  add  the  following  names 
of  men  who  have  been  an  honour,  not 
only  to  their  tutor,  but  to  their  country. 
— Dr.  Willan,  of  Bloomsbury  Square, 
the  late  Dr.  Ainslie,  the  late  Dr.  Gar- 
nett,  and  Dr.  Birkbeck,  who  succeeded 
Dr.  Garnett  in  the  Royal  Institution. 

Though  Mr.  Dawson  was  so  able  to 
instruct  others,  such  was  his  singular 
modesty,  that  he  never-  published  any 
work  of  importance.  And  in  what  he 
did  publish,  he  was  careful  to  conceal 
his  name. 

One  of  his  ablest  pieces  was  an  ex- 
position of  Dr.  Stewart's  errors  respect- 
ing the  sun's  distance.  The  subject  was 
so  very  intricate,  and  he  had  endea- 
voured to  simplify  it  in  so  complex  a 
manner,  that  few  astronomers  could 
point  out  his  errors,  though  all  were 
convinced  that  he  was  wrong.  Mr. 
Dawson,  however,  took  up  the  subject 
in  a  masterly  and  convincing  manner, 
pointed  out  his  errors,  and  accounted 
for  their  origin.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
this  work  was  burnt  in  a  very  destruc- 
tive fire,  and  the  author  could  not  be 
induced  to  favour  the  public  with  an- 
other edition.  The  work  has  since,  we 
are  happy  to  add,  been  published  in 
Mr.  Leylmrn's  Mathematical  and  Phi- 
losophical Repository,  Nos.  10  and  11. 

Mr.  Dawson  likewise  acquitted  him- 
self with  great  ability  in  a  controversy 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wildbore,  respect- 
ing the  evacuation  of  vessels  in  motion. 
This  work  is  included  in  Dr.  Hutton's 
Miscellanea  Mathematica.  In  this  con- 
test he  signed  his  letters  Wadson,  being 
an  anagram  on  his  name. 

He  was  also  engaged  in  a  controversy 
with  Mr.  Emerson  on  the  subject  of 
fluxions,  in  which  he  likewise  appeared 
to  advantage. 

In  the  4th  volume  of  the  memoirs  of 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Tran- 
sactions of  Manchester,  he  has  given  an 
ingenious  paper  on  the  inverse  method 
of  central  forces ;  and  in  the  5th  volume, 
a  scholium  and  proposition,  by  way  of 
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addenda  to  that  paper.  These  are  sign- 
ed A.  B.  and  were  afterwards  printed 
in  Leyburn's  Mathematical  Repository. 

He  very  successfully  opposed  Dr. 
Priestley  on  the  subject  of  Philosophical 
Necessity,  in  a  pamphlet,  published  in 
1781* 

He  also  revised  Cockin's  Arithmetic 
before  it  went  to  the  press. 

Mr.  Dawson  was  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Physical  So- 
cieties of  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Lite- 
rary and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man- 
chester. 

Though  few  men  dived  more  deeply 
into  the  depths  of  Mathematics  than 
Mr.  Dawson,  or  were  more  eminently 
skilled  in  those  branches  of  philosophy 
which  depend  upon  mathematical  learn- 
ing, yet  all  was  acquired  with  so  much 
ease  to  himself,  and  by  such  a  happy 
application  of  his  time,  that  he  never 
appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  deep  medita- 
tion, or  sequestered  himself  from  society, 
from  the  common  enjoyment  of  life,  or 
from  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  laborious 
profession.  His  friends  have  often  seen 
him  read,  with  vivacity  indeed,  but 
without  any  apparent  effort  of  mind, 
books  of  the  profoundest  mathematics, 
by  his  own  fire-side  amidst  the  noise  of 
conversation ;  when  his  countenance 
would  brighten,  and  his  hand  would 
stroke  the  arm  of  his  chair,  in  token  of 
the  pleasure  he  received  from  the  ele- 
gance of  the  author's  demonstrations,  or 
the  depth  of  his  researches. 

He  never  experienced  any  abstractions 
of  mind,  like  many  great  philosophers, 
whose  presence  is  particularly  distin- 
guished by  their  absence. 

It  is  extremely  pleasant  to  observe 
that  most  of  our  profoundest  students, 
have  been  genuine  Christians — Chris- 
tians from  conviction  of  the  infallible 
truths  of  the  Gospel — and  Mr.  Dawson 
adds  another  to  the  happy  number.  Do 
not  facts  like  these  speak  home  to  our 
hearts?  Do  they  not  prove,  that  the 
farther  a  man  is  able  to  extend  his  views 
and  expand  his  mind,  the  better  he  is 
able  to  comprehend  the  great  truths  of 
Christianity?  and  that  it  is  only  an 
effect  of  weak  minds  to  doubt  ? 

A  friend  of  ours,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mi.  Dawson,  and  who  has 


*  We  shall  give  some  account  of  this  pam- 
phlet in  our  next,  as  illustrative  of  Mr.  Daw- 
son's powerful  manner  of  reasoning. 


lent  us  much  assistance  in  compiling 
these  memoirs,  says,  in  the  conclusion 
of  one  of  his  letters : 

"  Mr.  Dawson,  though  of  studious 
and  retired  habits — modest  and  unas- 
suming, was,  when  those  were  about  him 
with  whom  he  was  intimate,  a  cheerful 
and  pleasant  companion — -joining  in  the 
common  and  familiar  topics  of  conversa- 
tion, without  ever  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree showing  that  superiority  of  intel- 
lect he  possessed,  to  the  discomfort  of 
any  one.  He  was  a  devout  Christian 
of  the  established  church — a  loyal  sub- 
ject— and  an  excellent  neighbour — and 
his  memory  must  ever  be  highly  revered 
by  those  who  had  the  happiness  of  his 
acquaintance." 

Should  we  enumerate  all  the  marks 
of  esteem  which,  even  to  our  knowledge, 
have  been  paid  to  Mr.  Dawson,  our 
limits  would  not  contain  them.  The 
following  however  we  shall  briefly  no- 
tice. About  13  or  14  years  ago,  Dr. 
Butler,  Head  Master  of  Harrow  School, 
formerly  one  his  pupils,  was  so  anxious 
to  obtain  a  portrait  of  his  venerable 
master,  that  he  proposed  sending  an 
artist  from  town.  This  Mr.  Dawson 
declined ;  being  unwilling  to  put  his 
friend  to  so  much  expense.  But  not 
long  afterwards,  Mr.  Allen,  the  cele- 
brated portrait  painter,  took  his  like- 
ness ;  from  which  he  had  an  engraving 
done  by  Burney,  published  14th  March 
1809.  The  copies  were  quickly  sold  at 
one  guinea  each.  At  the  foot  of  the 
engraving,  is  the  following  inscription  : 
"  To  the  friends  and  pupils  of  Mr.  Daw- 
son of  Scdbergh,  this  engraving  from  an 
original  picture  in  the  possession  of  R. 
H.  Leigh,  Esq.  is  respectfully  inscribed 
by  Joseph  Allen." — Mr.  Leigh  of  Leeds 
was  so  warm  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Daw- 
son, that  he  purchased  the  painting  of 
Mr.  Allen.  Nof  long  since  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Westall  took  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Dawson,  in  another  attitude,  for  the 
purpose  of  publication ;  but  what  be- 
came of  it,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain. 

We  are  happy  to  add,  in  conclusion, 
that  some  of  Mr.  Dawson's  old  pupils 
are  preparing  to  erect  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  this  wrorthy  man,  in 
Sedbergh  church.  It  is  their  intention 
to  make  it  plain  and  unostentatious,  as 
best  suiting  the  character  of  the  man 
they  so  much  esteem. 

E 
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To  tl)c  fcbitoiof  tfje  ilonsTialc  iklagajmc. 
Sir, 

When  the  tribute  of  public  praise,  or 
the  applause  of  an  impartial  individual, 
is  bestowed  upon  some  dear  departed 
friend  or  relative;  when  we  find  his 
name  revered  in  every  circle,  and  a  re- 
collection of  his  excellence  cherished  in 
every  generous  breast,  emotions  of  the 
purest  nature  are  awakened  in  us,  and 
we  feel  that  gratitude  glowing  in  our 
hearts,  which  no  encomium  lavished  on 
ourselves  could  have  called  forth  in  an 
equal  degree. 

With  feelings  such  as  these,  I  perused 
the  .short  memoir  of  Dr.  Garnett's  life 
contained  in  No.  9  of  the  Lonsdale 
Magazine,  and  a  wish  immediately  arose 
in  my  mind  to  offer  to  his  candid  bio- 
grapher, through  the  same  medium,  a 
daughter's  grateful  acknowledgments. — 
It  is  highly  gratifying  to  me  to  find  tha 
tribute  of  respect  paid  to  his  memory 
which  assuredly  his  native  county  owed  to 
him ;  for  if  society  in  general  are  proud  to 
acknowledge  him  as  one  of  their  bright-  '] 
est  ornaments,  how  much  more  ought 
his  merit  to  be  appreciated  by  those  re- 
sident on  the  spot  where  he  first  drew 
breath.  The  rude  hills  of  the  north 
were  ever  dear  to  him,  even  to  the 
last,  and  when  his  prospects  shone  the 
fairest,  the  thoughts  of  his  native  West* 
morland  arose  in  his  mind,  and  lie 
pleased  himself  with  the  hopes  of  one 
day  returning  to  it,  perhaps  in  the  au- 
tumn of  life,  there  to  enjoy  the  hard 
earned  fruits  of  his  labours  ;  but  heaven 
willed  it  otherwise  ;  those  hopes  he  was 
destined  never  to  realize,  and  if  any  re- 
flection can  reconcile  his  daughters  to 
their  irreparable  loss,  'tis  this — "  it  is 
the  will  of  God  !"  Years  may  mil  on, 
the  order  of  things  glide  smoothly  in 
their  accustomed  course,  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  friend  or  companion 
may  have  faded  from  the  minds  of 
those  whom  he  loved  in  life,  but  the 
bosom  of  the  orphan  cannot  cease  its 
secret  sorrowing,  the  shadow  of  happier 
days  which  might  have  dawned,  will 
eftres  dwell  there,  mingled  with  the  as- 
pirations of  gratitude  for  blessings  yet 
enjoyed. 

Had  I  been  honoured  with  a  personal 

knowledge  of  my  dear  parent's  mind 
and  character,  had  it  pleased  Him  in 
whose  hand  are  the  issues  of  life  and 


death,  that  I  had  grown  up  to  woman- 
hood under  a  father's  guiding  and  pro- 
tecting care,  enjoying  in  riper  years 
that  intimate  intercourse  which  a  de- 
serving daughter  has  every  right  to 
claim,  mine  would  have  been  the  de- 
lightful task  of  giving  to  the  world  a 
memoir  of  his  private  virtues.  I  would 
have  followed  the  steps  (at  however 
humble  a  distance)  of  the  highly  gifted 
daughter  of  Neeker  ;  I  would  have  trac- 
ed with  filial  affection  those  minuter 
traits  which  mark  the  social  hours  of 
the  man  of  science.  It  would  have  been 
in  my  power  to  have  exhibited  his  mind 
relaxed  from  that  intense  exertion  which 
an  arduous  and  harassing  profession 
called  forth,  delivering  itself  up  to  the 
free  enjoyment  of  a  communion  with 
other  congenial  spirits,  or  indulging  in 
elegant  and  literary  recreations.  These 
scenes  being  in  some  measure  of  a  do- 
mestic character,  fall  perhaps  more  par- 
ticularly under  the  notice  of  a  female 
eye;  and,  althoughthey  are  in  themselves 
immaterial,  there  will  I  trust  always  be 
found  in  English  society,  hearts  open  to 
receive  and  sympathise  with  them. — 
But  why  do  1  dwell  on  the  delightful 
idea,  which  can  never  now  expand  into 
any  thing  more  than  a  creation  of  my 
own  fancy  ?  It  is  perhaps  also  presump- 
tuous in  me  to  suppose  that  under  any 
circumstances  I  should  have  been  com- 
petent to  the  task  ;  but  I  may  with 
heartfelt  sorrow  add,  under  the  circum- 
stances I  have  alluded  to,  I  should  have 
been  much  more  so  than  1  ever  now  can 
be.  No  man  ever  entertained  higher 
notions  of  the  extent  to  which  the  fe- 
male mind  may  be  cultivated,  than  my 
lamented  father  ;  and  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  his  own  daughters  would 
have  been  the  first  to  have  benefited  by 
them. 

Permit  me  Mr.  Editor,  while  I  offer 
my  thanks  to  your  anonymous  corres- 
pondent for  his  well  written  manorial, 
to  notice  one  error  into  which  he  has,  I 
am  confident,  unintentionally  fallen. 
The  liberality  of  sentiment  he  has  evinc- 
ed throughout, induces  me  to  believe  that 
he  will  feel  satisfaction  rather  than  dis- 
pleasure in  my  correction  of  it.  He 
thus  states  his  account  of  Dr.  Garnett's 
scientific  labours  in  the  Royal  Insititu- 
tion.  "  He  resigned  his  situation  at 
Glasgow,  in  1799,  and  entered  on  Ins 
new  career.  He  found  however  that  he 
was  inadequate  to  the  task,  his  recent 
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loss  had  produced  a  debility  of  body 
which  ill  qualified  him  for  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  and  other  causes  tended  to 
depress  his  spirits.    He  retained  his  of- 
fice through  the  first  and  second  course 
of  lectures,  but  without  receiving  that 
distinguished  applause  which  had  fol- 
lowed his  former  lectures."    So  far  as 
relates  to  the  state  of  his  health,  this  ac- 
count is  perfectly  correct,  but  the  writer 
has  imbibed  an  erroneous  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  alleged  falling  off  of  pub- 
lic applause,  and   the  resignation  of 
his  professorship  in  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion.    From  the  testimony  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,  I  assert  that  it  suffered 
no  diminution  until  the  period  of  his 
death,  and  the  lassitude  which  hung 
over  him,  although  it  might  damp  the 
fire  of  genius,  could  not  disguise  it  to 
the  discerning  mind,  the  period  which 
was  occupied  in  delivering  those  courses 
of  lectures  to  his  metropolitan  audience 
may  justly  be  considered  the  most  brili- 
ant  part  of  his  career,  like  the  last  rays 
which  emanate  from  the  setting  sun 
ere  it  is  enveloped   in  the  shades  of 
night,  it  was  the  closing  scene  of  his  day 
of  glory.    I  need  not  seek  for  a  stronger 
proof  in  confirmation  of  this  than  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  his  name  is  yet 
mentioned  by  the  older  members  of  the 
Royal  Institution.  Although  years  have 
passed  away,  and  many  shining  lights 
have  appeared  amongst  them,  reflecting 
equal  honour  on  themselves  and  on  the 
cause  of  philosophy,  they  have  not  for- 
gotten him  who  was  once  their  leading- 
star,  they  have  not  forgotten  the  man 
who  was  for  a  time  the  first,  and  sup- 
porting pillar  in  the  noble  structure  they 
had  reared.    But  I  would  refer  those 
who  require  further  proofs  to  the  ac 
counts  published  at  the  period  of  his 
death,  first  to  the  animated  sketch  pre- 
facing his  lectures  on  Zoonomia.    "  Dr 
Garnett  was  received  by  the  managers 
of  the  Royal  Institution  with  attention 
and  civility.     During  the  winter  the 
lecture  room  was  crowded  with  persons 
of  the  first  distinction  and  fashion,  as 
well  as  by  those  who  had  individually 
contributed  much  to  the  promotion  of 
science,  and  although  the  northern  ac- 
cent which  Dr.  Garnett  still  retained, 
in  a  slight  degree,  rendered  his  voice 
somewhat  inharmonious  to  an  audience 
in  London,  his  modest  and  unaffected 
manner  of  delivering  his  opinions,  his 
familiar  and  at  the  same  time  elegant 


language,  rendered  him  the  object  of  al- 
most universal  kindness  and  approba- 
tion.    The  exertions  of  the  winter  had 
in  some  measure  injured  his  health,  and 
a  great  degree  of  uncertainty  that  be 
saw  in  his  prospects  tended  greatly  to 
depress  his  spirits.     He  determined 
however  to  keep  his  situation  in  the  in- 
stitution in  order  that  he  might  at  a 
more  convenient  time  be  justified  to 
himself  in  resigning  it."     A  little  fur- 
ther on — "  Towards  the  middle  of  au- 
tumn he  returned  to  the  Institution, 
and  in  the  winter  he  recommenced  his 
duties  as  professor.     The  effects  pro- 
duced upon  his  lecturing  by  these  and 
other  irritating  circumstances  were  re- 
markable.    Debility  of  body,  as  well 
as  uneasiness  of  mind,  incapacitated 
him  for  that  ardent  and  energetic  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  by  which  he  had  been 
so  eminently  distinguished.    His  spirit- 
ed and  at  the  same  time  modest  method 
of  delivery,  was  changed  into  one  lan- 
guid and  hesitating,  that  during  this  pe- 
riod occasioned  an  erroneous  judgment 
to  be  formed  of  his  abilities  as  a  man  of 
science  and  a  teacher,  by  such  of  his  au- 
dience as  were  unacquainted  with  the 
cause,  or  the  intrinsic  value  and  merit  of 
the  man."  Again. — "It  was  well  known 
to  Dr.  Garnett's  particular  friends  that 
during  the  early  part  of  this  session  he 
determined  to  withdraw  himself  from 
the  Institution,  but  the  success  of  the  es- 
tablishment, which  he  sanguinely  hoped, 
would  stand  unrivalled  in  the  universe, 
was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  af- 
fections of  his  mind  that  he  resolved  to 
forego  every  personal  consideration  ra- 
ther than  risk  an  inconvenience  to  the 
Institution  by  ceasing  to  deliver  his  lec- 
tures, in  the  middle  of  a  course;  liberal- 
ly considering  that  the  managers,  after 
the  business  of  the  season  was  over, 
would  have  time  and  opportunity  before 
the  next  session  to  fill  the  professor's 
chair  with  talents  competent  to  the  ar- 
duous undertaking."    I  do  not  feel  my- 
self perfectly  at  liberty  to  enter  fully 
into  the  motives  of  this  determination, 
but  I  can  state  without  the  smallest  he- 
sitation that  it  was  not  influenced  by 
any  imagined  decrease  of  public  appro- 
bation.   I  can  account  in  no  other  way 
for  this  idea  having  gone  abroad,  than 
the  supposition  that  the  latter  part  of 
the  passage  quoted  above,  has  been  mis- 
construed.   To  a  stranger  unacquainted 
with  the  real  state  of  the  case,  it  cer- 
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tainly  does  imply  some  diminution  of 
celebrity,  and  I  have  transcribed  it  at 
length,  in  order  to  refute  that  idea  from 
undoubted  authority.  One  very  great 
inducement  to  the  resignation  of  his  si- 
tuation, was  the  ardent  desire  he  had 
always  entertained  of  pursuing  his  pro- 
fession as  a  physician  in  London,  this 
had  been  his  determination  previous  to 
his  quitting  his  situation  in  Glasgow,  but 
from  this  he  was  necessarily  restrained 
during  the  time  he  was  so  exclusively 
occupied  in  the  Royal  Institution. 

If  I  am  not  already  considered  as 
trespassing  upon  the  indulgence  of  your 
readers,  Mr.  Editor,  I  will  conclude  this 
statement  with  an  extract  from  a  short 
memoir  of  Dr.  Garnett's  life,  drawn  up 
by  one  of  the  most  intimate  and  valued 
friends  he  ever  possessed,  and  published 
in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  August, 
1802. — "  The  reputation  which  he  (Dr. 
Garnett)  had  acquired  while  a  lecturer 
in  Anderson's  Institution,  in  Glasgow, 
induced  the  managers  of  the  Royai  In- 
stitution to  offer  him  the  place  of  lec- 
turer in  physics  and  philosophy,  a  se- 
lection which  was  the  more  honourable 
to  Dr.  Garnett,  as  it  was  entirely  un- 
solicited and  unexpected  by  him.  The 
temptation  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
He  accordingly  acceded  to  the  proposed 
terms,  and  coming  immediately  to  Lon- 
don, delivered  his  lectures  during  two 
seasons  to  a  crowded  and  brilliant  audi- 
ence. The  publicity  he  had  thus  gain- 
ed, added  to  other  circumstances,  influ- 
enced him  to  resign  his  seat  in  the 


Institution,  and  the  lease  of  a  house  in 
Great  Marlborough  Street  being  on  sale, 
he  bought  it,  and  built  a  large  and  con- 
venient lecture  room,  purchased  a  quan- 
tity of  philosophical  apparatus,  and  had 
the  pleasure  last  winter  to  see  his  forms 
filled  with  pupils.  In  the  spring  he 
began  a  new  course,  and  was  advancing 
towards  its  close  when  illness  for  a  time 
suspended  his  labours.  Resolutely 
struggling  with  disease,  in  a  few  days 
he  resumed  his  chair,  and  gave  several 
lectures  when  suffering  under  the  se- 
verest indisposition  ;  but  at  length  his 
feeble  limbs  refused  to  obey  the  dictates 
of  his  vigorous  mind,  and  he  was  ob- 
liged to  remain  in  his  own  apartment." 
He  never  quitted  it  more,  until  carried 
to  that  gloomy  chamber  of  repose,  where 
the  ashes  of  the  philosopher  are  min- 
gled indiscriminately  with  those  of  the 
unlettered  and  the  obscure.  The  man 
of  science  was  lost  to  his  conntry  ;  the 
firm  and  devoted  friend,  to  those  indi- 
viduals honoured  by  his  particular  es- 
teem ;  and  the  affectionate  parent,  to 
his  children. 

The  hearts  of  the  generous  will  par- 
don me,  if  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  a 
subject  which  has  already  been  brought 
before  them  in  a  former  number  of  this 
publication.  I  rest  doubly  assured  that 
they  will  sympathise  with  the  feelings 
of  a  daughter,  to  whom  every  thing 
connected  with  the  celebrity  of  her 
father's  name  is  most  sacredly  interest- 
ing. 

C.  G.  G. 


 «I  AM 

ANTHONY  YET  TAKE  HENCE  THIS  JACK  AND  WHIP  HIM."  SH AKSPEARE. 


Ko  tf)c  Ccntincl. 


When  ordinary  talents  are  prostituted 
to  scurrility  and  abuse,  they  fall  even 
beneath  the  pitiable  notice  of  our  hatred 
and  contempt. 

A  correspondent  who  signs  herself 
"Antionette  Everbloom,"  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Centinel,  has  thought 
proper  to  attack  me,  in  the  grossest 
language  of  impertinence  and  reproof ; 
and  has  doubtless  been  at  some  pains 


to  collect  the  discordant  jingle  of  "nc?i- 

sense"  "bungler"         trifl ing  '  and 

"flimsy,"  which  thunder  in  such  meta- 
phorical confusion  through  the  mazes 
of  her  elaborate  epistle. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  take  up  the 
glove,  which  Miss  Everbloom  has  so 
heroically  thrown  down,  nor  could  I — 
even  had  I  the  inclination — vie  with 
her,  in  the  choice  collection  of  Billings- 
gate eloquence,  with  which  she  has 
treated  the  public,  in  the  production  to 
which  I  allude. 
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It  is  wholly  unnecessary  in  my  fair 
correspondent  to  assure  me,  she  is  "nei- 
ther a  learned  lady,  nor  an  accomplished 
one" — for  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  of  the  present  system  of  edu- 
cation, yet  I  never  knew  an  instance  in 
which  the  most  necessary  of  all  lessons 

 that  of  being  at  least  polite  has 

been  so  entirely  disregarded,  as  it  would 
have  been  in  her  case,  had  she  even  had 
the  benefit  of  ordinary  advantages  ;  and 
indeed,  Mr.  Centinel,  I  do  the  sex  more 
justice  than  to  suppose,  such  grossness 
could  proceed  from  any  "  timid  female," 
who  possesses  the  slightest  pretensions 
to  modesty  and  refinement, 

"  For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense.1" 

Perhaps  there  is  no  error  which  is  so 
much  entitled  to  our  lenity  and  forgive- 
ness, as  that  into  which  we  are  led  by  a 
blind  or  indiscreet  zeal  for  the  character 
and  reputation  of  our  friends;  granting  it 
to  result  from  a  motive  not  unworthy 
in  itself,  yet  it  is  one  by  which  most  is 
hazarded,  with  the  least  prospect  of  ad- 
vantage, and  it  is  more  than  bargain 
but  we  expose  some  foible  of  our  own, 
or  at  best,  hold  up  to  public  ridicule 
the  vices  or  weakness  we  have  been  at 
so  much  pains  to  defend — and  I  cannot 
but  think  it  is  a  little  unfortunate,  for 
the  fair  individuals  of  the  circle,  in 
which  Miss  Everbloom  is  doubtless  "  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light,"  that  their 
cause  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  so 
impetuous  an  advocate;  for  so  insuper- 
able an  objection  has  the  unrestrained 
though  "testy  bachelor"  to  join  his  for- 
tune to  that  of  a  jade,  that  I  could  as- 
sure my  fair  correspondent,  her  very 
temper,  and  the  absence  of  all  that  usu- 
ally characterizes  her  sex,  would  alone 
ensure  her  continuance  of  the  name  she 
expresses  herself  already  so  heartily 
tired  of.  Happily  for  myself,  I  am  in 
no  danger  of  uniting  my  fate  to  hers, 
being  no  "  testy  old  bachelor,"  nor  yet 
a  "rejected  lover,"  but  happy  in  the 
enviable  possession  of  all  the  blessings 
of  connubial  life.  But  indeed  could  I 
have  ranked  myself  in  either  of  the 
classes  which  Miss  Everbloom  so  sar- 
castically pities,  I  must  confess,  I  should 
have  been  unwilling  to  have  shared  my 
lot,  with  one  who  seems  to  anticipate  no 
"  change"  from  matrimony,  but  that  of 
name. 

To  convince  the  Lady  that  I  do  in- 
deed "  take  in  good  part,"  the  advice 


she  has  to  offer,  I  will  with  equal  "  hu- 
mility," and  as  much  good  humour, 
submit  to  her  a  suggestion  of  my  own — 
which  is — to  spare  no  time  nor  honour- 
able means  of  "changing"  the  name  she 
has  so  much  reason  to  be  ashamed  of ; 
and  those  who  are  no  better  acquainted 
with  it  than  myself,  may  then  perhaps 
forget,  the  little  meanness  by  which  it 
was  characterized. 

 Who  takes  offence  hefore  'lis  meant 

Is  in  himself  offending." 

And  I  own,  it  has  puzzled  the  little 
ingenuity  I  possess,  to  divine  the  motive 
for  Miss  Everbloom's  attack.  Various 
conjectures  have  suggested  themselves, 
and  in  charity  to  the  rest  of  her  sex,  I 
can  only  suppose  she  has  trafficked  with 
her  talent,  and  become  the  ready  hire- 
ling of  some  vindictive  spirit,  not  quite 
so  well  skilled  in  the  language  of  abuse 
as  herself ;  or — more  plausible  still — 
the  irritable  spinster  for  aught  I  know, 
may  enjoy  the  dignified  office  of  village 
schoohnistress,  who  from  the  habitual 
tyranny  of  shaking  the  rod,  over  the 
heads  and  tails  of  her  terrified  pupils, 
is  wishful  to  try  its  effects  upon  me — 
"  Utrum  horum  mavis  accipe  ?"' 

At  all  events  she  is  a  competitor,  I  am 
not  ambitious  of  being  seen  in  company 
with ;  I  therefore  take  leave  of  her,  with 
the  hope,  that  she  will  benefit  by  the 
hint,  and  retire  into  her  former  obscu- 
rity, or  find  an  antagonist  more  suited 
to  her  plebeian  capacity  than 

ANTHONY  EVERGREEN. 

Nov.  18th,  lb20. 

THE  HERMIT 
OF   THURSTON  VALE. 
NO.  I. 

"  Happy  the  man  who,  innocent, 
Grieves  not  at  ills  he  can't  prevent ; — ■ 
His  skiff  does  with  the  current  glide. 
Nor  puffing  pulls  against  the  tide  ; — 
But,  paddling  by  the  scuffing  crowd, 
Sees,  unconcern  d,  life's  wager  row'd  ;— 
And,  when  he  can't  pervent  foul  play, 
Enjoys  the  folly  of  the  fray" 

According  to  your  expectation,  Cou- 
sin, your  parcel  was  really  an  agreeable 
treat.  Through  the  kindness  of  your 
friend  at  Ulverston,  I  received  it  in  due 
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time.  And  the  perusal  of  some  of  the 
books  has  had  the  effect  of  making  me 
forget  the  rain  and  storm  which  assailed 
the  outside  of  my  hut,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  and  even  of  making  me 
feel  more  pleasure  in  the  inside  than  I 
have  felt  for  these  many  years. 

1  am  rather  unaccustomed  to  writing; 
for,  though  my  spirits  feel  as  elastic  as 
ever,  my  fingers  refuse  their  wonted 
vigour.  Seventy-five  years,  Cousin, 
make  a  sad  inroad  upon  a  young  man's 
agility.  My  eyes  can  yet  climb  the 
steep  and  rugged  sides  of  the  Old  man 
and  Walna  Scar,  but  my  feet  feel  no 
inclination  to  follow  them. 

Long  inured,  as  1  have  been,  to  the 
contemplation  of  nature  and  nature's 
operations,  I  had  nearly  forgot  that  all 
the  world  was  not  as  harmless  as  the 
peaceful  vale  which  I  have  so  long  in- 
habited ;  and  whose  unconscious  clods 
will  soon  leave  no  traces,  except  a  nar- 
row green  mound,  where  sleep  the  re- 
mains of  the  Hermit  of  Thurston  Vale  ! 

It  is  late  in  life,  Cousin,  for  me  to 
resume  that  correspondence  which  once 
afforded  the  most  agreeable  exercise  of 
my  leisure  hours.  You  sometimes  then 
complained  that  I  beheld  objects  with  a 
more  scrutinizing  eye  than  their  impor- 
tance or  their  impotency  warranted ; 
and  I  fear  that  the  recluse  nature  of  the 
latter  part  of  my  life,  has  not  had  a 
tendency  to  uncurdle  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  in  my  breast.  I  suspect  the 
world  to  be  filled  with  deception,  in- 
trigue, and  knavery  ;  at  least  it  was  so 
when  I  had  acquaintance  with  it,  and 
the  books  you  have  sent,  only  convince 
me  that,  as  it  was  then  so  it  is  now. 

But  this  moralizing  misanthropy  may 
perhaps  tire  you.  I  will  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  your  request,  give  you  a  plain 
pencil  sketch  of  the  ideas  wnich  struck 
me,  as  I  perused  your  favours. 

The  first  book  that  caught  my  atten- 
tion was  Life  in  London  a  most 

useful  work  for  a  young  man.  For  you 
and  me,  Cousin,  our  day  is  over ;  it  is 
therefore  of  little  utility  "for  us  to  study 
how  to  be  villains.  But  for  any  young 
man,  who  wishes  to  learn  how  to  seduce 
an  innocent  girl,  or  to  take  one  into 
keeping  whom  some  other  scoundrel  has 
already  seduced,  I  would  by  all  means 
recommend  Pierce  Egan's  new  work. 
When  you  and  I  were  young,  Cousin, one 
had  no  chance  to  make  any  progress  in 
vice ;  one  had  so  much  to  learn  before 


one  could  be  admitted  into  the  respect- 
able society  of  debauchees,  that  many 
a  promising  youth  was  induced  to  con- 
tinue virtuous,  merely  from  the  difficul- 
ty of  becoming  vicious.  The  case  is 
now  altered.  A  young  man  of  spirit 
has  now  nothing  to  do  but  obtain  the 
Villain's  Grammar,  alias,  "  Life  in 
London  ;•"  and,  by  a  careful  perusal  or 
two,  he  will  be  fit,  or,  according  to  the 
phraseology  of  that  Grammar,  up  to  any 
thing. 

Pray,  when  you  write  again,  let  me 
know  if  Mr.  Egan  has  any  design  of 
opening  a  school  in  the  Metropolis,  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  young  gentle- 
men the  most  fashionable  method  of 
becoming  scoundrels?  There  is  no 
doubt  but  he  might  obtain  a  much  bet- 
ter school  than  that  of  Belcher's.  

I  cannot  say  but  I  was  both  amused 
and  perplexed  with  an  article  in  the 
New  Monthly,  upon  "Study  and 
Students."  The  writer  strenuously  re- 
commends hot  rolls  and  eggs,  as  a  pre- 
paration for  study.  These,  I  suppose, 
you  Londoners  have  discovered  to  excel 
stewed  prunes,  so  much  insisted  on  by 
a  similar  philosopher.  He  recommends 
"  fetching  a  long  walk"  in  order  to 
throw  off  "  learned  thoughts."  I  rather 
suspect  that  many  of  your  London  lite- 
rati find  "  learned  thoughts"  very  ini- 
mical to  study.  The  writer  of  the  ar- 
ticle alluded  to,  if  1  may  judge  by  his 
manner,  has  fetched  a  long,  very  long 
walk,  before  he  sat  down  to  write.  Can 
you  tell  me,  Cousin,  what  he  means  by 
calling  chess  a  "divine  game"?  Does 
your  London  religion  consist  in  playing 
at  chess?  or  do  you  suppose  the  joys 
of  another  world  will  comprise  chess 
among  the  number? — or,  in  short,  what 
do  you  suppose  constitutes  the  divinity 
of  this  "divine  game." 

One  of  your  sentimental  writers  1 

forget  his  name — (my  memory,  Cousin, 
is  much  more  treacherous  now  than  it 
was  fifty  years  since)  says  that  no- 
thing delights  him  so  much  as  to  sec  an 
old  man  laughing.  Had  he  been  with 
me  yesterday  while  I  read  the  article 
in  the  London  Magazine  respecting 
Blackwood's,  he  would  have  been  quite 
transported;  for,  as  Horace  says, 

Lsetus  in  praisens,  ....  quod  ultra  est 
Oderil  curare  ;  et  amara  lento 
Teiuperet  risu  

But  I  have  almost  forgot  my  Latin ;  and 
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no  wonder,  for  I  cannot  long  expect  to 
retain  even  my  English. 

The  London  Magazine  carries  the 
lex  talionis  to  an  extent  that  exceeds  all 
precedent.  Because  Blackwood's  men, 
they  say,  have  raked  into  private  fail- 
ings, they  will  do  so  too.  Who  gave 
them  authority  to  publish  all  this  scur- 
rilous language  they  have  not  told  us, 
nor  what  makes  them  so  warmly  espouse 
the  cause  of  Leslie,  Kirkby,  Words- 
worthy  Coleridge,  etc.  I  cannot  imagine. 
But  their  apparent  anxiety  to  undeceive 
the  public,  brings  to  my  recollection  an 
occurrence  about  twenty  years  since. 
Being  at  Ulverston  about  that  time,  I 
called  with  an  acquaintance  at  a  newly 
opened  alehouse  in  King  Street.  The 
Landlord  was  very  obliging,  and  very 
kindly  informed  us  what  an  unprinci- 
pled fellow  the  Landlord  at  the  adjoin- 
ing public  house  was.  He  told  us  that 
he  gave  short  measure,  sold  poor  ale, 
and  was  always  railing  against  his 
neighbours ;  that  he  kept  rough  com- 
pany, and  irregular  hours — in  short, 
that  he  was  a  very  mean  fellow.  When 
the  Landlord  retired,  a  little  man  who 
had  listened  very  attentively  in  the  cor- 
ner, drily  observed,  "  I  think  his  kind 
hints  are  not  intended  so  much  for  the 
public  good  as  for  his  own.  Don't  you 
think  he  wants  to  sell  his  own  ale?" 
How  far  Baldwin  versus  Blackwood 
may  be  a  case  in  point  1  cannot  deter- 
mine. But  I  know  that  Quacks  of  all 
descriptions,  while  they  warn  yon  a- 
gaihst  the  spurious  drugs  of  others,  ge- 
nerally contrive  to  have  some  of  their 
own,  which  they  can  confidently  recom- 
mend. If  Blackwood  sells  more  of  his 
work  than  Baldwin  does  of  his,  there  is 
no  wonder  that  Blackwood  should  be 
discovered  to  be  a  scoundrel. 

What  gentlemanly 3  well  educated  per- 
sons you  select  for  Editors  in  London, 
is  pretty  evident  from  the  delicate  com- 
parison of  a  man  standing  in  the  pillory, 
and  making  a  hearty  "  breakfast  of  the 
rotten  eggs  with  which  he  was  pelted." 
— Fortunately,  I  had  taken  my  break- 
fast before  I  began  to  read  ;  but  an  el- 
derly woman,  a  neighbour  of  mine,  was 
seriously  affected  by  it.  Should  you 
ever  see  any  of  the  Editors,  do  remind 
them,  that,  though  they  may  never  ex- 
pect any  one  above  a  porter  or  a  dray- 
man to  read  their  work,  still  these  men 
have  stomachs,  or,  if  they  have  none, 
their  wives  may. 

January,  1821.— No.  XIII.  Vol, 


I  was  highly  diverted  with  their  com- 
parison of  a  printing  press  to  a  pistol,  a 
small  sword,  a  knife,  and  a  bludgeon. 
Men  so  rife  in  rhetoric  cannot  fail  to  be 
eloquent. 

Generous  souls  !  they  are  so  disinter- 
ested in  their  exposition  of  this  Scottish 
mischief — so  like  the  landlord  at  Ulver- 
ston.— It  is  done  so  pro  bono  publico — 
without  any  design  but  to  warn  the 
public  of  their  danger — that  they  must 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  public  at 
large.  And  no  doubt,  before  this,  nu- 
merously signed  addresses  will  have 
been  sent  in  to  thank  them  for  exposing 
the  Scottish  monster. 

To  prove  their  detestation  of  private 
scandal,  they  rake  up  the  private  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  once  a 
neighbour  of  mine,  when  he  lived  be- 
side Bowness.  Luckily  they  had  heard 
of  none  of  his  frolics  while  he  was  among 
the  Volunteers  at  Kendal,  else  these 
would  have  given  an  additional  grace  to 
the  columns  of  the  London.  How  far 
jumping  disqualifies  a  man  for  a  Pro- 
fessorship, 1  do  not  know ;  but  if  it  be 
a  disqualification,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  institute  a  regulation  that  none  but 
cripples  should  be  admitted  to  the  chair? 
Mr.  Wilson  could  not  only  run  and 
jump,  but  he  had  actually  (O  mores  !) 
thrown  some  Methodistical  expressions 
into  his  "  Isle  of  Palms  !"  And  yet 
they  made  him  Professor  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy. Oh,  Edinburgh  1  what  could 
a  man,  who  could  either  run  or  jump 
know  of  Moral  Philosophy  ?  The  Lion's 
head  would  have  appointed  a  man  on 
crutcl:es — or — perhaps — himself.  But 
his  greatest  crime  is  reserved  to  the 
last. — He  was  once  a  Whig  and  now  he 
is  a  Tory !  They  abominate  all  changes 
— they  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  his  turn- 
ing, and  therefore  they  advise  him  to 
turn  back. 

They  seem  to  be  very  angry  at  Black- 
wood's for  its  personalites  and  its  scur- 
rility; and,  by  way  of  a  lesson  in  polite- 
ness, they  hint  at  Dr.  Morris'  having 
horns  on  his  head,  and  "a  long  tail  in 
his  great  coat  pocket."  I  who  have 
spent  my  time  chiefly  among  the  un- 
cultivated sons  of  the  Lake  Mountains, 
can  form  no  conception  of  what  you 
consider  to  be  civility  in  London;  but  I 
suppose  the  London  Magazine  may  be 
received  as  a  specimen. 

I  was  very  much  astonished  at  the 
length  of  the  article,  till  they  informed 
//.  D 
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me  that  a  poet  had  sunk  c:  ten  thou- 
sand fathoms  deep"  in  their  fincy.  I 
was  then  only  astonished  at  the  depth 
of  a  London  fancy.  Men  like  these 
can  fancy  any  thing — I  should  not  be 
surprised,  if  they  were  to  fancy,  that  I 
have  no  business  to  laugh  at  their  fancies. 

I  trust  you  will  inclose  a  number  of 
Black  wood's  Magazine  in  your  next 
p;M\\I,  I  am  anxious  to  see  Ebony.  You 
may  depend  upon  having  a  letter  in 


return  for  every  parcel — it  is  your  own 
propositi.  I  will  not  promise  that  my 
letters  shall  always  be  worth  reading; 
for  a  man  of  my  years  cannot  always  so 
far  regulate  his  ideas  into  a  proper  train 
as  to  render  their  accumulation  amus- 
ing to  a  reader.  But  you  who  partly 
begin  to  feel  the  effects  of  decrepitude, 
will  peruse  even  my  worst  epistles  with 
some  degree  of  sympathy  and  fellow- 
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NORTHERN  EXPEDITION 

To  discover  a  JVorth-icest  passage  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

CHART   OF   THE   NEW  DISCOVERIES. 


"To  find  the  north-u:est  passage  out, 

Altho'  the  farthest  way  about."  ectler. 


Other  countries  may  have  made  im- 
portant discoveries,  and  have  contribut- 
ed exceedingly  to  enrich  the  general 
treasures  of  geographical  knowledge ; 
but  no  country  will  stand  so  high  in  the 
annals  of  science,  for  nautical  enter- 
prise, as  our  own.  If  we  have  not  dis- 
covered a  new  world,  it  was  because 
there  was  no  new  world  to  discover. 
Our  exertions  have  been  characteristic 
of  British  daring,  and  our  exploratory 


equipments  have  been  worthy  of  a  pow- 
erful and  magnificent  nation.  Cool 
perseverance  is  undoubtedly  the  pro- 
minent feature  of  an  Englishman — it 
is  that  which  amid  the  convulsions  of 
states,  has  preserved  our  very  identity  ; 
and  it  is  that  which,  in  science  as  well 
as  in  war,  must  eternize  the  glory  we 
have  won. 

It  has  long  been  galling  to  the  minds 
of  our  geographers  and  philosophers  to 
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view  the  imperfect  appearance  of  the 
map  as  it  approaches  the  polar  region  ; 
and  to  ascertain  the  northern  boundary 
of  America  was  consequently  a  desirable 
object.  This  has  been  frequently  at- 
tempted at  no  trifling  expense,  with  in- 
adequate success.  But  this  never  de- 
pressed the  spirit  of  enterprise.  Its  ac- 
complishment was  still  deemed  possible; 
and  that  possibility  lias  now  been  re- 
duced to  almost  a  certainty. 

Without  attempting  to  swell  our  co- 
lumns by  details  of  former  expeditions, 
we  avail  ourselves  of  this,  the  earliest 
opportunity,  to  present  our  readers  with 
all  the  particulars  we  can  cbflect  respect- 
ing the  late  Northern  Expedition.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  our  article  can 
either  be  copious  or  complete,  as  the 
journal  of  the  voyage  has  not  yet  made 
its  appearance.  But  what  we  do  give, 
we  believe,  may  be  depended  upon  as 
correct.  When  Lieut.  Parry  shall  fa- 
vour the  public  with  the  result  of  his 
discoveries,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  a  richer  treat. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that 
Capt.  Ross  was  lately  sent  out  on  a  simi- 
lar expedition  ;  and  that  the  accounts  he 
published  were  of  a  very  unsatisfactory 
nature.  The  gross  falsehoods  of  his 
narrative,  were  clearly  demonstrated  by 
our  countryman,  Mr.  Barrow  of  the 
Admiralty — a  gentleman  who  had  made 
this  subject  his  particular  study.  In 
consequence  of  Mr.  Barrow's  suggestions, 
another  equipment  was  fitted  out,  under 
the  command  of  Lieut.  Parry  of  the 
Hecla,  and  Capt.  Liddon  of  the  Griper. 
These  ships,  with  every  article  necessary 
for  such  a  voyage,  sailed  from  Sheerness 
on  the  18th  of  May,  1819. 

After  encountering  numerous  diffi- 
culties, among  the  ice,  in  Bafrins  Bay, 
they  entered" Lancaster  Sound  in  the 
following  August.  Immediately  after 
entering  Lancaster  Sound,  they  sailed 
over  what  Capt.  Ross  had  laid  down  as 
the  Croker  Mountains.  So  much  for 
the  credit  due  to  Capt.  Ross's  narrative. 
Their  progress  westward  was  hindered 
by  a  barrier  of  ice,  which  terminated 
what  they  denominated  Borrows  Strait, 
being  the  continuation  of  Lancaster 
Sound.  A  small  opening  on  the  south 
side  of  this  channel,  they  called  Croker 
Bay,  because  it  was  situated  where  the 
Croker  Mountains  should  have  been. 
'I' he  land  to  the  north  of  Barrows  Strait, 
they  called  North  Devon.    Being  ob- 


structed by  the  ice,  they  entered  a  large 
inlet,  which  they  named,  Megeftti  IMet, 
about  11  or  15  leagues  in  breadth,  which 
extended  in  a  southward  direction.  Af- 
ter reaching  latitude  ?i,  they  returned 
to  i 'arrows  Strait,  where  they  found  the 
barrier  of  ice  had  broken  up.  They 
then  passed  two  islands,  one  of  which 
they  named  Leopolds  island,  and  the 
other  Griffiths  island.  The  shore  of 
North  Devon  had  hitherto  been  unbro- 
ken, but  soon  after  pa-sing  Leopolds 
island,  they  discovered  an  fcrxteiisivi 
opening  to  the  north  ;  hut,  as  ttt  J 
could  still  discern  land  farther  we  si 
ward,  they  continued  their  voyage  v. 
out  exploring  this  inlet. 

In  proceeding  forward,  they  61  s 
a  number  of  large  islands,  all  sun  : 
with  ice,  whence  they  were  obi 
pursue  a  kind  of  zigzag  direction, 
der  to  find  openings  among  the 
Their  course  was  generally  1  •  tv.vtn 
and  75  degrees  north  latitude. 

On  the  4th  of  Septemb  r  they  disco- 
vered the  large  island,  which  they  called 
Melville  island,  in  honour  of  the  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  island  ex- 
tends from  196°  to  114°  west  longitude. 
Winter  was  now  fast  approaching,  and 
farther  progress  that  winter  became  hope- 
less. They  therefore  began  to  prepare 
for  providing  winter  quarters.  These 
they  entered  on  the  "29th  of  September, 
in  a  secure  harbour,  which  they  very 
properly  termed  "Winter  harbour.  This 
harbour  is  on  the  south  side  of  Mel- 
ville island,  in  North  Lat.  74°,  and 
West  Long.  111°.  There  was  litttle  oc- 
casion to  come  to  anchor,  for  they  were 
quickly  frozen  up  in  5  fathoms  of  water, 
about  200  yards  from  shore. 

On  the  3 1st  of  July,  1820,  the  ice 
dissolved,  and,  after  being  frozen  up  for 
310  days,  they  put  to  sea  again.  They 
sailed  westward  till  about  115°  M^est 
Long,  where  they  found  an  impenetrable 
barrier  of  ice.  They  however  may  be 
said  to  have  seen  land  as  far  westward 
as  118°. 

Having  made  a  number  of  fruitiest 
attempts  to  pass  this  mountain  of  ice, 
they  tacked  about  with  feelings  of  deep 
regret,  sailed  through  Barrows  Strait, 
I  Lancaster  Sound,  Baffins  Bay,  and  the 
usual  track  homewards. 

The  reason  of  their  quitting  the  nor- 
thern sea.  was  their  want  of  rood  to  re- 
main another  winter. 

Having  folio  wed  the  track  of  our 
1)2 
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voyagers  in  one  unbroken  narrative,  we 
shall  collect  a  few  further  particulars  re- 
specting the  incidents  of  the  voyage; 
which  at  this  moment  cannot  fail  of  be- 
ing very  interesting. 

.Lieut.  Parry  has  sailed  up  Lancaster 
Sound  upwards  of  500 miles  farther  than 
Capt.  Ross  allowed  the  polar  seas  to  be 
navigable. 

They  discovered  one  circumstance 
which  will  be  of  great  utility  in  prose- 
cuting the  north  west  passage.  In  the 
month  of  August,  there  is  such  a  power- 
ful radiation  of  the  sun-beams  from  the 
land,  that  it  assumes  a  warmth  suffi- 
cient to  disolve  the  ice  and  loosen  it  from 
the  land  ;  and  during  the  whole  year 
the  wind,  in  those  regions,  blows  south- 
ward. When  therefore  the  ice  is  dis- 
engaged, the  wind  drives  it  to  the 
southern  side  of  the  channel,  and  leaves 
an  open  passage,  under  the  lee  shore, 
sufficient  for  navigating  this  hitherto 
impassable  sea.  By  this  means  it  is  sup- 
posed, another  equipment  of  discovery 
ships,  may  be  enabled  to  pass  through 
these  straits  during  the  short  summer 
such  a  climate  affords ;  as  they  now 
have  a  rule  by  which  they  know  where 
to  seek  the  openings  in  the  ice. 

While  the  ships  remained  bound  in 
Melville  island,  the  thermometer  was 
at  one  time  55-|  degrees  below  zero,  or 
£7  below  the  freezing  point — low  enough 
to  convert  mercury  into  ice  !  Yet,  such 
were  the  regulations  of  the  officers,  and 
so  punctually  were  these  regulations  ob- 
served by  the  men,  that  they  continued 
healthy  under  this  intense  cold.  As 
they  slept,  their  breath  formed  itself  in- 
to a  sheet  of  ice  over  them;  and  the 
iron  bolts  of  the  ship  were  studded  with 
beautiful  radiations  of  ice  continually. 

We  cannot  yet  learn  the  extent  of 
their  discoveries  in  natural  history  ;  but 
we  understand  that  among  the  most 
curious,  was  an  American  Musk  Ox, 
which  was  found  on  Melville  Island, 
where  the  ships  wintered  in  1819-20. 
This  animal  has  a  large  head  and  shag- 
gy mane,  resembling  the  lion.  Upon 
another  island  they  found  a  white  hare. 
Partridges  were  seen  in  great  numbers. 
And  they  saw  a  quantity  of  florescent 
plants,  which,  as  might  be  expected, 
were  of  unknown  species.  A  few  de- 
serted huts  were  seen,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  some  Esqui- 
maux, whom  chance  or  enterprize  had 
carried  to  these  inhospitable  regions. 
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But  no  human  beings  were  found  in  any 
part  of  the  New  discoveries. 

One  man  only  died  during  the  voyage  ; 
and  that  not  through  cold,  but  of  a 
disorder  under  which  he  laboured  when 
he  left  England.  He  was  interred  in 
Melville  Island.  A  place  where  proba- 
bly no  human  being  sleeps  but  himself; 
and  where  undoubtedly  no  civilized  per- 
son ever  before  set  foot. 

It  is  evident  that  it  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  precautions  of  the  officers  and  men, 
that  no  very  serious  accident  occurred, 
from  the  following  facts.  One  of  Capt. 
Sabine's  servants,  on  some  alarm  of  fire, 
ran  into  the  air  without  covering  his 
hand — it  was  immediately  frost-bit, 
and  the  poor  fellow  lost  three  of  his 
fingers.  Another  man  also  was  depriv- 
ed of  all  the  end  joints  of  one  hand. 
Ulcers  on  the  face  were  the  sure  result 
of  incautious  exposure.  The  common 
precaution  seems  to  have  been  mufflers 
up  to  the  nose,  and  warm  caps  descend- 
ing to  the  eyes,  and  sleeping  up  to  the 
neck  in  sacks.  They  had  no  idea  of  the 
effect  of  cold  themselves ;  but  when 
they  went  out  each  examined  the  other's 
face,  and  warned  him  if  he  observed  his 
nose  turn  white.  The  person  attack- 
ed by  the  frost,  then  turned  from  the 
wind;  and,  in  slight  cases,  a  few  mi- 
nutes gentle  friction  with  the  hand  re- 
stored the  circulation,  without  any  pain. 
But  when  seriously  affected,  snow  was 
used,  and  the  agony  of  restoring  the  cir- 
culation was  dreadful. 

Beer,  wine,  and  spirits,  became  ic?. 
The  beer  was  spoiled  on  thawing,  but 
the  wine  and  spirits  were  tolerable. 

During  their  abode  at  Melville  island 
a  bear  visited  them ;  and,  in  such  a  de- 
solate region,  the  sport  which  the  chase 
afforded,  was  an  enlivening  treat.  They 
had  several  hunting  expeditions  upon 
the  island ;  in  which  they  rested  in 
tents,  at  night,  like  those  of  potters  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  They  hunted 
however  more  for  exercise  than  for  pro- 
fit, as  the  foxes,  though  they  had  them 
neatly  cooked,  were  only  poor  victuals, 
and  the  Musk  ox  was  very  tough,  and 
its  musk  sauce  no  way  pleasant. 

The  following  anecdote  is  worth  pre- 
serving:— Acting  plays  was  one  of  the 
amusements  devised  to  while  away  the 
long  night  of  the  polar  circle.  A  dra- 
ma was  written  by  Mr.  Parry,  solely  to 
please  the  men,  and  called  the  "  The 
North  West  Passage.    The  scenery  was 
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painted  by  Mr.  Beechy,  and  the  officers 
were  the  performers.  The  delight  of 
the  crews  was  so  great  that  they  not  on- 
ly clapped,  but  cheered  the  actors  on 
every  favourable  impression.  One  of 
the  latter  was  so  amused  with  this,  that 
on  making  his  exit,  he  was  induced  to 
go  into  the  house,  to  see  how  the  tiling 
looked.  He  happened  to  place  himself 
behind  the  boatswain  and  another  man, 
who  exclaimed  with  rapture,  "  Oh  !  it's 
beautiful !  it's  beautiful !"  "  Beautiful 
do  you  call  it  r"  returned  the  boatswain. 
"Beautiful!  I  saybyG — it's  philosophy!" 

It  is  related  as  a  curious  circumstance, 
that  a  she  wolf,  which  frequently  visit- 
ed one  of  the  ships,  allured  a  setting 
dog  away,  but  he  never  returned.  Ano- 
ther dog  withdrew,  and  returned  with 
his  throat  shockingly  mangled — it  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  former  had 
met  with  a  warm  reception  among  the 
wolves  of  te?*ra  horealis. 

They  supposed  that  there  might  be 
many  wolves,  as  they  heard  them  howl 
during  the  night  in  a  very  disagreeable 
manner.  A  quantity  of  mice  too  were 
observed,  which  changed  from  brown  to 
white  at  the  approach  of  winter.  Owls 
were  seen  in  remarkably  full  feather  ; 
and  a  beautiful  species  of  duck,  which 
they  called  king-duck. 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  voyage 
will  bring  all  that  has  yet  transpired  in- 
to a  narrow  point  of  view: — They  sailed 
oOO  miles  beyond  any  other  navigators, 
in  a  westerly  direction. — They  left  the 
limits  of  former  discoveries  in  West 
Long.  70°,  and  were  obliged  to  return 
in  West  Long.  115°. — Their  course  ge- 
nerally laid  between  7  i°  and  75°  North 
Lat. — They  were  within  800  miles  of 
reaching  the  extreme  point  of  Cook's 
navigation. — The  variation  of  the  com- 
pass was  sometimes  129°  east  and  west, 
dip  on  land  88°. — They  are  supposed  to 
have  crossed  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
to  have  been  beyond  the  Magnetic  pole. 
— The  lowest  state  of  the  thermometer 
was  .55^  below  0. — The  ships  were  frost 
bound  ~for  310  days,  and  the  whole 
voyage  lasted  from  May  1819,  till  No- 
vember 1820. 

Mr.  Parry's  account  of  his  voyage  is 
anxiously  looked  for  by  the  public ;  and 
we  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity, 
after  its  appearance,  to  present  our  read- 
ers with  a  few  of  the  most  interesting 
extracts. 
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"  Curse  on  his  perjurd  arts,  dissembling 
smooth.''-— 'Burns. 

 She  was  at  her  needle  with  my 

mother  and  sister,  upon  neither  of  whom 
Nature  had  been  half  so  lavish  of  her 
charms — yet  had  probably  been  more 
lavish  of  more  valuable  accomplish- 
ments. She  was  sitting  between  them 
— opposed  to  the  declining  beams  of  the 
western  sun,  then  hurrying  on  to  the 
horizon.  An  unusual  glow  suffused  her 
cheeks,  and  clad  them  in  roses  of  car- 
minated  vermillion.  Her  eyes,  always 
quick  and  piercing,  were  then  full  of 
peculiar  fire.  I  never  recollected  to 
have  seen  her  half  so  enchanting.  Such 
was  the  almost  invincible  state  of  her 
beauty  when  the  two  youths  uncere- 
moniously entered.  Theodore's  relative 
and  Formosissima  were  strangers ;  I 
therefore,  with  one  of  my  best  bows, 
introduced  him  ;  and  surely  I  may  say, 
death  was  in  the  motion  with  which 
she  received  him.  The  shapeliness,  the 
easiness  of  her  form  and  person,  were 
more  than  human,  however,  than  hu- 
manity could  bear,  and  I  saw  she  had 
staggered  him.  He  sat  down  with  us 
in  mute  amazement.  His  eyes  could 
find  but  one  object — if  he  strove  with 
them,  it  was  in  vain — they  soon  obtain- 
ed the  mastery.  Ah,  had  they  medi- 
tated what  humanity  would  have  sug- 
gested, there  would  have  been  glory 
even  in  their  conquest !  But  the  Youth 
was  more  of  the  animal  than  the  man, 
and  nothing  could  satisfy  his  unreason- 
able desires,  but  the  dishonourable  idea 
of  robbing  this  unguarded  flower  of  the 
sweets  of  its  nectary.  Poor  Formosis- 
sima, sprung  from  "the  low  recess  of  re- 
tired life,  and  cultivated  almost  solely 
by  the  hand  of  Nature,  though  full  of 
eonetit  and  vanity  of  her  blooming  ex- 
terior, never  dreamed  that  in  this  gaz- 
ing stranger  the  spoiler  was  so  near. 
Nay,  she  even  appeared  more  simplv 
innocent  and  modest  than  ordinary. 
Surely  these  darling  attributes  of  a  fe- 
male could  never  conspire  her  fall ! 
"Where  then  would  be  the  natural  guar- 
dians of  female  virtue ! 

An  unexpected  and  thick  fall  of  snow- 
that  evening,  prevented  our  guests  from 
returning  to  the  neighbouring  town.  My 
mother  and  sister  retired  to  their  do- 
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mestic  concerns, and  left  Formosissima  to 
bear  us  company.  An  innocent  gaiety 
soon  began  to  pervade  us,  and  our  in- 
clinations as  soon  led  us  to  form  two 
parties.  'Theodore  and  I  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  kinsman  and  Formosissi- 
ma on  the  other.  Theodore  was  all 
humour.  His  jocund  spirits  were  buoy- 
ed up  to  their  summit,  and  his  wit 
skimmed  along  the  surface  of  his  ideas 
in  a  thousand  fanciful  directions.  At 
intervals  he  rallied  his  relative  with  his 
absorbed  attention  to  Formosissima.  He 
gave  him  an  ironical  lecture  upon  the 
power  of  ynag-nctic  attraction  ;  which  he 
concluded  with  congratulating  him  upon 
his  fortune  in  meeting  with  a  magnet, 
that  apparently  possessed  more  of  the 
■pnssitive  than  of  the  negative  property ; 
and  he  hoped,  with  a  smile  of  signifi- 
cancy  in  his  aspect,  that  it  would  enable 
him  ere  long  to  make  some  valuable 
discoveries.  His  relative,  however,  could 
only  make  a  polite  bow,  and  thank  him. 
He  had  no  leisure  to  attend  either  to 

rhetoric  or  philosophy  Formosissima 

was  study  enough  for  him.  Yes,  and 
might  have  been  a  study  of  delight  too, 
had  he  applied  himself  to  it  with  proper 
principles. 

The  night  hurried  on  apace,  and 
Formosissima's  uneasiness,  which  the 
Youth's  attention  had  at  first  occassioned 
her,  gradually  abated.  Fie  had  the  fine 
appearance  of  the  fine  gentleman,  which 
Formosissima's  situation  in  life  had 
seldom  realized.  And,  though  his  at- 
tention flattered  her  pride,  it  neverthe- 
less certainly  for  a  .while  enervated 
her  feelings.  For  a  man  of  fortune  to 
look  favourably  upon  her,  was  an  ho- 
nour which  she  could  not  at  first  recon- 
cile to  the  respect  whicli  she  had  hither- 
to met  with,  in  her  inferior  station  of 
life.  Yet  her  fancy  enjoyed  it,  and 
soon  relieved  her  perplexity.  It  had 
ever  taught  her  to  foster  the  most  bril- 
liant ideas  of  self,  had  been  aided,  if 
not  occassioned  by  the  infatuated  affec- 
tion and  pride  of  her  parents,  and  now 
began  to  tell  her  of  a  conquest — of  the 
fine  lady — the  maximum  of  her  wishes, 
as  the  certain  triumph  of  her  matchless 
person.  From  her  ignorance  of  the 
world,  and  its  multitudinous  arts,  she 
imagined  that  she  was  inspiring  him 
with  love,  from  her  conclusions  on  what 
was  but  the  result  of  the  most  unbound- 
ed and  unprincipled  passion. 

And  she  soon  became  less  reserved  in 


her  looks  and  conversation  in  conse- 
quence of  such  a  charming  considera- 
tion. That  these  or  similar  ideas  were 
operating  within  her,  her  elated  counte- 
nance and  altered  conduct  rendered  suf- 
ficiently evident.  Poor — poor  indeed, 
wrere  thy  motives,  sweet  Formosissima  ; 
yet  in  thee  they  might  still  be  pure. 
Thou  wrert  unacquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  man  at  that  period.  Thou 
hadst  no  conceptions,  much  less  fears, 
of  his  artifices.  Thy  simple  ideas  per- 
suaded thee  that  the  mind  kept  pace 
with  the  shining  exterior  which  sur- 
rounded it — and  mounted  up  in  degrees 
of  truth  and  refinement,  the  more  dis- 
tant it  graduated  in  station  above  thy 
father's  cottage.  Oh,  how7  sad  that  thy 
ignorance  should  have  been  so  great  anei 
so  fatal  here  ! 

The  snow  "continued  to  fall  the  next 
morning,  and  had  by  that  time  rendered 
the  roads  impassable.  This  rendered 
it  necessary  that  our  visitors  should  con- 
tinue with  us  till  they  could  be  opened. 
This  prevention  of  their  designed  re- 
turn partially  disappointed  Theodore ; 
his  companion,  however,  enjoyed  it,  as 
it  gave  him  a  farther  opportunity  of  in- 
gratiating himself  with  Formosissima. 
During  breakfast  he  was  the  very  es- 
sence, and  more,  of  politeness.  After 
breakfast  was  eneled  she  withdrew7.  In 
this  interval,  Theodore  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  remonstrating  with  his  relative 
upon  the  imprudence  of  his  conduct. 
"Beware,"  said  he,  "  of  involving  your- 
self  in  an  inextricable  difficulty  here. 
You  know  your  own  situation,  and  ycu 
know  the  situation  of  this  lovely  fair 
one.  If  you  suffer  yourself  to  be  carried 
away  in  your  affections  by  the  splen- 
dour of  her  beauty — you  know  the  con- 
sequence in  the  sacrifices  which  it  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  make 
in  honourably  obtaining  her.  Your  pa- 
rents in  all  probability  will  never  accede 
to  your  washes.  And  then,  where  are 
you  if  you  proceed  ?  If  this  be  not 
your  intention — if  you  seek  but  the  pre- 
sent gratification  of  her  company — seek 
it  in  an  honourable  way.  (rive  her  no 
occassion  to  conceive  that  you  admire 
her,  for  if  it  operate  no  farther  upon  her, 
than  in  tempting  her  to  vanity,  and 
exciting  her  confidence,  it  is  treacher- 
ously robbing  her  of  her  peace."  His 
relative  thanked  him  ;  said  his  remarks 
merited  consideration,  yet  he  was  asto- 
nished how  he  had  escaped  a  similar  in- 
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fection,  as  he  felt  certified  that  that 
person  wanted  sensibility  who  could 
look  upon  such  a  multiplicity  of  graces, 
and  such  a  profusion  of  charms,  with 
indifference.  "  Yes,"  returned  Theo- 
dore, "a  want  of  sensibility,  but  of 
what  kind  ?  One  which  is  the  honour, 
the  ennobling  attribute  of  man — or  one 
which  is  only  common  to  him  with  the 
brute,  and  perishes  in  its  own  enjoy- 
ment r  Here  Theodore  was  interrupt- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  my  mother, 
with  my  youngest  brother  prancing  at 
her  heels.  She  had  left  the  charge 
of  the  family  to  the  two  young  females, 
and  was  come  to  have  a  little  chat  with 
Theodore,  of  whom  she  was  particularly 
fond. 

Formosissima  did  not  make  her  ap- 
pearance again  before  elinner.  My  mo- 
ther, who  from  long  observation,  partly 
knew  the  arts  of  both  sexes,  had  watch- 
ed her  conduct  and  purposely  detained 
her.  Her  admirer  was  still  extremely 
attentive  to  her,  yet  the  caution  which 
Theodore  had  given  him,  made  him 
much  more  reserved,  than  he  perhaps 
otherwise  might  have  been. 

After  tea,  my  father  arrived  from 
transacting  some  business  which  hael 
required  his  absence  from  home  for  two 
days.  As  he  entered,  my  young  friends 
were1  upon  the  point  of  departure.  He 
asked  them  of  their  conveyance ;  and 
when  they  told  him,  that  in  consequence 
of  their  being  weather-bound,  they  had 
to  return  upon  their  feet  as  they  came, 
he  premised  them  the  use  of  the  mar- 
ket-cart, if  they  would  condescend  to 
accept  it,  and  I  would  agree  to  be  the 
driver  ?  This  exactly  met  our  wishes, 
and  our  homely  carriage  was  got  ready 
accordingly.  Theodore's  kinsman  skip- 
ped up  first  as  our  charioteer.  Formo- 
sissima handed  him  the  whip.  We 
seated  ourselves — bounded  away — found 
the  road  cut  open  for  us,  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  were  in  the  lawn  at 
Theodore's  door.  1  regaled  myself  for 
a  few  minutes  with  Theodore's  friends 
in  the  parlour,  and  then  returned.  The 
moon  glorying  in  her  opposition  was 
majestically  stalking  up  the  apparently 
circular  segment  of  her  orbit — while 
myriads  of  twinkling  stars  in  the  dis- 
tance stood  marvelling  at  her  silent 
course.  Oh  gravitation^  how  steady  and 
unaltered  are  thy  wheeling  powers  which 
continue  to  push  along  on  the  same 
tracks  of  space  such  ponderous  masses  of 


the  grossest  and  densest  matter  !  And 
yet  gravitation,  thou  darling  child  of  the 
immortal  Xewtcn,  what  art  thou  ?  A 
"name  for  an  effect  whose  cause  is  God." 
A  consequent  of  the  all-productive  fiat 
of  creation.  A  something  understood 
between  the  syllables  Je-ho-vah — the 
present,  past,  and  future.  The  result 
of  "let  it  be" — "and  it  ica.s  so" 

1  will  not  pretend  to  say — for  how  can 
1,  or  any  one  else — what  Formosissima 
thought  of  this  adventure.  I  can  only 
pretend  to  say,  and  do  say,  that  we 
thought  not  a  little  strange  of  it.  Yet 
if  we  thought  strangely  of  this,  we  could 
not  but  think  more  strangely  of  what 
succeeded  a  few  days  after.  Formosis- 
sima, my  sister,  and  1,  were  returning 
home  from  a  walk  which  we  had  been 
taking  after  dinner.  V»*e  were  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  house,  when 
we  observed  a  gentleman  coming  out  of 
the  gate,  and  directing  his  steps,  as  if  to 
meet  us.  "  Formosissima,"  said  my  sis- 
ter, "  yonder  is  your  beau,  I  know  him 
by  his  stately  carriage  :  he  is  coming  to 
see  you."  No,  no,"  replied  Formo- 
sissima, with  an  assumptive  air  of  vani- 
ty, and  a  consequential  cast  of  her  head, 
"so  fine  a  gentleman  will  hardly,  I 
should  think,  trouble  himself  so  much 
about  me."  "As  you  think,"  added 
my  sister,  "but  take  care,  my  dear, 
that  in  troubling  himself,  he  does  not 
trouble  you."  "  Flow  trouble  me,  cou- 
sin, a  gtntleman  like  him,  can  surely 
never  be  troubled  himself,  or  trouble 
others — if  so,  what  advantage  is  there 
in  being  a  gentleman  r" 

The  gentleman  now  readied  us,  and  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  take  tea.  To  ap- 
pearance all  things  went  on  charmingly. 
Formosissima  seemed  delighted  with  her 
amorous  admirer.  When  he  departed, 
which  was  not  before  night  had  com- 
pleted the  first  quadrant  of  its  usual 
circle,  Formcsissima  retired.  My  sister 
suspecting  the  cause,  (such  is  the  con- 
duct of  female  curiosity  upon  such  oc- 
casions,) cunningly  followed  her,  and 
having  invented  some  kind  of  excuse  or 
other,  entered  her  chamber,  where  she 
found  her  perusing  a  letter.  Formosis- 
sima blushed ;  and  my  sister's  suspicion 
that  her  gallant  had  conveyed  it  in  some 
secret  way  to  her,  was  confirmed  by  a 
logical  female  inference  often  too  cor- 
rect in  such  cases.  My  sister  upon  her 
return  informed  us  of  what  she  had 
seen ;  and  filled  us  all  with  cons^quer.t 
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conjectures.  We  could  then  form  no 
if  lea  of  the  nature  of  the  communication, 
and  though  surprized,  we  favoured  it 
with  the  best  construction  ;  for  we 'all 
affectionately  respected  Formosissima, 
and  fervently  wished  her  welfare.  We 
knew  she  was  vain — yet  we  knew  she 
was  beautiful.  ( )f  the  gentleman's  cha- 
racter we  knew  nothing,  yet  we  favoured 
it,  because  he  was  the  relative  of  our 
dear  friend  Theodore. — Upon  such  slight 
imaginary  grounds  does  prejudice  build 
most  of  its  opinions  ! 

In  a  week  after  this,  Formosissima 
left  us,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  the 
young  gentleman,  her  admirer.  The 
salubrious  air  of  the  village  no  longer 
tempted  him  out,  nor  the  preferable  en- 
tertainment of  the  country  afforded  him 
a  relish,  at  least  not  in  our  quarter.  No, 
Formosissima  breathed  no  longer  in  our 
village — nor  sat  at  our  meals — no  won- 
der then,  that  our  village  had  lost  its 
salubrious  influence,  and  our  frugal  fare 
its  preference  !  She  had  carried  both 
these  attractions  away  with  her  to  her 
father's  cottage,  and  thither  the  gentle- 
man followed  them. 

This  gentleman,  whose  name  was 
Rupert,  had  the  art  to  insinuate  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  this  innocent 
and  unsuspicious  family.  Formosissima 
was  an  only  daughter  of  whom  her  pa- 
rents were  excessively,  nay  foolishly 
fond ;  and  they  thought  a  kingdom 
scarcely  a  recompense  sufficient  from 
him,  who  should  through  life  become 
the  sharer  of  her  charms.  Hence  her 
equals  in  life  were  scorned ;  and  her 
ideas  taught  from  infancy  to  soar  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  probabilities.  Her 
education  wras,  therefore,  perhaps  more 
the  cause  of  her  vanity,  than  her  own 
natural  disposition.  Pity  that  her  pa- 
rents should  have  been  so  blinded  to 
her  interests ! 

Rupert  was  the  accomplished  scholar — 
especially  in  the  arts  of  deception — was  a 
poet,  and  could  raise  the  passions — could 
sing  of  beauty  and  love,  and  love  and 
beauty,  with  Anacreontic  sweetness,  and 
alas !  with  Anacreontic  certainty!  When 
he  spoke  of  love,  his  fluent  tongue  dis- 
tilled the  honey  of  persuasion — his  eyes 
and  countenance  transformed  themselves 
into  the  most  heavenly  sincerity.  Chas- 
tity herself,  could  scarcely  have  escaped 
his  allurements,  for  though  masculine, 
they  were,  nevertheless,  truly  Circean. 
He  hence  appeared  to  Formosissima  and 
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her  parents — a  God ;  and  his  company 
a  kind  of  heaven.  He  was  all  meekness 
— all  condescension — all  virtue  to  ap- 
pearance all  truth,  outwardly  in- 
wardly, flattery.  He  met  all  their 
wishes  studied  their  every  conveni- 
ence thought  as  they  thought,  but 

meant  far  differently  spoke  as  they 

spoke,  but  far  better.    In  short,  he  was 

the  real  deceit  the  wolf  in  '  sheep's 

clothing. 

His  first  interviews  with  Formosissi- 
ma were  in  the  presence  of  her  parents. 
His  strong  and  almost  invincible  arts, 
however,  soon  gained  their  confidence  ; 
and  they,  on  purpose  to  forward  their 
own  ambitious  views,  but  only  eventu- 
ally to  favour  his  wishes,  thought  it  re- 
spectful to  retire.  Thus  favoured,  he 
continued  his  visits  at  discretion  ;  but 
with  as  much  secrecy  as  possible. 
Their  secluded  situation  aided  his  de- 
signs ;  as  it  prevented  them  from  circu- 
lating the  report,  and  by  that  means 
from  obtaining  information  of  his  real 
character  and  intentions  in  return.  On 
his  part  he  made  use  of  no  confidant, 
whose  treachery  might  be  an  obstacle 
to  his  inclinations.  And  the  unwary 
creatures  had  not  had  any  opportunity 
of  conferring  with  my  parents  on  the 
subject.  Such  a  series  of  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances with  a  semblance  of  honour, 

supported  his  conveniences,  till  

however  till  Easter. 

(To  be  continued. J 

SHAKING  HANDS. 
Co  tf)r  lEiritot  of  tfjc  2LonsfoalrJ&ag*|tne. 
Sir, 

In  your  last  you  favoured  us  with  a  de- 
scription of  shaking  hands,  but  you  need 
not  travel  far  distant,  for  the  various 
kinds  of  shake,  as  they  are  so  common, 
even  at  home ;  yet,  there  appears  to  be 
a  new  shake  rapidly  gaining  ground  in 
this  country,  which  originated  during  the 
late  election,  when  a  Noble  Lord,  in  his 
canvass  called  to  see  an  honest  freeholder 
who  was  at  work  with  his  spade.  His 
Lordship  offered  his  hand  for  the  usual 
familiar  shake,  but  the  worthy  man 
disdained  to  give  the  noble  candidate  so 
cold  a  reception  ;  he  did  not  immediate- 
ly take  his  hand,  but,  first  placing  the 
right  foot  about  a  yard  in  advance,  then 
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with  the  left  hand  giving  his  hat  a 
shove  up,  so  as  to  place  it  almost  on  the 
back  part  of  his  head,  at  the  same  time, 
fixing  his  eyes,  on  the  heavenly  canopy. 
He  then  slowly  grasped  the  hand  of  the 
noble  candidate,  and  began  to  move  it 
round  and  round,  forming  a  regular  cir- 
cle of  something  more  than  a  yard  in  dia- 
meter. Some  fears  were  entertained,,  that 


his  lordship's  shoulder  might  have  been 
dislocated,  but  no  such  thing — and  the 
effect  of  this  kind  of  shake,  brings  to- 
gether in  a  most  surprising  manner  all 
the  warmest  affections  of  the  heart,  etc. 
etc.  This  shake  by  some,  of  the  atten- 
dants was  denominated  "  The  Grind- 
stone Shake." 

A  SHAKER. 


Cottje  H&itqrof  X\)t  EcmsUale  /-Hagaunc. 
Sir, 

Many  of  the  friends  of  the  late  Rev. 
T.  Hervey  of  Underbarrow,  being  anx- 
ious to  see  the  productions  of  his  pen 
rescued  from  oblivion.  If  you  give  the 
following  Letter  and  Hymn  a  place  in 
our  Provincial  Repository,  it  will  be 
gratifying  to  others  as  well  as,  Sir, 

Yours  &c. 

Thomas  Gregg. 

Dear  Sir,  according  to  request, 
Th'  inclosed  I've  to  your  son*  atldress'd, 
And  haply  should  my  verses  please, 
You'll  send  them  'cross  the  Western  Seas, 
Or  otherwise,  if  you  think  best, 
This  side  the  Atlantic  let  them  rest. 
I'm  much  obliged  for  your  desire 
To  see  me  by  a  winter  fire ; 
But  hope,  thro'  mercy,  in  the  spring, 
When  Roses  blow  and  Thrushes  sing, 
To  walk  your  Garden  and  admire 
The  works  of  God  in  Talentire  ; 
May  he  who  plants  the  Earth  with 
flowers 

And  waters  them  with  vernal  showers 
The  graces  of  th'  Spirit  impart 
To  fructify  the  frozen  heart, 
T"  adorn  us  with  those  beauteous  flowers 
That  fill  with  fragrance  heavenly  bow- 
ers 

And  make  them  still  with  vigour  grow, 

By  every  ord'nance  we  pass  through, 

And  as  we  travel  on  our  way 

To  regions  of  far  brighter  day, 

May  we  the  praises  sweetly  sing 

Of  our  great  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King. 

And  now,  dear  Sir,  accept  the  lay 


Which  I've  just  made  for  Christmas 
day, 

And  sing  with  me  that  happy  morn 
On  which  we  bless  the  Saviour  born  ; 
In  which  Messiah  came  to  bless 
Poor  sinners  for  his  righteousness. 

II YM  X  OX  CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

This  saying's  faithful,  firm,  and  true, 

And  worthy  all  belief, 
That  sinners  Jesus  came  to  save, 

Of  whom  myself  am  chief. 

That  I  am  vile  in  heart  and  life 
I  know  and  feel  with  grief ; 

But  sinners  Jesus  came  to  save, 
Of  whom  myself  am  chief. 

My  sins  are  many  great  and  tall, 

Exceeding  all  belief ; 
But  sinners  Jesus  came  to  save, 

Of  whom  myself  am  chief, 

'Gainst  light  and  love  I've  sinn'd  and  sin, 
Which  fills  my  heart  with  grief; 

But  sinners  Jesus  came  to  save, 
Of  whom  myself  am  chief. 

Thou  sav'dst  Manasseh,  Magdalene, 
Thou  sav'dst  the  dying  thief. 

Thou  sav'dst  a  persecuting  Saul, 
But  still  I'm  worst,  I'm  chief. 

To  him  who  sent,  to  him  who  came, 

To  him  who  gives  relief, 
May  Sinners  give  eternal  praise, 

Of  whom  myself  am  chief. 

I  rest  with  love,  your  most  unworthy, 
But  much  obliged  Thomas  Hervey. 

P.  S.  Our  love  to  each  kind  friend  ex- 


*  This  contained  another  Letter  addressed  press 
to  the.  Rev.  J.  White  ot  Charlotown,  North   Whom  may  the  great  redeemer  bless, 
America.  With  all  the  riches  of  his  grace. 
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Your  amiable  plants  at  home, 
May  Jesus  mark  them  for  his  own, 
And  much  beloved  Mistress  White 
Be  his  Hephzibah,  his  delight. 
May  all  that  are  within  your  gate, 
Find  Mercy  ere  it  is  too  late. 

THE  NEW  YEAR. 

December's  cheerless  sun  is  set, 

And  faintly  breaks  the  op'ning  year, 

And  many  a  mourner's  eye  is  wet, 
Which  when  it  rose  found  not  a  tear. 

This  is  the  time  when  busy  hands, 
And  greeting  tongues  their  neigh- 
bours hail ; 

There  is  no  union  in  such  bands — 
No  virtue  in  the  hackney 'd  tale. 

tlA  merry  Christmas,  and  a  happy  year" 
Are  words  of  sycophants  and  end  in 
air ; 

They  would  not  dry  a  solitary  tear, 
Or  soothe  the  anguish  of  a  dark  de- 
spair. 

Friendship  !  yes  seek  it  on  the  smoking 
board, 

Love  !  is  its  partner — both  arc  ba- 
nished hence ; 
Save  in  the  humble  cottage  it  be  stor'd, 

And  dwelling  in  the  bloom  of  inno- 
cence. 

Think,  busy  mortal,  ere  the  solar  ray 
Again  shall  break  another  winter's 
gloom, 

The  Night  of  death  may  close  the  Life 
of  day, 

The  worm,  thy  neighbour — and  thy 
house,  the  tomb. 

Welcome,  indeed,  is  such  a  home  to 
those, 

Who  through  a  circling  year  no  com- 
fort see ; 

Each  coming  day  replete  with  coming 
woes, 

And  every  hour  compos'd  of  misery. 

Yes  take  my  blessing— if  a  friendly  eye 
Yet  wake  upon  my  melancholy  rhyme, 
Grant  you  in  health  to  live — in  peace  to 
die — 

Eternal  glory  thro'  an  endless  time. 

JAMES  CROCOTT. 

1st  January,  1 821. 


ON  A  ROSE. 

This  lovely  flow'r,  whose  beauteous  tints, 
Vie  with  the  blushing  morn  ; 

Flourish'd  in  Eden's  fragrant  bow'rs — 
A  rose  without  a  thorn. 

Had  spotless  innocence  remain'd 

And  man  from  sin  forborn  ; 
It  still  had  been  that  lovely  flow'r — 

A  Rose  without  a  thorn. 

Alas  !  that  innocence  is  fled  ; 

Virtue  no  more  adorns 
Rase  man — and  earth  no  longer  yields 

Roses  which  bear  no  thorns. 

The  Rose  of  Sharon — fairest  flow'r, 

That  could  a  world  adorn  ; 
Once  bloom'd  on  earth,  but  man  entwin'd 

Round  Sharon's  Rose  a  thorn. 

Hail  Sharon's  Rose!  thy  fragrance  cheers 

The  soul  to  sorrow  born  ; 
Whose  feeble  hand  e'en  now  can  grasp 

One  Rose  without  a  thorn. 

Transplanted  to  theheav'n  ofheav'ns — 

Where  one  celestial  morn 
Emits  it's  beams — blooms  Sharon's  Rose, 

A  Rose  without  a  thorn. 

DOWLAS. 


SERENADE 
To  Laura. 

Wake,  Laura  wake,  in  radiance  glows 
Yon£lovely  orb  o'er  lake  and  isle  ; 

The  mountain  peak,  where  late  she  rose, 
Is  sleeping  now  beneath  her  smile. 

In  soft  repose  the  breezes  sleep 
On  silent  stream,  or  forest  glade  ; 

And  Lovers  now  their  vigils  keep, 
In  moonlit  bower,  and  balmy  shade. 

The  maid  of  Sestas  on  her  tower, 
While  all  her  soul  to  love  she  gave  ; 

Ne'er  wish'd  for  calmer,  brighter  hour, 
To  guide  her  Love  o'er  Helle's  wave. 

Wake,  Laura  then,  my  Maid  of  Love, 
In  all  thy  beauty  come  to  me. 

At  this  lone  hour,  I  now  would  rove, 
Communion  sweet  would  hold  with 
thee. 

'Twere  bliss  the  moonbeam  now  to  view 
Sport  lightly  on  thy  raven  hair ; 

And  in  that  eye  of  darker  hue, 
The  liquid  love  that  sparkles  there. 
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To  view  upon  thy  beauteous  cheek, 
The  rosy  blush  quick  mantling  roll ; 

To  free  the  struggling  sighs  that  speak, 
The  melting  language  of  the  soul. 

On  such  an  eve,  Oh  !  ne'er  can  rest 
A  heart  so  tender  as  thine  own  : 

<)  come  then,  to  a  heart  be  prest, 
That  beats  to  Love  and  thee  alone. 

W ake,  Laura,  then,  my  Maid  of  Love 
In  all  thy  beauty  come  to  me, 


At  this  lone  hour,  I  now  would  rove, 
Communion  now  would  hold  with 
thee. 

EPIGRAM. 

"  Pray  does  one  More,  a  lawyer,  live 
hard  by  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  of  one,"  was  the  reply  ; 

"  But  if  one  less  were  living,  I  am  sure 

Mankind  his  absence  safely  might  en- 
dure." 


ENIGMA  12. 

When  first  the  Architect  of  all 
Gave  motion  to  this  rolling  ball, 
(Ere  mortal  man  began  to  be,) 
The  fertile  earth  produced  me. 
And  till  the  sun  shall  lose  his  light, 
The  moon  be  blood,  and  all  be  night, 
Secure  from  fate  I  shall  remain, 
Exempt  from  passion  and  from  pain. 
All  night  1  range  the  spangled  skies ; 
But  when  bright  Sol  begins  to  rise, 
From  upward  regions  down  I  fly, 
And  on  this  earthly  globe  I  lie : 
In  different  forms,  on  distant  plains, 
I'm  present  with  the  herds  and  swains, 
Who,  when  they're  tired  with  toil  and 
heat, 

Oft  find  in  me  a  cool  retreat. 
There's  not  an  action  nor  a  shape, 
But  what  I  may  be  seen  to  ape ; 
Nor  swiftest  beast  can  range  so  wide, 
But  I  can  always  run  by's  side  : 
Nor  bird,  that  open  air  does  plow. 
Nor  arrow  from  the  archer's  bow, 
Can  overmatch  me  in  my  flight ; 
I'm  swift  as  are  the  rays  of  light : 
Yet  by  degrees  my  motion's  slower, 
A  t  last  not  move  an  inch  an  hour. 
Sometimes  in  public  1  appear, 
And  all  the  marks  of  grandeur  wear. 
My  pavement,  curious  to  behold, 
My  steps  are  laid  with  purest  gold. 
Approach'd  by  crowds  who  stand  and 
gaze, 

Their  thirst  of  knowledge  to  appease ; 

While  I  to  all  alike  am  kind, 

And  what  they  sought  by  me  they  find  ; 

Yet  after  sol  concludes  the  day, 

I  never  thus  was  known  to  stay, 


But,  when  you  view  the  setting  sun, 
Beyond  the  lunar  orb  I'm  gone ; 
Nor  there  still  lost  to  human  sight, 
But  oft  the  vulgar  I  affright. 

w. 


ENIGMA  13. 

In  one  of  my  characters  I  am  a  being 
composed  of  four  members,  and  what 
is  remarkable  I  am  whole  and  complete 
whether  my  membeis  are  intimately 
joined  together  or  are  separate.  Cut  off 
from  me  two  of  my  members  and  I  con- 
stitute a  being  of  an  awful  and  fright- 
ful aspect,  at  whose  approach  every 
mortal  stands  aghast,  and  from  whose 
influence  no  mortal  was  ever  yet  entirely 
free,  a  being  whose  stripes  sometimes 
afflict  to  the  loss  of  sense,  and  even  to 
the  loss  of  life  itself.  Take  away  from 
me  only  one  of  my  members  and  I  am 
now  of  a  nature  quite  the  reverse.  I 
am  now  courted  as  much  as  I  was  before 
shunned.  Lovers  whilst  wandering 
through  the  lonely  groves  influenced  by 
me  forget  all  the  ills  of  life,  I  engage 
all  their  thoughts,  and  they  experience 
from  me  the  highest  gratification  of 
which  the  human  breast  is  capable.  I 
often  influence  the  dreams  of  the  lively 
fair  in  which  they  experience  sensations 
of  the  most  ecstatic  kind,  and  "  their 
swelling  bosoms"  are  seen  to  "Jieaiie 
with  palpitations  wild" — In  my  other 
character  I  am  a  living  creature,  and 
when  alive,  am  so  averse  to  change  of 
residence,  that  my  health  and  well-be- 
ing depends  upon  being  stationary  but 
E2 
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when  I  am  dead  I  am  seen  moving  in  1 
all  directions,  and  sometimes  with  the  I 
velocity  of  a  ship  through  the  sea,  or 
with  that  of  an  arrow  through  the  air. 
1  am  without  voice,  yet  frequently  the 
sweetest  music  may  be  heard  to  proceed 
from  me.  I  form  a  resting  place  for  the 
infant;  I  am  a  support  to  old  age ;  and 
a  protection  to  the  dead.  My  disposi- 
tion with  respect  to  residence  is  charac- 
terized by  the  most  opposite  extremes: 
I  delight  in  the  most  secret  recesses  of 
forests,  as  well  as  among  the  busy  haunts 
of  men.  Without  me  the  privacy  of 
the  former  could  not  be  felt,  and  the 
latter  would  be  deprived  of  much  of 
their  ornament  and  beauty. 

Settle.  c. 

QUESTION  17. 

I  have  a  steam-engine  whose  cylin- 
der is  19  inches  diameter.  It  makes  50 
strokes  of  5  feet  6  inches  per  minute.  The 
piston  is  constantly  acted  on  by  a  force 
equal  to  18  pounds  on  every  square 
inch. — What  must  be  the  diameter  of  a 
drum  which  if  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the 
crank  or  fly-wheel,  and  a  weight  of 
4000  pounds  be  suspended  by  a  rope 
from  its  circumference,  will  cause  the 
fly-wheel  to  revolve  with  the  same  ve- 
locity as  when  forced  by  the  engine — 
supposing  the  machinery,  in  both  cases, 
to  be  destitute  of  friction,  and  the 
weight  to  lose  none  of  its  power  by  fall- 
ing? 

J.  KNOWLES. 


ANSWERS 

TO  QUESTIONS,    ETC.    IN  OUR  LAST. 
TO   CHARADE  9. 

Some  with  the  glitter  of  a  Court  are 
pleas'd 

Its  pomp  for  them  possesses  charms; 
And  some  more  daring,   plough  the 
trackless  seas. 
On  ship-hoaxd,  fearless  of  alarms. 

But  to  that  heart,  which  burns  with  pu- 
rest flame 
Can  any  balm  yield  more  content 
Than  Courtship,  urging  modestly  its 
claim  ? 

And  gaining,  from  the  Fair,  assent? 


TO  enigma  11. 

Poor  soul!  I'm  sorry  for  your  fate: — 
What  makes  your  spirits  fail  you 

Belongs  a  doctor  to  relate, 
The  deadly  ills  that  ail  you. 

Tho'  I'm  no  doctor,  yet  I'll  guess, 
Since  med'eine  nought  avails  you, 

If  in  your  head  the  tempest  is, 
'Tis  madness  sure  that  ails  you. 

As  Fanny's  kindness  sooths  your  pain 
Her  frown  with  grief  assails  you — - 

If  in  your  bosom  you  complain 
'Tis  surely  Love  that  ails  you. 

B(tchbarrow.  r.  it. 

This  was  likewise  answered  by  P.  D. 
Thompson,  Lancaster. 


TO  QUESTION  15. 

The  most  simple  and  concise  method 
appears  to  be  that  of  the  product  of  the 
divisions  of  the  several  respective  times 
of  the  planets'  revolutions.  Thus,  1  x 
2  X  3  X  5  x  6  X  10  1800.  Whence, 
1800  4-  20  =  a.  d.  1820,  Ans. 

HoKvTrpayiiMV. 
This  was  also  answered  by  J.  Knowles. 


TO    PUZZLE  3. 

OIAOOO 
O  □  O  □  •  A 
•  A  □  □  O  O 
ADD IOO 
OOi AOO 
O  O  O  OA  © 

Here  the  open  squares  refer  to  the  first 
rubbing  out,  and  leave  an  even  number 
in  every  line — the  black  circles  to  the 
second  rubbing  out,  and  they  leave  an 
odd  number  in  every  line — the  open  tri- 
angles to  the  third  rubbing  out,  and 
they  leav«  an  even  number  in  each  line. 

Q.   E.  D. 

This  was-  likewise  answered  by  T.  H. 
GreggiKirkbg  Lonsdale — by  AvayoioTtjg, 
of  Settle— by  J.  F.  Lancaster— P.  D. 

Thompson,  and  a  few  others. 
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to  question  16 

Mr.  Grinder, 

It  is  a  well  known  property  if  circu- 
lar Arcs  that  the  chord  of  half  the  arc 
is  analogous  to  the  side  of  a  square  e- 
qual  to  the  rectangle  of  the  diameter  of 
the  arc  and  the  versed  sine  of  its  seg- 
ment. Whether  this  was  known  to  "old 
Hawney  and  other  clever  old  books," 
I  do  not  presume  even  to  conjecture. 
That  it  is  known  to  clever  modem  books 
hi  mensuration,  Bonnycastle's  I  think 
will  determine.  This  being  the  case  it 
is  obvious  that  whatever  you  take  for 
the  height  of  the  segment  from  1  to  the 
radius  of  the  arc — the  result  will  be  the 


same.  And  as  ihe  "method  of  solution," 
is  the  required  object  of  information,  I 
venture  to  propose  a  method  from  the 
above  with  the  following  example  by 
way  of  illustration.  First,  8  X  8  =  64 
the  square  of  the  chord  of  half  the  arc. 
Then  take  a  number,  suppose  for  the 
sake  of  making  the  punch  bowl  as  near 
like  one  as  possible,  we  say  4  for  the 
versed  sine  of  the  segment  of  the  depth 
of  the  bowl ;  and  divide  64  by  it  =  10 
diameter  of  the  bowl.  Hence,  16  X 
3,1416  ==  50,28  circumference.  Whence 
50,26  X  4  =  201,04  inches, concave  sur- 
face of  the  bowl. 


FIRE  AT   KIRKBY  LONSDALE. 

We  have  this  month  the  painful  duty 
to  perform,  of  recording  the  melancholy 
event  of  the  7th  ult.  when  the  Rose  and 
Crown  Hotel,  in  this  town,  was  com- 
pletely reduced  to  ashes,  and  five  young 
women  were  consumed  in  the  flames. 
The  annexed  plan  of  that  part  of  the 
attic  storey  where  the  family  slept  on 
the  night  of  this  awful  visitation,  may 
be  useful : — 


a,  the  room  where  six  servant  men 
slept. 

b,  the  window  through  which  they 
escaped. 

c,  the  landing  at  the  stair's  head. 

d,  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

e,  the  lobby  leading  to-  another  Might 
of  stairs,  down  which  Mrs.  R.  etc.  es- 
caped. 

g,  where  Alice  Clark  slept. 

h,  where  Mrs.  R.  and  one  servant  slept. 
if  where  four  servants  slept. 


k,  where  the  two  Miss  Ropers  slept. 

The  family  retired  about  1 1  o'clock  ; 
and  a  little  before  one,  Mrs.  Roper  was 
awaked,  by  the  fire.  She  aroused  her 
servant ;  and,  with  a  mother's  solici- 
tude flew  to  her  daughters'  room,  k, 
but  the  door  of  i  was  unfortunately  bolt- 
ed. On  her  return  she  again  attempted 
the  servants'  door,  and  stayed  till  the 
flame  forced  her  away.  Miss  Roper  re- 
mained at  the  door  of  Alice  Clark  (who 
was  an  old  servant  on  a  visit)  till  her 
hair  was  singed  by  the  fire.  Mrs.  R.  and 
her  daughters  were  prevented  by  the 
flames  from  descending  by  the  stairs  at 
d  ;  and  they  hasted  to  those  at  e.-  On 
reaching  the  lower  floor  the  two  stair 
cases  joined  in  one,  and  the  lower  part 
was  all  on  fire.  They  instantly  leaped 
from  the  room  window  into  the  street. 
About  the  same  time  the  men  were 
alarmed,  and  were  also  driven  back  by 
the  fire  at  d.  One  of  them  wrenched 
the  iron  stancheons  out  of  the  window 
b,  and  they  thus  escaped.  The  town's 
people  were  promptly  at  the  spot,  but 
no  power  could  subdue  the  flames.  All 
the  adjoining  buildings  were  preserved, 
and  a  little  of  Mrs.  R's  property. — The 
premises  and  furniture  were  insured  to 
the  amount  of  £  1850,  which  will  be 
far  from  meeting  the  loss. — The  fire  is 
conjectured  to  have  originated  under  the 
stairs  ;  and  hence  ascended  without  in- 
terruption to  the  roof.  The  giris,  in  i 
and  g,  are  supposed  never  to  have  awoke, 
but  to  have  been  smothered  asleep. 
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FAIRS   IN  JANUARY. 

13.  Preston,  (great  Saturday.) — 17. 

Knaresborough.  18.  Kippon.  20. 

Pontefract. 

A  spirit  of  activity  appears  to  be  a- 
broad  among  the  agricultural  interest. 
Many  very  able  writers  have  agreed  in 
attributing  the  present  depressed  state 
of  our  agriculture  and  commerce,  to  the 
unprotected  situation  of  the  landed  in- 
terest. Associations  are  therefore  form- 
ed, to  collect  the  opinions  and  statements 
of  the  most  competent  judges,  and, 
from  this  accumulation  of  evidence,  to 
petition  parliament  for  protection,  and 
relief.  It  is  expected  that  if  adequate 
protection  can  be  obtained,  for  the  land- 
ed interest,  so  as  to  secure  the  farmer 
against  the  competition  of  foreign  pro- 
duce, it  will,  by  giving  stability  to  the 
markets,  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
trade. 

This  subject  we  shall  resume  at  some 
length,  in  a  future  number. 

London,  December  25th. 
The  Weekly  Returns  of  the  Average 
Price,  per  Quarter,  of  British  Corn  and 
Oatmeal,  Winchester  Measure,  as  re- 
ceived from  the  Inspector  in  the  respec- 
tive Maritime  Districts  in  England  and 
Wales,  from  which  the  Prices  that  go- 
vern Importation  are  calculated. 

Wht.  |  Bar.  I  Oats.  I  Meal, 
s.    d.ls.    d.\s.    d.\s.  d. 

I 
I 
1 
1 
1 
6 
6 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Aggregate 

54    o[26  4 

19  9 

22  5 

Average 

PROVINCIAL  MARKETS. 


LONDON.  . 

Wheat  from  36s.  Od.  to  (53s.  Od.  ^  qr. 

Barley  .21    0           28  0 

Oats~  19    0  *  22  0 


LIVERPOOL. 

Wheat  from   7s.  8d.  to   8s.  3d.  V  70  lb. 

Barley  — ~~    3    9          4    0  60 

Oats  2  11          3    0  45 

Oat  Meal  _  28    0  ~~  32    0  240 
Fine  Flour    40    0  —  42  0 

PRESTON. 

Wheat  from  6s.  4  d.to  Os.  Od.  V  w.  b. 
Meal  —  1 7  2^  ™  0    0   V  boll. 

GARSTANG. 

Wheat  from  23s.  lOd.  to  Os.  Od.^win. 

Meal  .  28    2    0    0  ^  load. 

Beans   ~  15    8   0    0^  win. 

Potatoes           4    0    0    0  ^  load. 

Butter    1    1   0    0  V  lb. 

LANCASTER. 

Wheat  from  30s. lid.  to   Os.  Od.  ^  Id. 

Oats  -  19    0  —     0  0 

Oat-meal  ~~  28  6    0  0 

BURTON  IN  LONSDALE. 

Wheat  from  32s.  Od.  to  36s.  Od.  Id. 

Oats   20    0           24  0 

Oat-meal  31    6         34  0 

Potatoes          0    4    0    0  V  hp. 

KIRKBV  LONSDALE. 

Meal  from  28s.  Od.  to  32s.  Od.  V  Id. 

Wheat          30    0           34  0 

Oats  17    0—22  0 

Potatoes  0    4  — ~    0    0  &  hoop. 

Butter    1    0    1  0£  ^  lb. 

CARTMEL. 

Wheat  from  31s.  Od.  to  35s.  Od.  load. 

Oats-  7s.  6  9    6  bush. 

Butter  1    0  0    0  lb. 

Potatoes          0    4    0    0  ^  hoop. 

ULVERSTON. 

Wheat  from  33s.  Od.  to  36s.  Od.  V  Id. 

Oats  „~    8    0    9    6^  bush. 

Butter    ail   —    1   0  ^  lb. 

KENDAL. 

Wheat  from  30s.  Od.  to  36s.  Od.  ¥  Id. 

Oats   23    0           26    0    ^  Id. 

Oatmeal         2    2  —    0    0  V  st. 

Butter  ~  Oil   1    0  W  lb. 

PENRITH. 

Wheat  from  15s.  Od.  to  Os.  Od.  V  bh. 

Barley  ,  12    0   0  0 

Oats;   *.  20    0  . —  0    0  V  qr. 


First  

Second   

Third   

Fourth  

Fifth  

Sixth  

Seventh  

Eighth   

Ninth   

Tenth   

Eleventh  ... 
Twelfth  ... 


57 
53 
52 
52 
55 
59 

Kj  1 

54 
50 
53 
55 
52 


7  26 
11|22 

2:23 


10(29 
11|29 
11  24 
1|26 
425 
1  23 


23 
18 
20 
17 
21 
■20 
20 
18 
17 
20 
17 
22 


24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
17 


2118 

3  16 
724 
9|24 

11  24 

4  24 


TIDE  TABLE. 


Si 


The  tides  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  from  the  following  table,  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  winds ;  .  if  a  strong  wind  blow  with  the  tide,  there  will 
be  a  higher  tide,  earlier  high  water,  and  later  crossing;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  wind  blow  against  the  tide,  there  will  be  a  lower  tide,  a  later  high  water,  and 
earlier  crossing. 


high  water. 

Time  of  begin- 

HeighJ 

DAYS. 

Liverpool, 
Lytham, 
Glasson,  Peel, 
Whitehaven. 

Lancaster, 
Ul  vers  ton, 
Grange, 
Raven  glass. 

ning  to  cross 
Lancaster  and 
Ulverston 
sands. 

of 
the 
tides. 

■morn. 

even. 

morn. 

even. 

morn. 

even. 

Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday  .. 

Friday  

Saturday  ... 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

H.  M. 

8  59 

9  48 

10  28 

11  11 
11  53 

0  13 

II.  M. 

9  29 

10  9 

10  50 

11  32 
0  0 
0  25 

H.    M.  1 

9  17  I 
10  7 

10  47 

11  30 
0  12 
0  32 

H.  M. 

9  43 

10  28 

11  9 
11  51 

0  19 
0  54 

H.  M. 

0  47 

1  44 

2  27 

3  8 

3  50 

4  31 

H.  M. 

1  17 

2  6 

2  46 

3  29 

4  11 
4  53 

F.  I. 

12  5 

13  3 

14  10 
16  2 

16  10 

17  9 

Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday  . . 

Saturday  ... 

7 
8 
9 
0 
11 
12 
13 

0  56 

1  39 

2  24 

3  11 

4  1 
4  56 
6  4 

1  17 

2  2 

2  48 

3  36 

4  29 

5  33 

6  46 

1  15 

1  58 

2  41 

3  30 

4  20 

5  18 

6  23 

1  39 

2  17 

3  6 

3  55 

4  48 

5  52 
7  5 

5  14 

5  57 

6  42 

7  29 

8  19 

9  19 
10  22 

5  35  1 

6  20 

7  6 

7  51 

8  47 

9  51 
11  4 

18  4 
18  2 
17  S 
16  10 
15  10 
14  9 
13  6 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  . . . 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday- 
Saturday  ... 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

7  22 

8  36 

9  40 

10  31 
U  14 

11  56 
0  13 

8  2 

9  10 
10  6 

10  54 

11  37 
0  0 
0  33 

7  41 

8  55 

9  59 

10  50 

11  33 
0  15 
0  32 

8  21 

9  29 

10  25 

11  15 
11  56 

0  19 

1  51 

11  40 

0  20 

1  28 

2  24 

3  12 

3  55 

4  31 

0  0 

0  54 

1  58 

2  41 

3  32 

4  14 
4  40 

13  3 

13  7 

14  1 

15  2 

15  10 

16  9 
16  9 

Sunday   . . . 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 

■  nnvcnav 
X  11  ill  btldy  ••• 

Saturday  ... 

21 

22 

0  50 

1  23 

1  5 
1  40 

1  9 
1  42 

1  24 
1  59 

5  8 
5  41 

5  23 
5  58 

16  11 
16  10 

23 
24 

26 
27 

1  55 

2  28 

3  3 

3  41 

4  27 

2  11 

2  45 

3  21 

4  3 
4  55 

2  14 

3  47 

3  22 

4  0 
4  46 

2  30 

3  4 

3  40 

4  22 

5  14 

6  13 

6  46 

7  21 

7  59 

8  45 

6  29 

7  3 

7  39 

8  21 

9  13 

15  11 
15  2 

1 1  9 

I  *  o 

13  1 

II  11 

Sunday    . . . 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday ... 

Saturday... 

28 
29 
30 
31 

2 
3 

5  30 

6  40 

8  30 

9  8 
10  2 

10  48 

11  31 

6  5 

7  17 

8  37 

9  35 

10  20 

11  8 
11  52 

5  49 

6  59 

8  49 

9  27 

10  21 

11  7 
11  50 

6  24 

7  36 

8  59 

9  54 

10  45 

11  27 
0  11 

9  48 
10  58 
0  0 

0  55 

1  53 

2  44 

3  26 

10  23 

11  35 

0  48 

1  26 

2  20 

3  6 
3  49 

11  0 

10  11 

11  2 

12  7 
14  4 
16  4 
18  3 

Sunday  ... 

4 
3 

0  0 
0  34 

0  14 

0  55 

0  19 
0  53 

0  33 

1  It 

4  18 
4  51 

4  32 

5  13 

19  3 

20  5 

40 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

t •  *  '  A  V 

Among  the  numerous  compliments  which  ice  are  daily  receiving,  we  have  not  ob- 
served one  so  worthy  of  notice  as  the  following  ACROSTIC; — 

T  o  modest  Truth  is  open  every  Page  ; 

II  ere  Virtue  glowing,  strives  with  warmth  t*  engage 

E  ach  thoughtless  Stripling  or  eacli  noble  Sage. 

L  aughter  it  moves  by  shewing  so  drollv 

0  ur  Faults  Humours,  or  whimsical  folly  ; 
N  ow  it  alleviates,  or  calms  our  grief 

S  oolhes  all  our  sorrows  and  affords  relief. — 
*'  ])  o  to  others  as  you'd  be  done  unto" 
A  nd  all  good  Precepts  holds  up  to  our  view. — 
L  ong  may  it  stand,  and  teach  us  ev'ry  Science, 
E  'en  set  the  very  Critics  at  defiance. — 

M  odel  anew  each  antiquated  Tow'r 
•A  nd  then  relate  its  former  Strength  and  Pow'r. 
i-  iveaspare  Column  to  bright  sparkling  Wit 
A  nother  where  sharp  Knowledge  seems  to  sit : 
Z  eal  it  exerts  to  make  us  wisely  know 

1  n  what  consists  true  Happiness  below — 
N  ow  what  does  this?  'tis  very  plainly  seen 

E  ach  Reader  answers    Lonsdale  Magazine." 
Kendal,  December  20th,  1820.  alexis. 

Some  men,  not  knowing  how  fond  ive  are  of  flatter  if,  are  affraid  of  offending  us 
hi/ their  panegyrics.  We  can  assure  them  there  is  no  danger  of  any  such  thing.  We 
firmly  believe  that  OMRS  is  the  best  Magazme  in  prmti  and  we  do  not  care  if  all  the  world 
should  think  so  too.  We  have  suppressed  nearly  a  chest  full  of  complimentary  letters, 
not  because  they  were  untrue,  but  because  we  thought  it  unnecessary  to  be  continually 
reminding  our  readers  of  a  truth  whim  no  one  ever  attempted  to  dispute.  We  have 
another  reason  beside.  We  know  of  two  or  three  leaders,  and  we  suspect  that  then- 
are  two  or  three  more,  who  had  rather  have  something  in  the  Magazine  worthy  <f 
praise,  than  the  best  conij-Jiment  that  could  be  penned.  We  have  been  careful  not  to 
alter  a  single  word  of  the  above  acrostic,  for  we  were  anxious  that  our  readers  should 
have  it  with  all  the  gloss  of  the  mint  Vfflon  it.  And  we  are  confident  that  it  will  give 
more  pleasure  in  its  present  state  than  it  could  do  ctfter  the  most  laboured  improve- 
merits. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  Henry  Atkinson  of  Galgate:  and  we  assure  him 
that  we  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  his  /juvenile  performance sj  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  if  he  refrain  from  copying  he  will  make  a  good  writer.———— 
Mr.  Robinson's  extract  from  the  old  books  in  Cartmel  CHURCH,  are  received 

■with  pleasure,  and  shall  have  on  early  place  We  are  sorry  that  we  could 

not  find  room,   this  month,  for  B  of  ULVERSTON  Mr.  Lambert's 

Pastoral  in  our  next  The  very  amusing  anecdotes  from  PllESTON,  shall 

have  the  first  vacant  corner  PlIILO  NEMO  has  come  to  hand  The 

favour  from  JBackbarrow  is  under  consideration.  We  should  advise  the  writer  to 
attend  to  nature  alone  as  his  guide,  and  study  connexion  in  the  ivhole  piece — he. 
has  poetry  in  him  Krij^ia  on  Juggernaut  shall  have  a  place  Re- 
marks on  Curran's  life  from  LIVERPOOL,  will  he  inserted  with  the  privilege  which 

the  writer  mentions.  Mr.   Wll ALLEY' 's  poem  shall  have  a  place  as  early 

as  possible.  Mr.  KNIGHT,  on   the  ASYLUM,  shall  upjiear  )iext  month,  it 

came  loo  late  for  this.     We  thunl:  him  for  his  well  writ/en  letter  The  letter 

from  Durham  came  too  late  Mr.  Taylor's  valuable\remarks  on  Giggles- 
wick  Well,  as  early  as  possible. 

The  most  acceptable  present  we  ever  received,  ivas  the  unpublished  poems  of  Mr* 
Langhorne,  and  the  Elegy  on  Jossy  with  Whips. 

Ot/r  next  will  contain  a  beautiful  aquatinta  of  JiALSTEADS. 
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OMNIS  I.IBER  BONIS  EST. 

French  translation. 

TOUT  LlViiE  EST  BON. 

HALSTEADS. 

A  description  of  HALSTEADS,  near  Ingleton,  the  residence  of  the  REV.  T.  H. 

FoxcROFT,  ornamented  with  a  correct  ci'jiiatinta  engraving. 

Among  all  the  changes  which  are  continually  taking  place  in  this  changeable 
world  of  ours,  there  is  not  one  perhaps  so  striking  as  the  change  in  the  manner  of 
constructing  our  dwellings.  At  one  period — a  period  happily  forever  banished — 
so  little  were  those  feelings  cultivated  which  bind  man  to  his  fellows,  that  every 
gentleman's  house  was  literally  his  castle.  Walls  almost  as  huge  and  as  solid  as 
the  rock  from  which  the  materials  were  dug,  could  alone  afford  to  their  possessor 
any  prospect  of  security.  To  these,  in  after  years,  succeeded  the  plain  but  hos- 
pitable mansion  of  our  more  immediate  ancestors. 

These  Halls,  though  built  without  any  regard  to  the  rules  of  architecture,  had 
still  something*  imposing  about  them.    It  was  there  that  the  principal  personage 

in  the  district  resided.  It  was  to  him  that  every  complaint  was  preferred.  It 

was  thither  that  the  swarthy  labourer  repaired  on  Christmas-eve,  to  get  his  skin 
full,  as  he  termed  it. — It  was  thence  that  the  poor  cottager  received  his  donation 
of  beef  and  plum-pudding  at  the  conclusion  of  the  year. — It  was  in  the  largest 
apartment,  by  way  of  eminence,  styled  the  hall,  that  the  tenantry  annually  assem- 
bled on  Lady-day,  with  their  cash  in  their  pockets  and  self  importance  in  their 
faces,  to  pay  their  rent,  share  the  roasted  surloin,  and  swig  the  oft  replenished 
copper  of  brown  October. 

These  rude  and  irregular  edifices — the  scenes  of  many  a  festive  meeting — the 
soil  where  genuine  John  Bullism  once  flourished  in  all  its  glory — when  England 
was  happier  than  it  is  now — are  rapidly  banishing  from  the  country.  Some, 
through  neglect,  are  sunk  in  ruins — some  are  used  as  mere  out-buildings  to  mo- 
dern farm  houses — and  some  are  retained  as  residences  for  hinds  or  upper  ser- 
vants. But,  amid  the  devastation  of  modern  refinement,  we  occasionally  stumble 
upon  one,  h?re  and  there,  which  has  been  preserved,  with  religious  attention,  in 
all  the  rude  elegance  of  its  original  importance.  Such  a  one  is  the  subject  of  the 
annexed  engraving.  And  we  believe — in  this  point  of  view — we  shall  not,  this 
year,  have  it  in  our  power  to  present  our  .readers  with  a  more  valuable  plate. 
Halsteads  is  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  old  school.  Not  a  cross-mullion  in  the 
February,  1821.— No.  XIV.  Vol.  II.  F 
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windows  has  been  removed.  Even  the  closely  dipt  boxes  (one  only  of  which  is 
seen  in  the  plate)  are  carefully  preserved.  The  rows  of  lozenge  chimneys,  in 
their  primitive  perfection,  remind  us  of  the  taste  of  King  Henry's  days. 

AV  e  consider  it  our  duty  to  preserve  a  specimen,  while  one  perfect  specimen  yet 
remains,  of  the  rude  style  in  which  our  forefathers  constructed  their  dwellings/'' 

Halsteads,  the  property  and  residence  of  the]Rev.  Thomas  Hammond  Fox  croft, 
is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Thornton  in  Lonsdale,  near  the  turnpike  road  leading 
from  Lancaster  to  Richmond  and  Settle,  and  is  seen  from  the  road  leading  from 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  to  Settle;  it  is  seventeen  miles  distant  from  Lancaster,  six  from 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  eleven  from  Settle,  and  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of 
the  romantic  village  of  Ingleton. 

It  is  pleasantly  seated  on  rising  ground  sloping  gently  down  towards  the 
south  ;  and,  though  near  the  mountains,  is  happily  adapted  to  comfort  and  shelte  r, 
being  screened  from  the  north  winds  by  an  ancient  rookery,  to  which  newer  plan- 
tations are  added.  Behind  this,  the  hills  rise  to  a  considerable  height  to  the 
rocky  summits  of  Hunts  Cross  and  the  lofty  mountain  of  Gragareth. 

On  the  east  side  it  is  partly  sheltered  by  old  trees,  and  commands  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  views  of  Ingleborough  in  the  whole  country;  as  it  is  there  seen 
rising  over  a  green  and  beautiful  meadow,  and  its  base  fringed  round  with  trees, 
which  take  away  the  bleak  appearance  of  so  much  rocky  ground,  and  form  an  ad- 
mirable contrast  to  the  bold  majestic  mountain,  and  to  all  its  varying  hues.  From 
this  side  of  the  house,  the  village  of  Thornton  is  also  seen,  and  the  remains  of 
Thornton  Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Redmaynes,  which,  by  an  intermarriage 
between  the  two  families  in  the  year  1580,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  family 
of  Mr.  Foxcroft. 

The  front  towards  the  south  takes  in  a  very  extensive  view  from  Bowland 
Knotts  to  the  hill  which  rises  at  the  Crook  of  Lune,  near  Caton  ;  and  the  moun- 
tain river,  Greeta,  which,  with  all  the  variety  of  "aland  of  mountains  and  of 
floods,"  frequently  rises  in  tremendous  tossings  to  a  considerable  height,  and  often 
leaves  its  reeky  bed  nearly  dry. 

Halsteads  is  sheltered  from  the  westerly  winds  by  its  detached  offices,  so  that 
it  altogether  forms  a  pleasant  and  shelterc'd  retreat  amongst  the  mountains. 

It  is  known  to  have  continued  the  property  and  constant  residence  of  the  family 
of  the  present  proprietor  since  the  year  1376,  and  probably  much  longer,  though 
it  cannot  now  be  exactly  traced  beyond  that  period — a  length  of  time  not  very 
common  in  a  private  gentleman's  family. 

The  following  lines  are  inscribed  on  a  beard  fixed  against  a  treet  in  the  plan- 
tation, at  Halsteads,  very  near  the  house. 

To  commemorate  the  fall  of  a  ball  of  fire  on  this  spot  during  a  thunder  storm, 
September  3d.  181?  :— 

Almighty  Parent,  God  of  love, 
Teach  us  our  gratitude  to  prove 
By  praise  unfeign'd  and  warm ; 

*  Perhaps  through  the  kindness  of  some  of  those  warm  hearted  friends,  which  our  Maga- 
zine has  had  the  good  fortune  to  procure  itself,  we  may  be  enabled  to  furnifh  some  interesting' 
remarks  upon  this  very  interesting  subject. 

t  The  ball  of  fire  struck  this  tiee,  ran  down  its  side,  entered'the  gtound  at  its  root,  and 

killed  a  Rook  which  was  sitting  on  one  of  its  branches. 
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Fill'd  with  electric  fire,  the  Ball 
Did  here  in  awful  grandeur  fall, 
Hurl'd  by  thy  mighty  ami. 

Shielded, by  thee  our  circle  dear/' 
(Though  fill'd  with  agonizing  fear, 

All  trembling  pale  we  stocd  ;) 
Yet  still  survive  our  praise  to  giw, 
To  thee  by  whosn  alone  we  live, 

Our  Saviour  and  our  God. 

In  a  small  thatched  house  or  hermitage  in  the  plantation,  at  Halsteads,  are  the 
following  lines : — 

Hail  sweet  retirement  soother  kind, 

By  whose  soft  balm  is  giv'n 
That  peace  which  purifies  the  mind, 

And  smooths  the  way  to  Heav'n. 

Halsteads  is  one  of  those  places  where  a  man  may  comfortably  enjoy,  as  Pope 
says, 

"  Study  and  ease  together  mixed." 

It  is  neat  without  ostentation ;  just  such  a  place  as  a  man  of  science  would  wish 

to  retire  to.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  the  exterior,  since  the  plate 

delineates  it  so  well.  And  we  have  only  to  observe,  that  in  the  interior,  while 
every  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmates,  nothing  has  been  intro- 
duced, which  could  interfere  with  that  uniformity  which  should  be  kept  up 
within,  as  well  as  without. 

£ 


LUNATIC  ASYLUM, 

LANCASTER. 

Cotijc  JEtritovof  tije  Hpns&ale  i&agajmc. 
Sir, 

Your  number  for  November  last  re- 
minds me  of  my  promise  long  since 
made.  In  it  1  notice  a  brief  account  of 
the  structure  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum, 
for  this  county,  some  observations  on  the 
management  of  that  establishment,  and 
the  success  attending  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  the  patients, 

The  Asylum  is  now  completed,  and 
foims  a  quadrangle  of  800  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. The  front  faces  the  north, 
the  middle  part  of  which,  extending  74 
feet  in  length,  and  projecting  6  feet  in  ad- 
vance of  the  wings,  ornamented  with  a 
ponderous  yet  elegant  and  well  propor- 
tioned pediment,  is  appropriated  to  the  use 


*  -Mr.  Poxcroft  had  some  partienlar  friends  staying  at  his  house  at  the  time  t;  -sever  thap- 
ftejied, 

F2 


of  the  visiting  justices  and  the  officers  of 
the  establishment,  and  also  the  household 
servants ;  the  kitchens,  and  store  rooms 
being  on  the  ground  floor  of  this  middle 
or  projecting  part,  on  the  east  of  which 
a  passage  in  each  story  leads  to  a  door 
which  opens  into  the  galleries  for  the 
women,  and  on  the  west  a  similar  pas- 
sage leads  to  the  galleries  for  the  men. 
The  gallery  doors  are  constantly  kept 
locked,  and  the  locks  on  the  east  are  un- 
like those  on  the  west,  so  that  the  keys 
on  one  side  will  not  open  the  locks  on 
the  other.  The  basement  story  embra- 
ces the  whole  quadrangle,  but  the  second 
and  third  stories  do  not  extend  across 
the  south  front,  which  is  consequently, 
only  one  story  high,  by  this  arrangement 
the  square  in  the  interior  of  the  quad- 
rangle, divided  into  yards  for  the  pa- 
tients to  walk  and  play  games  in,  has 
plenty  of  light  and  air.     The  whole  of 
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the  gallery  in  the  basement  story  is  flag- 
ged, as  are  also  some  of  the  bed  rooms. 
Flues  are  constructed  under  the  flags, 
by  which  means  hot  air  is  conveyed  in 
various  directions  under  the  rooms  and 
galleries,  so  that  the  floor,  being  kept 
constantly  warm,  dhTuses  a  pleasant 
temperature  through  the  galleries,  which 
can  be  regulated  at  pleasure  ;  an  advan- 
tage of  great  moment,  since  many  of  the 
unhappy  patients  cannot  be  induced, 
either  by  persuasion,  admonition,  or  any 
gentle  coercion,  to  wear  their  shoes  and 
stockings  when  up,  or  their  clothing 
when  in  bed,  and  were  liable  therefore 
to  suffer  much  from  cold  in  their  feet. 
This  was  the  reason  why  attention  was 
first  given  to  this  mode  of  warming  the 
rooms  and  galleries  in  this  story ;  a  me- 
thod however  which  proves  to  possess 
many  and  singular  advantages  over  the 
usual  one  of  heating  with  fires  in  grates, 
stoves,  or  with  hot  air  or  steam,  though 
fires  in  grates,  and  stoves  also,  are  in 
constant  use  in  cold  weather.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  ground  flues  in  these  galleries, 
are  rooms  also  warmed  by  flues,  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  sick  in  bed  of 
a  certain  class,  and  also  rooms  warmed 
in  the  same  manner,  for  the  same  class, 
who  are  well  enough  to  be  up  and  seat- 
ed in  chairs. 

Your  correspondent  is  mistaken  in 
saying  the  building  is  kept  in  a  regular 
temperature  by  steam  pipes.  Steam  is 
applied  to  warm  the  baths,  and  in  very 
cold  winter  nights  when  the  windows 
are  closed,  to  warm  the  galleries,  but  it 
is  quite  inapplicable  during  the  day,  as 
it  is  very  necessary  to  have  a  copious 
supply  of  fresh  air.  If  steam  however 
could  be  conveyed  between  the  floor  and 
ceiling  it  might  certainly  be  used  to  pro- 
cure heat,  writh  great  advantage,  but 
when  radiated  from  pipes  hanging  a  few 
inches  from  the  ceiling,  either  all  the 
windows  must  be  shut,  or  the  hot  air, 
its  specific  gravity  being  less  than  the 
cold  air,  will  glide  along  the  ceiling  and 
make  its  escape  at  the  first  window  or 
opening,  from  whence  it  is  evident  that 
no  heat  can  so  effectually  warm  a  room, 
other  circumstances  being  on  an  equali- 
ty, as  that  which  is  applied  below  the 
level  of  the  floor.  Next  to  the  efficient 
application  of  Are,  water  becomes  im- 
portant; and  there  is  a  very  ample  supply 
by  means  of  pipes  which  traverse  the 
house  wherever  it  is  needed.  These 
pipes  have  two  sources  of  supply,  one 


from  a  reservoir  8  feet  in  perpendicular 
height  above  the  floor  of  the  upper  gal- 
lery, and  the  other  from  a  cistern  above 
the  ceiling  of  the  house,  which  is  easily 
filled  by  the  patent*  curved  barrel  forc- 
ing pump,  from  a  fine  spring  in  the 
(marry  almost  under  the  base  of  ihe 
house,  which  rests  on  the  solid  rock. 
Warm  and  cold  baths  are  always  ready 
both  day  and  night,  and  they  are  in  fre- 
quent use,  chiefly  for  ablution.  All 
the  patients  are  bathed  in  warm  water 
from  93  to  96  degrees,  once  a  week  at 
least,  unless  the  state  of  health  contra 
indicates ;  a  regulation  which  I  am  not 
aware  exists  in  any  other  establishment 
for  the  insane,  but  which  1  can  confi- 
dently recommend,  since  the  utmost  at- 
tention is  necessary  to  preserve  a  whole- 
some cleanliness. 

The  galleries  were  opened  for  the  re- 
ception of  patients  the  28th  of  July, 
1810",  since  which  time  have  been 

Admitted 

Men  197 

Women  112—339 

Discharged  cured. 

Men  .'  61 

Women  34 — 95 

,  Discharged  by  request. 

Men   9 

Women   3 — 12 

Dead. 

Mcn.r  51 

'Women  21 — 72 

Escaped  through  the  unfinished 
state  of  the  house. 

Men  '.   3—  3 

I i,i proper  objects. 

Men  .'.   1—-  1—183 

Remaining  in  the  Asylum,  lSth\  ,  tR 
of  November,  1820,  j 

In  each  gallery  are  two  day  rooms, 
one  16  feet  by  23*,  and  another  16  by  11, 
fitted  up  with  convenient  seats  either  for 
ease  or  coercion,  and  warmed  with  a 
large  fire  in  a  grate;  and  next  to  the  lar- 
ger room  is  a  room  for  the  keepers  of 
that  gallery  to  sit  in,  named  the  watch 
room,  from  a  window  that  looks  from  it 
into  the  patients'  day  room.  From  this 
watch  room  the  keepers  have  a  full  and 
constant  view  of  the  patients  in  the  day 
room,  without  being  harassed  by  their 
incessant  and  often  unmeaning  applica- 

*  This  carved  barrel  is  made  only  by  Mr. 
Charles  Seward  of  Lancaster,  by  the  appoint, 
muni  of  the  Patentee. 
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•tions,  as  must  be  the  case  when  the 
keeper  remains  in  the  same  room  with  the 
patients,  which  he  never  would  do  with- 
out much  reluctance,  or  when  he  did, 
"would  be  driven  in  his  own  defence  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  babble  that  sur- 
rounded him,  and  thus  acquire  an  habi- 
tual inattention  to  the  language  of  the 
patients,  a  state  of  mind  sedulously  to  be 
guarded  against  by  the  superiors  in  these 
establishments.  This  arrangement  forms 
a  prominent,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  inform- 
ed, peculiar  feature  in  this  Asylum. 

It  has  been  very  correctly  observed  by 
your  correspondent  before  alluded  to, 
that  many  patients  in  this  Hospital  are 
sent  from  other  receptacles  where  the 
means  there  possessed  had  been  in  vain 
used  for  their  cure ;  many  others  also 
have  been  sent  from  poor  nouses  by  hu- 
mane Magistrates  with  no  prospect  but 
a  better  accommodation,  it  can  be  no 
wonder  therefore  that  more  are  not 
cured,  though  it  may  be  some  consola- 
tion to  learn  that  more  than  half  the 
number  admitted  last  year  ivere  discharg- 
ed cured,  thus  82  wTere  admitted  and  44 
were  cured  and  returned  to  their  friends. 

By  an  order  of  the  magistrates  assem- 
bled at  the  Annual  Sessions,  in  Preston., 
in  June  last,  patients  of  all  classes  of 
society  are  admitted,  reserving  always 
ten  beds  for  the  accommodation  of  pau- 
pers, and  numerous  applications  have  in 
consequence  been  made  by  the  wealthier 
classes,  although  this  order  is  by  no 
means  generally  known,  it  having  never 
been  published  except  in  the  reports  of 
the  business  done  at  the  Sessions. 

This  Asylum  is  established  cornfor- 
mably  to  the  48th  Geo.  III.  Chap  96, 
and  is  not  connected  with  any  other 
county,  or  with  any  other  fund  than 
what  arises  from  the  payment  of  the  pa- 
tients, yet  notwithstanding  the  highest 
weekly  rate  for  paupers,  has  been  only 
9s.  (id.  for  care,  medicine,  maintenance, 
and  clothing,  yet  this  has  not  only  paid 
all  expences  but  promises,  with  the  aid 
of  the  income  from  the  wealthier  classes 
to  enable  the  visiting  justices  to  reduce 
this  rate,  already  one  of  the  lowest,  if 
not  the  lowest  in  the  kingdom.  All  the 
county  Asylums  built  and  maintained 
with  the  aid  of  subscriptions,  are  under 
the  immediate  government  of  a  number 
of  magistrates  elected  at  the  annual  Ses- 
sions for  the  county  in  which  the  Asy- 
lum is  built,  they  are  styled  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  visiting  justices,  and  varv 


in  number  according  to  the  election  at 
the  annual  Session.  Last  year  the  num- 
ber for  this  Asylum  was  14,  this  year  it 
is  41.  It  is  the  privilege  of  a  committee 
consisting  of  not  less  than  five  visiting 
justices  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  offi- 
cers or  government  of  the  Asylum,  con- 
formably to  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
"Rules  and  Regulations"  were  made  for 
the  government  of  this  Asylum  before  the 
establishment  was  opened,  but  being 
found  in  some  cases  not  conformable  to  the 
Act  of  Parliament  and  inconvenient  in 
practice,  they  have  necessarily  been  sus- 
pended, and  none  others  have  been  yet 
substituted,  and  in  this  manner  a  most 
serious  responsibility  has  devolved  on 
the  superintendent  by  whom  the  whole 
of  the  domestic  arrangements  have  been 
made,  aided  by  the  council  and  control 
of  a  liberal  Magistracy,  who  frequently 
confer  their  gratuitous  and  valuable  ser- 
vices. From  this  state  of  things,  much 
discretionary  power  has  been  confided  to 
the  superintendent,  who  is,  as  he  always 
ought  to  be,  responsible  for  whatever 
occurs  under  the  roof  of  the  Asylum, 
all  offices  subordinate  to  his  own  being 
filled  by  his  sole  appointment.  The  va- 
rious duties  of  superintendent,  sur- 
geon, and  treasurer,  are  executed  with 
apparent  facility  by  the  same  individual 
and  the  detail  of  the  duties  of  steward 
are  done  by  his  clerk. 

Twice  a  week  an  able  and  experienc- 
ed physician,  (Dr.  Campbell,)  visits  the 
Asylum,  and  by  an  inspection  of  the 
"  Journal  of  the  practice  of  Physic"  can 
at  once  learn  the  physical  state  of  any 
patient  in  the  house ;  this  Journal  of 
the  practice  of  Physic  is  written  by  the 
superintendent,  who  daily  examines  the 
patients,  and  notes  at  their  bed-sides, 
the  symptoms  of  corporeal  disease,  its 
rise  and  progress,  and  adjoins  his  pre- 
scription from  day  to  day,  together  with 
such  alteration  in  any  former  prescrip- 
tion, or  in  diet,  as  he  may  deem  expedi- 
ent ;  this  dietetic  and  medicinal  practice 
is  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of 
the  visiting  justices,  and  to  the  physi- 
cian who  may  suggest  or  make  any  al- 
teration he  may  think  necessary.  Some 
of  the  histories  of  disease  in  this  J  our- 
nal  will  shew  that  patients  admitted  in  a 
state  too  deplorable  for  the  inexperienced 
mind  to  imagine,  have  been  cured  and 
are  now  useful  members  of  society. 

Two  keepers  are  attached  to  each 
gallery,  one  of  whom  is  always  with  the 
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patients,  or  in  the  watch  room  above 
described.  During  the  night,  each 
keeper  in  the  men's  apartments,  by  turns 
keeps  watch  all  night,  and  constantly 
parades  the  galleries  without  light,  and 
in  list  shoes,  by  which  arrangement  all 
accidents  are  well  guarded  against. 

In  the  women's  apartments  no  watch- 
is  kept ;  it  being  too  much  for  female 
fortitude  to  parade  the  long  galleries  and 
winding  stairs  in  the  dead  of  night  in 
the  dark,  and  to  use  light  would  disturb 
the  patients ;  but  to  compensate,  two 
keepers  sleep  in  the  same  suit  of  bed- 
rooms with  each  class  of  patients, 
and  attend  during  the  night  to  those 
whose  health  requires  it.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  keepers,  both  men  and  women, 
will  irritate  or  sooth  the  disturbed  mind 
according  as  they  are  well  disposed  or 
otherwise,  and  that  their  station  is  in- 
evitably one  of  important  trust,  for  the 
insane  are  more  helpless  than  infants, 
and  need  much  more  attention ;  it  is 
therefore  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
these  servants  be  of  good  moral  and  re- 
ligious characters,  minutely  cleaa,  mild, 
firm,  and  intelligent. 

Of  the  moral  treatment  of  the  insane 
in  this  Asylum  a  few  words  will  suffice. 
Insane  persons  are  not  reasoned  with, 
they  are  persuaded,  and  patient  persua- 
sion always  precedes  coercion,  which  is 
adopted  reluctantly,  and  abandoned 
speedily,  but  as  speedily  renewed  if  the 
same  occasion  requires.  This  mode  of 
proceeding  being  done  with  an  even 
temper  and  mildly,  soon  teaches  a  ma- 
niac to  treat  his  fellows  with  respect. 
They  are  disposed  in  classes,  and  are  all 
encouraged  to  a  familiarity  with  the 
superintendent,  which  is  always  very 
importunate  and  frequently  rude,  but 
this  familiarity  leads  ttmm  to  speak  their 
minds  both  of  him  and  to  him,  and  nu- 
merous are  the  applications,  petitions, 
remonstrances,  and  complaints  which  he 
daily  receives,  to  all  of  which  if  any 
answer  be  given  it  must  be  an  honest 
one,  for  a  shuffler  is  as  contemptible  to 
a  Lunatic  as  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  superficial 
tract  slightly  touches  on  metaphysical 
speculations  of  the  highest  import,  and 
descends  to  the  minutiae  of  household 
drudgery,  all  however  intended  to  ac- 
complish one  great  end — the  restoration 
of  the  mind  of  man  to  sanity — an  end 
worthy  and  requiring  the  exertions  of 
men  greatly  superior  in  acquirement's 


and  intellect  to  the  general  order  of 
mankind.  Men  whose  minds  can  con- 
template with  compassion  the  grossest 
insults,  the  subtle,  malignant,  and 
treacherous  aspersions  received  from  the 
unfortunate  objects  of  their  care;  and 
not  unfrequently  from  those  who  have 
been  the  objects  of  an  anxious  and  un- 
remitted solicitude.  In  short,  men  who 
can  master  their  malevolent  passions, 
and  keeping  Reason  on  her  throne, 
maintain  Charity  for  her  hand-maid  ! 

The  following  provisions  are  allowed 
weekly  to  the  pauper  patients  : — 

MEN. 

Beef   35  ounces. 

Bread    45  do. 

Flour    12  do. 

Oatmeal    29  do. 

Potatoes    10  pounds. 

Milk   7  pints. 

Beer   7  do. 

WOMEN. 

Beef   35  ounces. 

Bread    52  do. 

Flour    12  do. 

Oatmeal    15  do 

Potatoes    10  pounds. 

Milk   4|  pints. 

Beer   5  J  do. 

Coffee    1  ounce. 

Sugar    2  do. 

Butter   2  do. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

Turnips,  onions,  pot  herbs,  salt,  pep- 
per, as  of  each  much  as  is  necessary  to 
make  the  potato-pies,  scouses,  and  soups, 
palatable  and  savoury. 

The  food  is  served  up  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. — The  men  have  oatmeal- 
pottage  for  breakfast  and  supper.  The 
women  have  oatmeal-pottage  for  break- 
fast, and  coffee  and  bread  and  butter 
for  supper.  Both  men  and  women 
have  dinners  alike  :  viz.  Sunday  and 
Thursday  potato-pie  a  sort  of  beef- 
stake  pie,  containing  potatoes. — Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday, 
scouse.  Monday,  soup.  Besides  from 
8  ounces  to  12  ounces  of  bread,  and  4 
ounces  of  cheese,  and  a  pint  of  table 
beer  in  luncheons  between  breakfast  and 
dinner,  and  dinner  and  supper,  to  those 
who  labour,  or  who  require  more  food 
than  the  regular  allowance.  Wine,  por- 
ter, ale,  sago  gruel,  beef  tea,  and  tea 
and  bread  and  butter,  are  liberally  al- 
lowed to  the  ski:  and  convalescent. 
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Much  might  be  said  on  the  use  and 
abuse  of  food  in  the  cure  and  prevention 
of  insanity,  and  I  could  narrate  some 
interresting  cases  to  illustrate  my  obser- 
vations, but  I  am  sensible  that  I  have 
already  intruded  too  much  on  the  pages 
of  your  interesting  little  miscellany. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 


PAUL  KNIGHT 


Count})  Lunatic  Asylum, 

Lancaster} 
2ith  qf  November,  1820. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  LAKES. 
letter  ii. 
Dear  Tom, 

I  cannot  pretend  to  say  what  amuse- 
ment you  may  find,  at  Cambridge,  in 
the  necessary  preparation  of  arguing  to 
four  bare  walls  ;  or  in  the  still  more  ne- 
cessary duty  of  being  lulled  to  sleep,  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  by  the  learned  lullaby 
of  a  logical  Professor.  But  I  suspect 
that  a  voyage  as  far  as  Mr.  Tcwnley's, 
on  a  bright  summer  evening,  is  the  fi- 
nest syllogism  you  ever  drew — that  a 
stroll  by  the  river  side,  as  far  as  Back- 
barrow  cotton  works,  would  teach  more 
of  perception  than  all  Aristotle's  works 
put  together — and  that  a  lounge  through 
Finsthwaite  woods  in  the  morning  dawn, 
when  the  gems  of  dew  are  adorning 
every  branch  and  blade  of  grass,  and  the 
feathered  music  is  bursting  from  every 
bush,  in  one  delightful  anthem  of  joyous 
melody — would  inspire  you  with  subli- 
mer  sentiments  of  God  and  nature,  than 
you  can  possibly  derive  from  all  the  stu- 
died harangues  of  Prosessor  *** 

But  1  recollect  that  the  conclusion  of 
the  letter,  I  sent  oft"  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, left  us  preparing  to  quit  Lancas- 
ter. And  you  are  anxiously  looking  for 
the  description  of  that  part  of  our  jour- 
ney which  reaches  forward  to  Newby 

Bridge.  You  shall  have  it. 

I  was  aroused,  by  the  bustle  of  pre- 
paration, about  five  o'clock,  on  one  of 
the  finest  mornings  my  eyes  ever  opened 
to.  I  hastened  down  into  the  travellers' 
room,  where  I  found  my  father,  uncle, 
and  sister  already  assembled.  1  was  re- 
galing my  senses  with  the  fumes  of  the 
coffee,  when  the  driver  unceremoniously 
burst  into  the  room : — <(  For  God's 


sake,"  said  he,  "  make  haste.  The  tide 
is  down,  and  we  should  have  been,  by 
this  time,  at  Hest  Bank.  If  you  delay, 
we  shall  all  be  drowned."  He  waited  for 
no  reply  ;  but  retired  as  abruptly  as  he 
entered.  My  uncle  drank  off  his  coffee 
without  appearing  to  taste  it :  he  then 
pushed  away  the  cup — (<  I  do  not  relish 
the  idea  of  drowning,"  said  my  uncle  ; 

it  would  form  a  very  disagreeable 
opening  to  our  adventures."  "  I  think," 
rejoined  my  sister,  "it  would  be  the 
most  disagreeable  prospect  the  lakes 
could  afford." — "  If,"  said  my  father, 
"  you  only  disturb  yourself,  brother, 
with  the  idea  that  drowning  would  be 
an  awkward  commencement  to  our  ad- 
ventures, you  may  console  yourself  with 
the  assurance,  that  it  will  actually  be 
our  last."  My.  father's  assurance  seem- 
ed by  no  means  to  cheer  iny  uncle's  de- 
spondency. Indeed  we  might,  all,  ex- 
cept my  father,  be  rather  said  to  break 
our  fast,  than  sate  our  appetites. 

At  half  past  five  we  found  ourselves 
rattling  over  the  pavement,  of  Lancaster 
streets.  "  What  a  solitude,"  said  my 
uncle,  "is  a  busy  town  at  sun-rise  in 
summer  !•  All  that  gave  life  and  acti- 
vity to  the  scene  twelve  hours  since,  has 
disappeared — the  gay  variegation  of  the 

windows  has  vanished  and  nothing 

now  occupies  the  causeway  but  a  few 
straggling  quarry  men  repairing  to  the 
adjacent  moor,  to  earn  their  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brows  !"  Here  my 
uncle  concluded  or  suspended  his  ora- 
tion, to  admire  the  elegant  proportions 
of  the  New  Bridge,  to  which  we  now 
approached.  "See,  uncle,"  said  my 
sister,  "  what  a  noble  range  of  ware- 
houses adorns  the  quay ;  but  we  are 
rather  unfortunate,  as  we  happen  to 
come,  I  observe,  when  there  are  so  few 
ships  in  the  river."  "  You  would  ge- 
nerally be  unfortunate  in  that  respect," 
said  my  father  ;  "  for  it  always  happens 
that  there  are  only  few  ships  in  the 

river  "     A  sudden  shriek  from  a 

female  voice  broke  the  edge  of  my  fa- 
ther's satire.  I  had  observed,  as  we 
drove  along  the  open  street  towards  the 
bridge,  a  young  female,  loosely  dressed, 
pacing-  with  a  hesitating  step  on  the 
farther  bank  of  the  river.  And  just  as 
we  turned  the  corner  of  the  parapet,  she 
took  a  desperate  spring  and  plunged  in- 
to a  deep  hole  near  the  edge  of  the 
shore.  The  chaise  instantly  stopped. 
And  my  father  with  the  agility  of  a 
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fox-hunter  was  at  the  spot  in  a  moment. 
He  waded  into  the  water,  and  luckily 
caught  her  hand  as  she  rose  the  third., 
and  what  probably  might  have  been 
the  last  time.  She  was  quite  alive, 
though  weakened  by  struggling  with 
the  water.  We  assisted  her  to  the 
Black  Bull,  the  inmates  of  whieh  had 
just  risen.  After  swallowing  a  glass  of 
punch  (the  only  cordial  we  could  ob- 
tain here)  she  appeared  much  revived  ; 
and  with  some  kind  solicitation,  my 
sister,  being  left  alone  with  her,  obtain- 
ed the  following  account  of  her  sorrows: 

STORY    OF    LUCY  MILDING, 

3Tijc  8iSBIj>crsfoalc  iScaxttn. 

Her  father,  she  told  my  sister,  was  an 
honest  day  labourer,  near  Ortner,  in 
Wyresdale  ;  and  Lucy  had  been,  from 
her  early  years,  a  servant  in  a  farm 
house,  in  that  neighbourhood.  She 
dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  hap- 
piness of  her  infant  years  ;  and,  though 
her  dialect  was  by  no  means  elegant, 
there  was  much  natural  pathos  in  her 
narration.  When  she  was  about  thir- 
teen, she  first  became  acquainted  with 
Harry  Wilson,  who  was  ploughman  at 
the  house  where  she  lived.  She  expa- 
tiated largely  on  the  person  and  accom- 
plishments of  her  dear  Harry.  Though 
only  sixteen,  when  her  master  hired 
him,  she  said,  he  was  tall  and  well  made. 
He  told  the  best  story  of  any  body  round 
the  kitchen  fire  of  a  winter's  night. — 
He  could  sing  a  hunting  song  most  de- 
lightfully, and  for  a  love  song,  she  ne- 
ver heard  his  equal. — He  was  allowed 
to  be  the  best  dancer  that  ever  set  foot 
in  the  old  Holling's  dancing  room. — He 
could  lead  all  the  shearers  on  the  har- 
vest field ;  and  she  believed  he  once 
carried  his  rig  for  a  week  among  all  the 
Irish  and  Scotchmen,  at  Mr.  Ormandy's 
of  Gleaston  Castle. — He  could  mow  an 
acre  of  thick  grass  with  up  sun,  before 
he  was  eighteen. — He  had  got  the  rib- 
bon at  Mr.  Stainbank's,  for  being  the 
neatest  ploughman.  And  she  believed 
he  would  clip  or  salve  three  sheep,  while 
any  other  man  in  Wyresdale  would  do 
two.  In  short,  according  to  her  ac- 
count, there  was  not  another  person  in 
all  the  country  able  to  compete  with 
Harry  Wilson.  But  you  will  recollect, 
Tom,  that  Harry  was  her  lover,  or  at 
least  had  been. 

Harry,  she  told  my  sister,  was  a 
steady  quiet  lad,  till  he  got  acquainted 


with  some  wild  ne'er-do-goods  of  lads 
from  beside  Marshaw ;  who  got  him 
out  two  or  three  nights  a  week  to  snare 
hares  in  Mr.  Cawthorne's  woods ;  and 
then  they  spent  the  money  in  drink. 
Often, she  said,  he  would  come  home  late 
on  the  cold  winter  nights,  from  looking 
his  snares ;  and  as  the  master  always 
locked  the  door  at  bedtime,  she  could 
not  find  in  her  heart  to  let  him  sleep  on 
the  hay  mow  till  morning.  She  there- 
fore always  got  up  to  let  him  in.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  this  generosity 
that  she  at  length  fell  a  \ictim  to  her 
own  good  nature,  and  Harry's  new  prin- 
ciples. She  found  herself  with  child, 
and  Harry  promised  to  make  her  his 
wife.  But,  she  said,  and  her  tears  for 
the  first  time  found  an  outlet  at  her 
eyes,  he  grew  more  and  more  remiss  in 
his  attention  to  her,  after  he  knew  her 
situation.  Often  on  a  Saturday  night, 
had  she  waited  till  nearly  morning  in 
vain  for  Harry's  return.  Nor  did  he 
appear  to  be  making  those  preparations 
for  their  wedding  which  she  thought  he 
should  have  done.  Still  she  thought  he 
was  honourable,  and  she  did  not  doubt 
but  he  would  be  faithful.  She  had  re- 
posed her  honour  in  his  keeping,  and 
could  not  believe  that  he  would  abuse 
her  confidence. 

One  night,  she  said,  she  had  waited 
in  anxious  expectation  for  his  return 
from  looking  his  snares.  She  had  often 
persuaded  him  to  relinquish  a  practice 
which  she  considered  so  very  dangerous ; 
and  she  resolved  to  talk  very  hard  when 
he  cam 3  in.  But  that  night  Harry  ne- 
ver returned.  The  next  morning  the 
news  arrived  that  Harry  and  three  others 
of  his  companions  had  been  catched 
poaching ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  but 
Mr.  Cawthorne  would  either  hang  them 
or  transport  them  !  Harry  however  had 
fled ;  and  the  first  intelligence  that  she 
heard,  was,  that  he  had  met  with  some 
soldiers  at  Lancaster,  and  had  enlisted  ; 
and  that  he  would  be  marched  away  di- 
rectly. 

She  had  saved  twenty  pounds  of  her 
wages,  while  she  had  been  in  service, 
and  set  off  immediately  to  Lancaster,  to 
buy  Harry  from  the  soldiers.  She  then 
thought  she  would  run  away  with  him 
into  some  other  part  of  the  country, 
where  they  could  live  comfortably  out 
of  Harry's  earnings  and  her  own ;  and 
if  he  behaved  himself,  as  she  hoped  he 
would  do,    Mr.   Cawthorne  perhaps 
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would  not  follow  him,  and  his  life  might 
be  saved. 

She  reached  Lancaster  late  last  night, 
she  said,  and  found  Harry  so  drunk  that 
he  could  hardly  walk.  He  pretended  at 
first  not  to  know  her,  and  when  he  could 
no  longer  bear  this  out,  he  plainly  told 
her,  lie  was  now  one  of  the  King's  gen- 
tlemen ;  and,  as  he  could  get  a  wife  in 
any  town,  he  was  determined  not  to  have 
a  dirty  trull  trailing  at  his  heels  wher- 
ever he  went.  One  of  the  soldiers  in- 
sulted her  very  ill;  and  used  some  very 
improper  language  to  her.  But  an  offi- 
cer who  came  in,  ordered  him  to  desist. 
She  left  the  inn,  and  had  wandered  up 
and  down  the  fields  all  night,  in  a  state 
of  destraction.  She  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  returning  to  her  friends  in 
Wyfesdale,  where  she  had  always  borne 
a  good  character,  for  every  body  to 
laugh  at. 

Towards  morning,  she  had  walked 
down  to  the  river  side,  determined  to 
end  her  life  and  her  disgrace  at  once. 
But  she  felt  happy  now  that  we  hail 
prevented  her ;  as  she  was  not  sure  that 
she  was  prepared  to  die — a  thought 
which  never  occurred  to  her,  till  she 
found  herself  sink  'ng  in  the  water. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length,  Tom,  on 
this  poor  beauty's  story  ;  because  I  am 
confident  it  will  give  you  a  better  idea 
of  the  manners  of  the  country  through 
which  we  are  travelling,  than  all  the 
books  in  the  college  library  put  to- 
gether. 

After  seeing  that  she  was  safe  and 
well  attended  to,  and  exacting  a  promise 
from  her,  that  she  would  not  again  at- 
tempt to  do  violence  to  herself,  we  drove 
from  the  inn  ;  with  the  driver's  very 
comfortable  assurance,  that  we  should 
all  be  drowned  without  possibility  of 
escape,  owing  to  our  delay  at  Skerton. 

"  This  is  one  specimen  of  the  happi- 
ness of  rural  life,  which  is  the  perpetu- 
al subject  of  your  eulogium,  brother/' 
said  my  father,  as  we  hurried  along  the 
heavy  road  towards  Hest  Bank.  "  It  is 
a  specimen,"  said  my  uncle,  emphati- 
cally. "  That  charming  girl's  devoted 
attachment  to  her  lover,  is  a  specimen 
to  which  you  can  find  only  few  parallels 
in  large  towns.  It  is  a  specimen,  and 
deserves  to  be  a  model. 

On  arriving  at  Hest-bank,  I  was  much 
surprised  to  find  that  the  sea  had  retired 
and  left  a  desert  of  sand,  of  almost  ira- 
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measurable  breadth  behind  it.  Carts, 
chaises,  and  gigs,  were  scattered  over  it 
in  all  directions.  The  landlord  revived 
our  spirits  by  telling  us,  we  had  quite 
tide  time  enough — that  there  was  no 
danger  whatever.  We  therefore  took 
a  slight  refreshment,  and  entered  upon 
the  sand.  What  a  strange  transition  ! 
The  wheels  now  ran  so  smoothly,  we 
could  not  hear  them.  The  land  seemed 
to  recede  behind  us 
seem  an  inch  nearer  the  other  side 
The  first  thing  that  caught  my  at- 
|  tention  was  a  party  of  men  and  women 
'  whom  we  passed  on  a  bank.  They  had 
little  rakes  in  their  hands,  with  which 
they  gathered  something  into  a  basket. 
"  These  people,"  said  my  uncle,  "  are 
gathering  cockles."  My  sister  would 
have  gone  to  them,  but  the  driver  re- 
sumed his  essay  on  drowning,  assuring 
us  that  he  had  no  inclination  for  any 
such  a  death. 

After  crossing  several  very  fine  rivers, 
we  arrived  at  what  the  driver  called  the 

Channel  a  river  about  ten  times  as 

wide  as  Kibble.  "  Now,"  said  my  sis- 
ter, "  we  must  either  go  back  or  swim 
over."  But  judge  my  surprise,  when  we 
drove  right  into  the  stream  ;  I  own  I 
felt  afraid,  for  a  moment.  But  my  sis- 
ter's vivacity  soon  dissipated  my  fears. 
A  more  picturesque,  grotesque,  touresque, 
or  whatever  other  esque  scene  you  may 
think  fit  to  call  it,  I  think  I  never  saw. 
There  could  not  be  fewer  than  forty 
carts,  gigs,  horses,  chaises,  etc.  with 
men,  women,  children,  dogs,  and  I  can 
hardly  tell  what  beside,  all  in  the  river 
at  once.  My  sister  wished  that  Mr. 
Hope  had  been  there  to  have  taken  a 
sketch  of  them.  It  would  have  been  a 
fine  model,  she  observed,  to  draw  the 
Passage  of  the  Red  Sea  from.  A  pain- 
ter had  nothing  to  do  but  transform  the 
carts  into  chariots — the  smock-frocks  of 
the  drivers  into  armour — the  old  slouch 
hats  into  helmets — and  the  whips  into 
swords,  and  the  picture  was  sketched. 
The  waves  dashing  through  the  wheels 
— the  horses  up  to  the  breast  in  water — 
the  vehicles,  some  driving  one  way, 
some  another,  in  all  imaginable  confu- 
sion— the  carriers  swearing — the  drivers 
cracking  their  whips — the  women  and 
children  screaming — and  the  apparent 
impossibility  of  any  of  them  ever  escap- 
ing formed   altogether  such  a  coup 

d'aji/  as  I  never  had  seen  nor  ever  ex- 
pected to  see. 
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Though  I  expected  that  we  should 
every  moment  be  washed  down  the 
stream,  I  could  not  help  being  diverted 
with  one  droll  adventure : — A  shoema- 
ker, along  slender  figure,  who  had  waited 
at  Kents-bank  till  the  smell  of  the  ale  had 
been  too  much  for  him,  had  obtained 
permission  to  ride  over  the  Channel  in  a 
cart,  where  there  was  nothing  but  an 
empty  cask,  lying  on  one  side.  Honest 
Crispin  secured  this  as  his  seat,  and 
like  the  skeleton  of  Bacchus,  rode  tri- 
umphant over  the  stream.  He  went  on 
very  well  for  some  time,  till  he  met  a 
man  on  horseback,  with  whom  he  want- 
ed to  shake  hands  ;  forgetting  how  slip- 
pery a  throne  he  had  assumed,  he 
stretched  out  his  long  arms  to  his  ac- 
quaintance, the  cask  rolled  over,  and 
the  shoemaker  was  as  neatly  turned  off 
as  you  can  imagine.  The  water  was 
little  more  than  three  feet  deep ;  but 
his  head  was  so  much  heavier  than  his 
heels,  that  he  flounced  about,  some- 
times his  head  up,  and  sometimes  the 
reverse,  till  1  really  feared  he  would  be 
drowned.  The  company  was  all  nearly 
convulsed  with  laughter  ;  and  it  was 
more  than  a  minute  before  assistance 
could  reach  him,  and  restore  him  to  his 
cart  and  his  cask.  I  dare  say  the  ad- 
venture will  not  quickly  be  forgotten 
by  the  Overmnd  carriers,  in  one  of 
whose  carts  he  was  riding. 

Afte  r  driving,  as  I  conceived,  for  a 
long  time  right  up  the  stream,  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  other  side ;  and,  with- 
out any  occurrence  worthy  of  notice,  we 
reached  Kents-bank — a  solitary  inn  by 
the  sand  side.  Here  we  entered,  and  felt 
as  if  we  had  again  reached  the  British 
shore.  At  this  place  it  was  our  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  a  very  intelligent 
gentleman  who  lives  close  by.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  a  man  who  had  read  much 
and  seen  more.  He  told  us  a  number 
of  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  country 
we  were  passing  through.  Indeed  ex- 
planations of  this  kind  are  necessary  to 
a  tourist;  for,  as  my  uncle  afterwards 
observed,  one  would  only  see  little,  if 
one  did  not  look  through  other  people's 
eyes  as  well  as  one's  own. 

Our  new  acquaintance  informed  us 
that  the  danger  of  crossing  the  sands 
was  less  than  might  be  supposed,  as  the 
king  appointed  a  skilful  person  to  watch 
by  the  Channel,  from  morning  to  night, 
when  the  tide  is  out,  to  guide  people 
over  the  water;   and  that  a  liberal  sa- 


lary was  allowed  him  for  his  attendance. 
He  told  us  that  this  office  had  been  en- 
joyed by  a  family  of  the  name  of  Car- 
ter, till  the  country  people  entitled  the 
office  itself,  the  "Carter.  "  I  should 
think,"  said  my  sister,  "  that  if  it  be  a 
place  of  emolument,  that  some  person, 
either  by  intrigue  or  favour  would  have 
before  now  endeavoured  to  creep  into 
the  office."  "I  never  knew  an  attempt 
of  that  kind  but  once,"  replied  our 
friend,  "  and  that  was  when  the  father 
of  the  present  Carter  attended  the  sands. 
The  applicant  however  thought  it  would 
be  prudent,  to  inquire,  what  danger 
might  attend  the  office  ;  and  for  that 
purpose  he  one  day  called  on  the  old 
Carter.  e  I  think/  said  tire  man,  'your 
business  must  be  a  dangerous  one.  Are 
the  Carters  never  lost  on  these  sands?' 
'  I  never  knew  any  lost,'  replied  the  sly 
old  Carter,  'there  are  one  or  two  drown* 
ed  now  and  then,  but  we  generally  find 
them  again ;  I  do  not  remember  any 
being  lost.'  The  candidate  was  so  little 
consoled  by  the  idea  of  not  being  lost, 
that  he  made  no  further  application  for 
this  place  :  and  the  same  family  keeps 
it  still." 

One  circumstance  which  our  acquain- 
tance mentioned,  my  father  said  con- 
vinced him  that  even  superstition  is  not 
without  its  uses.  Pie  was  explaining  to 
us  the  manner  in  which  nooks  and  coc- 
kles were  catched  on  these  sands.  There 
w^as  one  thing,  he  said,  worthy  of  re- 
mark :  though  the  people  employed  in 
these  occupations  were  generally  select- 
ed from  the  blackest  of  the  blackguards, 
yet  no  quarrels  ever  take  place  while 
they  are  on  the  sands.  This  arises,  he 
observed,  from  an  opinion  carefully 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and 
firmly  believed  by  all  who  attend  the 
sands,  that  if  any  quarrel  should  take 
place  among  the  cocklers,  the  cockles 
would  all  leave  that  place  the  very  next 
tide.  And  many  of  these  who  neither 
believe  in  God  or  Devil,  firmly  believe 
this  tradition — at  least  none  dare  run 
the  risk  of  trying  its  effioacy. 

fie  told  us  a  very  humorous  story 
about  the  last  Scotch  invasion.  "When 
the  news  reached  Cartmel  that  the 
Scots  Avere  defeated  at  Preston,  it  was 
confidently  believed  that  they  would 
cross  the  sands,  and  take  the  hills  home 
to  Cumberland,  as  their  fathers  had 
done  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The 
whole  country  therefore  armed  them- 
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selves,  some  with  guns  or  pistols,  others 
with  scithes,  axes,  pitch-forks,  etc.  and 
assembled  by  the  sand  side,  at  a  place 
called  Cartlane.  They  were  led  on  by 
an  old  invalid  soldier,  in  whose  skill 
they  plat  ed  implicit  confidence.  When 
they  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  the 
Commander  thought  it  necessary  to  in- 
struct his  troops  in  the  use  of  their  fire- 
arms. Just  as  the  Cartmel  Volunteers 
were  enjoying  in  idea  the  defeat  of  the 
rebels,  the  Scots  were  entering  the  other 
side  of  the  sand.  The  firing  confounded 
them  ;  and  they  concluded  that  Gene- 
ral Wade  had  posted  himself  to  meet 
them  on  their  landing.  They  conse- 
quently retraced  their  steps.,  and  retreat- 


ed by  Burton  to  Kendal — and  thus  pre- 
served the  valour  and  the  lives  of  the 
Cartlane  conquerork. 

We  did  not  leave  our  loquacious 
friend  and  his  favourite  poet  Burns, 
without  regret ;  but  being  determined 
to  reach  Newby  Bridge  that  night,  we 
could  not  lose  much  time. 

My  paper  here  admonishes  me  to  de- 
fer the  rest  of  our  journey  till  tomor- 
row's post  •  when  you  will  hear  our  ad- 
ventures continued.  "We  are  in  excel- 
lent health  ;  and  the  mountain  air  has 
had  a  charming  eflect  on  my  sister's 
cheeks,  and  your  brother's  spirits. 

IE6XARD  ATKINS. 

Newby  Bridge,  Aug.  1820. 


THE  GLEANER. 
No.  17. 

Jossy  with  Whips. 

Joseph  Robinson,  better  known  by  the 
fiame  of  Jossy  with  whips,  was  a  well 
known  character  in  the  parish  of  Orton, 
in  Westmorland,  about  thirty  years  ago. 
He  had  his  regular  rounds,  which  lie 
constantly  travelled ;  and  his  accustomed 
houses,  where  his  never  failing  alms, 
(provincially,  omus,)  was  duly  received 
by  this  self  instituted  collector.  Num- 
bers are  still  living  who  can  recollect  the 
harmless  idiot,  and  all  his  singular  ac- 
coutrements. He  never  appeared  with- 
out six  or  eight  whips  in  his  hands — a 
little  stick  with  a  piece  of  string  attach- 
ed to  the  end  of  it,  would  any  time  supply 
honest  Joseph  with  an  excellent  whip. 
A  piece  of  an  old  coat,  tied  to  his  body 
with  a  hayband,  was  his  usual  upper 
garment,  his  legs  were  generally  covered 
with  haybands,  tier  above  tier ;  and  a 
profusion  of  hemp  strings,  in  his  opi- 
nion, adorned  his  person.  These  sim- 
ple ornaments  were  to  Joseph,  as  dear 
and  as  honourable,  as  the  red  and  blue 
ribbons  which  are  so  anxiously  struggled 
for,  by  his  fellows  in  the  higher  walks  of 
life. 

In  his  hat  he  wore  a  fox  brush,  and 
peacock  feathers,  thus  aping  the  fancied 
splendour  of  eastern  magnificence. 

He  was  a  quiet  inoffensive  being ; 
and  the  farmers  through  all  the  south 


of  "Westmorland,  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  neglecting  any  of  their  just 
debts,  as  of  refusing  the  accustomed 
donation  to  simple  Joseph.     An  out- 

j  house  was  his  usual  place  of  lodging ; 

!  and  habit  had  rendered  this  so  natural 

I  to  him,  that  a  bed  never  entered  his 

I  circumscribed  ideas. 

After  Joseph,  like  his  more  intelli- 
gent fellow  mortals,  had  been  consigned 
to  the  ''narrow  house,"  a  young  man  in 
the  parish  of  Orton,  composed  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  elegy  to  his  memory. 
"We  believe  that  these  lines  have  never 
before  now,  been  seen  in  print ;  and  we 
are  happy  to  rescue  them  from  that  ob- 
livion to  which  they  must  soon  have 
been  consigned.  The  Author,  at  the 
time  he  wrote  them,  was  only  seven- 
teen. But  the  promising  hopes  which 
these  felicitous  lines  held  out  to  his 
friends,  have  since  been  clouded  by  the 
most  melancholy  disease,  which  can  af- 
fect the  human  mind. 

ELEGY  ON  JOSEPH  R0BIN30N. 

Beneath  this  lowly,  grass-encircled  spot, 
Lie  the  remains  of  Joseph  of  the  Knot. 
Death,  grisly  tyrant, no  distinction  shews 
'Twixt  him  who  all,  and  him  who  no- 
thing knows. 
Yes,  ye !  ye  mighty  sons  of  boasted  wit! 
All — all,  like  Joseph,  must  to  death 
submit. 

Tho'  on  his  fingers  many  a  ring  he  bore, 
And  round  his  brow  the  gaudy  honours 
wore ; 
0  2 
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For  him  his  plumes  altho'  the  peacock 
shed  ; 

And  reynard's  brush  grac'd  Joseph's 

hoary  head  ; 
Tho'  arm'd  with  whips  he  constantly 

appear 'd  ; 

Death  mock'd  his  honours,  nor  his  ar- 
mour fear'd. 

But  ah  !  despise  not  Joseph's  humble 
lot— 

His  life  so  mean — his  death  so  soon  for- 
got: 

In  the  last  day — that  great  decisive  day, 
When  death  shall  yield  his  temporary 

prey- 
By  lords,  by  kings,  his  fate  may  be  de- 
sired  

Where  nothing's  given,  nothing  is  re- 
quired. 

FRAGMENTA. 
No.  11. 

—Sir,  I  tell  you  plainly  I  do  not  agree 
with  you  in  that  statement.  I  think 
religion  teaches  neither  of  the  extremes. 
If  go — it  is  far,  very  far  removed  from 
the  perfection  of  its  Author  ;  for  my  o- 
pinion  is,  that  nothing  can  be  perfect 
which  is  partial  And  if  1  judge  right, 
your  notion  of  religion  is  partial  indeed. 
Wherefore  cry  down  the  social  affec- 
tions as  being  inimical  to  religion  ? 
"Because,  you  say,  they  are  so  easily 
excited,  and  so  excessively  indulged, 
that  religion  by  their  enjoyment  is  ge- 
nerally entirely  expelled  ;  nay,  you  even 
said  always."  1  am  afraid,  Sir,  you  de- 
duced this  inference  from  no  proper  or 
previously  established  premise.  If  you 
have,  I  am  much  mistaken.  Notwith- 
standing you  maintain  it  upon  the 
brood  basis  of  Scriptural  authority,  and 
attempt  to  support  it  upon  observation 
of  the  human  character — notwithstan- 
ding you  say,  and  I  believe  you,  that 
self-denial  of  any  enjoyment  is  not  na- 
tural to  us,  and  that  we  gradually  pro- 
ceed from  little  to  much,  and  from  much 
to  more,  till  we  terminate  in  habitual 
excess,  and  thereby  are  induced  from 
the  impetus  of  our  very  natures  to  in- 
dulge  social  affections  at  ieiigion's  ex- 
pend— notwithstanding  you  state,  and 
1  agree  with  ,you,  that  religion  is  our 
highest  privilege,  our  greatest  interest, 
and  our  grandest  aim  of  existence,  as 
efficient  of  all  that  can  bless  us  in  time 
or  eternity ;  and  therefore  ougM  to  bear 


the  sway  in  our  soul — ought  to  dethrone 
all  rivals  and  usurpers  there — and  re- 
move every  impediment  and  obstruction 
out  of  its  way — notwithstanding  you 
quote,  and  I  reverence  them,  texts  of 
Scripture  to  corroborate  your  sentiments 
— "  If  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it 
out,  and  cast  it  from  thee,"  etc.  "If  thy 
right  hand  offend  thee  cut  it  off  and 
cast  it  from  thee,"  etc.  etc.  "If  any 
man  will  come  after  me  let  him  dewy 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  fol- 
low me,"  etc.  etc. — and  notwithstanding 
you  enumerate  examples  of  its  strictest 

followers  still  you  cannot  convince 

me  that  the  common  abuse  of  the  social 
affections,  argues  the  least  against  the 
use  of  them.  Use  is  the  ultimum  of  all, 
and  is  the  essence  of  religion  itself.  That 
this  natural  tendency  to  abuse  our  affec- 
tions should  be  considered  as  a  necessity 
for  eradicating  them,  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  and  intention  of  Scripture,  I  am 
certified  from  reason  and  analogy.  "And 
what  has  reason,  you  say  with  a  stare  of 
astonishment,  to  do  with  religion  ?  If 
ever  you  feel  the  power  ox  religion,  you 
wrill  then  find  that  human  reason  leads 
astray."  And  what,  1  would  say  with 
another  stare  of  equal  astonishment,  has 
religion  to  do  without  -reason  ?  if  ever 
you  feel  the  power  of  religion,  stripped 
of  its  reason,  you  are  ready  led  astray. 
Religion  is  all  reason.  What  is  not 
reasonable  is  not  religious — unless  you 
think  religion  to  be  a  mass  of  absurdi- 
ties— and  act  accordingly,  as  many  do. 
"  But  is  not  religion  as  revealed  mys- 
terious ?"  Yes,  Sir.  "  Can  reason  un- 
veil those  mysteries  ?"  Yes,  Sir.  "What 
do  you  mean  ?  You  arc  the  most  unac- 
countable person  that  ever  existed.  You 
think  the  mystery  of  godliness  can  be 
laid  open  by  reason."  Yes,  Sir  ;  if  I 
did  not  think  so  I  should  act  as  you  do, 
I  should  agree  with  you  in  every  parti- 
cular. "  What  a  man  !  He  will  be  of 
more  worth  than  an  angel  to  mankind  ! 
By  the  mere  force  of  reason  he  will  ex- 
plain all — nothing  will  escape  him  !" 
Not  so  fast,  Sir.  If  I  think  the  very 
mysteries  of  revelation  are  open  to  rea- 
son, 1  do  not  think  nor  say  that  they 
are  open  to  my  reason,  or  to  the  reason 
of  any  human  being.  If  God  be  a  rea- 
sonable being — and  I  think  you  will 
scarcely  doubt  that — then  that  religion 
which  he  reveals  to  mankind  must  par- 
take of  his  reason,  as  well  as  all  other 
emanations  from  him.  Waters,  through 
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nil  their  course,  partake  of  the  nature  of 
their  fountain,  unless  they  meet  with 
corruptions,  and  then  you  know  they 
do  not  corrupt  themselves.  So  the  re- 
ligion which  reveals  to  us  our  relation- 
ship to  God,  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
its  origin,  and  if  it  meets  with  corrup- 
tions in  us,  still  you  know  it  does  not 
corrupt  itself.  "  Then  you  would  have 
us  to  expunge  all  from  the  Scriptures, 
but  those  mparts  which  we  understand." 
J3y  no  means,  Sir,  any  more  than  I 
would  have  you  to  disbelieve  your  own 
existence  because  you  do  not  understand 
it.  By  the  teaching  of  God's  spirit  we 
may  be  enabled  to  understand  what  is 
sufficient  to  our  salvation,  and  that  is 
all  which  I  wish  to  understand,  or  think 
prudent  to  be  understood.  What  re- 
mains, rests  upon  the  undoubted  vera- 
city of  God's  word,  and  therefore  I  be- 
lieve it.  "  Then  you  believe  what  you 
do  not  understand,  do  you  ?"  To  be 
sure  I  do,  but  then  I  make  no  pretension 
to  understand  Avhat  is  beyond  my  capa- 
city. All  my  faculties  are  finite,  and  I 
am  not  quite  so  absurd  as  to  imagine  that 
Jin  He  pmrers  can  comprehend  any  thing 
which  partakes  of  infinity — any  more 
than  I  can  be  made  to  believe  that  the 
basin  in  which  I  wash  my  hands  can 
contain  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  "And 
thus,  I  suppose,  you  would  philosophize 
away  the  influence  of  religion.  You 
Avon  Id  believe  that  religion  teas — but 
would  make  no  attempts  to  understand 
it,  or  to  be  profited  by  it.  You  would 
live  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  believe  that 
there  was  a  state  of  grace."  Assent  you 
ought  to  say.  For  if  I  believe  in  a  state 
of  grace,  1  must  consequently  live  in  it. 
We  may  assent  without  conviction,  but 
we  cannot  believe  without  it.  Belief 
rests  upon  the  act  of 'feeling,  and  hence 
epequtesi     Feel  my  pulse  and  tell  me  I 


am  unwell ;  if  I  do  not  feel  unwell  I 
may  assent,  but  if  I  do  feel  unwell  I 
shall  believe  you,  and  seek  for  aid  ac- 
cordingly. "  Then  you  consider  the 
faith  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  faith  you  have  just  de- 
scribed ?"  Nothing  more,  Sir.  There 
is  but  cne  kind  of  genuine  faith,  what- 
ever be  its  object.  But  you  find  mira- 
cles in  every  thing  religious,  and  think 
faith,  Scriptural  faith,  has  the  power  to 
remove  mountains.  Such  is  the  abuse 
which  I  am  afraid  you  are  committing 
by  despising  the  gift  of  reason  which 
the  Almighty  has  assigned  you  almost 
solely  for  this  purpose.  "  Oh  how  you 
have  temporized  with  religion  !  You 
are  lukewarm,  and  God  will  '  spue'  you 
out."  Nay,  Sir,  I  have  now  done  with 
you.  Like  Peter,  you  are  assuming  the 
prerogative  of  God  by  this  interference 
with  it.  God  knows  my  heart,  and  He 
only.  You  would  know  it.  But  re- 
member how  the  Saviour  curbed  Peter 
for  his  presumption  when  inquiring  in- 
to the  fate  of  John.  "  What  is  that  to 
thee?  follow  thou  me."  I  advise 
you  to  u  go  and  do  likewise." 

UoXvTrpaypojv. 
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( From  an  ode  to  death,  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  of  Prussia.) 

But,  then,  this  spark  that  warms,  that 
guides, 

That  Km*, that  thinks,  what  fate  betides? 

Can  this  be  dust,  a  kneaded  clod  ? 
This  yield  to  death  ;  the  souh  the  mind, 
That  measures  heaven,  and  mounts  the 
wind, 

That  knows  at  once  itself  and  God? 


wis®  ®mrmw®2>* 

"  TRY  WHAT   THE  ARCTIC  YIELDS.  POPE. 


Co  tijc  Ccnuncl. 

Mb.  Centixel  ! 

I  was  much  amused  with  your  ac- 
count of  Lieut.  Parry's  Folar  Expedi- 
tion. And,  as  I  had  the  honour  to  be  a 
boatswain  there,  I  thought  that  I  could 
furnish  you  with  a  few  additional  par- 


ticulars which  might  prove  interesting 
to  many  of  your  readers. — By  the  bye, 
you  should  have  said  nothing  about  my 
calling  the  play  Philosophy.  We  did 
and  said  many  things  in  the  privacy  of 
winter  harbour,  which  we  should  not 
wish  to  be  echoed  through  the  world. 
According  to  any  accounts  which  have 
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yet  appeared,  the  world  will  suppose  that  j 
we  spent  the  310  days  at  Melville  Is- 
land like  Greenland  bears — sleeping,  and 
sucking  our  claws.  But  the  fact,  I  as- 
sure you,  was  quite  different ;  and  that 
\ou  will  find  when  Mr.  Parry  publishes 
Iiis  voyage.  He  may  not  perhaps  be 
pleased  with  me  for  anticipating  him  in 
the  most  interesting  part  of  his  narra- 
tive, but  the  public  will  thank  me  ;  and 
you,  I  trust,  will  not  be  offended,  by 
having  it  in  your  power  to  communicate 
the  most  curious  part  of  our  voyage  to 
the  public  before  any  other  person  had 
even  suspected  the  fact. 

During  our  detention  at  Melville  Is- 
land, we  crossed  the  ice  to  what  you 
have  properly  laid  down,  in  your  chart, 
as  Banks  land.  For  sometime  after 
we  reached  the  shore,  the  country  seem- 
ed barren  and  uninhabited.  But  when 
we  had  travelled  about  200  miles  in  a 
southerly  direction,  we  entered  upon  a 
new  and  strange  country.  We  discover- 
ed a  number  of  narrow  but  fruitful  vales, 
separated  from  each  other  by  precipi- 
tous snow-crowned  mountains.  Each 
of  these  valleys  we  soon  found  to  be  a 
separate  state,  governed  by  its  own  laws, 
and  independent  of  other  nations.  These 
nations  bore  no  resemblance  to  any  Eu- 
ropean institutions  with  which  we  were 
acquainted ;  and  we  consequently  felt  a 
curiosity  to  explore  as  many  of  them  as 
our  time  would  permit.  1  shall  present 
an  account  of  them  as  nearly  in  the  or- 
der of  discovery,  as  my  memory  will  en- 
able me,  and  give  all  the  description  I 
can,  of  their  civil  government,  laws,  and 
manners. 

THE  DANDIES. 

After  travelling  for  several  days  over 
a  dreary  desert  of  frozen  snow,  we  came, 
towards  evening,  to  a  narrow  defile 
which  led  us  into  a  highly  cultivated 
vale,  swarming  with  inhabitants.  We 
remained  nearly  a  week  in  their  chief 
city,  which  might  contain  nearly  a 
thousand  persons.  We  were  for  some- 
time puzzled  whether  to  consider  them 
a  race  of  human  beings  or  a  new  species 
of  baboons :  we  were  however  relieved 
from  our  dilemma  by  one  of  their  chiefs 
assuring  us  that  they  were  a  nation  of 
dandies.  This  chief,  who  seemed  to  be 
a  tolerably  intelligent  individual,  in- 
formed us  that  there  was  one  law  in 
universal  use  among  all  the  neighbour- 
ing states,  which  was  that  any  person 


who  would  not  conform  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  country  in  which  he  liv- 
ed, was  banished  to  some  other  nation, 
more  conformable  to  his  taste  and  dis- 
position ;  and  that  this  was  nearly  all 
the  punishment  they  had.  Except,  that 
if  an  exile  returned  and  again  offended, 
he  was  immediately  put  to  death. 

The  sovereign  of  the  Dandies  is  al- 
ways elected  from  among  the  tailors, 
though  recently,  our  informant  said,  the 
staymakers  had  made  some  claim  to  that 
honour.  The  king  with  them,  as  with 
us,  is  the  fountain  of  all  honours  and 
dignities  ;  and  ranks  and  titles  are  given 
for  important  services.  The  following 
extract,  from  the  list  of  Creations,  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  what  are  consider- 
ed important  services  in  this  kingdom. 

"  Lord  Cape  called  to  the  peerage  for 
inventing  the  elegant  fly  cape. — Baron 
Lap,  for  inventing  swallow  tailed  coats. 
— Earl  Lustre,  for  inventing  a  new  ja- 
pan blacking ;  had  Warren  been  there  he 
would  have  been  made  a  Duke. — Count 
Strong,  for  inventing  leather  laces  for 
gentlemen's  stays. — Marquis  Knot,  for 
inventing  a  handkerchief  which  may  be 
put  on  and  off,  without  unloosing  the  tie, 
by  a  buckle  behind  the  neck. —  Viscount 
Stijj'ncr,  for  inventing  a  new  kind  of 
starch,  capable  of  making  a  ruffle  pro- 
ject two  feet  from  the  breast,  without 
flagging,  etc.  etc." 

We  one  day  attended  their  supreme 
justiciary  court,  where  we  heard  a  num- 
ber of  amusing  causes.  Among  the  rest, 
were  the  following. 

A  young  man  was  indicted  for  not 
wearing  corsets  according  to  the  late 
Act,  The  counsel  for  the  crown  dwelt 
at  considerable  length  on  the  seditious 
nature  of  the  offence,  and  then  called 
evidence  to  prove  the  allegation.  He 
had  been  seen  stooping  to  pick  up  a 
glove  which  a  young  lady  in  the  com- 
pany had  dropped ;  which  the  counsel 
said  he  could  not  have  done  if  he  had 
worn  corsets  according  to  law.  He 
pleaded  in  defence  that  the  lace  had 
just  broken,  and  that  he  was  hasting  to 
the  steam  engine  to  get  relaced,  when 
he  saw  the  young  lady's  glove  fall,  and 
he  availed  himself  of  his  liberty  and 
picked  it  up.  The  judge,  in  compassion 
to  his  extreme  youth,  mitigated  his  pu- 
nishment to  three  months'  imprison- 
ment, and  to  wear  brass  corsets  during 

his  confinement.  The  next  was  the 

case  of  a  gcrrtleman  who  had  actually 
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touched  a  young  lady's  lips  in  giving  her 
a  kiss.  A  universal  burst  of  disgust  ran 
through  the  court,  on  hearing  the  charge 
read ;  and  a  sentence  of  exile  was  in- 
stantly pronounced. — The  last  trial  this 
day,  was  that  of  a  servant  who  had  not 
sufficiently  glossed  his  master's  shoes. 
The  counsel  showed  how  impossible  it 
would  be  for  the  state  to  exist,  if  negli- 
gence of  this  kind  was  allowed  to  pass 
unpunished.  The  servant  pleaded,  that 
he  had  blacked  seventeen  pair  of  shoes 
for  his  master  that  day.  it  being  a  wet 
day,  and  he  was  so  tired  he  could  do  no 
more.  His  defence  was  over-ruled,  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  banishment. 

A  very  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in  this 
town,  in  various  branches  of  what  they 
denominate  the  fine  aiis  :  such  as  the 
manufactory  of  japan  blacking,  scented 
wash  balls,  pomades,  false  hair,  whis- 
kers, calves  for  the  legs  of  gentlemen, 
and  breasts  for  ladies,  washes  for  the 
face,  powder  for  the  teeth,  etc.  etc. 

A  well  made  gentleman,  in  their  es- 
timation, has  legs  and  thighs  about  four 
feet  long,  and  measures  about  twelve 
inches  round  the  waist. 

With  them,  the  sciences  have  quite 
a  different  signification  ;  as  chemistry, 
means  the  arts  of  making  cosmetics  and 
perfumes — Surgery,  filing  teeth — Paint- 
ing, colouring  their  own  faces — Arith- 
metic, playing  at  cards — etc.  etc. 

An  insurrection  had  only  just  been 
quelled  before  we  arrived;  occasioned 
by  an  Act  of  the  senate,  commanding 
the  Ladies  not  to  wear  bonnets  more 
than  three  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide 
in  the  peak ;  and  also  commanding  that 
they  should  wear  their  clothes  at  least 
three  inches  below  the  knee.  The  Dan- 
dyzettes  considered  this  as  a  direct  in- 
mngeinent  on  their  liberties,  and  spurr- 
ed on  their  husbands  and  lovers  to  de- 
clare open  rebellion,  in  which  some  of  the 
Dandies  were  killed,  and  numbers  frigh- 
tened to  death.  Our  informant  said,  it 
was  awful  to  see  the  shocking  havock 
that  was  made  among  ruffles,  whalebone 
stiffhers,  and  fly-capes. 

THE  REFORMERS. 

Leaving  this  kingdom  of  human  em- 
mets, we  came  to  a  nation  of  Reformers. 
They  had  for  three  days,  before  our  ar- 
rival, been  governed 'by  an  absolute 
monarch,  without  either  parliament  or 
council.    But  that  morning,  he  had  had 


the  audacity  to  impose  a  tax  upon  his 
new  subjects  ;  and,  when  we  entered 
the  city,  they  had  all  assembled  in  the 
large  square  before  the  senate  house,  to 
consult  upon  the  best  plan  for  reform- 
ing abuses.  Before  we  could  penetrate 
the  crowd,  sufficiently  to  hear  the  de- 
bates, we  were  informed  that  the  king 
was  to  be  decapitated  that  evening.  The 
nation  in  future  was  to  be  governed  by 
a  parliament  chosen  by  the  people. 

Early  next  morning  all  was  bustle 
and  confusion.  Every  man  was  voci- 
ferating the  name  of  nis  favourite  can- 
didate ;  and,  as  there  was  no  superior 
power  to  control  them,  blows  and  blood 
often  concluded  their  disputes.  At  last 
a  number  of  men  rushed  into  the  senate 
house,  and  declared  themselves  duly  e- 
lected.  Their  first  act  was  to  denounce 
all  those  traitors  to  their  country,  who 
presumed  to  dispute  the  authority  of 
the  senate.  They  immediately  prepared 
to  correct  abuses,  by  beheading  all  the 
friends  of  the  late  government,  and  all 
the  enemies  of  the  present  one. 

While  they  were  warmly  debating  an 
act  for  rendering  their  office  perpetual, 
a  mine  under  the  senate  house  exploded, 
and  the  senators  with  all  their  perpetuity 
were  blown  into  the  air. 

By  sun-rise,  the  next  morning,  the 
great  square  Avas  again  filled ;  and  plans 
proposed  not  only  for  rt ■  forming  abuses, 
but  for  preventing  them.  One  man  as- 
cended the  ruins  of  the  senate  house, 
and  declared  that  he  had  drawn  up  a 
scheme  for  constituting  a  government 
incapable  of  abuse  ;  but  he  was  instant- 
ly silenced  by  a  shot  from  an  unknown 
hand.  A  general  shout  was  then  heard 
that  the  people  should  rule  themselves. 
An  echo  of  applause  rent  the  air,  and 
innumerable  voices  shouted,  "  we  will 
govern  ourselves."  A  jolly  looking  per- 
son, mounted  on  a  waggon,  proposed 
that  in  consideration  of  the  husbandmen 
supplying  bread  to  the  whole  communi- 
ty, they  should  be  exempted  from  all 
taxes,  suits,  and  services  whatever.  He 
was  immediately  followed  by  another 
who  claimed  the  same  exemption  for  the 
weavers ;  another  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  masons  ;  another  that  of  the  joi- 
ners, etc.  till  all  was  in  commotion  to 
know  who  should  support  the  state  and 
who  should  not.  Every  class  seemed 
determined  to  maintain  its  own  rights 
and  liberties  ;  and  a  horrid  and  sangui- 
nary contest  ensued.    In  the  midst  of 
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this  confusion,  we  flew  to  another  val- 
ley, inhabited  by 

THE  l'URSE  PROUD. 

These  were  a  strange  race  of  men. 
Here  every  man's  merits  were  measured 
by  the  extent  of  his  purse.  And  they 
took  precedence  of  each  other  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wealth  they  each  possessed. 
Every  man  in  this  country  wore  a  medal 
at  his  breast  indicating  the  value  of  his 
real  and  personal  property. 

We  were  exceedingly  amused  with  a 
trial  in  one  of  their  law-courts.  Un- 
derstanding that  it  had  excited  consi- 
derable interest  in  the  town,  we  went 
early  to  the  court.  In  our  way  thither 
we  witnessed  many  little  disputes  among 
those  who  were  on  a  similar  errand. 
Whenever  two  of  the  inhabitants  met, 
they  stopped  to  examine  each  other's 
medals  to  know  whether  of  them  must 
give  the  road,  as  the  poorer  universally 
gives  the  road  to  the  richer. 

We  observed  a  portly  man  strutting 
up  the  middle  of  the  street,  with  a  very 
large  medal  on  his  breast.  Every  per- 
son whom  he  came  near,  instantly  made 
way  for  him,  excepting  an  old  shabby 
looking  man,  who  hobbled  just  before 
him  on  a  stick.  He  endeavoured  se- 
veral times  to  pass  the  old  man,  but  in 
vain.  He  then  gave  several  hints  about 
his  importance,  but  the  old  man  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  them.  Then  he  exclaimed 
aloud,  "  Make  room  for  fifty  thousand 
pounds."  But  still  the  old  man  trudged 
on  as  usual.  Piqued  beyond  endurance, 
at  the  old  rascal,  as  he  called  him,  he 
stepped  sharply  up,  and  demanded  a 
sight  of  his  medal ;  but  sunk  back  with 
a  respectful  bow,  on  reading  in  large 
letters,  t(  ninety  thousand  pounds." 

On  entering  the  court,  it  was  very  cu- 
rious to  observe  the  gradual  decrease  in 
the  size  of  the  medals,  from  the  bar  to 
the  remotest  bench.  The  front  seats 
being  uniformly  given  to  the  richest  ; 
and  the  others  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  wealth. 

The  case  pending  before  the  court, 
was  against,  AbitOj  a  young  man,  worth 
r-C2u,()0(),  and  a  young  lady  called  Divia, 
worth  £20,300.  Abito  had  married  Di- 
via,  contrary  to  a  late  statue  which  de- 
clared unequal  marriages  to  be  illegal. 

The  case  was  clearly  proved :  So 

exactly  were  the  public  registers  kept, 
that  Abito  could  not  find  a  quibble  to 
enlarge  his  fortune  beyond  its  real  ex- 
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tent ;  nor  Divia  to  diminish  hers.  Their 
fortunes  were  found  to  be  unequal — 
they  had  broken  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try by  a  seditious  marriage,  and  the  in- 
jured laws  must  take  their  course.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Divia  threw  herself  at 
the  feet  of  her  judges,  and  told  them  as 
tender  a  tale  of  love  as  a  female  tongue 
could  utter.  Abito,  she  said,  had  been 
her  foster-brother — they  had  been  play- 
mates through  their  infant  years — as 
their  minds  expanded  they  discovered  a 

congeniality  of   sentiment  "Hold, 

hold,"  cried  the  judge,  "we  understand 
no  congeniality  of  sentiment  but  that 
which  springs  from  similarity  of  purses. 
As  for  the  Love  you  talk  about,  it  nmst 
increase  or  wane  exactly  as  the  wealth 
it  feeds  on."  He  then  proceeded  to 
read  the  following  sentence  : — "  That, 
as  Abito  and  Divia  had  presumed  to 
marry,  contrary  to  a  recent  statute,  and 
in  contempt  of  an  acknowledged  law, 
they  were  no  longer  fit  to  rank  among 
the  Purse-proud,  or  to  dwell  among 
them.  Their  property,  therefore,  was 
confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  state  ;  and 
the  parties  themselves  should  be  arrayed 
in  sackcloth  and  exiled  from  their  native 
country,  to  wander  as  vagabonds  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  all  the  days  of  their 
lives!" 

"  Welcome  poverty,  with  love  and 
thee,"  said  Divia ;  "  we  shall  find  some 
spot  of  earth  where  we  may  be  permit- 
ted to  cherish  the  social  affections,  with- 
out rendering  ourselves  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  our  country."  Abito  replied  not; 
but  he  pressed  Divia  to  his  breast,  and 
smiled  contempt  on  his  judges.  They 
left  the  country,  to  seek  a  more  genial 
vale  ;  and  we,  having  seen  sufficient  to 
despise  the  community  of  the  Burse 
proud,  left  the  country  without  regret. 

THE  POETS. 

The  next  valley  we  entered  was  like 
a  "  fairy  vision."  The  rocks  were  fes- 
tooned with  vines  and  flowering  climb- 
ers— cascades  sparkled  in  every  crevice 
— every  mountain  brow  was  adorned 
with  trees — the  vale  itself  was  a  beauti- 
ful meadow  interspersed  with  groves, 
and  brightened  with  meandering  streams 
— every  house  was  a  villa — and  every 
garden  an  Eden.  This  we  were  inform- 
ed was  the  country  of  the  poets. 

An  old  man  was  leaning  on  the  root 
of  a  fantastic  beech  tree  which  over- 
hung a  pellucid  stream  ;  and  seemed  to 
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be listening  to  the  soft  murmur  of  the 
waters.  Capt.  Parry  approached,  and 
gave  the  usual  salutaion.  "  Yes/'  re- 
plied the  ]x>et 

ce  Empyrian  skies  divinely  smile, 
And  shoot  effulgence  down." 

"  I  think/'  said  the  captain,  "  this  must 
be  a  happy  country."  To  which  the 
poet  answered : — 

"  Pure  bliss,  alas  !  to  few  is  given, 
Beneath  the  azure  arc  of  heaven." 

"*  Can  you  direct  us,"  said  the  Captain, 
"  to  some  place  where  we  can  have  our 
horses  taken  care  of,  and  our  own  wants 
supplied."    The  poet  replied  : — 

<c  Among  the  low  born  sons  of  earth 

Who  owe,  to  aught  but  mind,  their  birth, 

You  may  procure  some  sordid  knave, 

O'erjoy'd  to  be  another's  slave. 

But  think  not  men  with  souls  like  ours, 

Would  prostitute  their  Godlike  powers, 

To  walk,  or  run ,  or  stand,  or  sit, 

As  their  Fool-Masters  might  think  fit. 

Passing  on  a  little  farther  we  found 
a  man  stretched  at  full  length  on  a  bank 
of  earth,  near  the  road.  The  captain 
inquired  if  he  could  direct  us  to  a  place 
of  refreshment  ? — He  staring  answered: 

(i  The  grapes  on  the  rock  will  supply 

thee  with  bread  ; 
There  are  streams  in  the  meadows  for 

crooking  for ; 
The  earth  is  a  table  abundantly  spread; 
Pray  what  is  there  else  worth  looking 

for?" 

Convinced  that  neither  entertainment 
nor  a  rational  answer  to  the  plainest 
question,  could  be  obtained  from  these 
sublime  people,  we  determined  to  has- 
ten to  some  more  hospitable  country. 
We  therefore  inquired  of  a  lively  little 
girl  who  was  tying  a  chaplet  of  flowers 
round  the  brows  of  a  pet  lamb,  what 
course  we  must  pursue  to  get  out  of  the 
valley  ? — She  replied : — 

"  Pull  the  bridle,  and  turn  about  ; 
The  road  you  came  in,  will  lead  you  out." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  captain,  e '  but  we  want 
some  other  way  out,  to  a  different  coun 
try."    "  If,"  said  she, 

"Among  the  Parse  proud  you  wish  to  be, 
Turn  your  backs  on  Poesy  ; — 
Or  if  to  the  Misers  you  wish  to  stray, 
From  the  regions  of  Poetry  haste  away 
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A  narrow  lane  by  the  mountain  stream, 
Where  trees  obscure  the  summer  beam, 
Where  the  hills  are  rough  and  the  rocks 
are  steep, 

Where  the  sylphs  and  fairies  all  day 
sleep, 

You'll  find  a  winding,  sylvan  alley, 
Will  lead  you  from  this  happy  valley." 

We  followed  the  little  girl's  direction  ; 
and  soon  found  ourselves  descending  in- 
to the  country  of 

THE  MISEKS. 

But  how  different  was  every  thing 
here,  to  what  we  had  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding vale  !  A  niggardly  barrenness 
seemed  to  pervade  the  very  ground.  The 
houses  were  built  of  earth  and  thatched 
with  reeds.  Every  thing  we  beheld  in- 
dicated a  spirit  of  penuriousness.  We 
met  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, dragging  away  a  criminal,  bound 
on  a  sledge.  We  inquired  his  crime  ; 
and  were  told  that  he  was  going  to  be 
exiled  for  wearing  metal  buttons  on  his 
coat,  in  contempt  of  the  statute,  which 
declared  that  horn  buttons  alone  were 
to  be  wrorn  in  that  country.  A  person 
with  whom  we  had  a  long  conversation, 
lamented  much  the  growing  depravity 
of  the  age.  The  men,  he  said,  had 
made  several  attempts  to  wear  shoes  on 
the  Sundays,  and  the  women  had  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  coloured  cotton 
gowns.  These  attempts  at  innovation, 
had  hitherto,  he  observed,  been  repress- 
ed ;  but  in  a  few  years  all  the  most  pow- 
erful guardians  of  the  public  morals 
would  be  dead ;  and  then,  he  feared,  a 
shocking  revolution  would  take  place. 

The  Poets,  he  observed,  in  the  ad- 
joining valley,  had  done  a  great  deal  of 
mischief,  by  the  luxurious  style  in  which 
they  lived ;  and  the  luscious  descrip- 
tions they  gave  of  earthly  enjoyments. 
They  should  long  since  have  been  ex- 
terminated, he  remarked  with  emphasis, 
but  there  would  have  been  no  plunder  to 
repay  the  toil.  A  faithful  watch  was 
kept,  he  said,  to  prevent  any  of  their 
pernicious  trash  from  being  imported 
into  this  happy  valley ;  and  such  pre- 
cautions had  a  valuable  effect. 

From  a  peep  which  Mr.  Parry  had 
into  one  of  the  records  of  their  Law 
Courts,  it  appeared  that  their  laws  were 
practised  with  great  strictness  ;  and  al- 
so that  the  younger  part  had  been  very 
difficult  to  restrain  within  proper  bounds. 
II.  H 
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The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from 
this  curious  chronicle : — 

M.  Bateson,  for  laying  his  bed  on  a 
frame  instead  of  the  floor. — P.  Jackson, 
for  having  a  printed  book  in  his  posses- 
sion.— J.  Dixon,  for  smoking  tobacco  ; 
and  his  wife  for  taking  snuff. — D.  Sel- 
don,  for  drinking  tea. — T.  Benson,  for 
wearing  woven  stockings. — F.  Bond,  for 
riding  on  a  saddle  instead  of  a  sack. — 
P.  Conner,  for  lending  two  guineas  for 

a  month  without  interest.  S.  Bird, 

for  sweeping  the  floor  with  a  brush  in- 
stead of  a  besom. — X.  Daker,  for  giv- 
ing a  farthing  to  a  beggar. — L.  Heatley, 
for  putting  two  clcau  shirts  on  in  one 
week. — E.  Mordy,  for  serving  up  both 
the  broth  and  the  sheep's  head  at  one 
meal — etc..  etc.  were  all  banished  from 
the  country  of  the  Misers. 

We  found  nothing  in  the  nation, 
that  amused  us  so  much,  as  a  ramble 
through  the  royal  residence — for  we 

could  not  call  it  a  palace.  It  was  a 

huge  old  building,  with  walls,  at  least, 
seven  feet  thick.  A  draw  bridge,  and 
an  iron  gate,  led  us  into  the  court  yard. 
Two  servant  men,  habited  in  the  cos- 
tume of  English  beggars,  were  all  that 
met  our  eyes.  In  the  royal  kitchen, 
we  remarked  two  mastiffs,  whose  ribs 
we  could  distinctly  count,  though  1  can- 
not now  remember  the  exact  number. 
— Til  ere  were  three  chairs,  with  rope 
bottoms — one  table,  with  two  of  its  feet 
cramped  with  tin — an  iron  kettle,  with 
the  bottom  of  a  brown  dish  for  a  lid — 
a  pan,  with  a  piece  of  a  backhand  for  a 
handle — four  trenchers,  one  of  them 
burned  black  with  warming  his  majesty's 
feet  in  bed,,  another  cramped  together 
with  wire,  a  third  bearing  visible  marks 
*  of  being  occasionally  used  for  a  chopping 
board,  and  a  fourth,  burnt  round  the 
edges,  when  performing  its  other  office 
of  pan-lid — a  piece  of  cart  wheel,  sup- 
plying trie  place  of  fire  fender — two 

scooped  potatoes,  for  candlesticks  a 

wisp  of  heath.,  for  a  bear. — For  his  Ma- 
jesty's dinner,  a  few  potatoes,  hashed 
with  leeks,  were  boiling  on  the  fire; 
and  the  leg  of  a  goose  was  roasting,  by  a 
string^before  it.  On  requesting  to  be 
conducted  through  the  rest  of  the  pa- 
lace, the  servant  informed  us,  that  this 
was  the  only  furnished  apartment.  We 
therefore  returned  as  hungry  as  we 
came  •  and  bade  farewell  to  the  land  of 
the  Misers ; — where  every  man  envies 
the  sunbeam  that  warms  his  neighbour! 


THE  DRINKERS. 

The  next  valley  we  visited  was  in- 
habited by  a  set  of  jolty  dogs.  "With 
them  the  chief  pleasure  which  life  could 
impart,  was  a  good  fuddle.  At  one 
booth  where  we  stopped,  we  observed  a 
hearty  chap  who  had  exchanged  all  his 
clothes  for  drink,  except  his  shirt,  and 
was  bantering  the  landlord  to  take  that. 
Proceeding  a  little  farther,  we  found  a 
parcel  of  merry  souls  ducking  a  poor 
fellow  in  a  hogshead  of  ale.  On  inquir- 
ing his  crime,  they  told  us  he  had  been 
two  days  sober  this  week,  when  the  law 
only  allowed  one.  They  had  scarcely 
punished  this  delinquent,  when  another 
was  brought  up,  for  dropping  from  his 
chair,  at  his  twenty-fifth  glass,  being 
scarcely  half  the  number  specified  in  a 
late  act.  We  did  not  stay  long  in  this 
country  ;  for  we  found  them  staggering 
about  in  all  directions,  or  snoring  al- 
most naked,  under  the  hedges.  "Alas  \" 
said  Mr.  Parry,  "  what  humanity  may 
be  reduced  to  I" 

THE  SCHEMERS. 

Quitting  this  disgusting  scene,  we  en- 
tered the  country  of  the  Schemers — a 
curious  people  who  live  entirely  by  their 
wits.  Here  every  house  was  a  manu- 
factory ;  and  the  valley  itself  appeared 
like  a  large  shop.  We  conversed  with 
a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  all 
whom  we  conversed  with,  were  poor; 
but  they  were  all  on  the  eve  of  some 
great  discovery,  which  could  not  fail  of 
making  a  fortune. 

The  first  had  nearly  completed  a  pair 
of  wings  ;  and  as  soon^  as  they  were 
done,  he  intended  to  open  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  moon.  He  knew,  he 
said,  how  fond  of  novelty  the  people  of 
this  world  were,  and  he  was  confluent, 
that  articles  imported  from  the  Lunar 
world  would  fetch  a  price,  that  could 
not  fail  of  realizing  a  fortune  in  a  few 
years,  lie  took  us  to  look  at  a  piece  of 
ground,  winch  he  designed  to  purchase 
out  of  his  first  profits.  He  shewed  us 
the  plan  of  a  villa,  which  he  purposed  to 
erect  upon  it,  when  he  had  acquired  a 
Sufficiency  to  support  him  for  life. 

Another  had  met  with  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's Theory  of  light  and  heat.  And, 
after  intense  study  on  the  subject,  had 
drawn  this  conclusion.  That  if  light 
and  heat  were  material  substances,  it 
would  be  a  good  speculation  to  bottle 
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them  up  in  the  summer,  when  they 
were  plentiful,  and  sell  them  'out  again 
in  winter  when  they  were  so  much 
wanted.  He  told  us  that  he  had  found 
out  the  whole  art  except  the  bottles  to 
put  them  in.  The  bottles  in  common 
use,  he  said,  were  too  porous ;  the  sub- 
stances evaporated  so  rapidly,  that  no- 
thing effectual  could  be  done,  till  some- 
thing better  could  be  found  out. 

The  next  we  conversed  with,  was 
very  near  completing  a  most  valuable 
discovery.  It  was  no  less  than  that  of 
restoring  ashes  again  to  coals.  All  that 
was  requisite,  he  said,  was  to  deprive 
the  ashes  of  the  oxygen  they  had  acquir- 
ed in  burning,  and  to  supply  the  hy- 
drogen which  had  escaped  in  the  shape 
of  flame,  and  the  business  was  done. 

Another  was  inventing  a  scheme  for 
causing  rain  whenever  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary ;  by  erecting  an  immense  water 
engine  upon  the  peak  of  their  highest 
hill,  and  by  a  complex  machine,  he 
could  direct  the  shower  to  any  part  of 
the  valley,  that  might  require  moisture. 

An  agriculturist  with  whom  we  met, 
and  who  had  beggared  himself  with  his 
numerous  improvements,  was  complet- 
ing a  scheme  for  making  two  harvests  in 
one  year.  He  thought  this  might  be 
easily  accomplished,  by  fetching  seeds 
from  the  antipodes,  which  would  natu- 
rally be  in  perfection  at  the  season, 
when  nothing  grew  in  their  own  valley. 

THE  LOVERS, 

From  the  vale  of  Schemers,  we  jour- 
neyed on  to  that  of  the  Lovers.  

This  was  a  beautiful  country,  towards 
the  south  end  of  the  vale,  and  a  horrid 
gloomy  one  to  the  north.  We  had  scarce- 
ly entered  the  vale,  when  we  espied  a 
company  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  as- 
sembled in  a  beautiful  {plain,  sheltered 
on  one  side  by  a  grove  of  poplars.  The 
voice  of  mirth,  and  the  sound  of  music 
informed  us  that  pleasure  was  one  of 
the  company.  On  approaching  the 
crowd,  an  old  man  and  his  wife,  neither 
of  whom  could  be  less  than  sixty-five, 
were  retiring  from  the  dance.  "  Are 
there  lovers  at  this  age  ?"  said  Capt. 
Parry.    They  replied  by  singing : — 

When  the  morning  dawn  of  life 
Ting'd  the  cheek  with  crimson  die, 

I  became  a  happy  wife — 
And  a  happy  husband  I. 


'Tis  a  never  dying  flame, 

By  affection  kept  alive  ; 
See  it  burning  just  the  same, 

On  the  verge  of  sixty-five. 

Wanton  thoughts  and  wild  desires, 
Quickly  rais'd,  are  quickly  past, 

But  the  pure  etherial  fires 
Burn  the  brightest  at  the  last. 

"  This  is  as  it  should  be,"  said  the 
Captain  ;  and  we  went  on.  Every  face 
wre  met,  wore  the  smile  of  joy,  for  pure 
love  gives  a  glow  to  the  countenance 
which  no  cosmetic  can  impart.  Could 
the  English  ladies  be  convinced  of  this, 
many  lovers  would  be  less  miserable, 
and  many  a  maid  more  innocent.  As 
our  road  led  through  a  cedar  grove  we 
saw  a  youthful  pair  leaning  on  a  violet 
bank,  by  the  brink  of  a  rivulet.  The 
maid  was  singing  : — 

You  whisper  a  vow  in  my  ear, 
You  sing  me  the  song  I  approve ; 

I  lean  on  your  bosom  to  hear, 
And  melt  in  a  vision  of  love. 

Deception  and  disguise  were  unknown 
in  this  happy  vale — every  tongue  spoke 
what  the  heart  felt ;  and  every  heart 
felt  what  the  tongue  spoke.  As  wTe  as- 
cended the  sloping  terrace  which  led 
from  the  vale  of  lovers,  the  departing 
sun  was  flinging  his  last  mellow  beam 
over  the  purple  hills  ;  and  the  music  of 
a  thousand  youths  and  maids  was  float- 
ing on  the  breeze  in  one  melodious  eve- 
ning hymn,  and  we  slackened  our  pace 
to  listen :  " 

Farewell  bright  ray 
Of  setting  day, 
Retiring  from  the  plain  ; 
For  darkness  veils 
Our  hills  and  dales, 
Till  morning  dawns  again. 

At  morning  break, 

May  wre  awake 
From  evil  passions  free  ; 

And  thro'  the  day, 

Pursue  our  way 
As  innocent  as  he. 

And  when  the  night 

Obscures  the  light, 
May  we  retire  to  rest, 

Without  a  tear, 

A  wish,  or  fear, 
To  discompose  the  breast. 
H2 
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Though  delighted  with  the  vale  of 
Lovers,  and  though  I  certainly  should 
have  preferred  it  to  any  of  these  new 
discovered  nations,  I  felt  no  regret  at 
quitting  the  country,  when  I  remem- 
bered that  I  was  returning  to  England. 
At  home,  happy  spot,  I  thought  to  my- 
self, we  may  each  pursue  our  own  in- 
clinations. In  England,  the  Dundy  can 
wear  his  stays  when  he  can  afford  to  get 
them — can  wear  a  watch  if  he  have  one,  or 
a  pincushion  if  he  have  not.  The  Re- 
former can  overturn  a  kingdom  with  the 
whiff  of  his  pipe,  or  reform  the  parlia- 
ment with  a  swig  of  his  bumper.  

The  Purse  proud  can  strut  in  self  im- 
portance unnoticed  by  any  one,  safe 
from  any  other  punishment  than  the 

contempt  he  bestows.  The  Poet  can 

occupy  his  garret,  and  feast  among  the 


rich  creations  of  his  own  fancy,  annoyed 
by  no  remonstrances  but  those  of  his 

own  belly.  The  Miser  can  hoard  up 

his  soul  in  a  chest,  accompanied  by  the 
fervent  prayer?  of  his  heir,  for  his 

speedy  decease.  The  Drinker  can 

guzzie  his  last  farthing,  sure  of  the 
Landlord's  smile,  so  long-  as  his  ?//oncy 

lasts.  The  Schemer  can  heap  one 

plan  upon  another,  till  the  sexton  heaps 

earth  upon  him.  The  Lover  can 

sooth  his  mistress  and  himself  with 
imaginary  bliss,  which,  though  it  can 
never  be  realized,  is  delightful  in  idea. 
Such  is  England,  happy  England. 

*•  How  many  siceets  of  one  we  make  !" 

r  I  remain,  yours, 
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PERCY  ANECDOTES. 

We  perhaps  ought  to  apologize  to  our  readers  for  delaying  so  long  to  notice 
this  neat  little  production.  It  was  never  our  intention  to  give  a  synopsis  of  all 
the  London  publications,  but  we  feel  anxious  to  present  our  readers  with  the 
cream  of  them.  Whatever  becomes  so  popular  as  to  echo  hither,  we  wish  to 
notice.  Among  the  neatest  of  those  works  which  have  recently  issued  from  the 
London  press,  may  be  reckoned  the  Percy  Anecdotes.  They  are  published  in 
small  ISmo.  parts,  at  2s.  (id.  each,  beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper.  Each  part 
ornamented  with  an  elegant  portrait.  The  anecdotes  are  classed  according  to 
their  subjects,  each  part  containing  one  class.  The  parts  already  published  are, 
1.  Anecdotes  of  Humanity,  with  a  portrait  of  Wilberforce — 2.  Eloquence,  Ers- 
kine — ti.  Youth,  Sou  of  Sir  George  Dallas — t.  George  the  III.  and  his  family,  his 
late  and  present  MajB>ty — 5.  Enterprise,  Mungo  Park — G.  Captivity,  Sir  Sidney 
Smith — 7.  Science,  Sir  Joseph  Banks — 3.  Heroism,  Marquess  of  Anglesea — 9. 
Justice,  Lord  Elden — 10.  Instinct,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd — 11.  Humour,  George 
Colman,  the  younger — 12.  Imagination,  Sir  Walter  Scott — 13.  Fidelity,  Mar- 
quess of  Hastings  ;  and  others  are  promised  to  follow.  Each  part  contains  about 
180  pages.  In  order  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
anecdotes  are  written,  we  shall  insert  a  few  extracts,  from  the  latest  parts. 


THE  DEAD  ALIVE. 

Some  hypochondriacs  have  fancied 
themselves  miserably  afflicted,  some  in 
one  way,  and  some  in  another.  Some 
have  insisted  that  they  Avere  teapots, 
and  some  that  they  were  town  clocks ; 
one  that  he  was  extremely  ill,  and  an- 
other that  he  was  actually  dying.  But 
])  rhaps  ndaae  of  tins  blue  devil  class 
ever  matched  in  extravagance  a  patient 
of  the  late  Dr.  Stevenson  of  Baltimore. 

This  hypochondriac,  after  ringing  the 
change  of  every  mad  conceit  that  ever 


tormented  a  crazy  brain,  would  have  it 
at  last  that  he  was  dead,  actually  dead. 
Dr.  Stevenson  having  been  sent  for  one 
morning  in  great  haste,  by  the  wife  of 
his  patient,  hastened  to  his  bedside, 
where  he  found  him  stretched  out  at 
full  length,  his  hands  across  his  breast, 
his  toes  in  contact,  his  eyes  and  mouth 
closely  shut,  and  his  looks  cadaverous. 

"  Well,  Sir,  how  do  you  do?  how  do 
you  do  this  morning  ?'!  asked  Dr.  Ste- 
venson in  a  jocular  way,  approaching 
the  bed.  "  How  do  I  do  !"  replied  the 
hyponchondriac  faintly ;  "a  pretty  ques- 
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tion  to  ask  a  dead  man."  "  Dead  !" 
replied  the  Doctor.  "  Yes,  Sir,  dead, 
quite  dead.  I  died  last  night  about 
twelve  o'clock." 

Dr.  Stevenson  putting  his  hand  gently 
on  the  forehead  of  the  hypochondriac, 
as  if  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  cold, 
and  also  feeling  his  pulse,  exclaimed  in 
i)  doleful  note,  "  Yes,  the  poor  man  is 
dead  enough ;  'tis  all  over  with  him, 
and  now  the  sooner  he  can  be  buried  the 
better."  Then  stepping  up  to  his  wife, 
and  whispering  to  her  not  to  be  frighten- 
ed at  the  measures  he  was  about  to  take, 
he  called  to  the  servant :  "  My  boy, 
your  poor  master  is  dead  ;  and  the  soon- 
er he  can  be  put  in  the  ground  the  bet- 
ter. Run  to  C — m,  for  I  know  he  al- 
ways keeps  New  England  coffins  by  him 
ready  made ;  and  do  you  hear,  bring  a 
coffin  of  the  largest  size,  for  your  mas- 
ter makes  a  stout  corpse,  and  having 
died  last  night,  and  the  weather  being 
warm,  he  will  not  keep  long." 

Away  went  the  servant,  and  soon  re- 
turned with  a  proper  coffin.  The  wife 
and  family  having  got  their  lesson  from 
the  Doctor,  gathered  around  him,  and 
howled  not  a  little,  while  they  were 
putting  him  in  his  coffin.  Presently 
the  pall-bearers,  who  were  quickly  pro- 
vided and  let  into  the  secret,  started 
with  the  hypochondriac  for  the  church- 
yard. They  had  not  gone  far,  before 
they  were  met  by  one  of  the  town's 
people,  who  having  been  properly  drill- 
ed by  Dr.  Stevenson,  cried  out,  "Ah, 
doctor,  what  poor  soul  have  you  got 
there?" 

"  Poor  Mr.  B — ,"  sighed  the  doctor, 
"  left  us  last  night." 

"  Great  pity  he  had  not  left  us  twen- 
ty years  ago,"  replied  the  other ;  "  he 
was  a  bad  man." 

Presently  another  of  the  towmsmen 
met  them  with  the  same  question, 
"  And  what  poor  soul  have  you  got 
there,  doctor?" 

"  Poor  Mr.  B — ,"  answered  the  doc- 
tor again,  "  is  dead." 

"  Ah,  indeed  !  said  the  other,  and 
he  is  gone  to  meet  his  deserts  at  last." 

"Oh,  villain  !"  exclaimed  the  man  in 
the  coffin. 

Soon  after  this,  while  the  pall-bearers 
were  resting  themselves  near  the  church 
yard,  another  stepped  up  with  the  old 
question  again,  u  What  poor  soul  have 
you  got  there,  doctor  ?" 

"PoonMr.B—  /'  he  replied,  "is  gone." 


"  Yes,  and  to  the  bottomless  pit,"  said 
the  other ;  "  for  if  he  is  not  gone  there, 
I  see  not  what  use  there  is  for  such  a 
place."  Here  the  dead  man  bursting 
off  the  lid  of  his  coffin,  which  had  been 
purposely  left  loose,  leaped  out,  ex- 
claiming, "  O  you  villain  !  1  am  gone 
to  the  bottomless  pit,  am  I  ?  Well  I 
have  come  back  again,  to  pay  such  un- 
grateful rascals  as  you  are !"  A  chase 
immediately  commenced  by  the  dead 
man  after  the  living,  to  the  petrifying 
consternation  of  many  of  the  spectators, 
at  the  sight  of  the  corpse,  in  all  the 
honours  of  the  winding  sheet,  running 
through  the  streets.  After  having  ex- 
ercisetl  himself  into  a  copious  perspira- 
tion by  the  fantastic  race,  the  hypo- 
chondriac was  brought  home  by  Dr. 
Stevenson ;  freed  from  all  his  com- 
plaints ;  and  by  strengthening  food, 
generous  wine,  cheerful  company,  and 
moderate  exercise,  was  soon  restored  to 
perfect  health. 

SIGNS  AND  TOKENS. 

The  people  of  Reading  were  a  few 
years  ago  thrown  into  considerable  un- 
easiness, by  certain  strange  signs  and 
tokens  with  which  their  bread  came  im- 
pressed to  them  from  the  oven.  One 
old  lady  could  distinctly  trace  at  the 
bottom  of  a  loaf  which  she  received,  the 
outlines  of  a  death's  head,  and  cross 
bones,  and  was  so  shocked  at  what  she 
imagined  to  be  a  most  appalling  omen, 
that  she  immediately  took  to  her  bed. 
Another  person  in  the  bloom  of  life, 
saw  imprinted  in  most  legible  charac- 
ters, "  Died  21st  of  September,"  and 
concluded  that  fate  had  taken  this  mode 
of  warning  her  of  the  day  on  which  it  was 
appointed  unto  her  to  die.  The  bread  of 
a  third,  was  marked,  in  large  but  not  bold 
letters,  with  the  -word  "  Resurgam." 
The  amazed  purchaser  shewed  the  loaf 
to  an  ingenious  neighbour,  who  discard- 
ing the  idea  of  any  supernatural  agency, 
thought  that  the  word  might  be  a 
harmless  device  of  the  baker's,  to  inti- 
mate his  wish  that  bread  might  rise  in 
price.  The  wits  of  the  whole  parish 
were  soon  set  to  work  to  account  for 
these  marvellous  appearances  ;  and  the 
inquiry  which  ensued  led  to  the  follow- 
ing simple,  through  certainly  not  very 
creditable  solution  of  the  mystery. 

It  appeared  that  in  consequence  of 
some  alterations  in  St.  (riles  church 
yard,  several  large  flat  tombstones  had 
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become  superfluous  articles,  since  the 
persons  over  whom  they  had  been  placed 
had  sunk  into  the  narrow  house  at  so 
distant  a  period,  that  no  friend  lived  to 
insist  on  the  dead  retaining  the  little 
privilege  of  the  sculptured  Hie  jacet, 
which  duty  or  affection  had  contributed 
to  their  memory.  It  happened  that  the 
church-warden  for  the  time  was  chief 
baker  of  the  town,  and  looked  with  a 
longing  eye  on  the  nice  flat  polished 
stones — for  his  oven  wanted  fresh  bot- 
toming. Whether  he  went  into  church 
or  came  out  of  church,  it  was  all  the 
same ;  he  never  passed  the  flat  polished 
•stones,  hut  he  thought  of  the  bottom  of 
his  oven.  In  a  bold  hour  he  winked 
at  parochial  duty,  removed  the  tablets, 
and  gratified  his  breast  by  placing  them 
in  that  fiery  place,  which  he  thought 
sacred  from  all  eyes  but  his  own.  But 
the  stones,  though  nicely  polished  by 
the  wear  of  years,  yet  retained  some 
marks  of  their  original  destination,  and 
these  cherished  traces  they  very  natu- 
rally imparted  to  the  bottom  of  the  ba- 
ker's bread. 

ABSTRACTION". 

•  Sir  Isaac  Newton  feeling  himself  ex- 
tremely cold  one  evening  in  winter, 
drew  his  chair  very  close  to  the  grate, 
in  which  a  large  fire  had  recently  been 
lighted.  By  degrees  the  fire  having 
completely  kindled,  Sir  Isaac  felt  the 
heat  intolerably  intense,  and  rung  his 
bell  with  unusual  violence.  His  ser- 
vant was  not  at  hand  at  the  moment, 
but  he  soon  made  his  appearance.  By 
this  time  Sir  Isaac  was  almost  literally 
roasted.  "  Remove  the  grate,  you  lazy 
rascal !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  irri- 
tation very  uncommon  with  that  amiable 
and  bland  philosopher ;  "  remove  the 
grate  before  I  am  burnt  to  death  !" 
"  And  pray,  master,"  said  the  servant, 
"  might  you  not  rather  draw  back  your 
chair  ?"  "  Upon  my  word,"  said  Sir 
Isaac,  smiling,  "I  never  thought  of 
that  precaution." 

VICTIM   OF  FIRST  LOVE. 

Every  one  must  recollect  the  tragical 
story  of  young  Egan,  the  Irish  patriot  • 
it  was  too  toaching  to  be  soon  forgotten. 
During  the  troubles  in  Ireland,  he  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed  on  a 
charge  of  treason.    His  fate  made  a  deep 


impression  on  public  sympathy.  He 
was  so  young ;  so  intelligent ;  so  gene- 
rous ;  so  brave ;  so  every  thing  that  we 
are  apt  to  like  in  a  young  man.  His 
conduct  under  trial,  too,  was  so  lofty  and 
intrepid.  The  noble  indignation  with 
which  he  repelled  the  charge  of  treason 
against  his  country  ;  the  eloquent  vindi- 
cation of  his  name ;  and  his  pathetic 
appeal  to  posterity  in  the  hopeless  hour 
of  condemnation  j  all  these  entered 
deeply  into  every  generous  bosom,  and 
even  his  opponents  lamented  the  stern 
policy  which  dictated  his  execution. 

But  there  was  one  heart  whose  an- 
guish it  would  be  impossible  to  describe. 
In  happier  days  and  fairer  fortunes,  he 
had  won  the  affections  of  a  beautiful 
and  interesting  girl,  the  daughter  of  a 
late  celebrated  Irish  barrister.  She  lov- 
ed him  with  the  disinterested  fervour  of 
a  woman's  first  and  early  love.  When 
every  worldly  maxim  arrayed  itself  a- 
gainst  him,  when  blasted  in  fortune., 
and  disgrace  and  danger  darkened  around 
his  name,  she  loved  him  the  more  ar- 
dently for  his  sufferings.  Since  his  fate 
could  awaken  the  sympathy  even  of  his 
foes,  what  must  have  been  the  agony  of 
her  whose  whole  soul  was  occupied  by 
his  image  ?  Let  those  tell  who  have 
had  the  portals  of  the  tomb  suddenly 
closed  between  them  and  the  being 
whom  they  most  loved  on  earth ;  who 
have  sat  at  its  threshold,  as  one  shut  out 
in  a  cold  and  lonely  world,  whence  all 
that  was  lovely  and  loving  had  de- 
parted. 

To  render  her  widowed  situation 
more  desolate,  she  had  incurred  her 
father's  displeasure  by  her  unfortunate 
attachment,  and  was  an  exile  from  the 
paternal  roof.  But  could  the  sympathy 
and  kind  offices  of  friends  have  reached 
a  spirit  so  shocked  and  driven  in  by  hor- 
ror, she  would  have  experienced  no  want 
of  consolation,  for  the  Irish  are  a  people 
of  quick  and  generous  sensibilities.  The 
most  delicate  and  cheering  attentions 
were  paid  her  by  families  of  wealth  and 
distinction.  She  was  led  into  society, 
and  they  tried  all  kinds  of  occupations 
and  amusements  to  dissipate  her  grief, 
and  wean  her  from  the  tragical  story  of 
her  lover,  but  it  was  all  in  vain !  There 
are  some  strokes  of  calamity  that  scath 
and  scorch  the  soul ;  that  penetrate  to 
the  vital  seat  of  happiness,  and  blot  it 
never  again  to  put  forth  bud  or  blosom. 
She  never  objected   to  frequent  the 
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haunts  of  pleasure ;  but  she  was  as 
much  alone  there  as  in  the  depths  of  soli- 
tude. She  walked  about  in  sad  reveries, 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  world 
around  her.  She  carried  with  her  an 
inward  wo  that  mocked  at  all  the  blan- 
dishments of  friendship,  and  "  heeded 
not  the  song  of  the  charmer — charm  he 
ever  so  wisely." 

The  person,  says  the  eloquent  author 
of  the  Sketch  Book,  who  told  me  her 
story,  had  seen  her  at  a  masquerade. 
After  strolling  through  the  splendid 
rooms  and  giddy  crowd,  with  an  air  of 
utter  abstraction,  she  sat  herself  down 
on  the  steps  of  an  orchestra,  and  looking 
about  for  some  time  with  a  vacant  air, 
that  showed  her  insensibility  to  the 
garish  scene,  she  began  with  the  capri- 
ciousness  of  a  sickly  heart,  to  warble  a 
little  plaintive  air.  She  had  an  exqui- 
site voice ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  was 
so  simple,  so  touching,  it  breathed 
forth  such  a  soul  of  wretchedness,  that 
she  drew  a  crowd,  mute  and  silent, 
around  her,  and  melted  every  one  into 
tears. 

The  story  of  one  so  true  and  tender, 
could  not  but  excite  great  interest  in  a 
country  remarkable  for  enthusiasm.  It 
completely  won  the  heart  of  a  brave  of- 
ficer, who  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  and 
thought  one  so  true  to  the  dead  could 
not  but  prove  affectionate  to  the  living. 
She  declined  his  attention, '  for  her 
thoughts  were  irrevocably  engrossed  by 
the  memory  of  her  former  lover.  He  howT- 
ever  persisted  in  his  suit.  He  solicited 
not  her  tenderness  but  her  esteem.  He 
was  assisted  by  her  conviction  of  his 
worth  and  her  sense  of  her  own  desti- 
tute and  dependent  situation,  for  she 
was  existing  on  the  kindness  of  her 
friends.  In  a  word,  he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  her  hand,  though  with 
the  solemn  assurance  that  her  heart  was 
unalterably  another's. 

He  took  her  with  him  to  Sicily,  sup- 
posing that  a  change  of  scene  might 
wear  out  the  remembrance  of  early  woes. 
She  was  an  amiable  and  an  exemplary 
wife,  and  made  an  effort  to  be  a  happy 
one ;  but  nothing  could  cure  the  silent 
and  devouring  melancholy  which  had 
entered  into  her  very  soul.  She  wasted 
away  in  a  slow  but  hopeless  decline,  and 
at  last  sunk  into  the  grave,  the  victim 
of  a  broken  heart. 

It  was  on  this  lady  that  Moore  com- 
posed the  following  lines  : — 


She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young 
hero  sleeps, 
And  lovers  around  her  are  sighing : 
But  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gaze, 
and  weeps, 
For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying.  " 

She  sings  the  wild  song  of  her  native 
plains, 

Every  note  which  lie  loved  awaking  ; 
Ah  !  little  they  think,  who  delight  in 

her  strains, 
How  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  is 

breaking ! 

He  liv'd  for  his  love — for  his  country  he 
died, 

They  were  all  that  to  life  had  entwin- 
ed him  ; 

Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country 
be  dried, 

Nor  long  will  his  love  stay  behind 
him ! 

Oh  !  make  her  a  grave  where  the  sun- 
beams rest, 
When  they  promise  a  glorious  mor- 
row ; 

They'll  shine  o'er  her  sleep,  like  a  smile 
from  the  west, 
From  her  own  loved  island  of  sorrow  ! 

DISMISSAL   AXD  PROMOTION". 

By  a  law  of  Persia,  the  monarch  is 
authorised  to  go,  whenever  he  pleases, 
to  the  harem  of  any  of  his  subjects. 
Shah  Abbas  having  been  intoxicated  at 
the  house  of  one  of  his  favourites,  and  at- 
tempting to  go  into  the  apartment  of  his 
wives,  was  stopped  by  the  door  keeper, 
who  bluntly  told  him,  "  Not  a  man,  Sir, 
besides  my  master,  shall  enter  here  so 
long  as  I  am  porter."  "  What !"  said 
the  king,  "  dost  thou  not  know  me  ?" 
"  Yes,"  answered  the  porter,  "  I  know 
you  are  king  of  the  men,  but  not  of  the 
women."  Shah  Abbas,  pleased  with 
the  answer  and  fidelity  of  the  servant, 
retired  to  his  palace.  The  favourite,  at 
whose  house  the  adventure  happened, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  went  and  fell 
at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign,  entreating 
that  he  would  not  impute  to  him  the 
I  crime  committed  by  his  domestic  ;  and, 
adding,  "  I  have  already  turned  him 
away  from  my  service  for  his  presump- 
tion." "  I  am  glad  of  it,"  answered  the 
king,  "for  then  I  will  take  him  into 
mine  for  his  fidelity." 
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(  Continued  from  page  32.  J 
"  Curse  on  his  perjur'd  arts  dissembling 

smooth,"  Burks. 


I  had,  a  few  weeks  before-hand,  in- 
vited Theodore  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  me  during  the  holiday,  and  had 
obtained  his  consent.  I  saw  him  on  the 
Saturday  before  Easter  day,  and  expect- 
ed [him  to  return  with  me  according  to 
promise ;  but  he  excused  himself  by 
stating  that  he  had  been  unexpectedly 
requested  to  attend  his  relative  Rupert's 
marriage  on  the  Monday  following.  I 
also  had  an  invitation  to  visit  my  uncle 
and  aunt  and  Formosissima,  in  com- 
pany with  my  sister,  on  the  Sunday  and 
Monday.  As  I  was  deprived  of  Theo- 
dore's company,  I  hurried  home  to  ac- 
company my  sister,  who  intended  to  go 
over  to  my  uncle's  that  evening.  I 
reached  home  as  my  sister  was  prepar- 
ing herself  for  her  journey — informed 
my  parents  of  Theodore's  engagement, 
and,  as  1  should  therefore  be  disengag- 
ed, begged  their  permission  to  attend 
my  sister.  They  consented,  and  we  de- 
parted. 

We  found  Formosissima  in  the  narrow 
green  lane,  which  leads  from  the  com- 
mon to  her  father's  cottage,  walking 
pensively  along  in  the  dusky  silent  shade 
of  evening  to  meet  us.  The  cheerful 
light  elastic  step  had  left  her,  and  her 
eyes,  which  used  to  scan  the  almost  mid- 
day heavens,  were  fixed  on  the  ground 
at  an  equally  measured  distance  before 
her  feet.  We  had  readied  her  within  a 
few  yards  before  she  espied  us  ;  and  she 
then  was  startled,  as  if  we  had  surprised 
her.  She  was  all  gloomy,  melancholy, 
full  of  trouble.  Sorrow  had  been  wip- 
ing her  eyes,  yet  had  left  them  still 
twinkling  in  tears.  "  Formosissima," 
said  my  sister  as  she  affectionately  em- 
braced her,  "■  why  so  dull?  Why  in 
tears?"  She  made  her  no  reply — but 
raising  her  head  cast  a  sad  penetrating 
look  upon  her — faintly  forced  a  smile — 
heaved  a  sigh — and  then  wept.  The 
scene  touched  me.  I  feist  an  emanation  of 
her  sorrows  enter  my  soul,  and  i  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  weeping  too.  How 
infectious  of  sorrow  is  sympathy  !  How 
keen  human  sensibilities !  Howr  nice 
that  unison  which  pervades  us  !    1  low 


unaccoun table  its  vibrations  !  How  per- 
plexing its  effected  emotions  !  Yet  they 
are  emotions  which  soften  the  soul  into 
those  piteous  feelings  which  infuse  into 
us  such  pleasing  and  tender  enjoyments, 
as  can  never  be  obtained  from  the  flash- 
ing extravagancies  of  empty  mirth,  or  the 
unguarded  elevations  of  unbounded  joy. 
I  would  not  have  forgone  this  scene  of 
beauty  in  distress,  though  in  consequence 
my  eyes  had  wept  their  fountains 
dry,  for  the  realization  of  all  that  my 
aspiring  juvenile  wishes  could  have  been 
stimulated  to  hope  for. 

1  offered  Formosissima  my  arm,  and 
we  slowly  and  silently  paced  towards 

the  cottage.    All  was  still  save  the 

chirping  warblings  of  a  red-breast,  which 
hopped  from  spray  to  spray  before  us, 
and  at  equal  intervals  poured  out  its 
vesper  notes,  which  our  fancies  tuned  to 
sorrow. 

My  aunt  was  busy  preparing  her 
little  supper,  when  we  entered.   <£  Oh," 
said  she  to  my  sister,  "  1  am  so  glad  to 
see  you — you  cannot  think  how  glad  I 
am,  for  my  dear  child's  sake.     She  has 
done  little  but  weep  for  the  last  two 
days,  and  1  cannot  learn  the  cause  of 
her  sorrow.     1  have  been  very  uneasy 
upon  her  account,  but  1  hope  now,  I 
shall  be  relieved  from  my  suspence — 
you  will  prevail  upon  her  to  unbosom 
herself,  for   1  know  she  loves  you." 
With  the  querulous  cadence  of  these 
last  words,  the  tears  started  into  the  poor 
mother's  eyes,  as  she  obliquely  cast  them 
upon  the  dejected  object  of  all  her  hopes 
— the  beauteous,  disconsolate  Formosis- 
sima.     Formosissima  had  sat  herself 
down  by  the  door,  which  was  open. 
Her  head  was  reclining  on  one  side. 
Her  eyes  fixed  on  the  threshold:  her 
bosom  heaving  convulsively  with  sighs 
and  sobs  which  she  attempted  to  smo- 
ther.    Successive  tears  trickled  unre- 
gardedly  down  the   mother's  cheeks, 
which  time  had  now  begun  to  furrow, 
as  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  dar- 
ling daughter.     For  a  few  minutes  we 
were  all  motionless — all  absorbed  in  the 
griefs  of  Formosissima.     After  this  af- 
fecting pause,  my  sister  walked  up  to 
her  cousin,  and  shut  the  door.    "  You 
will  catch  cold,  my  dear,"  said  she ; 
"  come  to  the  fire,  the  air  is  becoming 
chill."    Formosissima  looked  up,  and  as 
if  recollecting  herself  followed  my  sis- 
ter.    We  gathered  round  the  fire,  and 
became  a  little  more  collected.  My 
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aunt  inquired  after  our  parents  and  fa- 
mily. And  Formosissima  smiled,  when 
we  mentioned  her  favourite  little  Jem- 
my. At  last  my  aunt  said  to  me,  "  We 
did  not  expect  you ;  we  thought  you 
had  heen  engaged  with  your  friend 
during  the  holiday."  "No  "  said  I,  "my 
friend  is  otherwise  engaged  himself — 
he  is  invited  to  his  relative  Rupert's 
marriage  on  Monday."  "  Rupert's  mar- 
riage !  Rupert's  marriage  !"  exclaimed 
the  thunderstruck  woman.  "  impos- 
sible ! — You  must  be  mistaken.  Theo- 
dore must  be  meant  to  be  married  him- 
self, and  Rupert  to  attend  him  !"  For- 
mosissima  could  endure  no  longer,  her 
poor  soul  was  nearly  distracted,  and  she 
burst  with  a  heart-rending  sigh  into  the 
adjoining  apartment.  My  sister  fol- 
lowed. P  No"  replied  I,  "  that  it  is 
not  Theodore,  but  Rupert  who  is  inten- 
ded to  be  married,  I  am  certain,  for  I 
saw  Theodore  to-day  and  heard  the  ac- 
count from  his  own  lips."  "  Oh  the 
villain!  then,"  said  she,  "he  has  de- 
ceived my  daughter.  1  forebode  some 
sad  consequence  from  her  late  low  spi- 
rits." She  immediately  hurried  away 
after  her  daughter  into  their  little  bed- 
chamber, the  door  of  which  she  left 
half  open.  My  eyes  followed  her, 
and  I  saw  Formosissima  sitting  upon 
the  bed,  and  my  sister  supporting  her. 

My  aunt  but  my  ideas  began  to  o- 

perate,  and  my  young  blood  to  warm 
within  me.  I  became  almost  certain 
of  Rupert's  falsity.  I  remembered  Christ- 
mas; and,  though  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
connecting  interval,  my  imagination 
filled  up  the  chasm.    I  glanced  again 


into  the 


chamber.    Fermosissima's  pale 


face,  leaning  upon  my  sister's  bosom,  first 
met  my  eye.  'Twas  enough — my  soul 
was  indignant — she  has  been  wronged, 

said  I,  and  shall  be  revenged,  if  Here 

I  was  compelled  to  rise  from  my  seat, 
and  walk  round  the  room  to  calm  the 
tumultuous  effervescence  of  my  passion. 
1  could  then,  (but  forgive  me  the  senti- 
ment,) have  hurled  the  bolt  of  vengeance 
upon  his  execrable  head ;  I  could  then 
have  gloried  in  tearing  out  the  life- 
strings  of  Formosissima's  perfidious  ene- 
my. Yes,  thought  1  exultingly,  I  could 
now  deliver  him,  for  thy  dear  sake,  up  to 
the  acutest  torment.  And  were  he  now 
standing  upon  the  verge  of  the  eternal 
gulf  of  perdition,  I  could  and  would, 
(and  where  the  injustice?  muttered  I 
impatiently,  as  if  some  one  doubted  it,) 
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flee  with  the  velocity  of  lightning  to 
plunge  the  detested  wretch  headlong 
into  it.  But  I  soon  curbed  the  fury  of 
my  passion,  and  the  small  portion  of 
reason  which  Nature  had  given  me  re- 
sumed the  sway  of  my  mind.  I  consi- 
dered that  a  day  of  retribution  would 
soon  come,  and  that  Rupert's  arts  would 
then  but  little  befriend  him.  If  he  has 
injured,  by  any  treacherous  abuse,  the 
confidence  of  Formosissima,  the  eye  of 
the  Almighty  was  upon  him.  And 
that  is  a  grand  reflection — a  prime  con- 
solation. 

1  spent  the  remainder  of  that  evening 
mostly  alone.  My  uncle  did  not  return 
from  his  labour,  which  laid  at  some  dis- 
tance, until  the  morning.  Rut  when  he 
did  return,  and  saw  the  state  of  his 
child,  his  feelings  were  indescribable. 
His  mind  was  agitated  with  the  most 
poignant  distress.  The  fluctuations  of 
his  feelings  were  like  the  waves  of  the 
troubled  ocean  fretting  and  raging  un- 
der an  angry  storm.  His  countenance 
indicated  the  alternate  sensations  of  the 
fond  father,  and  of  the  honourable  man 
taking  the  fire  of  indignation  at  the  very 
idea  of  an  insult  offered  to  the  fame  of 
virgin  innocence. 

After  tea,  my  sister  came,  and  whis- 
pered to  me,  "  Will  you  be  so  kind, 
brother,  as  to  attend  to  Formosissima, 
while  I  communicate  something  to  her 
mother  ?"  "  Certainly,"  returned  I, 
"  I  will  do  any  thing  to  oblige  her." 

We  rambled  into  a  fine  large  field 
which  had  already  felt  the  influence  of 
the  infant  spring,  and  was  smiling  with 
an  early  green,  under  the  promising 
hope  of  a  genial  and  luxuriant  summer. 
Lambkins  were  skipping  and  sporting  at 
their  diversions  in  every  direction  ;  and 
youth  and  innocent  love  were  wanton- 
ing around  us  in  every  thicket.  The 
wood-pigeons  soothed  the  solitary  grove 
with  the  softened  cooings  of  affection. 
And  florets  of  different  graces  seemed  to 
peep  up  and  smile  upon  us  wherever  we 


shewed  our  faces.  Nothing  was  want- 
ing outwardly  to  cheer  us.  I  soon  felt 
an  almost  unusual  flow  returning  to  my 
spirits,  and  ardently  wished  1  could  raise 
my  fair  companion's  by  some  similar  in- 
fection. I  culled  for  her  the  most  beau- 
tiful variety  of  flowers.  1  told  her  their 
names,  and  their  properties,  1  unfold- 
ed their  richest  hues — their  most  silky 
contextures,  to  her  eye,  by  the  aid  of  a 
pocket  microscope — but  in  vain.  They 
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had  no  charm  over  the  troubler  of  her 
breast,  which  seemed  to  delight  in  feast- 
ing itself  in  a  form  of  such  transcendent 
loveliness.  1  tried  the  resources  of  ob- 
livion. I  recounted  to  her  the  most  sim- 
ple and  artless  tales  of  our  former  ac- 
tions in  childhood — our  various  gambols 
and  amusements  in  which  she  hadbonre 
the  most  conspicuous  part.  But  this 
could  not  beguile  her  of  her  grief.  No — 
the  Ivy  never  clasped  more  closely  round 
the  Oak,  than  the  arms  of  disconsolalion 
then  embraced  the  faculties  of  her  soul. 

A\re  returned.  My  aunt  and  my  sis- 
ter were  coming  to  meet  us.  Formosis- 
sima trembled.  Her  nerves  quivered 
like  the  leaves  of  the  Aspen  tree.  But 
a  mother's  mercy  beamed  through  the 
tear-dimmed  eye  of  my  aunt,  and  spoke 
indulgence.  "  Oh  Formosissima,  For- 
mosissima," said  she,  "thou  art  for  ever 
ruined  !"  Formosissima  hid  her  face 
from  the  presence  of  her  mother.  Her 
feet  sunk  beneath  her ;  and  she  was  fall- 
ing from  an  exhaustion  of  spirits,  when 
my  sister  caught  hold  of  her  and  sup- 
ported her.  My  aunt's  resolution  failed 
her.  Her  tale  of  forgiveness  in  this  un- 
lucky moment  escaped  her  memory : 
and,  she  could  only  stand  statue-like, 

and  look  wistfully  upon  her.  Curse 

upon  the  detested  wretch,  thought  I, 
whose  refined  but  abominable  brutality 
could,  as  I  conjecture,  be  the  cause  of 
such  affliction ! 

We  arrived  at  the  cottage  ;  but  For- 
mosisima  dared  not  to  meet  her  father's 
countenance.  She  expected  a  frown, 
which  she  could  not  endure.  Reason, 
however,  was  returning,  though  too  late, 
to  my  uncle's  breast ;  and  he  blamed 
himself  more  than  he  blamed  Formosis- 
sima. His  own  conscience  upbraided 
him  Avith  a  father's  negliger.ee  towards 
a  beloved  daughter,  in  net  getting  a 
proper  knowledge  of  the  person  whom 
he  had  suffered  to  visit  her.  He,  there- 
fore, regarded  himself  as  the  indirect 
means  of  his  dear  Formosissima's  ruin  : 
and  this  consideration  wrung  his  soul 
with  the  most  remorseful  anguish. 

Is  there  a  parent  who  fondles  over 
some  darling  daughter,  and  cherishes  all 
the  secret  natural  hopes  of  her  future 
peace  and  welfare?  One  who  looks 
forward  to  her  conduct  as  involving 
within  it  the  greatest  share  of  the  com- 
forts of  his  declining  years  ?  Let  that 
parent,  then,  watch  over  her  connec- 
tions with  an  eye  of  jealousy.    Let  him 


weigh  the  conduct  of  her  admirers,  and 
suspect  their  professions.  Love  does  not 
consist  in  vows  of  eternal  constancy — irt 
the  warm  expressions  of  extravagant. 
flattery — it  rather  secrets  itself  in  the 
more  reserved  parts  of  a  character ;  and 
shews  itself  first  in  kindness  of  action. 
There  the  tender  impulse  mostly  re- 
sides, and  oftener  tells  its  tender  tale 
in  tender  looks  than  in  tender  expres- 
sions. The  eye,  and  not  the  tongue,  is 
love's  first  agent.  And  there  love  often 
sits  in  reverence  and  awe  of  its  object, 
warmed  more  by  a  pure  admiration  and 
estimation  of  its  qualities,  than  with 
the  fervour  of  more  indelicate  sensa- 
tions. It  is  more  prompt  to  'perform 
than  to  promise — it  is  not  forward,  but 
rather  cautious  in  its  advances.  And 
one  sure  criterion  is,  that  its  desires  are 
always  innocent.   Disclaim  the  flatterer. 

His  tongue  betrays  his  motive  for 

love,  like  truth,  is  no  sycophant.  "What! 
can  the  youth  whose  intentions  are 
honourable,  and  whose  soul  is  the  abode 
of  ail  that  is  generous  and  noble — can 
he,  or  miU  he  attempt  to  taint  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  beloved  with  the  poison  of 
flattery  ?  Parents,  let  your  own  expe- 
rience determine.  Lcok  back  to  your 
own  conduct  in  such  a  situation,  and  if 
your  conscience  acquits  you  of  having 
done  your  duty,  then  your  reason  will 
inform  you  from  what  kind  of  charac- 
ters and  principles  to  expect  a  like  dis- 
charge from  others.  May  1  speak  ? 
Then  I  will  say,  that,  in  the  youth, 
whose  conduct  towards  all  his  connec- 
tions, has  been  regulated  by  the  purest 
sentiments  and  principles — love  pure, 
as  the  chaste  sunbeams  of  a  summer's 
day,  is  generally  to  be  found.  In  such 
the  liberal  exercise  of  the  purest  affec- 
tions is  seen  without  a  single  fear  to 
control  it ;  in  most,  if  not  all  others — 
the  arts — the  fatal  winning  arts  of  lust 
or  dissimulation. 

On  the  Monday  evening  my  sister  and 
■  I  returned.  She  then  revealed  to  me, 
j  what  I  had  all  along  suspected — For- 
mosissima's seduction.  1  received  the 
intelligence  as  if  I  had  previously  known 
it ;  but  not  so  the  hellish  arts  of  Ru- 
pert's  conduct.  No,  the  youthful  cur- 
rent of  my  blood  froze  in  my  veins, 
while  my  sister  related  his  fiend-like 
scheme  to  betray  virtue  into  vice — and 
innocency  into  guilt  and  consequent 
misery.  UuXv-xpayfiutv, 
(To  lc  continued. J 
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COCKERHAM  ROODE* 
Co  tl)c  JEottorof  tf)e  Eoristoale  ixiaaajmc.  I 

SiR, 

There  are  two  remarkably  old  books, 
chained  in  the  church-warden's  seat,  in 
Cartmel  church.  From  one  of  these,  I 
have  extracted  the  following  amusing 
story  respecting  the  erection  of  a  Roode 
in  Cockerham  church,  near  Lancaster. 
If  you  think  it  will  excite  a  smile  a- 
mong  any  of  your  readers,  without  oc- 
casioning a  frown  among  others,  its  in- 
sertion will  oblige  several  of  your  friends; 
and  among  the  rest, 

Your  sincere  well-wisher, 

J.  ROBINSON. 

Cartmel,  Dec.  182u. 

3  &tocjj  of  a  Koafce  $ct  up  in  ELanfcssfjtrc, 

In  this  uisatation  of  Bishop  Boner  a- 
bove  mentioned,  you  see  how  the  Bishop 
tooke  on  for  not  setting  up  the  roode, 
and  ringing  the  Bells  at  Hadham.  Yee 
heard  also  of  the  precept,  which  com- 
manded in  euery  parish  a  Roode  to  be 
erected  both  well  fauo'uied,  and  of  an 
able  Stature.  By  the  occasion  thereof, 
it  cometh  in  minde  (and  not  out  of 
place)  to  story  likewise  uhat  happened 
in  a  certain  Towne  in  Lankashire  neere 
to  Lancaster  called  Cockram,  uhere  the 
Parishioners  &  Churchwardens  having 
the  same  time  a  like  charge  for  the  erect- 
ing of  a  roode  in  their  parish  church, 
had  tnade  their  bargain  &  were  at  a 
price  with  one  that  could  cunniglie  karue 
and  paint  such  idols,  for  the  framing  of 
their  Roode  :  uho  according  to  his  pro- 
mise, made  them  one,  &  set  it  up  in 
their  Church.  This  done,  he  demanded 
his  money.  But  they  misliking  his 
workmanship  refused  to  pay  him,  uhere- 
upcn  he  arrested  them,  and  the  matter 
was  brought  before  the  Maior  of  Lan- 
caster, uho  was  a  very  meete  man  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  an  old  faucurer  of 
the  Gospell,  uhieh  is  rare  in  that  coun- 
trie.  Then  the  caruer  began  to  declare 
how  they  couenanted  with  him  for  the 
makingofa  Roode,  witbtheappurtenances 
ready  karued  and  set  vp  in  their  church, 
uhich  he  according  to  his  promise  had 
done,  and  now  demanding  his  money, 

*  Rood  is  a  crucifix,  or  image  of  our  Savi- 
our, set  up  in  Roman  Catholic  churches. 


they  refused  to  pay  him.  Is  this  true, 
quoth  the  Maior  to  the  Wardens?  Yea 
Sir,  said  they.  And  uhy  doe  you  not 
pay  the  poore  man  his  due,  quoth  he  ? 
Aud  it  please  you  Maister  Maior  (quoth 
they)  because  the  Roode  wee  had  be- 
fore was  a  well  fauoured  man,  and  he 
promised  to  make  us  such  another  : 
but  this  that  he  hath  set  vs  up  now  is  the 
worst  fauoured  thing  that  euer  you  set 
your  eies  on,  gaping  and  grinning  in 
such  sort,  that  none  of  our  children  dare 
once  looke  him  in  the  face,  or  come 
neere  him.  The  Maior  thinking  that 
it  was  good  enough  for  that  purpose  if 
it  had  beene  worse,  My  Masters  quoth 
he)  howsoeuer  the  roode  like  you,  the 
poore  mans  labour  hath  been  neuer  the 
less,  and  it  is  a  pittie  that  he  should 
have  any  hindrance  or  loss  thereby. 
Therefore  I  will  tell  you  what  you  shall 
doe  :  Pay  him  the  money  ye  promised 
him,  and  go  your  wais  home  and  looke 
on  it,  and  if  it  will  not  Serve  for  a  God, 
make  no  more  adoe,  but  clap  a  pair  of 
horns  on  his  head,  and  so  will  he  make  an 
excellent  Deuill.  This  the  Parishioners 
tooke  well  in  worth,  the  poore  man  had 
his  moneys  and  diners  laughed  well 
thereat :  b  t  so  did  not  the  babylonish 
Priests. 

MODERN  ELOQUENCE. 

Co  ff)c  Oitrn-  of  u)c  Sicmeualc  iHasajinc. 

Mr.  Editor, 
I  cannot  opine  what  effect  the  follow- 
ing pathetic,  eloquent,  and  majestic  ap- 
peal may  have  upon  the  feelings  of  your 
tender  readers,  but  I  doubt  not  the  ma- 
jor part  of  them  will  have  their  risible 
faculties  sensibly  excited  by  it.  I  might 
have  been  deprived  in  sternum  of  this 
elegant  morceau  but  for  the  kindness  of 
myfriend,  Bill  Muggins,  who  I  imagine 
has  extracted  it  from  some  periodical 
publication,  for  Bill,  poor  fellow,  was  al- 
ways a  cypher  in  the  literary  world. 

FHILO  NEMO. 


COUNSELLOR  0  GARNISH'S  SPEECH. 

Serge  v.  Sabretach. 

V/hen  I  look  round  me,  and  above 
me,  and  below  me,  and  dizzily  ponder 
over  the  tide  of  time,  which,  rolling 
through  this  elevated  edifice,  swoops  the 
12 
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mighty  and  the  mean  to  one  common 
bourne,  whence,  as  the  poet  of  nature 

informs  us  "  no  traveller  returns"  

when  I  reflect  that  the  court  which  I 
now  address,  nay,  perhaps  the  very  seat 
1  now  occupy,  was  heretofore  enlighten- 
ed by  that  Aurora  Borealis  of  legal  efful- 
gence, which  formed  a  halo  on  the 
brows  of  a  Dunning  and  a  Mansfield,  I 
feel  rooted  with  terror  to  the  ground, 
and  paralyzed  in  my  lower  extremities 
like  the  marble  thighed  monarch  in  the 
Arabian  tales.  Would  to  heaven,  that 
the  red  haired  founder  of  this  venerable 
hall  (this  speech  was  spoken  in  the  court 
of  King's  Bench)  had  snatched  Tyrrell's 
dart  from  his  own  bosom,  and  plunged  it 
into  mine,  ere  1  had  essayed  this  office  ! 
But  the  different  epochs  of  our  exis- 
tence check  the  wish  ! 

My  Lords,  my  client,  the  plaintiff,  be- 
longs to  that  useful  class  of  beings,  (nine 
of  whom  were  heretofore  supposed  to 
constitute  a  man,)  who  give  broad  cloth 
to  the  back — serge  to  the  stomach — buck- 
ram to  the  body — thickset  to  the  thigh ! 
His  manners  are  modest — his  conduct  is 
creditable — his  shop  is  shewy — and  his 
residence  is  Ratcliffe. 

The  defendant  is  an  officer  of  dra- 
goons, recently  drawn  from  the  pur- 
lieus of  Pall  Mall  and  quartered  at 
Hounslow.  Luckily  for  him  the  days 
of  drawing  and  quartering  are  over,  or 
wrongs  like  my  client's  might  justify 
the  corporeal  partition.  It  might  be 
accident — it  might  be  design,  which 
caused  Captain  Sabretach,  on  a  visit  to 
the  Wapping  Docks,  to  lounge  over 
Ilatcliffe  Highway,  Attracted  by  the 
words,  "Serge,  tailor  and  habit  maker/' 
he  halted  at  the  plaintiff's  door.  An 
elegant  pelise  with  arms  extended, 
hung  swinging  on  the  door  post.  He 
entered  the  shop,  and  with  blandish- 
ment well  suited  to  the  perfidy  of  his 
purpose,  he  ordered  a  pelise  of  the  same 
workmanship  and  materials.  The  su- 
perb ornament  started  like  the  web  of 
Arachan  from  the  fingers  of  the  plain- 
tiff's journeyman,  and  on  the  mohday 
week  following,  the  defendant  issued 
from  the  Hounslow  Barracks,  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  his  booted  brethren. 
His  collar  was  of  sable  fur. — "  Get  me 
a  suit  of  sable,"  cried  he  mimicking  the 
march  of  the  duke  of  Denmark;  but 
when  he  Would  have  added  "  the  devil 
wears  black,"  the  demon  of  darkness 
stuck  in  his  throat.    My  Lords,  you  are  ' 


(and  long  may  you  continue  to  be)  clad 
in  the  robes  of  office,  and  you  know 
what  fur  is. 

When  you  reflect  that  the  pelise  was 
of  superfine  French  brown ;  that  hands 
of  braid  were  buttoned  on  the  bosom, 
with  a  fork  of  ditto  behind  ;  that  the 
side  seams  were  finely  and  fully  figured; 
that  the  tassels  were  tamboured ;  and  that 
frogs  presumptuous  as  those  of  Pharoah 
enveloped  the  defendant  from  chitterlin 
to  chine,  you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  ele- 
vate your  eye  brows  with  astonishment, 
when  you  learn  that  the  price  demanded 

was  i,'17.  14s.  6d.  The  plaintiff  was 

pressing — the  defendant  was  dunned  ; 
but  cash  not  being  forthcoming,  the 
plaintiff  drew  a  bill  of  exchange  for  the 
amount,  which  the  defendant  accepted 
payable  at  Messrs.  Child  and  Company's, 
Temple  Bar.  The  bill  was  presented 
when  due,  and  was  noted  for  non-pay- 
ment. God  forbid  I  should  impute  any 
blame  to  Messrs.  Child  and  Company. 
Their  answer  was  "  No  effects ;"  and 
after  sedulous  inquiry  I  find,  that  when 
a  man  has  no  money  in  a  banker's  hands, 
such  banker  is  not  bound  to  pay  his 
drafts.  This,  my  Lords,  the  defendant 
must  have  known.  His  acceptance,  there- 
fore, was  a  mockery  of  the  lace-mer- 
chant ;  it  was  buttering  the  bacon  of 
baseness ;  it  was  thrusting  the  red  hot 
poker  of  pertness  into  the  already  blaz- 
ing conflagration  of  my  client's  grievan- 
ces. The  defendant  had  now  thrown 
away  the  scabbard,  and  the  plaintiff 
drew  the  sword.  He  sued  cut  a  writ, 
in  the  name  of  George  the  Fourth,  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland:  Ireland,  that  emerald  in 
its  unfathomed  caves  of  dtspotism; 
that  hapless  tin-kettle,  doomed  to  be  e- 
ternally  apurtenant  to  the  tail  of  the  dog 
of  war.  A  declaration  was  filed,  cau- 
tiously containing  counts  for  goods  sold 
and  delivered,  and  for  work  and  labour, 
with  a  notice  to  plead  in  eight  days. 
Even  now  the  plaintiff  did  more  than 
he  was,  by  legal  courtesy,  bound  to  per- 
form. He  demanded  a  /ilea — how  pri- 
mitive the  process  !  otherwise  judgement 
— howT  awful  the  alternative  !  This  was 
contumeliously  contemned  ;  it  was  treat- 
ed as  a  Brutum  Fulmen.  But  the  plain- 
tiff, my  Lords,  was  no  mimic  Jove, 
bantering  and  blustering  from  a  bridge 
of  brass  ;  Serge,  and  not  Saimoneous, 
was  the  antagonist  whom  the  defendant 
'  had  to  cope  with.  The  bolt  was  hurled, 
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and  interlocutory  judgment  was  signed 
for  want  of  a  plea. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the 
plaintiff's  attorney  put  into  my  inexpe- 
rienced hands  an  affidavit  of  the  cause 
of  the  action.  The  motion  he  wished 
me  to  submit  to  your  Lordships  was 
novel  and  arduous.  Seniors  in  silk,  and 
Puines  in  prunella,  would  have  shrunk 
from  its  experiment.  But  full  of  my 
client's  wrongs,  and  swelling  like  the 
Sybil  with  my  subject,  even  so  humble 
an  individual  as  myself  now  ventures 
to  move  your  Lordships — that  it  may 
be  referred  to  the  Master  to  compute 
principal  and  interest  on  the  bill  of  ex- 
exchange  upon  which  this  action  is 
brought ! ! ! 


THE  PRESS. 
By  Waldo  Lincoln,  Esq. 

The  Press  is  the  safeguard  of  public 
rights — it  is  the  messenger  of  truth — 
the  herald  of  science — the  interpreter  of 
letters — the  amanuensis  of  history — and 
the  teacher  of  futurity.  Like  the  sun 
it  illuminates  the  gloom  of  gothic  night 

 irradiates  the  shade  of  Ignorance, 

and  pours  a  flood  of  knowledge  on  the 
world — it  dilates  the  perceptions  of  man 
— extends  his  intellectual  vision — in- 
spires his  heart  with  sensibility,  and  his 
mind  with  thought — and  endows  him 
with  past  and  present  omniscience — it 
directs  his  way  to  the  Pyerean  Mount — 
and  discovers  to  faith  the  radiant  path 
by  angels  trod  to  Sion's  Hill. 


ACCOUNT 

Of  the  salaries  of  the  keepers,  etc.  of  Lancaster  Castle. 

In  consequence  of  an  error,  in  our  description  of  Lancaster  Castle,  in  the  last 
volume,  a  friend  has  handed  us  the  following  statement.  It  is  extracted  from 
the  annual  report  for  the  last  year ;  and  therefore  may  be  depended  upon  as  cor- 


rect. 


2  Keepers  or  Governors    Salary,  £1000) 

 Allowed  for  servants'  wages    250  J 

1  Task  Master    Salary,  £60  } 

 10  V  cent  on  earnings,  96/ 

1  Assistant  Task  Master  (a  prisoner)  @  3s.  6d  \*  week 


1  Chaplain 


Ditto 
1  Clerk  .. 
1  Surgeon 


£. 

s. 

d. 

1250 

0 

0 

156 

0 

o 

:  § 

o 

0 

20 

0 

0 

.  100 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

.  20 

0 

0 

.  84 

0 

0 

£171 4 

2 

0 

1  Clerk   £60*) 

2  Porters  ...    90  f 
1  Turnkey... 
1  Ditto   . 


70  r 

47) 


Paid  by  the  governor  ; 
and  gifts  by  strangers  (uncertain.) 


STANZAS 

Jddressed  lo  Miss  J —  on  seeing  her  dance. 

May  you,  my  dear,  as  years  advance, 
With  caution  walk,  as  now  you  dance, 
Still  may  you  guide  each  step  by  reason, 
Nor  make  one  movement  out  of  season, 
May  passions  strong 
Ne'er  lead  you  wrong, 
But  still  observing  time  aright, 
In  harmony  may  you  delight. 


Through  life,  a  dance,  perplexing  maze.? 
Thus  moving  still,  with  ease  and  grace, 
And  clad  in  virtue's  bright  array, 
Shall  safe  rewards  each  toil  repay, 
For  when,  my  friend, 
This  life  shall  end, 
Admiring  angels  shall  approve, 
And  give  you  rest  in  seats  above. 

r.  WIIAI.LEY. 

January,  1821. 
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WINTER : 

A   PASTORAL  POEM. 

The  gems  of  the  sky  in  rich  grandeur 

were  glowing, 
And  night's  modest  queen  shone  se- 

reiu  ly  around  ; 
The  horean  blasts  for  a  while  refrain'd 

blowing, 

And  the  feathery  snow  had  o'er-man- 

tled  the  ground. 
"When  Henry  and  Edmund,  two  swains 

young  and  healthy, 
Alternately  tun'd  up   their  pastoral 

strains ; 

One  pip'd  while  one  sung — more  con- 
tent than  the  wealthy, 
For  rarely   contentment  in  palaces 
reigns. 

HENRY. 

See  Edmund!  the  moon's  borrow'd  rays 
Make  the  mountains  and  valleys  look 
grand ; 

The  stars  in  the  firmament  blaze, 
Proclaiming  a  powerful  hand. 

A  turban  of  snow  crowns  each  hill, 
The  frost  in  the  valley  is  keen  ; 

The  music  of  nature  is  still, 
Till  spring  don  her  bonnet  of  green. 

EDMUND. 

Yes — winter  expands  his  cold  wings, 

And  freezes  the  rivers  and  rills  ; 
The  woodlands  are  bare — never  rings 

The  dale  with  the  linnets  sweet  trills. 
The  bleaters  on  warm  fleeces  lie, 

The  lovely  sweet  innocents  view ; 
More  pleasing  are  they  to  the  eye, 

Than  gems  of  the  loveliest  hue. 

HEN  RY. 

The  works  of  creation  proclaim 

An  architect  wise  and  divine, 
Rever'd  round  the  world  be  his  name, 

His  word  in  all  climates  shall  shine  .' 
The  seasons  revolving  around, 

Their  uses  along  with  them  bring ; 
The  biting  frost  mellows  the  ground, 

And  tits  it  for  tillage  in  spring. 

EDMUND. 

Dear  Henry — we  thankful  should  be, 
For  numerous  blessings  of  heav'n ; 

The  innocent  flocks  that  we  see, 
Were  kindly  by  providence  giv'n. 

In  cottages  humble — yet  neat, 

That  stand  near  the  groves  and  the 
dells, 

Content  has  ta'en  up  her  retreat, 
And  rosy  health  there  with  her  dwells. 
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HENRY. 

More  happy's  the  shepherd  swain's  life, 

Than  that  of  the  children  of  pride' ; 
How  often  dissention  and  strife 

In  mansions  of  grandeur  abide  ! 
Then  let  us  learn  wisdom  in  youth, 

Miry  should  envy  internally  go  ? 
We  read  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth, 

That  wealth  is  attended  by  wo. 

EDMUND. 

Yes,  Henry,  that  purest  of  books 

Shews  Him  who  is  worthy  of  praise; 
Ke'il  bring  down  the  loftiest  looks, 

And  the  humble  and  lowly  he'll  raise. 
I  often  trip  over  the  mead, 

With  Peggy  sweet  converse  to  hold ; 
She  loves  in  the  Scriptures  to  read, 

And  virtue  is  better  than  gold. 

HENRY. 

O  Edmund !  when  spring  comes  again, 

Since  Scaly  well  merits  my  love, 
Her  hand  she  shall  give  to  her  swain, 
Should  heaven  my  purpose  approve. 
Thro'  the  groves,  and  o'er  flower-stud- 
ded plains, 
The  shepherds  shall  tune  a  sweet 
lay ; 

At  the  church,  the  young  virgins  and 
swains, 

Shall  see  thee  give  Sally  away. 

EDMUND. 

The  chaplets  of  flowers  we'll  entwine, 

The  day  I  give  Sally  to  thee ; 
Should  Peggy  consent  to  be  mine, 

That  day  thou  shalt  give  her  to  me! 
But  the  broad  flakes  of  snow  quick 
descend, 

The  stars  we  no  longer  can  see  ; 
So,  Henry  !  our  strains  let  us  end, 

And  speed  our 1  way  home  o'er  the 
lea. 

O.  LAMBERT. 

LINES 

TO   MISS  A.   H  ,  ULVERSTON. 

Alice,  love,  the  closing  year 
Bids  us  mark  the  passing  day ; 

Tells  us  time  for  love,  my  clear, 
Can  not,  will  not,  does  not  stay. 

Vain  is  all  the  pow'r  of  art, 

Vain  the  strength  of  reason's  force, 

Come  the  moments,  and  depart 
In  undeviating  course. 
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Sun,  that  smiles  divinely  gay,  I 
Morn,  that  silvers  o'er  the  night, 

Kingdoms'  ruin  to  delay, 

Would  not  slack  their  steady  flight. 

Think  not,  Alice,  then,  my  dear, 
That  the  charm  of  beauty,  love, 

Can  withstand  the  rolling  sphere, 
Or  the  tyrant's  victor  prove. 

Haste  thee,  Alice,  haste  thee,  dear, 

Never  trust  a  future  day, 
Crown  with  bliss  the  coming  year, 

And  drive  the  cares  of  doubt  aw  ay. 

LINES. 

Our  correspondent  says,  he  does  not 
wish  the  insertion  of  these  fines  on  account 
of  tiu  ir  elegance  or  peculiar  merits,  but 
as  the  production  of  one  ornamented  with 
grey  hairs,  and  who  formerly  courted  the 
company  of  the  Muses;  but  is  now  almost 
forsaken  by  their  g  races. 

Tanti  eris  aliis  quanti  tihifueris. 

Est  felix  quern  Caelum  opibus  magnis- 
que  donavit 

(Sic  homines  putant,  aurum  bene  sem- 
per amantes) 

Hunc  nec  pauperies  urget,  nec  turpis 
egestas  : 

Illo  beatior,  qui  miseris  succurrere  novit, 
Semper  amicus  et  illi  obvius  erit  eundo, 
Mortuus  etsi,  illeque  vivet  mentibus 
gratis 

Atq  ;  odor  suavis  in  multcs  annos  no- 
minis  manet; 

Ferre  negavit  tantum  ingratis  quando 
petitam 

Aut  opem  ab  illo  non  alieno  perquisi- 
tam  ore. 

Nemo  quin  Deus,  dona  ingratis  reddere 
volet ; 

Ingratitudinis  qui  is  convictus  fuit  olim 
Inter  Allien  arum  cives,  posset  gerere 
ullum 

Nequaquain  munus  clarissime,  at  omni- 
bus spretus 

In  Gente  Hebr&ica  qui  non  parentibus 
erat 

Gratus,  lapidibus  duris  homo  periit 
teque. 

Quid  e  Crelo  excludit,  preter  cor  Do- 
mi  no  que 

Nullo  tempore  gratum,  nec  charitate 
repletum  ? 
Uiverston-  b. 
(  fran>la(ion  in  our  next.) 


INSCRIPTION 

ON  THE  SKULL  OF  A  WOMAN'. 

Blush  not  ye  l  air  to  own  me — but  be  wise, 
Nor  turn  from  sad  mortality  your  eyes. 
Fame  says,  (and  fame  alone  can  tell  how 
true,) 

I  once  was  lovely  and  belov'd  like  you. 

Where  are  my  votaries — where  my  flat- 
terers now  ? 

Fled  with  the  subject  of  each  lover's 
vow. 

Adieu,  those  eyes  that  made  the  dark- 
ness light ! 

Adieu,  the  rose's  red,  and  lilly's  white  ! 

No  more,  alas  !  those  coral  lips  are  seen, 

No  longer  breathes  the  fragant  gale  be- 
tween ! 

Turn  from  your  mirror,  and  behold  in 

me, 

At  once  what  thousands  can't  or  dare 
not  see ; 

Unvarnish'd  I  the  real  truth  impart, 
Nor  here  am  plac'd  but  to  direct  the 
heart. 

Survey  me  well,  ye  fair  ones,  and  believe 
The  grave  may  terrify,  but  can't  deceive; 
On  beauty's  fragile  state  no  more  de- 
pend : 

Here  youth  and  pleasure — age  and  sor- 
row end ; 

Here  drops  the  mask — here  shuts  the 

final  scene, 
Nor  differs  grave  threescore  from  gay 

fifteen. 

All  press  alike  to  the  same  goal — the 
tomb — 

Where  wrinkled  Laura  smiles  at  Chloe's 
bloom. 

When  coxcombs  flatter  and  when  fools 
adore, 

Here  learn  the  lesson  to  be  vain  no 
more  ; 

Yet  virtue  still  against  decay  can  arm, 
And  even  lend  mortality  a  charm. 

j.  c. 

Aisgarth,  Aug.  1820. 

WOMAN. 

When  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky,  and  air, 
And  all  the  heavenly  hosts  were  made, 

Tho'  man  was  made,  it  lack'd  the  fair 
To  smile  on  all — lest  all  should  fade. 

Man  wanted  yet  the  "  the  help  mate 
meet," 

Tho'  all  was  paradise  and  love  : 
To  make  the  sweetest  yet  more  sweet, 
Heaven  granted  mere  than  joys  above, 


roi:Tic 


From  sleepiug  Adam  came  the  bride,  I 
Who  felt  no  pain,  (or  dreamt  the  bliss,) 
Nor  knew  that  from  th'  un conscious  side, 
Would  spring  the  fond  embrace  and  kiss. 

Ah  !  luckless  bard  and  luckless  verse, 
That  luckless  woman  is  thy  theme  ; 
Ah  !  that  it  had  but  to  rehearse, 
That  Adam's  slumber  was  a  dream. 

For  had  it  been  a  dream  or  doze, 
Or  even  sleep  quite  sound — why  then, 
That  he  had  dreamt  or  dozed,  God  knows 
The  world  both  prays  and  cries  Amen. 

Or  had  but  Moses  (when  his  sconce,) 
Bat  happened  to  have  told  a  fib 
When  writing,  (and  he  might  do  once,) 
Of  Adam's  poor  devoted  rib ; — 

Had  he  but  told  a  fib,  I  say, 
Without  his  when,  and  where,  and  how, 
Why  if  he  had,  in  this  our  day, 
'Twould  ail  be  truth — and  sworn  to  now. 

But  as  in  the  beginning  was, 
Is  surely  now  as  it  was  then  ; 
And  so  will  always  come  to  pass, 
But  none  on  earth  will  pay  Amen. 

Then,  woman  !  let  thy  awful  name, 
Or  awful  beauty  if  you  chase, 
The  independent  study  claim 
Of  one  poor  independent  muse. 

Peerless  in  beauty  and  in  grace, 
Whose  eyes  surpass  a  thousand  gems, 
Eyes  which  in  lustre  would  displace 
These  in  all  monarchs'  diadems. 

Matchless  in  love  as  well  as  form, 
Endearing  to  thy  partner,  man, 
Surviving  every  adverse  storm, 
When  seldom  earth's  great  master  can. 

Form'd  to  delight,  to  charm,  to  please, 
To  rule  o'er  man,  who  rules  the  beast, 
To  sway  the  sceptre  with  such  ease, 
And  ride  a  throne,  usurp'd  at  least. 

How  bends  the  suppliant  man  to  earth, 
When  woman  speaks  the  soothing  word; 
How  stands  his  high  primeval  birth — 
His  grand  prerogative  of  "  Loud  !" 

Thus,  lovely  woman  !  does  the  bard 
No  tribute  to  your  loves  refuse  ; 
Nor  think  the  sayings  rather  hard, 
If  contradicted  by  the  muse. 

For  then  she  says,  in  haughty  tone, 
With  terrfper  sonr'd  and  vile  chagrin, 


|  That  had  the  man  been  left  alone, 
Till  now  he  happy  j'rhaps  had  been. 

For  see  we  not  transformed  quite, 
The  daughters  form  their  mother  Eve, 
And  turning  noon  day  into  night, 
No  faint  resemblance  even  leave. 

How  fall'n,  how  chang'd,  in  some — alas! 
Their  pristine  charms  for  ever  flown, 
Whose  angel  faces  quickly  pass 
For  manufactures  of  their  own. 

The  gentle  gait,  the  modest  air, 
No  longer  owns  its  ancient  birth 
'Flic  step  precise  can  rank  declare, 
While  rudeness  thunders  on  the  earth. 

To  gentle  sigh,  and  melting  song, 
To  love's  most  touching  tender  tale, 
Succeed  the  loud  virago's  tongue, 
The  tempest  riding  in  the  gale. 

Dash'd  from  her  once  most  happy  skies, 
A  fev'rish  cloud  obscures  her  sight, 
For  hell,  in  Amazonian  eyes, 
Is  turning  noon  day  into  night. 

Oh,  woman  !  can  the  mind  regale 
On  such  a  nauseous,  bitter  cup  ? 
Or  is  it  but  a  fancied  tale — 
A  mind  disturb'd  is  making  up  ? 

Those  lips  that  were  but  made  to  press, 
Can  ne'er  emit  the  blasting  storm, 
That  tongue  which  only  made  to  bless 
No  lower  duty  can  perform. 

Or  if  it  does,  'tis  ours  to  grieve, 
The  close  similitude  of  kin, 
And  pine  to  think  that  mother  Eve 
Has  kept  this  canker 'd  apple  in. 

And  ancient  legends,  warning  tell 
To  woman  how  all  witcheries  cling, 
And  name  what  dire  mishap  befel, 
All  those  who  heard  the  Syrens  sing. 

Oh,  certain  murd'rers  !  love  I  must 
And  long  as  life  and  light  endures 
I  give  a  sacrifice — unjust — 
My  very  heart  because  'tis  yours. 

You  wrought  man's  ruin  on  the  earth, 
And  all  our  sad  misfortunes  brought, 
Then  having  given  to  sorrow  birth 
StmTd  at  those  ruins  you  had  wrought. 

And  in  that  smile,  deny  who  can, 
Is  quite  absorb'd  the  sting  of  pain  , 
Which  makes  dilapidated  man, 
A  structure  bright  and  fair  again. 

JAM  K  S  GILO  COT  T* 


RE  T0SIT0RY   or  GENIUS. 


IMPROMPTU, 

On  KELLY,  the  Composer ;  becoming  a 
Wine- merchant,  and  asking  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan's advice  what  he  should  call  himself, 
or  how  he  should  write  up  his  name. 

You  know,  my  dear  Kelly,  't  has  often 
been  said, 

You've  borrowed  more  music  than  ever 

you  made ; 
And  already  'tis  whisper'd  you've  made 

very  free 

With  mixtures  and  compounds  of  every 
degree  ; 

Then  tell  the  plain  fact,  and  your  name 

you  may  sign, 
Importer  of  Music — Composer  of  Wine. 


EPITAPH 

ON  A  COMPOSITOR. 

No  more  shall  cojry  bad  perplex  my 
brain, 

No  more  shall  type's  small  face  my  eye- 
balls strain  ; 

Xo  more  the  proof's  foul  page  creates  me 
troubles, 

By  errors,  transpositions,  outs,  and  dou- 
bles ; 

Xo  more  my  back  shall  ache  from  au- 
thors' whims, 

At  over-runnings,  driving  outs,  and  ins  ; 

The  surly  pressman's  frown  I  now  may 
scoff, 

Revis'd,  corrected j  finally  wrought  ojf. 


EX1GMA  14. 

I'm  to  man  a  faithful  servant, 

Toiling  early,  toiling  late  ; 
Though  my  service  is  most  fervent, 

Blows  are  oft  my  hapless  fate. 

You'll  perhaps  a  papist  think  me, 
Since  I'm  constant  in  the  mass ; 

And  you'll  fancy  topers  drink  me, 
Since  I'm  in  their  sparkling  glass. 

Should  pale  sickness  cause  submission 

To  the  doctor's  recipe, 
Then,  perhaps,  some  fam'd  physician, 

Recommends  recourse  to  me. 

Reader,  with  attention  mind  me, 
And  my  name  thou'lt  quickly  tell ; 

Shouldst  thou  fail  at  last  to  find  me, 
Thou'rt  my  namesake — fare  thee  well! 

Haives.  l. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  There  is  one  letter  in  the  marriage 
ceremony,  the  substituting  of  which  by 
another,  would  induce  thousands  to  mar- 
ry who  are  now  single,  and  would  give 
a  licence  of  unfaithfulness  to  thousands 
who  are  married.    What  is  the  letter  ? 

2.  Pray  tell  our  ladies,  if  you  can, 
Who  is  that  highly-favour'd  man, 
Who,  though  he  has  married  many  a 

wife, 

May  he  a  bachelor  all  his  life  ? 

3.  Why  is  a  slaughtered  ox  like  an 
ell  of  cloth? 
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4.  In  what  month  do  ladies  talk  the 
least  ? 

5.  "What  trade  is  the  sun  ? 

6.  Why  is  a  blind  beggar  like  a  wig? 

QUESTION  18. 

The  spokes  of  cart  and  waggon  wheels 
being  placed  not  perpendicular  to  their 
axes,  lest  the  carriage  should  overturn  in 
roads  which  are  not  horizontal  from  side 
to  side,  under  what  angle  with  the 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  must  I  fix 
the  spoke,  to  diminish  its  strength  there- 
by but  o'o,  when  the  carriage  is  on  a 
horizontal  plane. 

J.  CARTER. 

Aisgarth. 


ANSWERS 

TO   QUESTIONS,    ETC.   IN*  OUR  LAST. 
TO  ENIGMA  12. 

O.  W.  what  a  fuss  thou'st  made, 
In  hopes  to  hide  an  empty  shade  ! 

II  S.  L. 

TO   ENIGMA  13. 

Cut  off  from  wood  the  parts  d,  o, 
The  residue  is  frightful  wo, 

The  lot  of  mortal  man  ; — 
Cut  from  the  same  the  member  n, 
And  then  to  woo,  we  plainly  see, 

Is  crav'd  by  buxom  Nan. 

H  S.  L. 

II.  K 
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REFOSITOfcV    OF  WIT. 


TO  QUESTION'  16 
( By  the  Proposer.) 

19  X  19  X  ,7854  =283,5294  —  Area 
of  the  cylinder.  283,5294  X  18  =r 
5103,5292  —  power  in  pounds  on  the 


piston.  5,5  +5,5  =  11  =  circumfe- 
rence  of  a  drum,  corresponding  to  the 
whole  weight  of  the  piston.  3,1416: 
1  :  :  11  :  3,5014  —  diameter  of  drum. 
Then  4000  :  5103,5292  : :  3,5104  :  4  feet 
..  5,6084  inches  —  diameter  required. 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 
During  the  late  festivities  of  the  sea- 
son, Mr.  EdwardTiplady,  of  Askrisrg, 
received  a  very  superb  pie,  which,  with 
his  usual  generosity ,  he  presented  to  a 
neighbouring  gentleman,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  a  party  of  his  friends. 
We  are  credibly  informed  that  ample 
justice  was  done  to  this  delicate  treat  ; 
and  it  was  pronounced  "  very  savoury 

and  palatable."  The  following  bill 

was  soon  after  handed  to  Mr.  Tiplady. 
We  offer  it  to  our  readers  as  a  useful 
recipe  in  the  mysterious  manufactory  of 
Christmas  pic-  n  ics. 

Mr.  Edward  Tiplady, 

To  Chris.  Fall,  Dr. 
€5axiJcrtcr,  jFvuitcvev,  &3£at=<ffatri)cr 

ONE  EXCELLENT  RAT  PIE. 


3  lb.  of  Flour    0  0  7 

I J  lb.  of  Butter    0  2  0| 

2  "extra-fed  Rats   0  1  0 

Pepper   o  0  1 

Salt   0  0  0| 

CHARGES. 

Cook's  wages    0  1  6 

Baking    0  0  3 

Butcher  for  skinning  Rats  ..0  0  I| 

Box  for  Package    0  1  0 

Insurance    0  0  2 

Postage    0  0  4 


0    7  Ih 

Commission  at  50  W  cent       0    3  6| 


£0  10  S\ 

 4 


LIBERTY. 

A  friend  of  ours  at  Liverpool,  has  ex- 
tracted from  a  Baltimore  paper,  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement,  which  fully  ex- 
emplifies the  freedom  of  the  western 
world.  A  figure  at  the  top  represents 
a  negro  girl  running  at  full  speed. 


ABSCONDED 

From  the  Subscriber,  his  negro  girl, 
aged  18 — short  stature  and  stout  made 
— has  marks  of  punishment  on  her  back 
and  other  parts.  Whoever  will  bring 
her  to  me,  shall  have  fifteen  dollars  re- 
ward, and  all  reasonable  expences,  or 

FIVE  DOLLARS  FOR  HER   HEAD  !! 

Robert  Mc.  Cann, 
10,  Griffin's  Wharf. 


MAKING  A  SHIFT. 
A  Mrs.  Kelly,  of  Saffron-hill,  Lon- 
don, lately  gave  her  female  servant  in 
custody  to  a  police  officer,  who  took  her 
before  a  magistrate,  on  a  charge  of  hav- 
ing stolen  a  sheet  off  the  bed  on  which 
she  lay,  and  of  having  made  it  into  a 
shift  for  herself.  The  magistrate  asked 
the  prisoner  what  she  had  to  say  to  the 
charge  against  her,  who  answered  as 
follows : — "Yesterday  morning  my  mis- 
tress says  to  me,  Sally,  go  and  bring 
down  one  of  the  sheets  off  your  bed  to 
be  washed,  and  make  a  shift  with  the 
other ;  I  says.,  thank  you,  ma'am,  and 
went  up  and  brought  one  sheet  to  the 
washer-woman,  and  being  much  dis- 
tressed for  a  shift,  1  sat  up  all  night  and 
made  myself  a  shift  of  the  other  sheet. 
In  the  morning  my  mistress  says  to  me 
again,  Sally,  bring  down  your  other 
sheet  to  be  washed.  I  told  her  I  had 
made  it  into  a  shift,  as  she  desired  me, 
on  which  she  got  into  such  a  passion, 
that  she  called  me  a  thief,  and  sent  for 
an  officer,  and  had  me  bronght  before 
your  worship."  The  manner  of  her 
telling  the  story,  and  mistaking  her  mis- 
tress's order,  whether  intentional  or  ac- 
cidental, caused  much  mirth. — The  wor- 
thy magistrate  advised  the  prosecutrix 
to  try  to  settle  it  with  the  prisoner,  to 
which  she  consented,  and  the  prisoner 
was  discharged.  The  parties  afterwards 
retired  home  together  good  friends. 


REPOSITORY    OP  WIT. 
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BLACKBURN  DICK. 
A  poor  idiot  well  known  by  the  name 
of  Blackburn  Dick,  was  walking  at  his 
usual  slow  pace  through  Blackburn 
streets,  when  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  pick  up  a  shilling.  A  man  who  was 
<;lose  in  the  rear,  and  observing  poor 
Dick's  prize,  tapped  him  upon  the  shoul- 
der, at  the  same  time  demanding  the 
shilling,  saying  that  he  had  just  lost  it. 
Dick  turned  round  with  a  presence  of 
mind  seldom  equalled  by  those  possess- 
ing their  intellectual  faculties,  and  asked. 
"  Hez  thoine  a  /toil  through  ?" — "  Yes," 
said  the  man. — "Then,"  says  Dick,  "this 
is  nin  o  thoine  ;  for  it  hczn't  a  hail  in." 

EXTRACTS 

From  a  Newspaper  published  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  crews  of  the  Hecla  and  Griper, 
in  the  late  Polar  Expedition. 

We  cannot  congratulate  our  readers 
on  any  material  change  in  our  prospects 
since  our  last.  The  dark  clouds  \\  hich 
then  hung  over  us  remain  undispersed, 
and  the  most  profound  gloom  prevails. 
It  is, however,  consoling  to  know,  though 
as  yet  "  no  pitying  ray"  bursts  on  us, 
that  patience  and  fortitude  have  carried 
others  triumphantly  through  similar 
difficulties,  and  a  night  of  dreary  anx- 
iety has  been  succeeded  by  a  day  of 
cloudless  splendour.  That  the  times 
are  "  hard"  cannot  be  denied ;  since, 
with  all  the  exertions  we  can  use,  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  keep  the  "  wolf  from 
the  door."  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  cannot  excite  surprise,  that  the 
"stocks"  (on  board)  should  be  depress- 
ed ;  and  we  will  not  disguise  the  fact, 
that  they  have  been  for  some  time  "go- 
ing down."  Happily,  however,  we  have 
still  some  "  rum  spirits"  among  ns,  that 
disdain"  to  recognize  care ;  and  though 
at  present  they  can  furnish  but  "  cold 
comfort,"  yet  "  cold  comfort"  is  better 
than  none  at  all. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  OFFENCES. 

Yesterday,  Tom  Tarwig,  taking  an 
airing  with  Jack  Junk,  happened  by 
chance  to  thrust  his  nose  within  two 
inches  of  his  comrade's  link.  Junk  im- 
mediately called  out  "  Splice  me,  mate! 
but  your  bowsprit's  going."  Tarwig 
immediately  raised  his  hand  to  his  face, 
but  searched  in  vain  for  his  nose.  Snow 
was  promptly  applied  to  the  place  af- 
fected— the  danger  was  soon  at  an  end, 
and  Tom  could  feel  his  nose  again. 


But  for  the  well-timed  efforts  of  Junk, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  Tarwig 
would  have  returned  with  his  nose  in 
his  pocket,  which  might  have  proved  a 
serious  inconvenience  to  that  accom- 
plished snuff- taker. 

Sam  Topsail  -was  brought  yesterday 
morning  before  Lieut.  Larkish,  charged 
with  having  purloined  some  brandy,  the 
property  of  Dick  Drylips,  under  the 

following  circumstances :  It  appears, 

that  the  brandy  being  frozen  as  hard  as 
glass,  a  diamond  was  used  by  the  pro- 
per officer,  to  cut  out  the  regular  allow- 
ances of  the  crew.  Dick  Dry  hps,  at 
the  dance  on  Wednesday  evening,  be- 
ing about  to  perform  a  minuet  with  a 
bear,  thought  it  prudent  to  pull  two 
slices  of  brandy  out  of  his  jacket  pocket, 
from  an  apprehension  that  they  might 
be  broke  by  his  movements,  in  which 
case  the  smaller  particles  would  have 
been  in  danger  of  being  thawed  by  the 
warm  hug  of  his  partner.  He  accor- 
dingly laid  them  on  the  head  of  a  cask 
on  which  Sam  Topsail  was  seated.  The 
prisoner  at  first  denied  having  seen  the 
brandy ;  but  being  confronted  with 
Bill  Bull's-eye,  who  saw  him  drilling 
holes  in  one  of  the  cakes,  with  a  view 
of  inserting  therein  the  prongs  of  a  fork, 
for  the  purpose  of  toasting  it,  he  was 
convicted  of  fraud,  and  sentenced  to  pay 
the  accuser  two  slices  of  his  next  al- 
lowance of  brandy. 

Roger  Razorface  was  accused  of  cut- 
ting and  maiming.  The  facts  were 
these : — Bob  Breeze  going  down  to  be 
shaved,  was  lathered  in  the  usual  way. 
At  that  moment.  Jfce  cabin  door  was  un- 
fortunately opened,  and  the  soap-suds 
on  his  muzzle  became,  in  one  instant, 
as  hard  as  marble.  Razorface  tried  to 
thaw  the  ladder  with  a  red-hot  poker  ; 
but  this  being  objected  to  by  Bob,  on 
account  of  its  making  the  water  boil, 
which  had  been  laid,  with  the  soap,  in 
the  indenture  of  his  chin ;  Razorface, 
at  last,  took  a  chisel  and  hammer  to  the 
other  parts  of  his  face,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  off  the  lather  and  beard  and  a 
part  of  the  upper  lip.  It  was  admitted 
by  Breeze,  that  he  objected  to  the  use 
of  the  poker  ;  and  the  Magistrate  there- 
upon dismissed  the  charge,  considering 
the  application  of  the  chisel  to  be  an  act 
of  his  own  ;  and,  moreover,  being  of 
opinion,  that  the  chisel  in  question  was 
not  a  sharp  instrument  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Act. 
K2 
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DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


ECONOMY.  presented  by  the  dealer  with  its  pedigree. 

"Take  it  back/'  said  he  laughing — "it 
Our  late  excellent  Monarch,  George   will  do  as  well  for  the  next  horse  you 
III.  was  once,  after  purchasing  a  horse,  sell." 


Kirkhy  Lonsdale  Brotherly  Band. — On 
the  26th  of  December  last,  the  Brother- 
ly Band  held  a  social  and  convivial 
meeting  at  the  Aurium  Vellus,  in  this 
town ;  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
Mr.  S.  Grundy,  Master  of  the  Band, 
with  an  honorary  silver  medal. 

Mr.  Isaac  Grundy,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Grundy  rose,  and  acknowledged 
his  high  sense  of  the  honour  conferred  up- 
on him  by  being  called  to  the  chair. — He 
regretted  his  want  of  ability  to  discharge 
his  duty — (a  want  which,  by  the  bye, 
no  body  but  himself  could  discover.) 
After  alluding  to  the  motives  which 
gave  rise  to  the  institution. — "  We  have 
now,"  said  he,  "entered  upon  the  seventh 
year  of  our  harmonious  fellowship,  and 
we  feel  ourselves  more  firmly  united  by 
the  same  ties  of  friendship  and  cordiali- 
ty— animated  more  warmly,  by  the  same 
spirit  of  harmony  and  concord — stimu- 
lated to  a  more  steady  perseverance  in 
this  innocent,  rational,  and  laudable 
pursuit.  Indeed  we  feel  all  the  same 
motives  influencing  our  bosoms  now, 
that  we  felt  at  the  commencement,  with 
this  difference  only — what  was  then 
supjiosition,  is  now  reality — what  was 
then  conjecture,  is  now  conviction.  In 
retracing  the  melodious  path  which  has 
led  the  Brotherly  Band  from  nothing, 
to  its  present  distinguished  situation  in 
public  esteem,  I  cannot  withhold  my 
just  tribute  of  applause  to  that  unani- 
mity which  characterizes  its  members  as 
a  society ;  or  to  that  ardent  love  of 
science  which  has  made  them — what 
they  are.  And  I  am  confident  there  is 
not  an  individual  present,  either  among 
the  Band  themselves,  or  among  the 
many  respectable  gentlemen  who  have 
this  evening,  honoured  our  meeting 
with  their  coutenance,  who  will  not  join 
me  in  acknowledging  our  deep  obliga- 
tion to  our  Conductor,  both  as  a  ifian 
and  a  musician  ; — to  say  more,  might  be 
mistaken  for  flattery,  and  to  say  less, 


would  be  to  insult  my  own  feelings. 
That  those  who  have  been  the  peculiar 
objects  of  Mr.  S.  Grundy's  care,  may  ex- 
hibit a  permanent,  though  (as  they  con- 
sider it)  a  trivial  proof  of  their  admira- 
tion of  his  talents,  and  zeal  in  the  com- 
mon cause,  1  have  the  honour  of  pre- 
senting him  with  this  silver  medal,  in 
the  name  of  the  Brotherly  Band.  I 
express  the  'sentiments  of  all  around 
me,  when  I  say,  that  it  is  my  fervent 
wish,  that  you  may  live  long  in  the  en- 
joyment of  this  and  every  other  hono- 
rary distinction,  due  to  your  merits ; 
and  that  they  may  thicken  upon  you, 
as  your  years  increase. — To  the  Band 
generally,  I  would  observe — though  I 
regret  the  fact — almost  in  every  village 
in  the  empire,  associations  are  formed  ; 
and  alas !  too  many  of  them,  I  fear, 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity— calculated  rather  to  irritate 
than  ameliorate  the  malevolence  of  our 
nature.  But  if  the  prospect,  in  the  dis- 
tance be  gloomy,  we  can,  I  trust,  reflect 
upon  our  own  lii:nm,ni<>us  meetings  with 
conscious  satisfaction.  We  find  our 
hands  and  our  minds  sufficiently  em- 
ployed in  the  discharge  of  our  several 
duties;  and  the  little  leisure  our  occu- 
pations may  allow  us,  is  appropriated  to 
a  pleasing  and  rational  amusement.  We 
leave  to  the  constituted  authorities,  the 

administration   of  the  laws;  while 

they  "  the  rod  of  empire  sway,"  we'll 
"  wake  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre." 

Thrice  happy  tenants  of  this  hjess'd  ietreal  ! 
Still  may  sweet  music  torm  our  mental  neat, 
Soolh  patty  spirit,  charm  our  fu  ller  pari., 
And  harmonize  and  splten  ever)  heart. 

"I  shall  conclude  by  expressing  a  wish 
that  we  may  continue  to  live  in  the  pos- 
session of  each  other's  confidence— in 
the  discharge  of  every  obligation,  social, 

civil,  and  domestic  in  the  esteem  of 

all  the  honest  and  the  honourable — that 
although  surrounded  on  ail  side  s  by  ir- 
reljgiop,  sedition  and  anarchy,  we  may 
still  move  on  in  the  straight-forward  line 
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of  duty  to  our  God,  to  our  King,  and  to 
our  country — and  that  it  may  be  the 
proudest  boast  of  our  children's  children, 
that  they  can  trace  up  their  descent  to  a 
member  of  the  Lonsdale  Brotherly 
Band."     (  Cheers. J 

Mr.  S.  Grundy  then  returned  thanks 
in  a  neat  and  appropriate  speech,  which 
our  limits  prevent  us  from  inserting. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on 
the  medal : — 

In  testimony 
of  the  high  sense 
they  entertain 
of  his  professional  abilities, 
and  for  the  zeal 
Kith  which  he  promoted  and  perfected 
their  union, 
this  token  of  gratitude  is  presented 
to 

Mr.  Samuel  Grundy 
by  the 

Lonsdale  Brotherly  Band, 
1820. 

On  the  reverse  are  symbols  and  tro- 
phies of  music,  surrounded  by  a  wreath 
of  oak  and  laurel ;  and  surmounted 
with  a  superscription — Honos  alit  artes. 

A  number  of  appropriate  toasts  were 
given  ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
zest  of  the  evening  was  heightened  by 
several  songs,  glees,,  and  catches,  in  the 
Band's  best  style. 


Happy  would  it  be  for  our  brother 
editors,  and  still  happier  for  their  various 
readers,  if  no  pens  were  employed  in 
commemorating  the  transactions  of  less 
harmonious  meetings  than  this.  To 
some,  such  meetings  as  these  may  ap- 
pear trifling — to  these  we  have  nothing 
to  say.  But  to  us  they  seem  of  national 
importance.  Man  is  a  social  animal ; 
and  societies  will  be  formed  for  some 
purpose  or  other.  Those  which  are 
formed  for  scientific  purposes,  are  not 
only  most  laudable  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  but  they  are  attended  with  the 
more  felicitous  consequences  to  the  in- 
dividuals themselves.  Whenever  we 
can  discover  societies  of  this  peaceful 
nature,  they  shall  have  our  warmest 
praise  ;  and  so  far  as  our  Magazine  can 
be  rendered  subservient  to  their  inte- 
rests, they  may  command  us.  We  are 
fully  persuaded  that  associations  of  this 
description,  if  properly  encouraged  by 
those  whose  patronage  carries  prosperity 
in  its  smile,  would  go  farther  to  extir- 
pate those  cankering  politics  which  tend 
only  to  corrode  man's  best  energies,  than 
all  "the  restrictive  bills  that  the  legisla- 
ture can  enact.  Let  a  man  have  some- 
thing rational  to  amuse  himself  with, 
and  he  will  not  often  he  found  in  a 
mischief. — We  have  before  alluded  to 
this  subject,  and  we  shall  repeatedly  do 
it  again. 


The  following  places  are  included  in 
in  the  j  cspective  Districts. 

First  district — London. 

Second  district — Ipswich,  "Wood- 
bridge,  Sudbury,  Hadleigh,  Stowmarket, 
Bury,  Beccks,  Bungay,  Lowestoft, 
Cambridge,  Ely,  and  Wisbeach. 

Third  district — Norwich,  Yar- 
mouth, Lynn,  Thetford,  "Walton, 
Wymondham,  East  Dereham,  Harles- 
tcn,  Holt,  Ayiesham,  Pakenham,  and 
Walsingham. 

Fourth  district — Lincoln,  Gains- 
borough, Glamfordbriggs,  Louth,  Bos- 
ton, Sleaford,  Stamford,  Spalding,  York, 
Bridlington,  Beverley,  liowden,  Hull, 
"Whitby,  and  New  Malton. 

Fifth  district — Durham, Stockton, 
Darlington,  Sunderland,  Barnard  Cas- 


tle, Woisingham,  Belford,  Hexham, 
Newcastle,  Morpeth,  Alnwick,  and  Ber- 
wick. 

Sixth  district — Carlisle,  "White- 
haven, Cockermouth,  Penrith,  Appleby 
and  Kendal. 

Seventh  district — Liverpool,  IT- 
verston,  Lancaster,  Preston,  Wigan, 
"Warrington,  Manchester,  Bolton,  Ches- 
ter, Nantwich,  Macclesfield,  and  Stock- 
port. 

Eighth  district — Holywell,  Mold, 
Denbigh,  Wrexham,  Llanwrst,  Ruthrin, 
Beaumaris,  Llannerchymedd,  Almwch, 
Carnarvon,  Pwilheli,  Conway,  Corwen, 
and  Dolgelly. 

Ninth  district — Cardigan,  Lam- 
peter, Aberystwith,  Pembroke,  Fish- 
guard,   Haverfordwest,  Carmarthen, 
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Llandilo,  Kidwelly,  Swansea,  Neath, 
and  Cowbridge. 

Tenth  di  strict — Gloucester,  Ci- 
rencester, Tetbury,  Stow-on-the-Wold, 
Tewksbury,  Bristol,  Taunton,  Wells, 
Bridgewater,  Frome,Chard,  Monmouth, 
Abergavenny,  Chepstow,  and  Ponti- 
pool. 

Eleventh  district — Exeter,  Barn- 
staple, Plymouth,  Totness,  Tavistock, 
Kingsbridge,  Truro,  Bodmin,  Launces- 
ton,  Redruth,  Helstone,  and  St.  Aus- 
tle. 

Twelfth  distric  t — — Blan  dford, 
Bridport,  Dorchester,  Sherborne,  Shas- 
ton,  Whareham,  Winchester,  Andover, 
Basingstoke,  Farnham,  Havant,  New- 
port, llingwood,  Southampton,  and 
Portsmouth. 

linden,  January  22nd. 
The  latest  Returns  of  the  Average 
Price,  per  Quarter,  of  British  Corn  and 
Oatmeal,  Winchester  Measure,  as  re- 
ceived from  the  Inspector  in  the  respec- 
tive Maritime  Districts  in  England  and 
Wales,  from  which  the  Prices  that  go- 
Tern  Importation  are  calculated. 


Wht. 

Bar. 

Oats. 

Meal. 

Districts 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

First  

58 

2 

26 

1 

20 

8 

22 

11 

53 

7 

22 

6 

17 

7 

22 

11 

Third 

56 

3 

22 

10 

18 

4 

22 

]  I 

Fourth   

53 

10 

23 

3 

16 

3 

22 

11 

Fifth 

56 

1 

27 

8 

20 

9 

22 

11 

Sixth  

57 

6 

27 

6 

19 

7 

16 

1!) 

Seventh  

55 

1 

29 

4 

21 

2 

18 

1 

Eighth   

53 

3 

28 

2 

17 

10 

17 

1 

Ninth 

L9 

13 

22 

J I 

14 

6 

22 

11 

5 1 

9 

25 

3 

20 

9 

22 

11 

Eleventh  ... 

55 

10 

25 

1 

17 

7 

22 

11 

Twelfth  ... 

54- 

6 

23 

10 

20 

11 

22 

11 

Aggregate 
Average 

54 

7 

2d 

6 

1 8 

9 

21 

6 
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LONDON. 

Wheat  from  36s.  Od.  to  62s.  Od.  V  qr. 

Barley  22    0  —  28  0 

Oats~~ — —  25    0           27  O 

LIVERPOOL. 

Wheat  from   8s.  Od.  to   8s.  3d.  V  70  lb. 

Barley   4    0  —  4    4  60 

Oats   2  10          3    0  45 

Oat  Meal  ~~  27    0  „~  29    O  240 
Fine  Flour    40    0  ~~  42  0 

PRESTON. 

Wheat  from  26s.  Od.  to  Os.  Od.  V  win. 
Meal  ~~ —  20    6  —   0    0  V  load. 


GARSTANG. 

Wheat  from  26s.  Od.  to  Os.  Od.V'win. 

Meal   29  9    0    0  ^  load. 

Beans   „16  2    0    0  F  win. 

Potatoes  ~~    4  0    0    0  &  load. 

Butter  1  o   0    0  ^  lb. 

LANCASTER. 

Wheat  from  33s.5id.  to   Os.  Od.  ^  Id. 

Oats  1 7    9  0  0 

Oat-meal  ~~  28    4|  ,  0  0 

H  AWES. 

Flour    from   38s.  0  to  42s.  0  pack. 

Meal    27    0  ~~  31    0  V  load. 

Tallow  5    6  —  5    9  W  st. 

Hides  4    0  —  0  0 

Butter _  0  104--0  11  ^  lb. 

BURTON  IN  LONSDALE. 

Wheat  from  33s.  Od.  to  34s.  Od.  W  Id. 
Oats  20    0  ^  24  0 

Oat-meal  _  29    0   ~  31  0 

Potatoes  0    4  „         0    0  W  hp. 

KIRKBV  LONSDALE. 

Meal  from  28s.  Od.  to  32s.  Od.  W  Id. 

Wheat          30    0  ™  34  0 

Oats   17    0           22  0 

Potatoes  0    4  ~    0     0  W  hoop. 

Butter  _  11    0    1    0  W  lb. 

CARTMEL. 

Wheat  from  34s.  6d.  to  39s.  6d.  load. 

Oats   7s.  0  -—10    0  bush. 

Butter  .          0  10  Oil  lb. 

Potatoes  ~~    0    1  — .  0    0^  hoop. 

ULVERSTON. 

Wheat  from  34s.  Od.  to  38s.  Od.  V  Id. 

Oats   8    0           10   6  W  bush. 

Butter  0  11    0  0  F  lb. 

KENDAL. 

Wheat  from  30s.  Od.  to  38s.  Od.  W  Id. 

Oats   17    0           20    0  Fid. 

Oatmeal         2    0    2    2  F  st. 

Butter  — _  0  9^-™    0  11^  lb. 

PENRITH. 

Wheat  from  15s.  Od.  to  Os.  Od.  V  bh. 

Barley  12    0   0  0 

Oats   20    0    0    0  F  qr. 


FAIRS  IN  DECEMBER. 

2.  Poulton.— 16.  Leyburn.~20.  Wig- 
ton. — 2 1.  Iroby. 


TIDE  TABLE. 
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The  tides  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  from  the  following  table,  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  winds ;  if  a  strong  wind  blow  with  the  tide,  there  will 
he  a  higher  tide,  earlier  high  water,  and  later  crossing;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  wind  blow  against  the  tide,  there  will  be  a  lower  tide,  a  later  high  water,  and 
earlier  crossing. 


HIGH  WATER. 

Time  of  begin- 

DAYS. 

Liverpool, 
Lytham, 
Giasson,  Peel, 
"Whitehaven. 

Lancaster,  I 
Ulverston, 

Grange,  I 
Ravenglass. 

ning  to  cross 
Lancaster  and 
Ulverston 
sands. 

Height 
of 
the 
tides. 

morn. 

even. 

mom. 

even. 

mor?i. 

even. 

Thursday  .. 
Saturday  ... 

1 

2 

3 

H.  M. 

10  2 

10  48 

11  31 

H.  M. 

10  20 

11  8 
11  52 

H.  M. 

10  21 

11  7 
11  50 

H.  M. 

10  47 

11  27 
0  11 

H.  M. 

1  53 

2  44 

3  26 

H.  M. 

2  20 

3  6 
3  49 

F.  I. 

14  4 
16  6 
18  3 

i>iUiiis.ti  y    •  •  • 

Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday  . . 

Saturday  ... 

4 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

0  0 

0  34 

1  13 

1  55 

2  38 

3  22 

4  17 

0  14 

0  55 

1  34 

2  17 

3  0 

3  49 

4  49 

0  19 

0  53 

1  42 

2  14 

2  57 

3  41 

4  36 

0  33 

1  14 

1  53 

2  36 

3  19 

4  8 

5  8 

4  18 

4  51 

5  31 

6  13 

6  56 

7  40 

8  35 

4  32 

5  13 

5  52 

6  35 

7  18 

8  7 

9  7 

19  3 

20  5 
20  5 
19  6 
18  3 
15  11 
14  2 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  ••• 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday- 
Saturday  ... 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

5  24 

6  57 

8  21 

9  28 
10  18 

10  58 

11  33 

6  6 

7  33 

8  57 

9  54 

10  39 

11  16 
11  50 

5  43 

7  16 

8  40 

9  47 

10  37 

11  17 
11  52 

6  25 

7  52 
9  16 

10  13 

10  58 

11  35 
0  9 

9  42 
11  15 

0  0 
0  58 
2  15 
2  55 
j  3  35 

10  24 

11  51 

0  39 

1  46 

2  36 

3  16 
3  51 

12  4 
11  3 

11  9 

12  10 

14  5 

15  5 

16  6 

Sunday   . . . 
Monday 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday... 

Saturday  ... 

18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

0  0 
0  21 

0  50 

1  20 

1  50 

2  20 
2  53 

0  6 

0  35 

1  5 

1  35 

2  4 

2  36 

3  12 

0  19 

0  40 

1  9 

1  39 

2  9 

2  39 

3  12 

0  25 

0  54 

1  24 

1  54 

2  23 

2  55 

3  21 

4  18 

4  39 

5  18 

5  38 

6  8 

6  38 

7  11 

4  24 

4  58 

5  23 

5  53 

6  22 

6  54 

7  30 

16  10 

17  3 
17  3 
16  9 
16  0 
14  10 
13  5 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
"Wednesday 
Thursday  ... 

Saturday . . . 

25 
26 
27 
28 
1 
2 
3 

3  33 

4  27 

5  52 

7  24 

8  43 

9  40 
10  27 

3  57 

5  2 

6  35 

8  5 

9  12 
10  3 
10  48 

3  52 

4  46 

6  11 

7  43 
9  2 
9  59 

10  45 

4  11 

5  5 

6  30 

8  2 

9  21 

10  18 

11  4 

7  51 

8  45 

10  10 

11  42 

0  23 

1  30 

2  21 

8  15 

9  20 
10  53 

0  0 

0  1 

1  58 

2  44 

11  10 
10  11 
10  1 
10  7 

12  3 
14  6 
17  1 

Sunday    . . . 

Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday  .. 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

11  9 
11  50 
0  12 

0  50 

1  31 

11  30 
0  0 

0  31 

1  11 
1  52 

11  28 
0  9 

0  31 

1  9 
1  50 

11  47 

0  28 

0  50 

1  28 

2  9 

3  6 

3  48 

4  30 

5  8 
5  49 

3  27 

4  8 

4  49 

5  29 

6  10 

19  5 

20  8 

21  11 
21  7 

i  19  9 

$0  POSTSCRIPT. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Many  of  our  friends  have  applied  to  its,  to  know  who  Anthony  Evergreen  and 
his  respondent,  Antionttte  Everbloom,  may  be? — For  ourselves,  ice  can  give  no  po- 
sitive answer.  All  that  we  know,  is,  that  they  both  put  P.  P.  on  their  letters — that 
Anthony  writes  an  elegant  running  hand — and  that  Antionette  writes  a  neat  one, 
but  rather  more  flourished  than  is  usual  for  females.  Several  of  our  friends  have 
suggested  that  they  are  a  couple  of  quarrelling  lovers,  who  are  availing  themselves 
of  our  pages  to  accommodate  their  differences ; — if  this  be  the  case,  we  can  only  as- 
sure them,  in  the  Westmorland  phrase,  that  they  are  welcome  to  hearthstone-room. 
Others  suppose  them  to  be  one  individual ; — this  however  is  contradicted  by  the  post 
marks. —  Whoever  they  may  be,  ice  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  them,  and  still  more 
so,  when  they  write  good  hurnouredly,  keeping  in  mind,  that  no  personal  satires,  if 
we  know  it,  can  be  admitted,  into  our  columns. 

The  story  of  Louis  and  the  Prior  of  Cosmo,  has  been  received  ;  and  we  thank  our 
Bedale  friend for  his  kindness- 

We  are  glad  to  hear  from  our  old  friend  Mr.  Otley  of  Keswick.  His  essays 
are  always  welcome.  His  pleasing  attempts  to  elucidate  the  phenomena  peculiar  to 
this  country ,  not  only  deserve  our  thanks,  but  the  thanks  of  all  the  intelligent.  In 
the  present  essay,  which  shall  appear  in  our  next,  he  has  explained  the  formation  of 

dews  and  fogs  in  a  perspicuous  and  easy  manner.  If  Mr.  Otley  would  excuse  us 

for  //taking  the  request,  we  should  receive  it  as  an  obligation,  if  he  would  explain  the 
the  reason  of  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  French  Green,  which  is  often  visi- 
ble in  the  sky,  at  from  nothing  to  forty  degrees  above  the  horizon;  and  which  is  ge- 
nerally allowed  to  be  a  token  of  rain.  It  is  generally  seen  through  an  opening  in 
the  clouds  ;  and  is  of  a  very  delicate  wan  hue.  If  we  recollect  rightly,  it  is  mostly 
seen  in  the  quarter  opposite  the  sun.  We  understand  it  is  an  appearance  almost  pe- 
culiar to  this  country. 

Our  much  respected  correspondent,  Dr.  Cassels,  shall  have  a  place  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. The  very  generous  motive  with  which  he  writes,  deserves  more  prompt  atten- 
tion than  we  have  in  our  power  to  bestow. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Allen  of  Boivness,  for  his  recipe  for  making  the  ce- 
lebrated Lancashire  Black  Drop.    It  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

The  Epitaph  on  a  Goldfinch,  by  Dowlas,  teas  a  welcome  visitor. 

Our  poetic  portfolio  it  always  open  to  Mr.  Whalley. 

We  scarcely  think  of  noticing  Mr.  Grocott,  as  we  almost  consider  him  one  of  our- 
selves.  We  should  read  his  pictures  of  sorrow,  with  more  delight,  if  we  did  not 
know  that  they  were  pictures  of  his  own  sorrows. — The  poem,  we  have  inserted  this 
mouth,  was  written  when  the  poet  was  happier  than  he  is  now  : — 

There  is  a  balm  for  every  wound, 
Except  a  wounded  mind. 

Our  next  number  zcill  contain  a  beautiful  engraving  o/' Belle  Isle,  on 
Tfindermere  Lake,  the  residence  ot  Henry  Curvven,  Esq. —  Besides  !  et~ 
ters  from  the  fakes. —  Otley  on  dens  and  Jogs. —  Vctylors  experiments 
on  Giggleszcick  If  ell.  —  The  Centinefs  report  from  his  readers, —  l\e- 
nilworth, — and  a  number  of  interesting  articles. 

The  number  for  April  kW  contain  an  engraving  of  the  residence  of 
Thomas  Sundei  land,  Esq.  of  Diversion ^ 
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-^^T        BELLE  ISLE. 

A  description  of  Belle  Isle,  on  Windermere  Lake,  the  residence  of 
HEXRY  CURJVEX,  Esq.  ornamented  with  at  correct  aquatinta  engraving. 

In  all  ages  and  all  countries,  an  insular  residence  has  been  the  choice  of  the 
admirers  of  a  tasteful  and  an  elegant  seclusion.  In  the  iron  ages,  when  the 
tyrant  was  sated  with  the  pleasures  of  despotism,  he  would  lay  aside  his  purple 
and  his  regal  honours,  to  breathe  for  awhile  the  purer  air  of  his  favourite  islet. 
On  an  island,  the  poet  would  court  his  muse—the  philosopher  explore  the 
wonders  of  nature — and  the  musician  string  his  lyre.  But  it  was  not  the  pros- 
perous, the  happy,  or  the  studious  alone,  who  sought  a  moment's  relaxation 
amid  the  solitude  of  an  island ;  the  unfortunate  have  fled  to  such  situations  to 
conceal  their  sorrows,  and  the  criminal  to  conceal  themselves. 

Whatever  motives  might  dictate  the  choice  of  islands  in  former  times,*those  of 
a  cultivated  taste  alone  operate  at  the  present  day.  Though  a  rural  scene, 
diversified  with  all  the  wildness  of  mountains,  woods,  and  dales,  may  please  from 
any  point  of  view,  it  possesses  double  charms  when  water  intervenes.  Hence 
arises  the  peculiar  advantage  of  an  island ;  for  every  prospect  there  is  softened 
by  the  surrounding  lake. 

Belle  Isle,  the  residence  of  Henry  Cunvcn,  Esq.  is  situated  near  the  centre 
of  Windermere  Lake,  in  that  part  which  lies  in  Westmorland ;  being  nearly 
opposite  the  romantic  village  of  Bowness.  It  is  the  monarch  of  a  cluster,  con- 
sisting of  nine  or  ten  islands  of  different  sizes ;  but  all  extremely  beautiful. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  that  it  cannot  be 
traced  to  whom  this  island  was  first  granted  in  fee  by  the  crown.  But  we  trust 
that  the  following  elucidation  will  remove  every  doubt  upon  this  intricate 
subject. 

It  is  well  known  that  Ivo  de  Talebois,  who  came  in  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  was  rewarded  for  his  services,  by  the  gift  of  that  part  of  Lancashire 
which  adjoins  unto  Westmorland,  and  as  much  of  the  count?/  of  Westmorland  as  is 

now  called  the  barony  of  Kent!,;!.     This  track  of  land  includes  Belle  Isle.  

We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  this  island,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  would 
be  of  so  little  consequence,  as  not  to  deserve  a  distinct  name.  Probably  neither 
the  giver  nor  the  receiver  had  the  least  idea  that  such  an  encrianting  spot  existed. 
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The  whole  of  the  above  division  excepting  a  few  presents  to  religious 

houses,  given  by  him  and  his  successors,  by  way  of  securing  the  repose  of  their 
own  souls  and  the  souls  of  their  relatives — descended  to  Eldred,  his  son ;  from 
him  to  his  son  Ketel;  from  him  to  his  son  Gilbert  ;  from  him  to  his  son 
William  de  Talebois,  who,  by  licence  from  Henry  II.  took  the  name  of 
jde  Lancastre  ;  from  him  to  William  de  Lancastre,  the  second ;  from 
him  to  his  only  daughter,  Hei.wise,  who  married  Gilbert,  son  of  Roger  Fit::- 
Reinfred. 

Here  we  have  another  proof  that  Belle  Isle  was  originally  granted,  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  to  Ivo  de  Talebois.  For  Richard  I.  regranted  "the  whole  forest 
qf  Westmerland  and  of  Kendale  and  of  Fiiraei.se,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  as 
fully  and  freely  as  William  de  Lancastre  and  Nigel  de  Alhiny  held  the  same.  If 
Belle  Isle  existed  at  all,  at  that  time,  it  must  have  been  somewhere  in  the 
"Forest  of  Westmerland  and  qf  Kendide  and  qf  jFurneise." 

As  an  additional  confirmation  that  this  part  of  the  country  belonged  to  Gilbert, 
he  gave  the  Manor  of  Coniston  in  Furncss  to  Gilbert  son  of  Bernulph,  reserving 
to  himself  the  game  which  the  forest  produced.  It  seems  also  that  he  reserved 
"Windermere,  and  consequently  its  islands.  For  his  son  William  de  Lancas- 
tre "gave  to  the  monks  of  Furness  one  boat  to  be  used  on  Wynender-mere, 
for  carriage  of  timber  and  other  commodities ;  and  one  other  boat  to  fish  in 
that  mere."  Hence  it  is  evident  that  Windermere,  and  every  thing  belonging  to 
it,  had  been  included  in  the  original  grant. 

This  William  de  Lancastre  dying  without  issue,  the  barony  was  divided 
between  his  two  sisters,  Helwise  and  Alice.  That  part  of  the  barony  containing 
Windermere,  called  the  Richmond  Fee,  fell  to  the  portion  of  Alice.  She 
married  William  de  Lindesay.  They  had  a  son  Walter  de  Lindesay, 
who  had  a  son  William  de  Lindesaie.  The  inquisition,  11  Ed.  I.  enume- 
rates several  places  of  which  he  died  seized;  and,  among  the  rest,  Applethwaite 
(the  Constablewick  in  which  Belle  Isle  is  situated)  and  Wynander-mere.  William, 
abovementioned,  had  a  son  William  de  Lindesay,  who  had  an  only  daughter, 
Christian  de  Lindesay,  who  married  Ingelram  de  Guisnes,  lord  of  Coucy 
in  France.  One  of  their  children  died  young ;  and  the  other  being  born  in 
France  was  incapable  of  inheriting ;   and  the  estate  escheated  to  the  crown. 

The  king  however  granted  the  estate  to  "William,  a  younger  son  of  the 
abovementioned  son  of  Ingelram.  But  he  died  childless,  and  it  again  escheated 
to  the  Crown. 

The  property  was  then  granted  to  John  de  Coupeland  and  Jon  an  his  wife, 
for  their  natural  lives.  After  their  death  it  was  granted  to  Ingelram,  Earl  of 
Bedford,  (grandson  of  Ingelram  de  Guisnes,  and  nephew  of  the  last  proprietor 
William,')  he  having  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  king  Edward  III. 

This  Ingelram  de  Coucy  had  a  daughter  Piiilippa,  who  married  Robert  de 
Yere,  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Duke  of  Ireland  ;  but  dying  without  issue,  the  estate 
■again  reverted  to  the  Crown.  Henry  IV.  then  granted  it  to  his  third  son, 
John,  Duke  of  Bedford.  From  him  it  reverted  again  to  the  Crown  ;  and 
Henry  VI.  granted  it  to  John  de  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset  and  Kendal, 
and  grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  But  he  died  without  issue 
male,  and  it  again  escheated  to  the  Crown.  The  king  thereupon  granted  the 
estate  by  letters  patent  to  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  John,  Duke  of 
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Somerset,  by  the  name  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond. — Hence  it  obtained 
the  name  of  Richmond  Fee,  which  it  still  retains. 

The  aforesaid  Margaret,  being  mother  of  Henry  VII.  the  estate  came  again  to 
the  Crown.  And  Henry  VIII.  granted  it  to  his  natural  son  Henry,  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Somerset,  who  dying  without  issue,  it  was  again  invested  in  the 
Crown. 

The  Barony  of  Kendal  continued  to  rest  in  the  crown,  except  for  short  occa- 
sional grants,  till  the  time  of  George  the  III.  when  all  the  private  property  of  the 
crown  was  given  up  to  the  parliament,  in  consideration  of  a  fixed  augmented  civil 
list.  The  barony  was  afterwards  sold  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  This  transaction 
occasioned  some  warm  disputes  in  the  Commons,  as  some  of  the  members  suspected 
that  it  had  been  given  for  secret  services.  The  whole  business  was  however  laid 
before  the  house,  and  the  conduct  of  all  the  parties  proved  to  have  been  fair  and 
honourable. 

Of  so  little  importance  does  Belle  Isle  appear  to  have  been  formerly,  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  it  as  a  tenement  under  any  of  the  numerous  owners  of  the 
barony.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  seems  to  have  been  a  common  ;  as  there 
is  an  order,  that  all  the  free  tenants  shall  have  liberty  to  cut  firewood  upon  it, 
and  to  depasture  their  cattle  there. 

This  island  was  undoubtedly  reckoned  a  part  of  the  Calgarth  estate,  as  it  was 
afterwards  sold  from  it.  The  first  private  proprietor  of  this  place,  that  we  find 
on  record,  was  Christopher  Philipson,  Esq.  The  Philipsons,  previous  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  were  named  of  Holling  Hall.  But  Robert  Philipson  of 
Holling  Hall  had  a  son,  Christopher  Philipson,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Robert  Briggs  of  Helsfell  Hall;  after  which  he  is  named  of  Calgarth.  Whence 
it  is  probable  that  he  obtained  this  property  by  marriage. 

As  it  is  evident  that  Belle  Isle  and  Calgarth  were  included  in  one  estate,  we 
shall  consider  the  proprietors  of  Calgarth,  as  the  proprietors  of  both.  This 
Christopher  had  a  son,  Myles  Philipson  of  Thwatterden  Hall.  He  married  a 
sister  of  Francis  Sandys  of  Conishead,  and  had  a  son  Robert,  who  had  a  son 
Christopher,  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of  William  Huddlestone,  of  Milholme 
Castle,  and  had  a  son,  Huddlestone  Philipson,  Esq. 

In  the  time  of  Huddlestone  Philipson,  there  was  a  plain  old  fashioned  building 
upon  the  island,  called  Holme  House.  Huddlestone  Philipson  was  a  colonel, 
and  Robert  was  a  major  in  the  service  of  Charles  I.  R.obert  resided  on  the  island. 
At  this  time,  their  kinsman,  Colonel  Briggs,*  "  an  eminent  commander  under 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Westmorland  during  the  time  of 
the  commonwealth,"  seemed  to  be  a  bitter  enemy  against  Robert  Philipson, 
nicknamed  Robin  the  clevil. 

At  one  time,  Colonel  Briggs  mustered  all  the  shipping  he  could  find  on  the 
lake,  and  besieged  Philipson  on  the  island,  for  eight  or  ten  days,  cutting  off  all 
supplies,  and  fully  intending  to  starve  the  defenders.  Huddlestone  Philipson, 
hearing  of  the  distresses  of  his  brother,  raised  the  siege  of  Carlisle,  as  being  of 
less  importance,  in  his  estimation  at  least,  and  hastened  to  Windermere,  to 
relieve  his  brother.     Though  Major  Philipson  had  been  a  little  hungered,  his 


*  At  a  future  opportunity  we  may  give  some  further  particulars  respecting  colonel  Briggs  j 
<as  several  anecdotes  have  been  preserved  in  the  family,  Which  have  never  appeared  to  print, 
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high  spirit  was  nothing  humbled ;  and  he  meditated  the  most  ample  revenge 
on  his  kinsman. 

The  next  Sunday  Major  Philipson,  with  a  few  more,  rode  off  to  Kendal,  in 
hopes  to  find  Colonel  Briggs  at  prayers  in  Kendal  church.  He  passed  the  watch, 
rode  up  one  aisle  and  down  another,  in  expectation  to  find  him  ;  but  the  Colonel's 
want  of  piety  proved  his  security,  as  he  was  that  day  absent.  Not  finding  the 
Colonel,  he  returned ;  but  was  unhorsed  by  the  guards,  and  had  his  girths 
broken.  He  however  was  relieved  by  his  companions,  after  a  desperate  charge, 
clapped  his  saddle  on  his  horse  without  girths,  leaped  into  it,  killed  a  centinel, 
and  galloped  back  to  the  island  unhurt. — These  contests,  it  is  said,  continued  till 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  declared  Protector  ;  and  Colonel  Briggs  retained  the  mas- 
tery, till  Charles  II.  ascended  the  throne,  when  the  Colonel  was  obliged  to  flee 
for  his  life,  and  hide  himself  in  Furness  woods. 

Huddlestone  Philipson,  Esq.  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Alan  Askeugh, 
Esq.  of  Skeughsby  in  Yorkshire,  and  had  a  son,  Sir  Christopher  Philipson,  who 
married  Clara,  daughter  of  Lionel  Robinson.  He  had  an  only  daughter  Frances, 
who  sold  Belle  Isle  to  Mr.  Thomas  Braithwaite  of  Crooke.  He  sold  it  again  to 
Mr.  Floyer,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Thomas  Barlow,  whose  brother  and  heir 
Mr.  Robert  Barlow,  sold  it  to  Thomas  English,  Esq. 

In  the  year  1774,  Mr.  English  demolished  the  old  building  called  Holme 
House  in  order  to  erect  the  present  one.  The  following  extract,  from  Burn's 
History  of  Westmorland,  will  give  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  present  edifice.  It 
was  written  at  the  time  the  house  was  built : — 

ct  The  building  is  a  perfect  circle,  fifty-four  feet  in  diameter.  The  roof  thereof 
is  a  dome,  slated  with  fine  blue  slate  got  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  walls  of 
this  building  are  built  -of  a  blue  flint  stone,  which  came  from  a  place  called 
Hacklerigg,  the  property  of  Dr.  Atkinson.  The  stones  which  are  raised  from 
the  quarry  are  very  large.  There  are  several  stones  in  the  building  which  are 
twenty-two  feet  in  length,  and  a  great  number  fifteen  feet.  The  building  is 
three  stories  high,  exclusive  of  the  garrets,  which  are  in  the  roof,  which  is  some- 
what remarkable,  it  being  a  dome :  the  said  garrets  are  lighted  from  the  roof, 
but  it  doth  not  in  the  least  affect  the  outline  of  the  building.  The  principal 
rooms  are  lighted  by  Venetian  windows,  and  are  so  placed  as  to  have  a  view  on 
each  end  of  the  lake.  The  principal  entrance  is  under  a  portico  supported  by  six 
columns  and  two  pilasters.  The  columns  stand  on  pedestals  six  feet  in  height ; 
and  a  bold  parapet  wall  surrounds  the  whole  building,  of  a  quadrangular 
shape,  which  forms  the  area  ■.'  t  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  which  is  nine 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  contains  the  kitchens,  brewhouse, 
servants'  hall,  cellars,  and  other  offices.  The  ascent  into  the  above  mentioned 
entrance  is  by  two  flights  of  circular  steps  as  high  as  the  pedestal,  where  there 
is  a  large  landing  before  the  hall  door.  The  whole  building  is  intended  to  be 
very  elegantly  finished,  with  mahogany  doors,  window-frames,  and  every  other 
article  suitable  thereto.  The  pedestal  part  stands  upon  a  square  plan,  and  the 
proprietor  purposes  planting  different  kinds  of  trees  in  clumps,  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  each  angle,  which  will  form  four  vistas  from  the  building.  The 
height  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  ceiling  is  sixteen  feet.  From  the  second 
floor  to  the  ceiling,  fourteen  feet  and  six  inches  in  height.  From  the  third  floor 
to  the  ceiling,  ten  feet  in  height.    The  principal  rooms  are  seventeen  feet  six,  by 
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twenty-two  feet,  and  continue  the  same  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  top  of  the 
building. — In  cutting  a  large  drain  on  the  west  part  of  the  building,  which  is  to 
take  away  the  wash  from  different  parts  of  the  building  to  the  lake,  were  found 
several  pieces  of  lead  and  old  iron,  and  a  great  number  of  old  bricks.  About  six 
feet  deep  in  the  earth,  they  dug  through  several  old  drains.  And  a  chimney  was 
found  in  its  perfect  state.  They  found  at  the  same  time  several  pieces  of  old 
armour.  In  levelling  the  ground  on  the  north  part  of  the  building,  they  dug 
through  a  beautiful  pavement,  curiously  paved  with  pebbles,  of  a  small  kind. 
They  also  dug  through  several  curious  gravel  walks." 

It  was  soon  afterwards  bought  by  Miss  Curwen,  for  £1 400,  previous  to  her  mar- 
riage with  Mr.  Curwen.  John  Christian  Curwen,  Esq.  resided  here  for  several 
years  after  his  marriage ;  till  he  at  length  resigned  it  to  his  son  Henry  Curwen, 
Esq.  who  now  inhabits  it. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  property  of  Belle  Isle  should  have  been  origi- 
nally given  to  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Proprietor.  But  this  is  evidently 
the  case,  for  the  family  of  the  Curwens  is  descended  from  Ivo  de  Talebois, 
the  immediate  descent  being  from  Orme,  the  second  son  of  Ketel,  the  grandson 
of  Ivo  de  Talebois.  Orme  had  a  son,  Gospatric ;  whose  son  Thomas,  having  had 
a  grant  of  the  great  lordship  of  Culwen,  in  Galloway,  his  posterity  assumed  the 
name  of  de  Culwen.  They  became  a  family  of  great  consequence  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland;  and  eight  out  of  ten  in  successive  descent,  were  knights  of  the 
shire.  Sir  Christopher,  in  14-27,  first  wrote  his  name  Curwen,  and  that  spelling 
has  ever  since  obtained.  In  1 626,  Sir  Patricus  Curwen  was  created  Baronet ; 
but  the  title  became  extinct  at  his  death,  in  1664.  The  male  line  was  continued 
by  a  younger  branch.  The  male  line  at  length,  became  extinct,  by  the  death  of 
the  late  Henry  Curwen,  Esq.  of  Workington  Hall.  His  only  daughter  Isabella, 
married  her  cousin,  John  Christian,*  Esq.  of  Unerigg,  who,  in  1790,  took  the 
name  of  Curwen,  by  the  King's  sign  manual,  in  addition  to  his  own. 

The  Curwen  arms  are,  Argent,  fretty,  Gules  ;  a  chief  Azure. — crest,  an  Uni- 
corn's head  erased,  Argent,  armed.  Or. 

The  Christian  arms  are,  Azure,  a  chevron  humettee,  between  three  covered 
cups,  Or. — Crest,  An  Unicorn's  head  erased,  Argent,  collared  and  armed,  Or. 

The  beauties  of  Belle  Isle,  are  all  of  the  simpler  kind.  The  interior  is  neat 
but  not  gorgeous,  eminently  adapted  for  comfort.  The  island  is  surrounded  with 
a  neat  gravel  walk ;  from  which  a  variety  of  the  most  enchanting  prospects  may 
be  obtained  of  the  picturesque  scenery  around  it.  There  is  not  perhaps  any  spot 
about  the  Lakes  which  can  equal  a  walk  round  this  island  on  a  summer  evening, 
at  sun  set,  when  the  long  level  shadows  from  the  west  are  seen  in  the  boldest  con- 
trast with  the  glowing  gold  of  the  hills  to  the  north  east. — It  has  always  been  a  fa- 
vourite place  with  the  Lake  Tourist ;  and  the  unlimited  permission  of  its  liberal 
owner  will  undoubtedly  make  it  continue  such. 

E 

*  The  Christians  are  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  M'  Christen,  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  ;  who  for  several  generations  were  Deemsters  or  Judges  of  thac  Island.  They  appear 
first  to  have  written  their  name  Christian  ahout  1600.  Ewan  Christian,  Esq.  the  first  of  the 
family  who  settled  at  Uneiigg,  died  in  1719. 


Letters  prom  ?hc  lakes. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  LAKES. 
letter  iii, 
Dear  Tom, 

Once  when  rascal  had  written  a  long 
letter,  he  apologized  to  his  friend,  for 
its  prolixity  ;  Because,  he  said,  he  had 
not  time  to  write  a  shorter.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  with  me.  If  I  get  the  pen 
into  my  hand,  I  never  think  of  laying  it 
down  again,  till  the  last  extremity  of  my 
<(  Bath"  bids  me  step.  1  will  however 
this  time,  if  possible,  be  more  moderate 
in  my  demands  upon  your  time. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  remind 
you  that  my  sister  is  beautiful;  for 
you  know  there  is  not  a  Dandy  in  Pres- 
ton who  would  not  almost  give  his  em- 
met soul  for  a  kiss  of  her  shadow  

that  she  is  kind  and  good  as  well  as  fair, 
a  thousand  pleasing  recollections  tend 
only  to  comfirm.  As  my  uncle  has  often 
observed,  her  benevolent  disposition 
stamps  a  dignity  on  her  character, 
which  wealth  or  titles  never  could  be- 
stow. I  never  was  so  delighted  with 
her  eccentric  generosity,  as  I  was  on  our 
leaving  Kentsbank  Inn.  About  twenty 
old  women  and  children,  without  stock- 
ings, and  most  of  them  without  shoes, 
were  sweating  under  the  weight  of  their 
cockle  bags,  as  they  ascended  the  steep 
hill  which  leads  from  the  sandside.  We 
were  walking  up  the  hill  ourselves,  for 
my  uncle  said,  horses  were  only  made 
for  servants  ;  they  were  never  designed 
for  slaves.  And  I  was  much  amused 
with  the  laborious  manner  in  which  the 
horses  appeared  to  tug  at  the  empty 
chaise.  Can  horses  be  hypocrites  ?  I 
thought  to  myself. 

My  sister  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
inquiring  how  the  cockles  were  found 
on  the  sand.  And  the  troop,  rough  and 
rugged  as  they  appeared,  treated  her 
with  a  civility,  and  replied  with  an  in- 
telligence, little  to  be  expected  from 

such  an  unflattering  exterior.  These 

little  delicate  shellfish,  they  told  her, 
buried  themselves  nearly  an  inch  under 
the  surface  of  the  sand ;  so  as  to  be  com- 
pletely out  of  sight.  Their  places  were 
therefore  only  to  be  found  by  signs, 
known  only  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
trade  of  cockle-getting.  These  signs 
were  not  always  the  same ;  but  at  pre- 
sent, they  said,  they  found  them  by  eyes 
— that  is,  as  they  explained  it,  two  holes 
like  pin-holes,  in  the  sand  immediately 
oyer  the  cockle.    They  struck  a  small 


instrument  with  three  crooked  prongs, 
called  a«craam,  into  the  sand,  close  be- 
side these  holes,  where  they  were  sure 
to  find  a  cockle.  The  cockles  were  not 
to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  sand  ;  on- 
ly in  beds,  sometimes  of  several  acres 
each,  called  cockle  shears.  After  the 
cockles  were  thus  picked  one  by  one  out 
of  the  sand,  they  were  washed  in  open 
baskets,  and  conveyed  home  in  bags. 
Some  of  the  richer  cocklers  had  an  ass 
and  a  small  cart  to  carry  them  home ; 
but  the  poorer  uniformly  carried  them 
on  their  heads,  sometimes  several  miles ; 
where  they  either  sold  them  to  their 
more  opulent  neighbours,  or  to  whole- 
sale dealers  who  bought  them  for  the 
Kendal,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Lancaster, 
Preston,  or  other  more  distant  markets. 

By  the  mild  pity  which  shone  in  my 
sister's  eye,  I  could  observe  that  she  was 
almost  as  much  oppressed  with  the 
cockle  bags,  as  those  who  bore  them. 
She  turned  to  my  father — hung  careless- 
ly on  his  arm — and  smiled  fondly  in  his 

face.  It  was  one  of  those  smiles  that 

J  H  e  has  often  said  he  would 

leap  the  colt  hole  for.  "  These  poor 

children  are  hard  loaded,"  said  she, 
"  they  will  never  be  able  to  get  home ; 
I  wish  you  would  help  me  to  put  the 
bags  into  the  chaise,  and  let  the  horses 
draw  them  up  the  hill."  "  You  are  the 
strangest  girl  I  ever  knew,"  said  my  fa- 
ther as  he  assisted  her  with  the  bags  in- 
to the  chaise. 

You  know,  Tom,  my  sister  has  a 
heart  that  feels  for  all ;  no  scene  of  dis- 
tress passes  before  her  eye  without  ex- 
citing her  pity  and  obtaining  relief.  Her 
rule,  I  believe,  is  to  make  other  peo- 
ple's cases  her  own ;  and  to  imagine  to 
herself  how  she  would  endure  the  same 
burthen.  She  possesses  a  keenness  of 
sensibility  which  interferes  with  her 
pleasures  ;  for  there  is  so  much  wretch- 
edness abroad  in  the  world,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  her  to  relieve  it  all,  and  I 
know  that  she  will  not  be  content  with- 
out. I  wish  you  had  seen  her,  Tom, 
with  the  strings  of  her  bonnet  waving 
upon  her  shoulder,  and  her  shawl  thrown 
over  her  arm,  tripping  along  with  the 
grateful  objects  of  her  solicitude.  I 
think  you  would  have  subscribed  to 
the  doctrine  Virtue  is  its  own  re- 
ward." 

To  see  all  we  could,  was  our  travelling 
maxim.  We  therefore  took  the  more 
circuitous  rout  through  Flookborough, 
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for  the  sake  of  getting  a  peep  at  Wrays- 
holme  Tower  and   Humphrey  Head 
Scar.   In  passing  along  from  Aliithwaite 
to  Fiookborough,  the  prospect  was  de- 
lightful.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  per- 
pendicular beauty  of  Humphrey  Head. 
Its  bold  projection,  and  grotesque  white 
face  were  enchanting.    Nearly  in  a  line 
with  Humphrey  Head  stood  "Wrays- 
holme  Tower,  dark  and  gloomy,  shelter- 
ed by  clumps  of  old  trees,  whose  deep 
green  foliage  threw  a  sombre  hue  over 
the  whole  scene.    "  I  know  not  whence 
it  springs,"  said  my  uncle,  "  but  an  ob- 
ject of  this  kind  always  throws  a  gloom 
over  my  mind.    I  feel  as  if  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  were  hovering  round  me,  as  if 
I  was  treading  upon  hallowed  ground." 
"  I  think,"  said  my  sister,  f*  this  must 
have  been  the  residence  of  some  person 
who  has  retired  from  the  bustling  crowd, 
and  who  has  wished  to  hold  communion 
only  with  himself."    "  If  any  depen- 
dence can  be  placed  upon  ancient  tradi- 
tion," said  my  uncle,  "  there  is  an  inte- 
resting history  attached  to  yon  tower." 
— "  Oh  !  what  does  tradition  say  con- 
cerning it?"  inquired  my  sister;  "let 
us  hear  at  all  events.    Though  truth 
may  be  deeply  blended  with  fiction, 
still  there  will  be  something  worthy  of 
listening  to."    "  So  far,"  said  my  uncle, 
"  as  memory  will  allow  me,  I  will  relate 
all  I  know  of 

WRAYSHOI-ME  TOWER. 

"  At  a  remote  period,"  continued  my 
uncle,  "when  all  the  hills  and  vales 
around  us  formed  one  vast  forest,  and 
yon  beautiful  track  of  level  ground,  by 
the  sand  side,  was  overflowed  by  the  sea, 
a  bold  and  intrepid  knight,  named  Har- 
rington, fixed  his  residence  at  Wrays- 
holme.    He  erected  the  Tower  which 
alone  remains  to  mark  the  spot  where  he 
passed  his  days.    He  constructed  the 
walls  of  stones,  and  cemented  them  with 
lime  and  ox  blood,  designing  them  to 
exist  till  the  world  itself  should  sink 
in  ruins.    He  was  a  man  of  strange  and 
wayward  fancy,  as  is  evident  from  the 
shape  of  the  present  structure,  being 
considerably  wider  at  the  top  than  the 
bottom.    In  his  days,  the  wolves  in  all 
the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  had 
been  destroyed  ;  but  a  few  still  remain- 
ed in  the  extensive  forest  of  Cartmel. 
These,  it  was  his  amusement  to  hunt, 
in  order  to  exterminate  the  breed. 
In  one  of  those  hunting  excursions 


Harrington  had  been  thrown  off  from 
his  companions,  and  had  ascended  the 
top  of  Humphrey  Head,  if  possible  to 
regain  a  sight  of  his  fellow  sportsmen. 
He  was  traversing  the  rocky  forest  on  a 
fleet  horse,  when  his  course  was  stopped 
by  the  shrieks  of  a  female  in  extreme 
peril.  Harrington  with  that  gallantry 
which   distinguishes  generous  minds, 

sprung  to  her  assistance.  A  lovely 

and  youthful  female  was  with  difficulty 
maintaining  her  position  in  a  cleft  of  the 
rock,  while  an  enormous  wolf  was  en- 
deavouring to  reach  her.  His  barking 
was  tremendous,  and  death  lightened 
from  his  eyes.  The  knight,  with  that 
steadiness,  which  an  active  arm  acquires 
from  constant  exercise,  transfixed  the 
animal  with  his  lance,  before  it  observed 
that  an  assailant  was  so  near.  He  then 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  assisted 
the  lady  from  her  precarious  asylum.  To 
describe  her  gratitude  woulel  be  a  fruit- 
less task.  It  was  such  an  expression  of 
joyous  feeling  as  a  generous  heart  gives 
birth  to  it  was  the  thankful  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  lovely  maiden  to  the  va- 
lorous preserver  of  her  life. 

The  knight  of  \\rraysholme  was  in  the 
vigorous  bloom  of  manhood.  He  was 
esteemed  for  his  gallant  and  hospitable 
temper — he  was  applauded  for  his  en- 
thusiasm in  the  chace — he  was  honouretl 
for  his  heroic  deeds  in  the  battle  fielel — 
and  he  was  admired  for  the  eloquence 
of  his  tongue,  the  gracefulness  of  his 
person,  and  the  kindness  of  his  nature. 
Can  it  then  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  the 
young  lady  felt  more  than  mere  grati- 
tude for  the  preserver  of  her  life  ?  or  can 
we  be  astonished  if  she  felt  a  wish  to 
secure  the  protection  of  him  who  had 
proved  himself  so  able  to  afford  it. 

Harrington  beheld  in  his  aelmiring 
protc'ge',  all  that  his  heart  sighed  for. 
He  saw  that  she  loved  him,  and  that  of 
itself  was  equivalent  to  a  thousanel 
charms.  No  long  or  tedious  courtship 
was  requisite  to  complete  a  union  which 
had  so  strangely  begun  j  and  which,  ac- 
coreling  to  the  opinion  of  the  times,  had 
already  received  the  sanction  of  heaven. 
Their  vows  were  exchanged  at  the  ad- 
joining chapel.  Happiness  was  the  re- 
sult of  this  propitious  marriage,  and  a 
numerous  offspring  added  yet  stronger 
links  to  the  golden  chain  which  bound 
them. 

This  wolf,  says  tradition,  was  the 
last  ever  seen  in  England ;  on  which 
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account  the  knight  assumed  it  as  his 
crest.  And  the  happy  pair,  after  a  long 
life  of  uninterrupted  felicity,  were  bu- 
ried in  a  niche  in  Cartmel  church. 
Their  effigies  were  cut  in  stone,  with  a 
figure  of  the  wolf  at  their  feet.  A  few 
llunic  knots,  to  mark  the  Celtic  descent 
of  the  knight,  were  carved  on  the  wall ; 
and  without  a  word  of  inscription,  their 
monument  remains  to  puzzle  the  fertile 
brains  of  modern  antiquarians." 

"  I  see  no  reason,"  said  my  sister, 
that  the  sight  of  a  place  like  this  should 
fling  a  gloom  over  your  spirits.  When 
you  reflect  that  this  solitary  mansion 
was  once  the  scene  of  so  much  bliss,  it 

should  rather  make  you  cheerful."  

"It  was  not  always  a  scene  of  happi- 
ness," replied  my  uncle.  "  The  last 
Harrington  who  resided  here,  was  less 
fortunate  in  his  loves." — "  Oh,  what  of 
him  ?"  said  my  sister  ;  "  tell  us  all  you 
know  of  this  interesting  place.  Though 
I  was  never  in  love  myself,  1  feel  a  par- 
ticular pleasure  in  listening  to  the  his- 
tories of  those  who  may  have  been  so 
unfortunate." 

"  The  last  Harrington,"  continued 
my  uncle,  "  was  introduced,  at  an  ear- 
ly age,  into  polished  life.  Here  he  ac- 
quired a  love  for  splendour,  far  beyond 
the  scanty  means,  which  his  limited  pa- 
trimony could  supply.  He  had  visited 
foreign  countries,  and  there  was  an  easy 
gracefulness  about  his  person  and  man- 
ners, which  was  peculiarly  attractive  to 
the  females,  even  in  situations  superior 
to  his  own.  Among  the  many  who  felt 
ambitious  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
gallant  Harrington,  was  the  amiable  and 

accomplished  niece  of  Sir  .  A 

sense  of  his  inability  to  support  her  in  a 
style  equal  to  that  in  which  she  had 
hitherto  moved,  for  a  time  prevented 
the  generous  youth  from  indulging  those 
tender  feelings  which  at  length  became 
too  powerful  for  controul.  Their  hearts 
had  long  moved  in  unison.  And  ex- 
planation was  scarcely  necessary  to  un- 
fold their  mutual  sentiments.  The 
haughty  uncle  and  guardian  of  the  ill- 
fated  maid,  disdained  the  proposed  alli- 
ance ;  and  commanded  his  niece  to  re- 
nounce the  hand  of  Harrington.  But 
it  was  too  late.  She  loved  him  with  all 
the  fondness  of  a  virtuous  mind.  And 
when  Iier  lover  explained  to  her  his  slen- 
der resources,  and  the  utter  impossibi- 
lity of  maintaining  an  establishment 
suitable  to  her  rank,  she  told  him  that 


Wraysholme  Tower  would  be  to  her  a 
palace.  Rural  life  had  a  thousand 
charms ;  and  she  would,  for  him,  re- 
nounce all  her  brighter  prospects,  bid 
adieu  to  all  the  false  glitter  of  a  court, 
accommodate  her  wishes  to  her  station, 
and  prove  that  happiness  might  as  easily 
be  found  at  Wraysholme  Tower  as  at 

 Hall. 

Young  Harrington,  with  a  fond  but 
aching  heart,  conveyed  his  blooming 
bride  to  the  mansion  of  his  fathers ;  but 
the  narrow  sphere  in  which  he  beheld 
her  move,  was  a  continual  source  of 
grief  to  him.  He  cherished  an  honour- 
able wish  that  she  might  rival  the  gran- 
deur of  her  contemptuous  relatives,  who 
often  crossed  his  grounds  in  their  sport- 
ing excursions.  The  wars  at  thaUime 
presented  a  prospect  of  wealth  and  ho- 
nour. There,  he  thought,  he  might 
procure  the  means  of  raising  his  amiable 
partner  to  that  distinction  which  he 
conceived  to  be  her  due.  In  spite  of  all 
the  fond  remonstrances  which  virtuous 
love  and  conjugal  affection  could  dic- 
tate— deaf  to  the  soft  but  powerful  elo- 
quence of  female  tenderness,  he  took  an 
affectionate  leave  of  his  tearful  spouse, 
endeavouring  to  cheer  her  drooping  spi- 
rits with  the  prospect  of  the  rewards 
and  dignities  which  he  would  earn  by 
the  destruction  of  his  country's  enemies. 

But,  alas  !  his  sunny  dream  of  future 
greatness,  was  delusive.  He  soon  fell  a 
victim  to  his  love  and  valour.  His 
widow  survived  a  few  years,  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  one  whom  she  almost  idoliz- 
ed. Her  forlorn  condition,  her  grief, 
her  declining  health,  commanded  the 
pity  of  all  but  her  relentless  uncle.  She 
died — and  with  her  expired  the  gallant 
name  of  Harrington. 

Her  friends  would  have  interred  her 
remains  in  her  husband's  family  vault, 
but  the  door  had  not  been  opened  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  owing  to  some 
of  the  family  having  died  in  foreign 
countries,  and  the  entrance  could  not  be 

found.     They  then  applied  to  Sir  

 but  he  refused  her  sepulture  in 

the  burying  place  of  her  fathers.  She 
was  therefore  deposited  between  the  two. 
A  stone  effigy,  in  a  funeral  dress,  with 
a  wolf's  head  at  one  shoulder,  is  now 
the  only  monument  that  marks  the  sport 
where  her  cold  ashes  sleep.  And  often 
it  is  said,  as  the  youths  and  maidens  of 
the  vale,  repair  to  the  altar,  in  Cartmel 
church,  previous  to  tying  the  indissolu- 
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ble  bond,  they  will  visit  this  outcast 
tomb ;  and  there,  pointing  to  the  Runic 
knot  on  the  wall  above,  as  emblematic 
of  a  knot  that  cannot  be  untied,  breath 
a  silent  but  sacred  wish,  that  their  loves 
may  be  as  pure  and  as  disinterested,  as 
those  of  the  unfortunate  widow  of  the 
noble  minded  Harrington. 

By  the  time  my  uncle  had  concluded 
this  interesting  history,  we  found  our- 
selves at  Flookborough  a  village  re- 
markable for  nothing,  except  the  good- 
ness of  its  ale,  and  the  extreme  dirti- 
ness of  its  one  street.  We  drove  up  to 
the  Crown,  and  were  introduced  into  an 
excellent  room  by  the  attention  of  the 
landlord,  whose  protuberant  form,  told 
us  in  plain  English,  that  we  were  in  an 
excellent  victualling-  house.  We  re- 
freshed ourselves  with  the  best  the 
Crown  could  afford.  And  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  say,  that  Mr.  Roberts  honoured 
us  with  an  excellent  lunch,  and  that  we 
honoured  his  lunch  with  excellent  ap- 
petites. 

There  being  nothing  deserving  of 
notice  in  this  village,  we  drove  forward 
to  Cartmel,  and  put  up  at  the  Caven- 
dish Arms,  with  an  intention  to  view 
the  old  Gothic  church,  in  the  church, 
we  found  an  old  man,  who  seemed  to 
have  some  connexion  with  the  building 
art,  from  the  numerous  spots  of  lime 
on  various  parts  of  his  straight-breasted 
blue  coat.  My  father  asked  him,  if  we 
could  see  through  the  church?  We 
might,  for  any  thing  he  knew,  he  said. 
My  father,  who  has  a  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  men,  immediately  placed  half 
a  crown  in  the  old  man's  hand.  It  had 
the  desired  effect.  His  indifference  in- 
stantly vanished ;  and  if  he  could  have 
taken  the  church  to  pieces  for  our 
amusement,  I  believe  he  would. 

As  we  were  walking  along  the  battle- 
ments, "  I  wonder,"  said  my  uncle, 
"  what  could  induce  the  monks  to  build 
a  church  in  such  a  low  situation." 
"  They  were  ordered  to  build  it  here," 
said  the  old  man.  "  Ordered  !"  replied 
my  father,  "  who  ordered  them  ?"  Our 
conductor  answered  by  repeating  the  fol- 
lowing 

LEGEND  OF  CARTMEL  CHURCH. 

"  Better  than  six  hundred  years 
since,"  said  our  guide,  "  some  Monks 
came  over  from  another  country  ;  and, 
finding  all  this  part  of  the  kingdom 
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covered  with  wood,  resolved  to  build  a 
monastery  in  some  part  of  the  forest. 
In  their  rambles,  they  found  a  hill, 
which  commanded  a  prospect  so  beauti- 
ful, and  so  extensive,  that  they  were 
quite  charmed  with  it.  They  marked 
out  a  piece  of  ground  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  were  preparing  to  build 
the  church,  when  a  voice  spoke  to  them 
out  of  the  air,  saying,  "  Not  there,  but 
in  a  valley,  between  two  rivers,  where  the 
one  runs  north,  and  the  other  south." 
Astonished  at  this  strange  command, 
they  marvelled  where  the  valley  could 
be ;  for  they  had  never  seen  a  valley 
where  two  rivers  ran  in  contrary  di- 
rections. They  set  out  to  seek  this  sin- 
gular valley,  and  travelled  through  all 
the  north  of  England,  but  in  vain. — 
Wearied,  with  their  fruitless  search, 
they  were  returning  to  the  hill  where 
they  had  heard  the  strange  voice.  In 
their  way  back,  they  had  to  cross  the 
valley,  at  that  time,  entirely  covered 
with  wood.  They  came,  at  length,  to 
a  small  river,  the  stream  of  which,  ran 
north.  They  waded  through  it ;  and, 
in  about  one  hundred  yards,  they  found 
another,  the  stream  of  which,  ran 
south.  They  measured  the  distance 
between  the  rivers,  and  placed  the 
church  in  the  middle,  upon  a  little 
island,  of  hard  ground,  in  the  midst  of 
a  morass.  The  church  they  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary.  They  also  built  a  small 
chapel  on  the  hill,  where  they  had 
heard  the  voice,  which  they  dedicated 
to  St.  Bernard.  The  chapel  is  long 
since  destroyed,  but  the  hill  is  called 
Mount  Bernard  to  this  day."  

Our  guide  then  shewed  us  the 
two  rivers ;  and,  after  admiring  the 
beautiful  landscape,  and  thanking  our 
loquacious  cicerone,  we  left  the  vene- 
rable fabric,  and  all  its  grandeur.  As 
we  were  walking  leisurely  up  the  Mar- 
ket-place, my  father  accosted  a  red- 
faced  man,  with,  "  Pray,  Sir,  where 
can  we  get  a  glass  of  good  ale  ?"  "  At 
the  King's  Arms,"  said  the  man. — 
"  Why  did  you  ask  that  man  in  parti- 
cular?" inquired  my  uncle.  "  Because," 
said  my  father,  "  when  I  want  a  glass 
of  good  drink,  I  always  ask  a  red-faced 
man,  where  it  may  be  had,  and  I  never 
yet  found  myself  deceived."  It  was  as 
my  father  expected.  We  found  a  most 
excellent  tap. 

But  evening  began  to  draw  on.  and 
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we  were  compelled  to  return  to  our 
chaise  at  the  Cavendish-Arms.  We 
travelled  forward,  about  six  miles,  to 
Newby-bridge,  along-  one  of  the  most 
delightful  roads  in  existence.  Gentle- 
men's houses  skirted  the  road  on  either 
side  ;  while  woods,  groves,  and  corn- 
fields, filled  up  the  intervals.  The 
birds  were  warbling  on  almost  every 
bush ;  and,  before  we  finished  our 
journey,  the  setting  sun  gilded  the 
landscape  to  the  west,  with  his  level 
beams,  in  a  manner  of  which  an  inha- 
bitant of  Preston  can  form  no  concep- 
tion.   "  If  there  be  a  scene,"  said  my 


uncle,  u  which  has  a  charm  for  every 
soul,  it  is  one  like  this.  The  vivid  co- 
lours in  the  west — the  changing  hue  of 
the  hills  on  the  right  hand- — the  hus- 
bandman whistling  over  the  fresh 
stubble — the  reaper  with  the  sickle  on 
his  shoulder— the  mild  stillness  of  the 
evening,  broken  occasionally  by  the  jo- 
cund laugh  from  the  farmer's  door — 
the  smoke  curling  upwards  from  the 
cottage  roof — all — all  conspire  to  tune 
the  soul  to  harmony  ;  and  to  inspire  it 
with  sentiments  of  peace  and  joy." 

LEONARD  ATKINS. 

Newhy  Bridge,  Aug.  1820. 


THE  GLEANER. 
No.  18. 

Mister  IIeddeter, 

Ye  tell  us  many  a  funny  stoary  i'  yer 
Maggazeen,  an'  many  a  good  laugh  I 
hev  bed.  Our  aid  wife  ofl'en  sez  yer  as 
queer  as  Dick  hatband,  et  went  nineteen 
times  round  an'  wodn't  knot.  Dont  ye 
think  ye  could  myak  a  droll  stoary  about 

Slaff  Dodshun?  he  was  a  queer  b  ,  as 

Billy  Gofat  sez.  Some  folks  think  ct 
thear  was  nobbit  ya  SlafF,  but  ye  mun 
mind  et  thear  was  a  hyal  famaly  on  urn. 
Aid  Slaff  of  o't'  Slafis,  hed  three  sons  ; 
an'  they  wer  mebbe  t'  greedist  famaly  i' 
Cartmelfel.  Slaff  never  mindt  ought 
about  religion  nobbit  efter  t'  dinner,  and 
then  he  olus  sed  grace  afoar  t'  men  hed 
hofe  done,  for  he  was  oar  greedy  et  let 
any  body  fill  ther  bellies. 

Slaff  bed  yance  a  daughter  varra  bad- 
ly, an'  they  sent  for  aid  doctor  Simison  ; 
t'  mother  contrivt  et  be  in  when  t'  doc- 
tor com.  She  sent  him  up  stairs  to  t' 
lass ;  and  when  he  com  down,  he  sed, 
'•'yonder's  a  pig  i' t'  roum  wi'  'tlass."  "I 
thought,"  sed  t'  aid  woman,  "  et  I  was 
foarst  et  be  out  i' t'  fields,  an'  she  wod  be 
dowly  be  hersel,  an'  soa  I  put  t'  pig  to 
beside  her  et  keep  her  company. 

T'  aid  wife  hersel  deet  efter  a  bit,  an' 
Slaff,  wodn't  give  her  deaths  to  any  bo- 
dy, and  soa  he  head  em  i' t'  topping  mow. 
They  wor  stown  efter  a  while,  an:  he 
teak  an  aid  man  up  for  stealing  em. 
When  they  com  to  try  him  at  Lancas- 
ter, t'  aid  man's  son  went  an'  sed  et  he 
steal  em ;  an'  his  father  knew  naught 
about  it.    "  Whaar  did  ta  find  em?" 


sed  judge.  "  I' t'  topping  mow,"  sed  t' 
lad.  ft  What's  topping  mow  ?"  sed 
judge.  "  Its  t'  topping  mow,"  sed  t'  lad. 
They  could  nin  on  em  myak  out  what  a 
topping  mow  was,  and  soa  they  sent  em 
o'  hyam  again.  Aid  Slaff  was  varra  near 
crazy ;  for  he  thought  a  gitting  forty 
pund,  for  hanging  t'  aid  man. 

Yan  o'  Slaff*  sons  gat  wedt,  and  hed 
a  son  of  his  aan.  They  thought  they 
wod  myak  a  parliament  man  on  im, 
they  sed ;  but  he  deet.  Tothcr  two  lads 
leevt  togither  in  an.  aid  house,  and  cookt 
ther  meat  thersels  ;  for  they  wor  far  oar 
greedy  et  hire  a  woman.  They  ust  et 
clout  ther  deaths  wi'  wossat,  as  lang  as 
they  wod  hing  on.  They  lept  strea  round 
ther  legs  for  gaiters,  and  vvyar  clogs  sun- 
day  and  warday. 

Tean  on  em  gat  a  wife  efter  a  bit ; 
but  they  sean  fell  out ;  for  she  cut  some 
collops  off  a  flick  o'  bacon,  et  hed  hung 
i' t'  chimley  iver  sen  ther  father  began 
housekeeping.  An  SlafF  sed  et  sic  ex- 
travagance as  that  wod  sean  beggar  em. 
Slaff  yance  went  three  times  to  Bowlan 
Brigg  et  git  a  bad  hopeny  changt  for  a 
good  en  ;  and  mist  efter  o'. 

I  could  tell  ye  a  hundred  stoaries,  sick 
an'  sick  like.  But  if  ye  think  they 
wod  du  for  yer  book,  ye  may  come  to 
our  house,  an'  smoke  yer  pipe,  or  tak  a 
bit  a  dinner,  sick  as  we  hev.  We  hap- 
pen may  find  a  sup  a  better  drink  an 
we  hed  t'  last  time  ye  wor  here. 

Ise  be  varra  fain  at  tell  ye  ought  etle 
be  ev  any  use  for  yer  book ;  and  Ise  olus 
be  fain  et  see  ye.  Yours,  etc. 

GEORGE  HOGGAT. 

Cartmelfel,  Feb.  1820. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN. 

No.  i'i. 

The  following  extracts  from  "Sy- 
mond's  Observations/'  will  shew  the 
necessity  of  taking  even  the  smallest  par- 
ticles in  their  true  acceptation,  if  we  wish 
to  understand  the  Scriptures  aright. 
These  extracts  apply  only  to  the  impro- 
per application  of  the  preposition  of  but 
those  who  may  wish  to  consult  the  ori- 
ginal work,  will  find  much  valuable  in- 
formation, on  a  number  of  different 
points. 

"  I  shall  first  give  a  few  instances  of 
the  preposition  of,  in  the  use  of  which 
our  translators  have  shewn  a  great  want 
of  attention. 

**  Knowing  [[Convinced^]  that  a  man 
is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law, 
but  by  the  faith  of  £faith  itf]  Jesus 
Christ,  even  we  have  believed  in  Jesus 
Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by 
the  faith  of  £faith  in]  Christ."  (Gal.  ii. 
16.)  So  ver.  20  "  And  the  life  which 
I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the 
faith  of  [[faith  in^j  the  Son  of  God."— 
'Thus  likewise  Eph.  iii.  12.  "In  whom 
we  have  boldness  and  access  [[freedom  of 
speech  and  admittance]  with  confidence 
by  the  faith  of  ^through  faith  in]  him." 
The  meaning  of  these  sentences  un- 
doubtedly is,  that  we  cannot  hope  for 
a  pardon  of  our  sins,  unless  we  pay  a 
strict  obedience  to  the  commands  of  our 
Blessed  Lord ;  but  the  words,  as  they 
are  rendered,  do  not  convey  this  mean- 
ing. There  are  several  passages  in  the 
Epistles,  as  well  as  those  above  mention- 
ed, to  the  same  purport ;  all  of  which 
have  been  rectified  by  Mr.  Wakefield. 
It  would  be  endless  to  point  out  the 
places  in  our  Liturgy,  where  the  prepo- 
sition of  is  improperly  used. 

"  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  be- 
stowed upon  you  labour  in  vain."  (Gal. 
iv.  11.)  It  is  certain  that  St.  Paid  was 
not  in  fear  of  them,  but  fot  them. 

"  Knowing,  brethren  beloved,  your 
election  of  God."  (1  Thess.  i.  4.)  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  the  preposi- 
tion o/'morc  improperly  introduced  than 
in  this  verse,  for  it  would  seem  to  an 
unlettered  reader  to  denote  the  genitive 
case.  Our  translators  have  followed 
Beza  in  joining  vtto  6e«  to  iKkoynv  vfiuv, 
but  the  Vulgate  and  most  of  the  best 
translators  and  commentators  have  join- 
ed it  to  adektyei  riymrr^uvci,  and  Dr. 

Macknight  has  cited  2  Thess.  ii.  13.  to 


prove,  that  the  words  in  the  original, 
direct  us  to  this  meaning.  It  should 
therefore  be,  "  Knowing,  brethren  be- 
loved by  God,  that  you  are  elected  [[or 
chosen[]  by  him. 

"  Moreover,  he  must  have  a  good  re- 
port of  than  which  are  without — "  (1 
Tim.  iii.  7)  What?  Was  no  one  pro- 
per for  the  office  of  a  bishop,  who  did 
not  bear  a  fair  character  of  such  as 
were  without  the  pale  of  the  church  ? 
This  the  preposition  of  necessarily  im- 
plies, according  to  the  present  state  of 
our  language,  though  far  from  the  in- 
tention of  our  translators.  We  must 
employ  another  preposition  :  "  He  must 
have  a  good  report  among  those  who  are 
without,"  i.  e.  he  must  have  a  good 
character  among  the  unbelievers,  with 
whom  he  used  to  live  or  converse.  It 
is  right  in  Tyndal :  "  He  must  also  be 
w7ell  reported  of  amonge  them  wThich 
are  without,"  and  it  is  plain  in  the  Ge- 
neva Version,  and  in  Tom  son's  testa- 
ment, though  not  so  accurate :  "  He 
must  also  be  wTell  reported  of,  even  of 

them    which    are  without."  

So  3  John  12.  "  Demetrius  hath  a 
good  report  of  all  men,  and  of  the  truth 
itself."  The  ambiguity  in  the  first  part 
of  the  verse  is  removed,  as  above,  by 
substituting  the  preposition  among; 
but  as  this  does  not  coincide  with  the 
last  clause,  we  must  render  the  whole 
consistently  with  fitpapTvp^ai :  "  All 
men,  and  even  truth  herself,  bear  testi- 
mony to  Demetrius."  I  think  this 
clears  the  passage  of  ambiguity  more 
effectually  than  the  rendering  of  Mr. 
Wakefield,  "  All  bear  testimony  to  De- 
metrius, and  even  truth  herself." 

"  This,  then,  is  the  message  £decla- 
ration[]  which  we  have  heard  of  him." 
— (1  John  i.  5.)  It  doubtless  should 
be  "  from  him."  So  2  Tim.  i.  13.  and 
ii.  2,  "  heard  of  me"  should  be  ren- 
dered "  heard  from  me,"  the  meaning 
of  which  is  now  totally  different. — 
Our  translators  seem  sometimes  to  have 
purposely  gone  out  of  their  way,  mere- 
ly to  shew  the  improper  use  which  they 
made  of  this  preposition.  Thus  Rom. 
xiv.  23.  "  And  he  thai  £who[]  doubt- 
eth,  is  damned  [[condemned^]  if  he  eat, 
because  he  eateth  not  of  Qfrom[]  faith." 
— To  cat  of  faith  is  a  curious  phrase ; 
but  it  is  taken  from  the  Bishop's  Bible, 
where  "  he  eateth,"  is  put  between 
crotchets;  and  in  Italic  characters  in 
our  present  version.  But  it  was  cer- 
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tainly  an  unfortunate  addition  ;  for  the 
words  on  sk  £/c  7n<?eu)g,"  did  not  at  all  re- 
quire it. 

"  But,  beloved,  remember  ye  the 
words  which  were  spoken  before  of 
the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
(Jude  17.)  Here  are  two  things  to  be 
noted.  L  It  seems  to  be  intimated  that 
the  words  were  not  spoken  by  the  A- 
postles  themselves,  but  by  others  con- 
cerning them.  2.  That  it  appears  to  be 
an  interrogative,  and  not  an  imperative 
sentence.  It  would  be  better  rendered 
thus :  <(  But  beloved !  remember  the 
words  which  were  formerly  spoken  by 
the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
It  was  observed  in  my  former  essay, 
that  there  were  many  passages  in  our 
present  version,  in  which  a  question 
seemed  to  be  asked,  when,  in  fact,  a 
thing  was  commanded  to  be  done. — 
This  arises  from  using  a  pronoun  ;  for 
were  it  omitted  the  sense  would  be 
quite  clear.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
simple  declaration,  has  sometimes  the 


air  of  an  interrogative.  St.  Stephen's 
speech  in  the  Acts  (vii.  51.)  affords  a 
strong  instance.  "  As  your  fathers  did,, 
so  do  ye."  This  is  doubtless  an  expli- 
cative sentence :  but  it  looks  like  an  in- 
terrogative one ;  and  it  must,  at  least, 
be  ranked  among  imperative  ones,  if, 
"  remember  ye,"  in  St.  Jude  be  so. 
Thus,  1  Cor.  xvi.  1.  "  Now,  concern- 
ing the  collection  for  the  saints,  as  I 
have  given  order  [according  to  the  or- 
ders which  Ijhave  given]  to  the  churches 
of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye."  Again, 
Coloss.  iii.  13.  "  Even  as  Christ  for- 
gave you,  so  also  do  ye."  These  are 
certainly  imperative  sentences,  and  yet 
are  exactly  similar  to  what  has  been 
just  cited  from  the  Acts,  which  proves, 
that  an  alteration  in  the  Acts  is  abso- 
lutely necesssary.  We  need  only 
change  the  order  of  two  words ;  "  As 
your  fathers  did,  so  ye  do."  This  pre- 
vents a  possibility  of  mistaking  the 
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DEWS  AND  FOGS. 

IN  THE  LAKE  DISTRICT. 

The  trees  are  stripped  of  their  foliage, 
and  the  earth  is  divested  of  its  verdure, 
tlie  district  of  the  Lakes  has  for  a  while 
lost  its  attractions  to  the  eye  of  taste  ; 
yet  it  is  not  destitute  of  interest  to  the 
contemplative  mind.  The  Lakes  still 
exhibit  the  same  expanse  of  water,  or 
sometimes  a  glassy  sheet  of  ice  ;  the 
mountains  reign  in  their  wonted  majes- 
ty ;  the  rocks  have  lost  nothing  of  their 
grandeur  ;  while  the  waterfalls  are  oc- 
casionally rendered  more  striking  by  the 
variety  of  forms  in  which  their  spray  is 
congealed  ;  and  it  has  been  well  observ- 
ed that  even  the  clouds  possess  a  cha- 
racter peculiarly  interesting. 

Mountains  have  been  said  to  aitraet 
the  clouds  with  which  their  summits 
are  so  frequently  enveloped  ;  but  it  is 
more  to  their  agency  in  forming  them, 
that  the  accumulation  of  clouds  in 
mountainous  countries  may  be  attribut- 
ed. Clouds  are  formed  of  aqueous  par- 
ticles floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
they  serve  as  an  awning,  to  shield  the 
earth  from  the  violence  of  the  sun's  rays 


in  hot  weather ;  and  from  the  rigour  of 
a  cold  winter's  night,  by  retarding  the 
escape  of  heat  from  its  surface.  In  the 
clearest  atmosphere  a  quantity  of  water 
aiwajs  exists  in  the  air  as  an  invisible 
vapour,  and  the  higher  the  temperature 
the  greater  quantity  of  vapour  it  is  able 
to  sustain  ;  and  when  air,  fully  saturated 
with  vapour,  suffers  a  diminution  of  its 
heat,  the  water  is  exhibited  in  the  form 
of  mists,  clouds,  dew,  or  rain.  It  has 
been  stated  by  the  late  Dr.  Hutton,  and 
more  fully  exemplified  by  Mr.  Dalton, 
that  the  quantity  of  vapour  capable  of 
entering  into  air,  increases  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  temperature;  and  of  course 
whenever  two  volumes  of  air  of  difftrent 
temperatures,  are  mixed  together,  each 
being  previously  saturated  with  vapour, 
the  mean  temperature  is  not  able  to  sup- 
port the  mean  quantity  of  vapour,  con- 
seqently  the  precipitation  of  vapour  in 
the  form  of  clouds  and  rains  is  occasion- 
ed, not  by  mere  cold,  but  by  a  mixture 
of  comparatively  warm  and  cold  air. 
And  on  this  principle  may  be  explained 
most  of  the  phenomena  of  mist  or  fog, 
clouds,  dews,  and  rain.  The  vapour 
from  the  lungs  when  breathed  into  the 
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warm  atmosphere  of  summer,  cannot  be 
perceived ;  but  in  winter,  the  air  being 
cooled  to  a  degree  greatly  below  that  of 
the  human  body,  the  vapour  on  mixing 
therewith  is  condensed  and  forms  a  kind 
of  mist.  Different  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  consequently  the  contiguous 
portions  of  air,  are  differently  heated  by 
the  sun's  rays  impinging  upon  it  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  obliquity ;  and  this 
difference  is  of  course  much  greater -in 
a  mountainous,  than  in  a  champaign 
country ;  and  on  two  portions  of  air 
thus  unequally  heated,  being  intermix- 
ed one  with  the  other,  either  by  the 
ascent  of  the  warmer  and  consequently 
lighter  part,  or  by  the  ordinary  current 
of  the  wind,  the  vapour  assumes  a  visi- 
ble form.  It  has  been  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  some,  that  a  cloud  should  seem 
to  remain  stationary  upon  the  top  of  a 
high  mountain,  while  the  air  was  mov- 
ing at  a  brisk  rate.  The  warm  air  of 
the  valley  being  impelled  up  the  moun- 
tain side,  as  up  an  inclined  plane,  into 
a  colder  regions,  where  not  being  able 
to  support  the  same  quantity  of  vapour, 
a  cloud  is  formed  in  consequence  :  and, 
though  the  individual  particles  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  continually  moving 
forward  with  the  wind,  yet  by  a  perpe- 
tual accession  of  vapour  on  one  side, 
and  diminution  on  the  other,  the  cloud 
may  continue  to  occupy  the  same  place, 
and  appear  to  a  distant  observer  as  sta- 
tionary, although  its  component  parts 
are  successively  changed. 

In  clear  weather,  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  that  of  water,  both  are  warm- 
ed in  the  day,  and  cooled  in  the  night, 
but  in  very  different  proportions ;  the 
water  parting  with  its  heat  much  more 
slowly  than  the  land  ;  and  it  will  some- 
times happen  in  the  vicinity  of  a  lake, 
especially  in  autumn,  that  in  some  part 
of  the  evening  the  temperature  of  the 
air  and  that  of  the  water  will  be  equal, 
and  yet  before  sunrise  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  20  degrees  or  upwards,  in 
this  case,  the  air  above  the  water  being 
warmer,  will  contain  more  vapour  than 
that  above  the  land  ;  and  on  their  in- 
termixture a  mist  or  fog  will  be  formed, 
which  will  continue  to  float  in  the  at- 
mosphere, till  either  dissolved  by  an  in- 
crease of  heat,  or  being  moved  into  a 
colder  region,  be  deposited  in  the  form 
of  dew,  or  hoar  frost.  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  has  observed,  that  on  some  rivers 
upon  the  continent,  a  mist,  or  fog,  be- 


gan to  form,  as  soon  as  the  temperature 
of  the  air  was  diminished  from  3  to  6 
degrees  below  that  of  the  water ;  this 
will  depend  partly  upon  the  previous 
moisture  or  dryness  of  the  air,  and  partly 
upon  the  current  of  the  wind,  but  a  mist 
or  fog  of  any  consequence  is  seldom  ob- 
served on  these  lakes,  until  the  difference 
of  temperature  is  more  than  12  degrees. 

On  the  disappearance  of  the  sun  in  a 
clear  evening,  a  mist  is  sometimes  ob- 
served over  a  piece  of  moist  ground ; 
where  it  seems  to  be  formed,  and  for 
some  time  kept  aloft,  by  a  kind  of  con- 
tention between  the  heated  surface  of 
the  earth  below  it,  and  the  colder  at- 
mosphere above  ;  but  the  earth  not  con- 
tinuing to  afford  the  necessary  supply 
of  heat,  the  conflict  is  given  up,  and  the 
vapour  is  permitted  to  settle  upon  the 
grass,  in  the  form  of  Dew. 

The  temperature  of  the  earth,  at  the 
depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty  yards  below 
the  surface,  suffers  little  variation  be- 
tween summer  and  winter ;  it  corres- 
ponds nearly  with  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  being  here  about 
48  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 
At  great  depths  in  the  earth,  the  tem- 
perature is  said  to  increase. 

A  body  of  water,  such  as  a  Lake  of 
considerable  depth,  is  a  kind  of  mean 
between  the  earth  on  which  it  reposes, 
and  the  air  above  it ;  its  surface  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere, while  its  lower  parts  admit 
of  little  variation  :  consequently  the 
surface  will  in  summer  be  the  warmest, 
and  in  winter  the  coldest  part.  So  long 
as  the  surface  of  the  water  retains  its 
fluidity,  the  air  in  its  vicinity  does  not 
suffer  so  extreme  a  degree  of  cold  as  is 
sometimes  experienced  at  a  distance; 
and  when  the  surface  is  frozen,  the  wa- 
ter contiguous  to  the  ice  will  never  be 
much  above  or  below  32  degrees,  while 
at  the  bottom  the  temperature  will  be 
several  degrees  higher. 

A  covering  of  snow  forms  a  kind  of 
barrier  between  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth,  and  that  of  the  atmosphere,  be- 
ing a  worse  conductor  of  heat  even  than 
ice.  It  preserves  the  surface  of  the 
earth  from  the  severity  of  cold  in  win- 
ter ;  but  in  spring  it  excludes  it  from 
the  benefit  of  returning  warmth ;  in  the 
meantime  the  atmosphere  suffers  greater 
variations  ;  the  greatest  extreme  of  cold 
being  experienced  when  the  earth  is  co- 
.  vcred  with  snow.    It  may  seem  para- 
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doxieal  to  speak  of  heat  being  conducted, 
by  so  cold  a  body  as  ice ;  that  it  is  so, 
at  very  low  temperatures,  may  be  proved 
by  observing,  that  the  air  contiguous  to 
the  ice  on  the  surface  of  a  lake,  never 
suffers  so  extreme  a  degree  of  cold,  as 
that  above  the  land  sometimes  experi- 
ences. 

The  transmission  of  the  sun's  rays 
through  water,  and  through  ice ;  their 
being  collected  into  a  focus  by  a  piece 
of  ice  converted  into  the  form  of  a  lens ; 


the  relation  between  clouds  and  winds, 
(as  the  helm  wind  on  Crossfell,  and  other 
mountains,)  and  the  gusts  of  wind  ex- 
perienced in  vallies,  while  showers  are 
falling  upon  the  mountains  ;  are  topics 
which  would  lead  me  beyond  my  origi- 
nal intention,  but  deserving  the  consi- 
deration of  those  who  have  leisure  and 
inclination  to  pursue  the  subject. 

J.  OTLEY. 

Keswick,  January,  1821. 


Sir, 


GIGGLESWICK  WELL. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  LONSDALE  MAGAZINE. 


Your  number  for  December  contains  an  explanation  of  the  theory  of  the  eb- 
bing and  flowing  Well  at  GigglesAviek,  extracted  from  a  letter  of  John  Gough, 
Esq.  of  this  town,  addressed  to  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man- 
chester, dated  July  22d.  1811. 

Under  the  denomination  of  ebbing  and  flowing  Wells,  are  generally  com- 
prehended all  springs  or  Wells  of  this  nature,  whether  intermitting  or  recipro- 
cating ;  and  their  operations  are  supposed,  by  most  people,  to  be  as  regular  as  the 
tide  itself.  Whereas  the  fact  is  quite  otherwise,  particularly  in  regard  to  those 
termed  reciprocating ;  to  which  class  Giggleswick  Well  evidently  belongs. 

In  order  to  the  further  illustration  of  this  Phenomenon,  and  to  shew  that  it  is 
governed  by  no  certain  rule,  I  shall  insert  the  following  table  as  an  appen- 
dage to  the  communication  above  mentioned.  The  observations  contained  in 
the  said  table,  were  made  by  Mr.  John  Swainston  of  this  town,  who  digested 
them  into  the  following  form,  and  presented  the  same  to  Mr.  Gough,  from 
whose  paper  they  are  extracted.  They  give  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  ap- 
pearances exhibited  by  Giggleswick  Well,  and  merit  the  attention  of  the  natura- 
list, being  a  faithful  history  of  this  extraordinary  Fountain. 

Observations  made  on  Giggleswick  Well,  August  20th,  1804, 
from  3  to  nearly  6  p.  m. 

On  first  coming  to  the  Well,  it  coninued  to  flow  near  ten  minutes,  and  then  as 
in  the  table. 
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Left  it  flowing. 
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Note  where  blanks  are  in  the  columns  of  minutes,  the  change  was  so  instanta- 
neous that  the  time  could  not  be  recorded. 

EXPLANATION  OF   THR  ABOVE  TABLE. 

Observation  1.  The  water  ebbed  8^  inches  in  4  minutes,  was  stationary  at  ebb 
7|  minutes,  then  flowed  9  inches  in  2  minutes,  and  was  stationary  at  flow  or  high 
water  1§  minutes. 

Observation  2.  Ebbed  1  inch  in  1  minute,  rose  again  instantaneously,  flowed  | 
an  inch,  time  of  flowing  instantaneous,  stationary  at  flow  or  high  water  1  minute." 

I  hope  these  two  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
the  remainder  of  the  table.  In  the  two  observations  marked  with  *,  the  water 
flowed  slowly  for  the  first  3  or  4  inches,  and  then  rose  very  quickly  until  the  cis- 
tern was  full ;  the  same  appearance  took  place  not  unfrequently  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks.  The  observation  marked  with  f ,  the  basin  1  inch  short  of  full.  In 
regard  to  the  blanks  in  the  time  columns  there  are  some  inaccuracies,  for  Mr. 
Swainston  was  interrupted  more  than  once  by  travellers,  who  stopped  to  let  their 
horses  drink.  The  term  stationary  at  ebb,  signifies  that  the  surface  of  the  water, 
in  the  cistern,  was  stationary  at  its  lowest  elevation  ;  at  which  time  the  discharge 
from  the  trough,  was  commonly  confined  to  the  two  holes  near  the  bottom  of  it. 

JOHN  TAYLOR. 

Kendal,  December  19th,  1820. 


LANCASHIRE  BLACK  DROP. 

£Mr.  Allen  of  Bowness  has  favoured 
us  with  the  following  account  of  the 
Lancashire  Black  Drop,  extracted  from 
the  Gazette  of  Health ;  which  cannot 
fail  to  prove  interesting  to  many  of  our 
readers.^] 

This  is  an  empirical  name  for  a  satu- 
rated tincture  of  opium,  which  Dr. 
Cassels  says,  was  known  above  fifty  years 
since  to  many  people  in  Lancashire.  As 
it  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  some  practi- 
tioners in  that  part  of  the  country,  we 
shall  here  give  the  doctor's  account  of 
it.  According  to  his  information  there 
are  two  prepaiations  of  it  now  in  use. 
In  one,  rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  em- 
ployed, and  in  the  other,  opium  is  com- 
bined with  a  vegetable  acid.  The  recipe 
for  the  former  is  as  follows. 

Take  of  purified  Opium,  five  ounces  ; 
Jamaica  Pepper  and  Cinnamon,  of  each 
two  drachms ;  Saffron  and  Seville  O- 
range  Peel,  of  each  one  drachm ;  Recti- 
fied Spirit  of  Wine,  a  pint ;  digest  with 
a  gentle  heat  a  week,  and  strain  the 
liquor  through  flannel  with  a  screw  press, 
then  add  two  or  three  ounces  of  powder- 
ed Sugar  Candy. 

The  other  recipe  runs  thus. 

Take  of  Opium,  four  ounces  ;  Juice 
of  Quinces,  or  Verjuice,  four  pints  ;  di- 
gest three  weeks,  then  add  Saffron,  one 
outice,  Cloves,  Nutmegs,  and  Cinna- 
mon, in  coarse  powder,  an  ounce  each. 
Continue  the  digestion  a  week  longer, 


strain  through  flannel,  and  evaporate 
the  strained  liquor  to  the  consistence  of 
a  syrup. 

Lemon  juice  will  answer  the  purpose 
as  well  as  either  of  the  vegetable  juices 
above  mentioned.  One  drop  of  these 
preparations  is  reckoned  equal  to  three 
or  four  of  the  tincture  of  opium. — Nei- 
ther of  these  preparations  is  new,  for 
Dr.  Jones,  in  "  Mysteries  of  Opium  re- 
vealed," published  about  a  century  ago, 
mentions  a  preparation  of  opium  similar 
to  the  latter,  under  the  title  of  laudanum 
liquidum  cydoniacum ;  and  Quincy,  in 
his  Dispensatory,  published  in  the  year 
1722,  not  only  takes  notice  of  the  same 
medicine,  but  adds  recipes  for  other 
tinctures  of  opium  with  aromatics,  which 
no  doubt,  are  equally  efficacious  with 
what  is  sold  at  a  most  exorbitant  price, 
under  the  name  of  Black  Drop,  which 
Dr.  Cassel's  experience  confirms. 

The  following  is  the  recipe  for  mak- 
ing the  acetous  tincture  of  opium,  which 
is  an  improvement  on  the  black  drop. 

Take  of  the  best  Turkey  Opium  dried, 
two  ounces ;  English  Saffron  and  Cloves 
bruised,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  Strong 
Acetic  Acid  one  pint ;  Rectified  Spirit, 
two  ounces  :  digest  for  a  week. 

This  tincture  is  about  the  same  strength 
as  the  tincture  of  opium  of  the  shops. 

COSMETIC  RECIPES. 

TO  CLEANSE  THE  SKIN.  ' 

First  wash  with  warm  water  and 


THE  CENTINEL. 


sweet-scented  wash  balls,  very  well ; 
then  rub  the  face  with  a  cloth,  and  wash 
well  with  water  in  which  wheat  bran  is 
boiled.    So  is  the  skin  clean. 

A  CHEAP  YET  EXCELLENT  COSMETIC. 

Take  alum  in  fine  powder,  and  shake 
it  with  whites  of  new  laid  eggs,  being  a 
little  heated,  till  such  time  as  they  grow 
thick  to  an  ointment,  with  which  anoint 
morning  and  evening  three  or  four 
days  ;  and  it  will  take  away  spots  and 
wrinkles,  and  make  the  face  grow  clear 
and  fair. 

A  VEGETABLE  COSMETIC. 

Besmear  your  face  or  skin  at  night 
going  to  bed  with  juice  of  Wake  robin  ; 
it  is  excellent. 

A  COSMETIC   GOOD  FOR  THE  SKIN. 

Mix  sugar  of  lead  one  dram,  in  vine- 
gar half  an  ounce,  which  mingle  with 
glair  of  eggs,  and  anoint  with  it. 

A  COSMETIC  WONDERFUL  TO  MAKE  A 
PLEASING  RUDDY  COMPLEXION. 

Take  madder,  myrrh,  saffron,  frank- 
incense, of  each  alike,  bruise  and  steep 
all  in  white  wine  ;  with  which  anoint 
the  face  going  to  bed,  and  in  the  morn- 


ing wash  it  off,  and  the  skin  will  have  a 
gallant  pleasing  blush. 

TO   TAKE   AWAY  SCARS  AND  MARKS  OF 
THE   SMALL  POX. 

Anoint  with  oil  of  tartar,  or  salt  of 
tartar,  mixed  with  powder  of  myrrh 
and  oil  of  roses. 

A  COSMETIC 

The  face  being  clean,  wash  it  very 
well  with  a  lixivium  of  salt  of  tartar, 
after  this  anoint  it  with  oil  of  sweet 
almonds.  Doing  this  every  night  going 
to  bed. 

A  WATER  TO  CLEANSE  THE  FACE  FROM 
SCURF  AND  MORPHEW. 

Take  distilled  rain  water  six  ounces, 
juice  of  lemons  twelve  ounces;  mix 
them,  and  wash  with  it  morning  and  e- 
vening,  anointing  the  skin  with  oil  of 
sweet  almonds. 

AN  UNGUENT  WHICH  BRINGS  THE  SKIN 
TO  EXQUISITE  BEAUTY. 

Take  pomatum  one  ounce,  salt  of  tar- 
tar one  dram,  musk  twenty  grains,  and 
(if  the  skin  be  clean, )  anoint  morning 
and  evening. 


TIS  NOT   MY   TALENT   TO   CONCEAL  MY  THOUGHTS, 
OR  CARRY   SMILES   AND   SUNSHINE   IN   MY  FACE, 
WHEN  DISCONTENT   SITS  HEAVY  AT   MY  HEART  I 

I   HAVE   NOT  YET   SO   MUCH   THE   TRADESMAN  IN  ME. — ADDISON. 

An  interesting  dialogue  between  the  Centinel  and  his  Vidette,  who  is  just  returned 
from  reconnoitring  the  country. 

[[The  Centinel  is  seated  in  his  great  smoking  chair,  which  in  the  days  of  his 
great  grandfather  had  been  considered,  an  ornamental  piece  of  furniture.  It  was 
constructed  of  half  a  trunk  of  peatmoss  oak,  scooped  hollow — for  old  men  were  as 
fond  of  ease  in  the  days  of  George  the  first,  as  they  are  in  those  of  George  the 
fourth,  to  say  nothing  of  young  ones.  The  Centinel  had  pulled  his  York- 
shire wig  over  his  ears — had  slipped  his  shoes  under  his  chair — had  crossed  his 
legs  upon  the  fender — had  just  lighted  his  pipe  with  a  piece  of  Brougham's  Edu- 
cation Bill — and  was  calmly  watching  the  silent  labours  of  an  overgrown  spider, 
that  was  weaving  an  additional  covering  to  the  huge  pile  of  French  Philosophers, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room — when  the  Vidette  entered.]] 


Centinel. — My  lively  active  Vidette  ; 
you  are  returned  at  last.  Pray  what  do 
the  readers  of  the  Magazine  say  to  our 
labours  ?  What  do  they  say  up  in 
Yorkshire  ? 


Vidette. — Well  they  say  very  little 
about  it  in  that  country.  They  do  not 
know  you  there. 

Centinel. — That,  my  good  fellow,  is  a 
great  loss.    They  feel  little  interest  a- 
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bout  a  work,  where  they  know  nothing 
of  the  author. — But  what  do  they  say 
in  Lancashire? 


Vedette. — Ah,  Sir!  they  know  yon 
there  ;  and  that  quite  spoils  the  sale  of 
the  Magazine. 


[The  Centinel  drew  his  legs  off  the  fender,  charged  his  pipe  again,  puffed 
cloud,  sat  up  in  the  chair,  and  appeared  quite  unconcerned.^ 


Centinel — You  are  always  fond  of 
a  jest,  Vedette,  and  you  are  trying  the 
effects  of  one  upon  me — but  it  won't  do. 
Tell  me  what  are  the  principal  charges 
against  the  Magazine. 

Vidette. — The  first  person  I  convers- 
ed with  on  the  subject,  was  the  most 
charming  young  Quaker  Lady  I  ever 
saw.    She  had  eyes,  bright  as  the  

Centinel — I  did  not  send  you  round 
the  country  to  compile  a  catalogue  of 
bright  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  and  ivory 
teeth. — Your  business  was  to  collect  the 
public  sentiment  respecting  the  Maga- 
zine. I  want  to  know  what  the  young 
Lady  said,  not  how  she  looked. 

Vedette. — She  said,  "  This  book  of 
thine,  young  man,  has  a  multitude  of 
lies  in  it." 

Centinel — Well,  by  all  that's  fashion- 
able, it  ought  to  have.  Know  you  not, 
Vede  tte,  that  lying  is  now  considered 
one  of  the  liberal  arts  c?  Does  not  all 
the  world  tell  lies  ?  No  man  could 
thrive,  no  man  could  even  live  without 
it.  The  draper  will  open  out  a  web  of 
cloth,  and  tell  you  it  is  the  best  he  ever 
handled ;  and  if  you  hesitate  over  it,  he 
will  shew  you  another  web,  and  tell  you 
it  is  incomparably  better. — When  you 
pay  the  Doctor  his  bill,  he  will  pocket 
the  cash,  thank  you  for  your  favour, 
and  sincerely  wish  that  you  may  never 
need  his  services  again.  Do  you  believe 
his  professions? — The  merchant,  when 
he  purchases  his  goods,  says  that  his 
warehouse  is  already  full,  and  he  is 
certain  of  losing  some  hundreds  by  his 
stock  on  hand,  and  therefore  cannot 
give  the  price  demanded.  In  selling, 
lie  says ;  that  markets  are  just  on  the 
point  of  rising,  and  it  would  be  more 
to  his  advantage  to  keep  the  articles  a 
few  weeks  longer,  even  at  the  price  he 
asks  :  as  in  that  case,  he  would  be  sure 
to  clear  cent  per  cent.  Every  spirit 
merchant  you  meet  with,  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  procure  a  puncheon  of 
the  best  rum  that  has  been  shipped 
from  Jamaica  these  twenty  years. — 
Even  among  common  mechanics,  the 
custom  of  lying  is  equally  prevalent. 
The  blacksmith  has,  at  present,  a  piece 
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of  the  best  steel,  that  he  ever  had  in 
his  smithy  since  he  began  trade.  The 
shoemaker  has  got  the  best  Back,  that 
the  best  tanner  in  the  country  ever 
tanned. — The  tailor  has  just  received 
the  newest  fashions  from  London. — 
And  every  tradesman  has  so  much  work, 
he  really  cannot  get  through  it,  yet 
he'll  try  to  oblige  you,  by  putting  some 
other  customer  off. — Listen  the  farmer 
in  the  market,  and  his  grain  was  the 
only  crop  in  the  country  that  was  well- 
fed  and  well-housed  ;  listen  him  with  his 
landlord,  and  it  shall  all  be  mildewed, 
a  thin  crop,  ill-fed,  mow-burned,  and 
good  for  nothing.  Passing  by  the  law- 
yer, who  must  shut  up  shop  when  lying 
shall  be  abolishtd,  all  ranks  and  de- 
grees of  men  are  supported  by  it.  From 
the  courtier,  who  swears  that  he  has  no 
pleasure,  but  in  obeying  the  com- 
mands of  his  Sovereign,  to  the  beggar, 
who  solemnly  vows  that  he  has  not 
tasted  food  for  four  days,  fyil$  is 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  Stock-in- 
Trade. — If  there  be  no  objection  to  the 
work,  but  that  of  telling  lies,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear. 

Vedette. — One  man  objected  to  it,  be- 
cause it  was  not  sufficiently  religious. 

Centinel — Only  the  "  rigidly  righte- 
ous" would  throw  such  a  stigma  upon  it. 
You  know  we  are  particularly  careful  to 
make  it,  what  may  be  called  a  religious 
publication. 

Vedette. — Yes,  an  old  maiden  lady  at 
Lancaster,  said  it  had  far  too  much  re- 
ligion in  it.  She  thought  general  reading 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  your  sub- 
scribers. 

Centinel — She  has  been  tinctured 
with  infidelity,  I  want  to  lash  the  infi- 
dels. You  are  sensible  there  is  not  a 
single  line  too  much  upon  religion  in  it, 
for  rational  people. 

Vedette. — Some  people  say  that  you 
write  too  much  in  defence  of  govern- 
ment. 

Centinel — I  am  in  duty  bound  to  de- 
fend the  government.  You  know  the 
government  defends  me.  Besides,  it 
would  only  be  a  few  Radicals  that 
would  find  fault  with  my  politics. 
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Vedette. — Yes,  but  the  other  party 
found  fault  with  you,  for  having  been 
too  lenient  with  the  Radicals. 

Centinel. — I  allow  the  violent  of  both 
parties  may,  perhaps,  find  fault ;  but 
we  have  all  the  rational  part  of  the  pub- 


lic in  our  favour,  you  know,  Vedette. 

Vedette. — Dear  Sir,  if  the  violent  of 
all  parties  give  up,  I  really  believe  that 
you  must  give  up  too  ;  for  I  have  found 
very  little  else  in  my  rounds. 


[The  Centinel  dropped  his  pipe  as  low  as  his  knee — rested  his  cheek  upon  his 
left  hand — leaned  forward  in  his  chair — and  continued  in  a  musing  mood  for  some 
minutes.  He  then  took  down  a  bundle  of  the  Magazines — ran  carefully  over  their 
contents — occasionally  read  a  few  sentences — and  presently  resumed  "his  wonted 
self-importance.  He  then  laid  down  the  numbers  upon  an  old  deal  table,  which 
occupied  the  recess  occasioned  by  the  chimney  jamb  ;  and  again  lighting  his  pipe, 
reared  himself  up  in  his  chair.^ 


Centinel. — I  should  wish  you,  Ve- 
dette, to  give  me  some  account  of  your 
journey — tell  me  if  any  have  disconti- 
nued the  work — and  their  reasons  for 
so  doing. 

Vedette. — Several,  Sir,  have  given  up. 
— One  poor  man,  worth  only  £500  a 
year,  has  discontinued,  because  a  neigh- 
bour of  his  would  lend  it  him,  which, 
he  said,  was  much  cheaper  than  buying 
it.  A  fine  active  boy  aged  about  30, 
was  compelled  by  his  mother  to  discon- 
tinue it,  much  against  his  inclination. 
Another  gave  it  up  because  a  gentle- 
man (as  he  called  himself)  told  him  he 
did  not  think  it  worth  reading.  It  was 
a  day  of  lamentation  in  the  family, 
when  the  father  ordered  his  name  to  be 
struck  out.  The  daughter  wept,  the 
son  intreated,  and  the  wife  insisted,  but 
all  in  vain.  Another  man  told  me  it 
was  full  of  errors,  that  the  last  number 
stated  potatoes  at  fourpence  a  peck  in 
their  market.  I  bade  him  put  on  his 
spectacles,  and  look  again  ;  when  pota- 
toes happened  to  be  fouvpence  a  hoop. 
He  was  so  angry  to  find  that  we  had 
made  no  mistake,  that  he  gave  up  the 
work. 

Centinel. — I  have  heard  it  said,  that  a 
book  may  be  too  correct. 

Vedette. — One  man  discontinued  it 
merely  because  he  had  not  found  one 
good  article  in  the  whole  volume:  and  his 
wife  declared  there  was  only  one  good 
thing  in  it ;  and  that  was  upon  drunk- 
enness. A  great  gentlemen  gave  it  up 
because  you  had  once  spoken  favour- 
ably of  the  minister  of  his  parish. — A 
verv  well-informed  gentleman  renounc- 
ed the  work,  because,  he  detested  both 
Lord  Lonsdale  and  his  Magm 
There  were  others,  who  gave 
work  for  minor  reasons. — One, 
he  could  not  see,  and  another 
he  could  not  read.    X  lost  one 
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ber because  you  had  not  libelled  the 
king,  and  another,  because  you  had  not 
libelled  the  queen. 

Centinel. — You  should  have  told  them 
that  the  work  was  only  in  its  infancy  ; 
and  that  we  could  not  yet  afford  to  write 
libels.  But,  that  as  soon  as  we  were 
able,  we  should  copy  the  fashion,  and 
libel  all  before  us. 

Vedette. —  I  promised  them  that  you 
intended  to  study  the  libel  laws,  and 
then  you  would  i  ide  as  near  the  preci- 
pice as  you  could.  And,  consequently, 
make  ours  like  other  popular  magazines. 

Centinel. — In  all  your  travels,  did  you 
hear  no  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  work  r 

Vedeiie. — Oh,  yes  !  many.  I  was  at 
the  monthly  meeting  of  a  Book  Club  in 
Yorkshire  ;  and  I  heard  a  number  of 
useful  hints,  towards  the  improvement 
of  the  magazine. 

( 'entinel. — Let  me  hear  them,  for 
you  know  how  anxious  I  am  to  improve 
it  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 

Vedette. — A  light  headed,  thin  waist- 
ed  dandy,  who  held  his  glass  as  an  old 
maid  holds  a  pinch  of  snuff,  suggested, 
the  propriety  of  giving  a  plate  every 
month  of  gentlemen's  fashions.  This, 
he  said,  would  procure  it  the  patronage 
of  all  the  most  respectable  young  gen- 
tlemen.— A  very  demure  looking  person 
who  sat  opposite,  said  that  a  caricature 
on  the  dandies,  would  be  very  amusing. 
A  short  thick  man,  shaped  something  in 
the  manner  of  a  sugar  hogshead,  thought 
that  specimens  of  parliamentary  elm 
quence  would  be  very  pleasing. — "1  hate 
eloquence,"  said  a  raw-boned  farmer, 
whose  utterance  gave  a  confirmation 
to  his  assertions;  "let  us  have  some- 
thing on  husbandry." — "  Who,"  said 
a  draper,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table, 
"  would  waste  his  time  over  agricultural 
essays  ?  let  them  give  us  something  use- 


TUT  CLSTIML. 


Jul  on  trade."  "  Trade  !"  said  an  old 
man,  who,  the  landlord  afterwards  told 
me,  was  just  going  to  marry  his  cousin's 
grand-daughter,  "never  fill  your  pages 
With  trade,  give  us  a  few  love  tales,  these 
will  please  the  ladies.  And  if  you  please 
the  ladies,  you  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  gentlemen." — '-'Give  us  more 
poetry,"  said  the  parish  clerk. — "  More 
mathematics,"  cried  the  schoolmaster. — 
"  Plenty  of  gcod  songs  and  jests,"  said 

the  landlord.  "Let  us  have  longer 

Centinels,"  said  a  good  looking  gentle- 
man, in  a  lounge  coat. 

Ceniinel.  That  was  an  intelligent 


man,  I'll  engage  for  him.    It  is  the  on'y 

sensible  advice  I  have  heard. 

Vi-drtie. — "  Give  the  publication  up 
ahogether,"said  a  traveller  of  Baldwin's, 
who  had  till  then  been  silent. — "  Envy!" 
said  the  clergyman :  "  I  have  never 
seen  a  work  yet  that  contains  so  much 
amusement,  for  the  same  money.  Go 
on  as  you  have  done,  and  mend  if  you 
can." 

Centinel. — That  gentleman's  advice  is 
worth  following.  He  was  a  sensible 
man.  It  is  evident  he  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about. 


[^During  this  conversation,  the  Centinel's  countenance  had  never  relaxed  into  an 
agreeable  smile.  Something  like  a  smile  of  contempt,  for  what  he  considered  the 
ignorance  of  those  who  either  did  not  read,  or  those  who  did  not  approve  of  the 
Magazine,  had  occasionally  brightened  his  stern  features.  For  it  had  long  been  .a 
maxim  with  the  Centinel,  that  every  person's  wisdom  might  be  ascertained  by  the 
opinion  he  expressed  of  the  work.  He  therefore  ordered  the  Vedette  to  inform 
him  if  there  were  no  sensible  intelligent  people  in  the  country — a  question  equiva- 
lent, with  him,  to  that  of  admirers  of  the  Magazine. 


Vedette. — There  are  numbers  who 
admire  the  work,  but  you  did  not  in- 
quire after  them,  and  therefore  I  said 
nothing  about  them. 

CcntineL — If  you  have  been  dealing 
in  vinegar,  let  us  have  a  little  sugar  to 
relish  the  meal. 

Vedette. — At  Ulverston,  through  all 
Low  Furness,  Millom,  Bootle,  Brough- 
tcn,  and  quite  up  among  the  fells,  you 
find  it  almost  in  every  house.  Many  of 
the  Schoolmasters  have  introduced  it  in- 
to their  schools  as  a  finishing  book. — 
The  farmers,  in  that  part,  who  formerly 
spent  an  hour  in  dozing  before  bed-time, 
now  spend  it  in  the  Magazine.  About 
Preston,  where  nothing  but  politics  en- 
gaged the  public  attention,  the  maga- 
zine is  become  the  general  topic.  In- 
stead of  arguing  about  Horrocks,  Wil- 
liams, and  Hunt,  you  hear  nothing  but 
remarks  upon  the  last  Centinel.  If  an 
argument  arises,  it  is  generally  some 
dispute,  whether  the  Beauties  of  the 
North,  the  Portfolio,  or  the  Miscella- 
nies, are  more  interesting  this  month. 
At  Lancaster,  it  is  accounted  a  criterion 
to  judge  of  a  man's  taste  by,  whether  he 
takes  the  ?>Iagazine  or  not.  On  the  day 
it  arrives,  you  will  see  the  cinnamon  co- 
loured back,  in  almost  every  hand. — 
At  Kendal,  the  landlords  say,  they  sell 
more  liquor  the  day  the  magazine  is 
published,  than  they  do  all  the  month 
bcfcide.    As  there  is  a  meeting  to  can- 


vass over  the  merits  of  its  various  arti- 
cles, at  every  inn,  that  night.  At  Set- 
tle, Skipton,  Leyburn,  Sedbergh,  Kirk- 
by  Stephen,  Appleby,  Penrith,  Amble- 
side, &c,  &e.  &c.  &c  it  is  just  the 
same.  It  is  quoted  on  all  occasions, 
and  in  all  companies. 

Centinel. — One  reason  for  the  public 
being  so  fond  of  it  is,  that  most  of  our 
stories,  observations,  and  allusions, 
are  of  a  local  nature  ;  so  that  the  Lons- 
dale Magazine  is,  in  the  country,  what 
the  London  Magazines  are  in  the  Me- 
tropolis. And  you  know  this  is  the  oidy 
Magazine  in  print,  upon  this  plan. 

Vedette. — They  begin  even  in  the 
country  to  comprehend  this.  But  in 
London  it  is  different — London  where 
writing  is  at  least  fifty  years  before  the 
country,  and,  but'  for  the  Lonsdale, 
might  have  remained  so.  There  all  the 
Editors  of  Reviews,  Magazines,  News- 
papers, etc.  buy  it  up  in  order  to  obtain 
some  account  of  the  country, upon  which 
they  can  depend.  You  may  see  them 
devouring  with  avidity,  every  allusion 
to  country  manners  and  customs ;  and 
chuckling  over  a  glowing  description  of 
a  local  scene.  In  a  London  description 
of  a  country  scene,  you  will  often  find, 
larks  in  trees,  nightingales  in  Yorkshire, 
swans  in  Windermere,  lambs  in  harvest, 
milking  cows  at  noon,  and  shepherds 
tending  their  flocks  among  the  bleach- 
ing grounds  in  Lancashire. 
N2 
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[^Though  the  Centinel  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  chagrin,  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  better  pleased  with  the  good  success,  than  with  the  ill  success  of  his  work. 
As  the  two  following  portraits,,  sketched  at  different  parts  of  the  conversation, 
will  amply  testify. 


The  Centinel  was  so  delighted  with  the  second  volume  of  the  Vedette's  account, 
that  he  actually  (a  thing  he  was  never  known  to  do  before)  brought  out  an  old 
fashioned  grey  George  of  Whiskey,  and  insisted  upon  the  Vedette's  drinking  the 
"  prosperity  of  the  Lonsdale  Magazine,"  in  a  pint  bumper  of  excellent  faddy. 

His  tongue  ran  like  an  oiled  wheel,  and  whatever  other  people  might  think  of 
the  work,  the  Vedette  was  convinced,  that  the  Centinel  himself  entertained  a 
very  flattering  opinion  of  its  merits. 

As  the  Vedette  was  toddling  home,  he  said  to  himself,  I  find  the  Centinel  on- 
ly like  other  men.  Those  who  admire  him,  he  counts  wise,  and  those  who  neg- 
lect him,  he  reckons  fools.  Thus  it  is  with  all  the  world.  So  attached  are  we  to 
cur  own  opinions,  that  we  set  them  up  for  standards  to  judge  of  other  men's  at- 
tainments by.  The  politician,  like  the  Centinel,  sets  all  those  down  for  knaves  who 
are  more  loyal  than  himself,  and  all  those  for  fools  who  are  less  so.  The  bigot  thinks 
there  is  no  path  to  salvation  but  his  own  ;  and  very  charitably  consigns  all  those 
to  eternal  misery,  who  chance  to  dispute  his  dogmas. — The  man  of  science 
attributes  that  love  of  pleasure  which  guides  his  neighbour  to  a  defect  in  the  for- 
mation of  his  brain. — And  the  devotee  of  pleasure  attributes  an  ardent  pursuit  of 
science  to  a  defect  in  the  brain,  after  it  is  formed.  Every  man  imagines  that  his 
taste  alone  is  correct,  and  that  of  others  approaches  to  perfection,  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  it  agrees  witli  his  own.  If  then  this  universal  mania  of  self-perfection 
has  seized  the  heads,  and  rules  the  hearts  of  all  mankind,  concluded  the  Vedette, 
surely  the  Centinel  may  be  pardoned  for  cherishing  a  fond,  a  paternal  attachment 
to  the  offspring  of  his  own  pericranium.  For  like  other  men,  he  views  his  own 
works  fhrovgh  his  own  ej/es.^ 


THE  HERMIT 
OF   THURSTON  VALE. 
SO.  II. 


"Noblemen  and  tinkers  afn-a>/S  Jight  them- 
selves kind  again" 

Yesterday  evening,  cousin,  I  had  just 
returned  from  a  walk  to  the  water  edge, 
and  was  regaling  myself  with  a  cup  of 
warm  tea,  when  the  parson  paid  me  a 
visit.  I  always  feel  a  pleasure  in  the 
sight  of  him,  for  by  the  pleasing  and 
agreeable  remarks  which  he  makes  upon 


present  and  past  scenes,  he  recalls  to  my 
memory  many  a  delightful  day,  long 
gone  by ;  and  his  glowing  descriptions 
of  another  world,  make  me  feel  less  re- 
luctance to  quit  a  sphere  I  can  no  longer 
enjoy.  My  reverend  visitor  sat  down  in 
the  cupboard- chair,  beside  the  oven — 
this  chair,  in  one  of  my  cheerful  moods, 
I  denominated  the  pulpit,  partly  because 
it  is  higher  than  such  chairs  gent  rally 
are,  and  partly  because  the  parson  has  a 
predilection  for  it,  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing lined  with  leather  and  stuft  in  the 
back.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated,  he  pull- 
ed out  a  Newspaper  and  read  us  as 
follows :  


V  I  \  I  I. WORTH. 


"Fatal  Duel  —Mr.  Scotr,  the  Editor  of 
Ba'd  win's  London  Magazine,  in  the  1  Jth.l'Jth, 
and  J 3th  numbers  of  that  woik,  published 
some  rather  severe  striciures  upon  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  and  its  conductors  These, 
Mr.  J.  G.  .Lockhart,  the  Editor,  was  offended 
at  ;  and  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Christie,  waited 
upon  Mr.  Scott,  requesting  him  either  to  make 
a  public  acknowledgment,  or  to  grant  him 
such  satisfaction  as  a  gentleman  requires. 
This  interview  led  to  others,  and  to  a  corres- 
pondence,  not  of  the  most  sociable  nature. 
To  vindicate  his  own  character,  Mr.  Scott  pub- 
lished a  statement  of  the  transaction  ;  then 
Mr.  Christie  published  another,  on  his  side  ; 
Mr.  Scott  then  sent  forth  a  second  statement, 
treating  Mr.  Lockhart  with  great  asperity  ; 
this  produced  a  second  statement  from  Mr. 
Christie,  containing  language  which  Mr.  Scott 
could  not  brook.  Mr.  Scott  immediately  in- 
sisied  that  Mr.  Christie  should  either  make 
an  apology,  or  give  instant  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Christie  preferred  the  latter,  and  they  met 
that  night,  (Feb.  16)  it  being  very  moonlight, 
at  Chalk  Farm.  They  fired  both  together. 
Mr  Scott  received  his  antagonist's  ball  in  his 
groin,  and  fell,  Mr.  Christie  fled.  The  ball 
bad  passed  through  Mr.  C's  intestines,  and 
was  taken  out  by  the  surgeon  on  the  opposite 
aide.     He  was  nol  able  to  be  carried  to  his 


own  home,  but  every  assistance  was  procured; 
and  some  slight  hopes  are  entertained  of  his 
n  co very/' 

I  was  really  quite  amused  with  this 
singular  duel.  But  I  must  confess  Mr. 
Lockhart  appears  to  be  the  superior  ge- 
nius ;  and  1  hope  Mr.  Scott  will  have 
the  wisdom  to  procure  a  substitute  the 
next  affair  that  he  may  have  to  dispatch. 
It  is  evident  that  Editors  arelcoking  up  to 
be  great  men,  by  taking  these  means 
of  deciding  the  relative  merits  of  Maga- 
zines. There  is  no  doubt  but  in  a  little 
time,  that  when  an  advertisement  is  cir- 
culated, it  will  net  be — how  many  co- 
pies are  regularly  sold  of  it  ? — but  how 
many  Editors  have  been  shot  in  defence 
of  it  ?  The  public  opinion  will  now  be 
a  matter  of  trifling  importance;  a  moon- 
light night  and  a  pair  of  pistols,  are 
hereafter  to  be  the  arbiters  of  taste.  I 
had  often  heard  of  "a  paper  war,"  "a  li- 
terary contest,"  and  other  similar  phra- 
ses, but  I  never  before  properly  under- 
stood what  they  meant.  This  is  liter- 
ally quarrelling  about  a  feather. 

THE  HERMIT. 


KENILWORTII. 


r<  Ao  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth  I  hope." 


The  author,  incog",  of  "  Waverley,"  "  Ivanhoc,"  &c.  has  favoured  us  (for 
■we  count  his  publications  favours)  with  another  interesting  specimen  of  his  supe- 
rior talents.  This  work  is  intitled  u  Kenilworth,"  and  relates  to  the  ambitious 
projects  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester — his  secret  marriage  with  Amy  Robsart — his 
towering  hopes  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Queen  Elizabeth — the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  Elizabeth's  mind — and  a  number  of  important  facts  relating  to  the 
feign  of  the  Virgin  Queen.  The  work  is  comprised  in  three  vcls.  pest  8vo.  price, 
one  pound  ten  shillings. 


Speaking  of  a  virtuous  life,  an  agree- 
able French  author  says,  "  II  n'y  a  que 
les  commencemens  d'  ennuyeux."  What 
he  says  of  a  virtuous,  may  with  equal 
propriety  apply  to  a  vicious  career.  The 
first  step  in  the  path  of  villainy  is  gene- 
rally the  most  difficult.  The  twinges 
of  conscience,  the  dread  of  censure,  and 
the  repugnance  of  nature,  are  obstacles 
wrhich  are  not  easily  surmounted  by  a 
villain  in  his  noviciate.  But,  when  a 
man  has  put  to  sea,  he  steers  his  bark- 


by  such  means  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  And  wre  may  charitably  sup- 
pose, that  few  men  would  quit  the  safer 
road  of  honour  and  virtue,  if  they  could 
forsee  how  far  the  unknown  path  they 
enter  on,  would  lead  them  astray.  One 
act,  in  itself  involving  little  importance, 
requires  another  of  a  yet  darker  hue  to 
conceal  and  varnish  up  the  last.  This 
again  requires  another  to  render  the 
two  former  of  any  utility.  The  wretch- 
ed dupe  of  his  own  foil:  ■  is  hurried  o» 


V  E  N  1 1: 


AVOKTH. 


from  vice  to  villainy  ;  still  resolving  that 
he  will  only  complete  the  present  affair, 
and  then  return  to  the  "good  old  way." 
His  return  becomes  more,  difficult  at 
every  tread,  till  at  last  he  finds  it  im- 
possible. He  then  plunges  forward  in 
despair ;  defying  alike  the  contempt  of 
men  and  the  vengeance  of  heaven.  Till 

his  cup  of  iniquity  is  full ;  and  But 

why  pursue  him  farther  ? 

To  enforce  a  moral  like  this,  is  the 
intention  of  the  Romance  of  Kenihvorth. 
The  author  explains  by  what  insensible 
gradations  a  man  becomes  a  viliian ;  and 
what  new  difficulties  arise  at  every  pause 
to  prevent  his  return  to  virtue  and 
peace.*  He  shews  that,  though  repen- 
tance may  grow  continually  more  diffi- 
cult, vengeance  is  not  the  less  certain  on 
that  account. 

The  story  of  Kenihvorth  is  one  of  su- 
erior  interest.  It  is  the  picture  of  a 
eart  struggling  under  two  of  the  most 
powerful  passions  of  our  nature — love 
and  ambition.  The  Earl  of  Leicester, 
the  most  exalted  nobleman  of  his  time, 
and  then  the  principal  favourite  with 
Queen  Elizabeth,  had  privately  married 
the  young  and  beautiful  Amy,  daughter 
of  Sir  Hugh  Robsart.  Finding  howe- 
ver, that  he  grew  in  favour  with  the 
Virgin  Queen,  he  resolved  to  conceal  his 
marriage  from  the  public,  at  least  for  a 
time.  His  favourite  servant,  Varney, 
who  saw  that  he  must  rise  or  fall  with 
the  fortunes  of  his  master,  was  equally 
anxious  to  keep  the  Queen  in  ignorance 
of  what  he  considered  the  only  obstacle 
that  stood  between  the  Earl  and  the 
hand  of  Elizabeth.  Leicester  is  really 
enamoured  of  his  amiable  wife,  and  has 
almost  resolved  to  renounce  his  ambi- 
tion in  order  to  enjoy  her  society  with- 
out controul.  He  mentions  this  to  Var- 
ney, who  soon  blinds  the  eyes  of  his 
high-minded  master. 

"  'Yet  you  seem  discontented  whenT 
propose  throwing  up  a  dangerous  game, 
which  may  end  in  the  ruin  of  both  of 
us.' 

"  'I,  my  lord  ?'  said  Varney ;  'surely  1 
have  no  cause  to  regret  your  lordship's 
retreat  ? — It  will  not  be  Richard  Varney 
who  will  incur  the  displeasure  of  majes- 
ty, and  the  ridicule  of  the  court,  when 
trie  stateliest  fabric  that  ever  was  found- 
ed upon  a  prince's  favour,  melts  away 

like  a  morning  frost-work.  1  would 

only  have  you  yourself  be  assured,  my 
lord,  ere  you  take  a  step  which  cannot 


be  retracted,  that  you  consult  your  fame 
and  happiness  in  the  course  which  you 
propose.' 

"  'Speak  on  then,  Varney,'  said  the 
Earl ;  ' 1  tell  thee  I  have  determined 
nothing,  and  will  weigh  all  considera- 
tions on  all  sides.' 

"  'Well  then  my  lord,'  replied  Var- 
ney, '  we  will  suppose  the  step  taken, 
the  frown  frowned,  the  laugh  laughed, 
the  moan  moaned.  You  are  retired,  we 
will  say,  to  some  one  of  your  most  dis- 
tant castles,  so  far  from  court  that  you 
hear  neither  the  sorrow  of  your  friends, 
nor  the  glee  of  your  enemies.  We  will 
suppose,  too,  that  your  successful  rival 
will  be  satisfied  (a  thing  greatly  to  be 
doubted)  with  abridging  and  cutting  a- 
way  the  branches  of  the  great  tree,  that 
so  long  kept  the  sun  from  him,  and 
that  he  does  not  insist  upon  tearing  you 
up  by  the  roots.  Well  the  late  prime 
favourite  of  England,  who  wielded  her 
general's  staff  and  controuled  her  par- 
liaments, is  now  a  rural  baron,  hunting, 
hawking,  drinking  fat  ale  with  country 
esquires,  and  mustering  his  men  at  the 
command  of  the  High  Sheriff" — 

"  'Varney,  forbear !'  said  the  Earl. 

"  'Nay,  my  good  lord,  you  must  give 

me  leave  to  conclude  my  picture.  

Sussex  governs  England — the  Queen's 
health  fails — the  succession  is  to  be 
settled — a  road  is  opened  to  ambition, 
more  splendid  than  ambition  ever  dream- 
ed.— You  hear  all  this  as  you  sit  by  the 
hob  under  the  shade  of  your  hall  chim- 
ney You  then  begin  to  think  what 

hopes  you  have  fallen  from,  and  what 
insignificance  you  have  embraced — and 
all  that  you  may  lock  babies  in  the  eyes 
of  your  fair  wife,  oftener  than  once  a 
fortnight/  " 

Sir  Hugh  Robsart  is  ignorant  to  whom 
she  is  married  ;  and  all  her  friends  sup- 
pose her  only  to  be  in  keeping  with 
Varney.  Tressilian,  who  had  formerly 
been  her  lover,  is  deputed  with  a  peti- 
tion from  Sir  Hugh  to  the  Queen,  a- 
gainst  the  servant  of  Leicester ;  and  on 
presenting  it  through  the  hand  of  the 
Earl's  rival.  Sussex,  Leicester  and  Var- 
ney are  called  into  the  Queen's  presence. 
He  is  charged  with  the  seduction  of 
Amy  in  the  presence  of  the  Earl.  The 
Earl's  feelings  could  not  easily  be  de- 
scribed during  the  following  dialogue : 

"  Elizabeth  tried  to  frown,  but  smiled 
in  her  own  despite,  as  she  answered, 
'Thou  art  a  marvellously  impudent 
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knave — Art  thou  married  to  the  girl  ?' 

"  Leicester's  feelings  became  so  com- 
plicated and  so  painfully  intense,  that 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  his  life  was  to  der 
pend  on  the  answer  made  by  Varney, 
who,  after  a  moment's  real  hesitation, 
answered,  *  Yes.' 

"  'Thou  false  villain  !'  said  Leicester, 
bursting  forth  into  rage,  yet  unable  to 
add  another  word  to  the  sentence  which 
he  had  begun  with  such  emphatic  pas- 
sion. 

"  'Nay,  my  lord,'  said  the  Queen, 
f  we  will,  by  vour  leave,  stand  between 
this  fellow  and  your  anger.     We  have 

not  yet  done  with  him.  Knew  your 

master,  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  of  this 
fair  work  of  yours  ?  Speak  truth,  I 
command  thee,  and  I  will  be  thy  war- 
rant from  danger  on  every  quarter*' 

"  'Gracious  Madam/  said  Varney,  'to 
speak  heaven's  truth,  my  lord  was  the 
cause  of  the  whole  matter.' 

""'Thou  villain,  wouldst  thou  betray 
me?'  said  Leicester. 

"'Speak  on/  said  the  Queen  hastily, 
her  cheek  colouring,  and  her  eyes  spark- 
ling, as  she  addressed  Varney;  'speak  on 
— here  no  commands  areheard  but  mine.' 

"  'They  are  omnipotent,  gracious  Ma- 
dam/ replied  Varney  ;  'and  to  you  there 
can  be  no  secrets. — Y et,  1  would  not,' 
he  added,  '  speak  of  my  master's  con- 
cerns to  other  ears.' 

"  'Fall  back,  my  lords,'  said  the 
Queen  to  those  who  surrounded  her, 
'  and  do  you  speak  on. — What  has  the 
Earl  to  do  with  this  guilty  intrigue  of 

thine?  See  fellow  that  thou  behest 

him  not.' 

"  'Far  be  it  from  me  to  traduce  ray 
noble  patron,'  replied  Varney ;  fyet  I 
am  compelled  to  own  that  some  deep, 
overwhelming,  yet  secret  feeling,  hath 
of  late  dwelt  in  my  lord's  mind,  hath 
abstracted  him  from  the  cares  of  the 
household,  which  he  was  wont  to  govern 
with  such  religious  strictness,  and  hath 
left  us  opportunities  to  do  follies,  of 
which  the  shame,  as  in  this  case,  partly 
falls  upon  our  patron.  Without  this, 
I  had  not  had  means  or  leisure  to  com- 
mit the  folly  which  has  drawn  on  me 
his  displeasure ;  the  heaviest  to  endure 
by  me,  which  1  could  by  any  means  in- 
cur— saving  always  the  yet  more  dread- 
ed resentment  of  your  Grace.' 

'"And  in  this  sense,  and  no  other, 
hath  he  been  accessory  to  thy  fault?' 
said  Elizabeth. 


"  '  Surely,  Madam,  in  no  other/  re- 
plied Varney :  'but  since  somewhat  hath 
chanced  to  him,  he  can  scarce  be  called 
his  own  man.     Look  at  him,  Madam, 

how  pale  and  trembling  he  stands  

how  unlike  his  usual  majesty  of  man- 
ner— yet  what  has  he  to  fear  from  aught 
I  can  say  to  your  Highness  ?  Ah  !  Ma- 
dam, since  he  received  that  fatal  pac- 
ket !' 

"  'What  packet,  and  from  whence  ?' 
said  the  Queen  eagerly. 

"  'From  whence,  madam,  I  cannot 
guess  ;  but  1  am  so  near  to  his  person, 
that  I  know  he  has  ever  since  worn, 
suspended  around  his  neck,  and  next  to 
his  heart,  that  lock  of  hair  which  sus- 
tains a  small  golden  jewel  shaped  like  a 
heart — he  speaks  to  it  when  alone — he 
parts  not  from  it  when  he  sleeps — no 
heathen  ever  worshipped  an  idol  with 
such  devotion.' 

"  'Thou  art  a  prying  knave  to  watch 
thy  master  so  closely/  said  Elizabeth, 
blushing,  but  not  with  anger  ;  '  and  a 
tattling  knave-  to  tell  over  again  his  fool- 
eries.— What  colour  might  the  braid  of 
hair  he  that  thou  pratest  of?' 

ef  Varney  replied,  '  A  poet,  Madam, 
might  call  it  a  thread  from  the  golden 
web  wrought  by  Minerva ;  but  to  my 
thinking,  it  was  paler  than  even  the  pu- 
rest gold — more  like  the  labt  parting  sun- 
beam of  the  softest  day  of  spring." 

" '  Why,  you  are  a  poet  yourself, 
Master  Varney/  said  the  Queen,  smil- 
ing ;  '  but  I  have  not  genius  quick 
enough  to  follow  your  rare  metaphors — 
Look  round  these  ladies — is  there — (she 
hesitated,  and  efideavoured  to  assume  an 
air  of  great  indifference) — Is  there  here, 
in  this  presence,  any  lady,  the  colour  of 
whose  hair  reminds  thee  of  that  braid  ? 
Methinks,  without  prying  in  my  Lord 
of  Leicester's  amorous  secrets,  1  would 
fain  know  what  kind  of  locks  are  the 
thread  of  Minerva's  web,  or  the — what 
was  it  ? — the  last  rays  of  the  May-day 
sun.' 

"  Varney  looked  round  the  presencre- 
chamber,  "his  eye  travelling  from  one 
lady  to  another,  until  at  length  it  rest- 
ed upon  the  Queen  herself,  but  with  an 
aspect  of  the  deepest  veneration.  '  I 
see  no  tresses/  he  said,  '  in  this  presence 
worthy  of  such  similies,  unless  where  I 
'  dare  not  look  on  them.* 

"  'How,  sir  knave/  said  the  Queen, 
'dare  you  intimate'  

"'Nay*   Madam/   replied  Varney 
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shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  'it  was 
the  beams  of  the  May-day  sun  that 
dazzled  my  weak  eyes.' 

"  'Go  to — go  to,'  said  the  Queen  ; 
'thou  art  a  foolish  fellow' — and  turning 
quickly  from  him  she  walked  up  to  Lei- 
cester." 

The  Earl  was  now  freed  from  a  load 
which  had  weighed  heavy  on  him.  Amy 
Rohsart  was  now  acknowledged  as  the 
wife  of  Varney,  and  if  they  kept  her  se- 
cret that  she  could  not  herself  eontraelict 
them,  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  He 
therefore  was  more  than  usually  officious 
in  his  attention  cn  the  Queen. 

"  'Take  from  the  poor  Duelley  !'  he 
exclaimed,  'all  that  your  bounty  has 
made  him,  and  bid  him  be  the  poor 
gentleman  he  was  when  your  grace  first 
shone  on  him  ;  leave  him  no  more  than 
his  cloak  and  his  sword,  but  let  him 
still  boast  he  has — what  in  word  or  deed 
he  never  forfeited — the  regard  of  his  a- 
dored  Queen  and  mistress  !' 

'"No,  Dudley  !'  said  Elizabeth,  rais- 
ing him  with  one  hand,  while  she  ex- 
tended the  other  that  he  might  kiss  it ; 
'  Elizabeth  hath  not   forgotten  that, 
whilst  you  were  a  poor  gentleman,  de- 
spoiled of  your  hereditary  rank,  she  was 
as  poor  a  princess,  and  that  you  then  j 
ventured  in  her  cause  all  that  oppression  I 
had  left  you — your  life  and  honour. —  | 
Rise,  my  lord,  and  let  my  hand  go  ! —  j 
Rise,  and  be  what  you  have  ever  been,  , 
the  grace  of  our  court,  and  the  support  ! 
of  our  throne.      Your  mistress  may  be  | 
forced  to  chide  your  misdemeanors,  but 

never  without  owning  your  merits.  j 

And  so  help  me  God,'  she  added,  turn-  I 
ing  to  the  audience,  who  with  various  j 
feelings,  witnessed  this  interesting  scene,  i 
— '  So  help  me  God,  gentlemen,  as  1  I 
think  never  sovereign  had  a  truer  ser-  ! 
vant  than  I  have  in  this  noble  Earl.' "  J 
The  Queen  was  anxious  that  justice  j 
should  be  administered  between  Tressi- 
lian  and  Varney.    Slie  therefore  com-  j 
manned  Varney,  Tressilian,  and  Amy  to  * 
appear  before  her  at  Kenil worth,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  whom  she 
intended  to  pay  a  visit.    This  order  pre-  j 
rented  a  new  difficulty  to  the  Earl. 
Amy  was  really  the  Countess,  yet  Var- 
ney had  asserted  that  she  was  his  wife. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  unless 
Amy  wouid  submit  to  appear  at  Kenil- 
worth as  the  wife  of  Varney.  Varney 
was  therefore  immediately  sent  off'  to 
•Otffflrior,  to  the  Countess,  with  a  letter 


from  the  Earl,  urging  the  strong  neces- 
sity there  existed  for  their  marriage  to 
remain  a  secret ;  and  the  villain  servant 
supported  his  master's  scheme  with  all 
his  eloquence,  persuading  her  to  adopt 
the  proposal.  She  burst  from  him  in 
an  ecstacy  of  rage,  and  called  the  other 
servants,  or  rather  jailors  into  the  room. 

"  'Now,  by  Heaven,  Janet !'  said  the 
Countess,  '  the  false  traitor  lies  in  his 
throat !  He  must  needs  lie,  for  he  speaks 
to  the  dishonour  of  my  noble  lore! — he 
must  needs  lie  doubly,  for  he  speaks  to 
gain  ends  of  his  own,  equally  execrable 
and  unattainable.' 

"  'You  have  misapprehended  me,  la- 
dy/ said  Varney,  with  a  sulky  species 
of  submission  and  apology;  'let  this 
matter  rest  till  your  passion  be  abated, 
and  I  will  explain  all.' 

"'Thou  shalt  never  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  so,'  said  the  Countess. — 'Look 
at  him,  Janet.  He  is  fairly  dressed, 
hath  the  outside  of  a  gentleman,  and 
hither  he  came  to  persuade  me  it  was 
my  lord's  pleasure — nay,  more,  my  wed- 
ded lord's  commands,  that  I  should  go 
with  him  to  Kenilworth,  and  before  the 
Queen  and  nobles,  and  in  presence  of 
my  own  wedded  lord,  that  1  should  ac- 
knowledge him — him  there — that  very 
cloak-brushing,  shoe-cleaning  fellow — 
him  there,  my  lord's  lacquey,  for  my 
liege  lord  and  husband ;  furnishing  a- 
gainst  myself,  great  God  !  whenever  I 
was  to  claim  my  right  and  my  rank, 
such  weapons  as  would  hew  my  just 
claim  from  the  root,  and  destroy  my 
character  to  be  regarded  as  an  honour- 
able matron  of  the  English  nobility.'  " 

Finding  this  plan  fail,  Varney  adopt- 
ed another,  equally  detestable,  he  gave 
her,  after  much  difficulty,  a  dose  of 
weak  poison,  in  order  to  render  her  un- 
able to  attend  the  revels.  The  scheme 
defeated  its  own  purpose.  For  that 
night  the  Countess  fled  from  her  prison, 
determined  to  seek  the  protection  of  her 
husband,  against  the  villain,  Varney ; 
and  after  encountering  many  difficul- 
ties, she  reached  Kenilworth,  but  could 
not  see  her  lord,  whom  she  was  unwil- 
ling to  expose  without  his  consent. 

She  wras  found  next  day,  by  the 
Queen,  in  a  grotto  where  she  had  secret- 
ed herself,  in  order  to  get  a  sight  of 
Leicester,  and  was  brought  forward  by 
Elizabeth.  Both  the  Earl  and  Varney 
had  said  that  she  was  ill ;  and  now 
Amy  was  there  herself,  come,  as  she 
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said,  to  claim  the  Earl's  protection. 
The  Queen  instantly  suspected  that  the 
young  woman  was  in  the  Earl's  keep- 
ing, and  that  she  had  been  imposed  on. 
Leicester  however  got  over  even  this 
difficulty  ;  for  Varney,  his  attendant  evil 
genius,  when  Leicester  was  on  the  point 
of  declaring  himself  the  husband  of  A- 
my,  stepped  forward,  fell  on  his  knees 
to  the  Queen,  and  assured  her  that  his 
wife  was  insane,  and  that  she  had  es- 
caped her  keepers.  The  Queen  request- 
ed Hunsdon  to  take  care  of  the  unhappy 
woman. 

"  'By  our  Lady  !'  said  Hunsdon,  tak- 
ing in  his  strong  sinewy  arms  the  fading 
and  almost  swooning  form  of  Amy,  'she 
is  a  lovely  child  ;  and  though  a  rough 
nurse,  your  Grace  hath  given  her  a  kind 
one.  She  is  safe  with  me  as  one  of  my 
own  lady-birds  of  daughters.' 

"  So  saying,  he  carried  her  off,  unre- 
sistingly and  almost  unconsciously  ;  his 
war-worn  locks  and  long  grey  beard 
mingling  with  her  light  brown  tresses, 
as  her  head  reclined  on  his  strong  square 
shoulder.  The  Queen  followed  him 
with  her  eye — she  bad  already  with  that 
self-command  which  forms  so  necessary 
a  part  of  a  Sovereign's  accomplishments, 
suppressed  every  appearance  of  agita- 
tion, and  seemed  as  if  she  desired  to  ba- 
nish all  traces  of  her  burst  of  passion 
from  [the  recollection  of  those  who  had 
witnessed  it.  '  My  Lord  of  Hunsdon,' 
she  said,  '  is  but  a  rough  nurse  for  so 
tender  a  babe.'  " 

The  first  opportunity,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  hastened  to  Amy's  apartment, 
for  he  really  loved  her.  She  was  up- 
braiding Varney  with  his  villainy,  when 
the  Earl  entered. 

"  The  change  effected  on  the  Coun- 
tess's look  and  manner  was  like  magic. 
'  Dudley  !'  she  exclaimed,  'Dudley  !  and 
art  thou  come  at  last  ?'  And  with  the 
speed  of  lightning  she  flew  to  her  hus- 
band, clung  around  his  neck,  and  un- 
heeding the  presence  of  Varney,  over- 
whelmed him  with  caresses,  while  she 
bathed  his  face  in  a  flood  of  tears  ;  mut- 
tering, at  the  same  time,  but  in  broken 
and  disjointed  monosyllables,  the  fond- 
est expressions  which  love  teaches  her 
votaries. 

"  Leicester,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  had 
'reason  to  be  angry  with  his  lady  for 

transgressing  his  commands,  and  thus 
placing  him  in  the  perilous  situation  in 
which  he  had  that  morning  stood.  But 
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what  displeasure  could  keep  its  ground 
before  these  testimonies  of  affection 
from  a  being  so  lovely,  that  even  the 
negligence  of  dress,  and  the  withering 
effects  of  fear  and  grief,  which  would 
have  impaired  the  beauty  of  others,  ren- 
dered hers  but  the  more  interesting. 
He  received  and  repaid  her  caresses 
with  fondness,  mingled  with  melancho- 
ly, the  last  of  which  she  seemed  scarcely 
to  observe,  until  the  first  transport  of 
her  joy  was  over  ;  when  looking  anxi- 
ously in  his  face,  she  asked  if  he  was 
ill. 

"  'Not  in  my  body,  Amy,'  was  his 
answer. 

"  'Then  I  am  well  too.— O  Dudley  ! 
I  have  been  ill ! — very  ill,  since  we  last 
met ! — for  I  call  not  this  morning's  hor- 
rible vision  a  meeting.  I  have  been  in 
sickness,  in  grief,  and  in  danger — But 
thou  art  come,  and  all  is  joy,  and  health, 
and  safety.' 

"'Alas!  Amy,' said  Leicester,  'thou 
hast  undone  me !' 

"  'I,  my  lord,'  said  Amy,  her  cheek 
at  once  losing  its  transient  flush  of  joy 
— 'how  could  I  injure  that  which  I 
love  better  than  myself?' 

"  'I  would  not  upbraid  you,  Amy,' 
replied  the  Earl ;  '  but  are  you  not  here 
contrary  to  my  express  commands — and 
does  not  your  presence  here  endanger 
both  yourself  and  me  ?' 

"  'Does  it,  does  it  indeed  !'  she  ex- 
claimed eagerly  ;  'then  why  am  I  here 
a  moment  longer  ?  O  if  you  knew  by 
what  fears  I  was  urged  to  quit  Cumnor 
Place ! — but  1  will  say  nothing  of  my- 
self— only  that  if  it  might  be  otherwise, 
I  would  not  willingly  return  thither  ; — 
yet  if  it  concern  your  safety'  "  

Varney  now  dreaded  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Earl  and  the  Countess.  If 
she  was  pubiickly  acknowledged,  he  was 
ruined.  His  whole  study  was  therefore 
directed  to  destroy  Amy. 

"  'She  has  brought  me  to  this  crisis,' 
he  muttered — 'She  or  I  are  lost.  There 
was  something — I  wot  not  if  it  was  fear 
or  pity,  that  prompted  me  to  avoid  this 
fatal  crisis.  It  is  now  decided — she  or 
I  must  perish'  " 

lie  broupht  such  strong  circumstan- 
tial evidence  in  proof  of  a  criminal  con- 
nexion between  the  Countess  and  Tres- 
silian,  that  in  a  moment  of  violent  ir- 
ritation, he  consented  to  her  destruction, 
Varney,  who  only  sighed  for  this,  set 
off  immediately  with  the  Countess  to 
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Cumnor.  He  had  not  long  been  depart- 
ed upon  this  diabolical  errand,  when  the 
Earl  was  convinced  of  all  Varney's  plots, 
by  an  accidental  discovery.  He  instant- 
ly dispatched  a  messenger  with  coun- 
ter orders.  But  Varney  shot  the  mes- 
senger and  proceeded  forward. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Earl  resolved 
to  acknowledge  his  marriage  to  the 
Queen,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it 
might.  He  repaired  to  the  Queen,  and 
informed  her  of  the  fact.  Tressilian 
was  sent  for,  as  being  concerned  with 
the  affair. 

"  Upon  entrance,  Tressilian  found 
himself,  not  without  a  palpitation  of 
heart,  in  the  presence  of  Elizabeth,  who 
was  walking  to  and  fro  in  a  violent  a- 
gitation,  which  she  seemed  to  scorn  to 
conceal,  while  two  or  three  of  her  most 
sage  and  confidential  counsellors  ex- 
changed anxious  looks  with  each  other, 
but  seemed  to  delay  speaking  till  her 
wrath  had  abated.  Before  the  empty 
chair  of  state  in  which  she  had  been 
seated,  and  which  was  half  pushed  aside 
by  the  violence  with  which  she  had 
been  started  from  it,  knelt  Leicester, 
his  arms  crossed,  and  his  brows  bent  on 
the  ground,  still  and  motionless  as  the 
effigies  on  a  sepulchre.  Beside  him 
stood  the  Lord  Shrewsbury,  then  Earl 
Marshall  of  England,  holding  his  baton 
of  office — the  Earl's  sword  was  unbuck- 
led, and  lay  before  him  on  the  floor. 

"  'Ho,  sir!'  said  the  Queen,  coming 
close  up  to  Tressilian,  and  stamping  on 
the  floor  with  the  action  and  manner  of 
Henry  himself,  '  you  knew  of  this  fair 
work — you  are  an  accomplice  in  this  de- 
ception which  has  been  practised  on  us 
— you  have  been  a  main  cause  of  our 
doing  injustice  ?'  Tressilian  dropped  on 
his  knee  before  the  Queen,  his  good 
sense  shewing  him  the  risk  of  attempt- 
ing any  defence  at  that  moment  of  irri- 
tation. '  Art  dumb,  sirrah  !'  she  con- 
tinued ;  '  thou  knowest  of  this  affair — 
doest  thou  not  ?' 

"  'Not,  gracious  Madam,  that  this 
poor  lady  was  Countess  of  Leicester.' 

"  'Nor  shall  any  one  know  her  for 
such,'  said  Elizabeth.    'Death  of  my 

life  !   Countess  of  Leicester  !  1  say 

Dame  Amy  Dudley  and  well  if  she 

have  not  cause  to  write  herself  widow 
of  the  traitor  Robert  Dudley.' 

"  'Madam/  said  Leicester,  '  do  with  j 
me  what  it  may  be  your  will  to  do — 
but  work  no  harm  on  this  gentleman —  I 


he  hath  in  no  way  deserved  it.' 

"  'And  will  he  be  the  better  for  thy 
intercession,'  said  the  Queen,  leaving 
Tressilian  who  slowly  rose,  and  rushing 
to  Leicester,  who  continued  kneeling,— 
'  the  better  for  thy  intercession,  thou 
doubly  false — thou  doubly  forsworn  ? — 
of  thy  intercession,  whose  villainy  hath 
made  me  ridiculous  to  my  subjects,  and 
odious  to  myself? — I  could  tear  out 
mine  own  eyes  for  (heir  blindness  ! 

"  Burleigh  here  ventured  to  interpose. 

"  'Madam,'  he  said,  '  remember  that 
you  are  a  Queen — Queen  of  England — 
mother  of  your  people.  Give  not  way 
to  this  wild  storm  of  passion.' 

"  Elizabeth  turned  to  him,  while  a 
tear  actually  twinkled  in  her  proud  and 
angry  eye.  '  Burleigh,'  she  said,  thou 
art  a  statesman — thou  doest  not,  thou 
canst  not,  comprehend  half  the  scorn — 
half  the  misery,  that  man  has  poured 
on  me.' 

"  With  the  utmost  caution — with  the 
deepest  reverence,  Burleigh  took  her 
hand  at  the  moment  he  saw  her  heart 
was  at  the  fullest,  and  led  her  to  an 
oriel  window,  apart  from  the  others. 

"  'Madam,'  he  said,  'I  am  a  states- 
man, but  I  am  also  a  rn.^n — a  man  al- 
ready grown  old  in  your  councils, 
who  have  not  and  cannot  have  a  wish 
on  earth  but  your  glory  and  happiness 
— I  pray  you  to  be  compossd/ 

"  'Ah,Burleigh/  said  Elizabeth,  'thou 
little  knowest' — here  her  tears  fell  over 
her  cheeks  in  despite  of  her. 

"'I  do — I  do  know,  my  honoured 
Sovereign.  O  beware  that  you  lead  not 
others  to  guess  that  which  they  know 
not.' 

"  'Ha  !'  said  Elizabeth,  pausing  as  if 
a  new  train  of  thought  had  suddenly 
shot  across  her  brain.  '  Burleigh,  thou 
art  right — thou  art  right — any  thing  but 
disgrace — any  thing  but  a  confession  of 
weakness — any  thing  rather  than  seem 

the  cheated  slighted  'Sdeath  !  to 

think  on  it  is  distraction  V 

"  'Be  but  yourself,  my  Queen,'  said 
Burleigh  ;  '  and  soar  far  above  a  weak- 
ness which  no  Englishman  will  ever  be- 
lieve his  Elizabeth  could  have  enter- 
tained, unless  the  violence  of  her  disap- 
pointment carries  a  sad  conviction  to 
his  bosom.' 

"  'What  weakness,  my  lord  ?'  said 
Elizabeth,  haughtily  :  'would  you  too 
insinuate  that  the  favour  in  which  j 
held  yonder  proud  traitor,  derived  it 
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source  from  aught' — But  here  she  could 
no  longer  sustain  the  proud  tone  which 
she  had  assumed,  and  again  softened  as 
she  said,  '  But  why  should  I  strive  to 
deceive  even  thee  my  good  and  wise  ser- 
vant !' 

'*  Burleigh  stooped  to  kiss  her  hand 
with  affection,  and — rare  in  the  annals 
•of  courts — a  tear  of  true  sympathy  drop- 
ped from  the  eye  of  the  minister  on  the 
hand  of  his  Sovereign.  " 

Irritated  beyond  endurance,  theQueen 
sought  alone  to  triumph  in  her  revenge 
over  her  false  lover.  The  Karl  hoped 
that  a  little  flattery  might  now  serve 
him  as  it  had  often  done  before. 

"  'Madam/  he  said,  '  I  have  been 
much  to  blame — more  than  even  your 
just  resentment  has  expressed.  Yet, 
Madam,  let  me  say,  that  my  guilt,  if 
it  be  unpardonable,  was  not  unprovok- 
ed; and  that  if  beauty  and  condescend- 
ing dignity  could  seduce  the  frail  heart 
of  a  human  being,  I  might  plead  both 
as  the  causes  of  my  concealing  this  se- 
cret from  your  Majesty." 

"  The  Queen  was  so  much  struck  by 
this  reply,  which  Leicester  took  care 
should  be  heard  by  no  one  but  himself, 
that  she  was  for  the  moment  silenced, 
and  the  Earl  had  the  temerity  to  pur- 
sue his  advantage.  'Your  Grace,  who 
has  pardoned  so  much,  will  excuse  my 
throwing  myself  on  your  royal  mercy 
for  those  expressions,  which  were  yes- 
"  ter-morning  accounting  but  a  light  of- 
fence.' 

"TheQueen  fixed  her  eyes  on  him 
while  she  replied,  '  Now,  by  heaven, 
my  lord,  thy  effrontery  passes  all  bounds 
of  belief,  as  well  as  patience !    But  it 

shall  avail  thee  nothing-  What,  ho  ! 

my  lords,  come  all  and  hear  the  news. 
— My  Lord  of  Leicester's  stolen  marri- 
age has  cost  me  a  husband  and  England 
a  King.    His  lordship  is  patriarchal  in 

his  tastes  one  wife  at  a  time  was 

insufficient,  and  he  designed  us  the 
honour  of  his  left  hand.    Now,  is  not 

this  too  insolent,;  that  I  could  not 

grace  him  with  a  few  marks  of  court- 
favour,  but  he  must  presume  to  think 
my  hand  and  crown  at  his  disposal? — 
You,  however,  think  better  of  me;  and 
I  can  pity  this  ambitious  man,  as  I 
could  a  child,  whose  bubble  of  soap  has 
burst  between  his  hands/  " 

While  all  this  was  passing  at  Kenil- 
■vvorth,  Varney  was  planning  the  de- 
struction of  the  lovely  Amy.,  at  Cumnor 


Place.  He  lodged  her  in  a  room  where 
there  was  a  trap  door  close  to  the  en- 
trance, opening  into  a  vault  of  amazing 
depth. 

"  He  left  therefore  the  Countess's 
door  unsecured  on  the  outside,  and  un- 
der the  eye  of  Varney,  withdrew  the 
supports  which  sustained  the  falling 
trap,  which,  therefore,  kept  its  level  po- 
sition merely  by  a  slight  adhesion.  They 
withdrew  to  wait  the  issue  on  thegrcund 
floor  adjoining,  but  they  waited  long  in 
vain.  At  length  Varney,  after  walking 
long  too  and  fro,  with  his  face  muffled 
in  his  cloak,  threw  it  suddenly  back,  and 
said,  '  Surely  never  was  a  woman  fool 
enough  to  neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity 
of  escape!' 

"  'Perhaps  she  is  resolved,'  said  Fos- 
ter, e  to  await  her  husband's  return/ 

"  'True  ! — most  true,'  said  Varney, 
rushing  out,  '1  had  not  thought  of  that 
before/ 

"  In  less  than  two  minutes,  Foster, 
who  remained  behind,  heard  the  tread 
of  a  horse  in  the  courtyard,  and  then  a 
whistle  similar  to  that  which  was  the 
Earl's  usual  signal; — the  instant  after 
the  door  of  the  Countess's  chamber  o- 
pened,  and  in  the  same  moment  the 
trap- door  gave  way.  There  was  a  rush- 
ing sound — a  heavy  fall — a  faint  groan 
— and  all  was  over. 

"  At  the  same  instant,  Varney  called 
in  at  the  window,  in  an  accent  and  tone 
which  was  an  indescribable  mixture  be- 
twixt horror  and  raillery,  '  Is  the  bird 
caught? — Is  the  deed  done?' 

"  'Oh  God,  forgive  us  V  replied  An- 
thony Foster. 

"  'Why,  thou  fool,'  said  Varney,  'thy 
toil  is  ended,  and  thy  reward  secure. 
Look  down  into  the  vault — what  seest 
thou  ?' 

"  'I  see  only  a  heap  of  white  clothes, 
like  a  snow  drift/  said  Foster.  'O  God, 
she  moves  her  arm  {* 

"  'Hurl  something  down  on  her. — ■ 
Thy  gold  chest,  Tony — it  is  a  heavy 
cne/ 

"  -'Varney,    thou  art  an  incarnate 

fiend  !'  replied  Foster ;  There  needs 

nothing  more — she  is  gone  !' 

"  'So  pass  our  troubles/  said  Varney, 
entering  the  room ;  '  I  dreamed  not  I 
could  have  mimicked  the  Earl's  call  so 
well/ 

"  'Oh,  if  there  be  judgment  in  hea- 
ven, thou  hast  deserved  it,'  said  Foster, 
'and  wilt  meet  it! — Thou  hast  destroy- 
0  2 
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edher  by  means  of  her  best  affections — 
It  is  a  seething  of  the  kid  in  the  mo- 
ther's milk.' 

"  e  Thou  art  a  fanatical  ass/  replied 
Varney ;  '  let  us  now  think  how  the 
alarm  should  be  given, — the  body  is  to 
remain  where  it  is.'  " 

"  But  their  wickedness  was  to  be  per- 
mitted no  longer  ; — for,  even  while  they 
were  at  this  consultation,  Tressihan  and 
Raleigh  broke  in  upon  them,  having 
obtained  admittance  by  means  of  Tider, 
Foster's  servant,  whom  they  had  se- 
cured in  the  village. 

"Anthony  Foster  fled  on  their  en- 
trance ;  and,  knowing  each  corner  and 
pass  of  the  intricate  old  house,  escaped 
all  search.  But  Varney  was  taken  on 
the  spot ;  and,  instead  of  expressing 
compunction  for  what  he  had  done, 
seemed  to  take  a  fiendish  pleasure  in 
pointing  out  to  them  the  remains  of  the 
murdered  Countess,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  defied  them  to  shew  that  he  had 
any  share  in  her  death. 

"Varney,  upon  a  second  examination, 
made  very  little  mystery  either  of  the 
crime  or  of  its  motives  ;  alleging,  as  a 
reason  for  his  frankness,  that  though 
much  of  what  he  confessed  could  only 
have  attached  to  him  by  suspicion,  yet 
such  suspicion  would  have  beeTi  suffi- 
cient to  deprive  him  of  Leicester's  con- 
fidence, and  to  destroy  all  his  towering 
plans  of  ambition.  '  1  was  not  horn,' 
he  said,  '  to  drag  on  the  remainder  of 
life  a  degraded  outcast, — nor  will  I  so 
die,  that  my  fate  shall  make  a  holiday 
to  the  vulgar  herd.' 

From  these  wrords  it  was  apprehend- 
ed he  had  some  design  upon  himself, 
and  he  was  carefully  deprived  of  all 
means,  by  which  such  could  be  carried 
into  execution.  But  like  some  of  the 
heroes  of  antiquity,  he  carried  about 
his  person  a  small  quantity  of  poison, 
prepared  probably  by  the  celebrated  J>e- 
metrius  Aias:o.  Having  swallowed  this 
potion  over-night,  he  was  found  next 
morning  dead  in  his  cell ;  nor  did  he 
appear  to  have  suffered  much  agony,  his 
countenance  presenting,  even  in  death, 
the  habitual  expression  of  sneer- 
ing sarcasm,  which  was  predominant 
while  he  lived.  The  wicked  man,  saith 
Scripture,  hath  no  bonds  in  his  death. 

"  The  fate  of  his  colleague  in  wicked- 
ness wav  long  unknown.  Cumnor- 
Place  was  d'  sertt  d  immediately  after 
the  mil  tier  ;  for,  in  the  vicinity  of  what  I 


was  called  the  Lady  Dudley's  chamber, 
the  domestics  pretended  to  hear  groans 
and  screams,  and  other  supernatural 
noises.  After  a  certain  length  of  time, 
Janet,  hearing  no  tidings  of  her  father, 
became  the  uncontrouled  mistress  of  his 
property,  and  conferred  it  with  her  hand 
on  Way  land,  now  become  a  man  of 
settled  character,  and  holding  a  place 
in  Elizabeth's  household.  But  it  was 
after  they  had  been  both  dead  for  some 
years,  that  their  eldest  son  and  heir,  in 
making  some  researches  about  Cumnor 
Hall,  discovered  a  secret  passage,  closed 
with  an  iron  door,  which,  opening  from 
behind  the  bed  in  the  Lady  Dudley's 
Chamber,  descended  to  a  sort  of  cell,  in 
which  they  found  an  iron  chest  contain- 
ing a  quantity  of  gold,  and  a  human 
skeleton  stretched  above  it.  The  fate 
of  Anthony  Foster  was  now  manifest. 
He  had  fled  to  this  place  of  conceal- 
in  "lit,  forgetting  the  key  of  the  spring 
lock  ;  and  being  barred  from  escape, 
by  the  means  he  had  used  for  the  pre- 
servation of  that  gold,  for  which  he  had 
sold  his  salvation,  he  had  there  perished 
miserably.  Unquestionably  the  groans 
and  screams  heard  by  the  domestics 
were  not  entirely  imaginary,  but  were 
those  of  this  wretch,  who,  in  his  agony, 
was  crying  for  relief  and  succour. 

"  The  news  of  the  Countess's  dread- 
ful fate  put  a  sudden  period  to  the  plea- 
sures of  Kcnil worth.  Leicester  retired 
from  court,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
abandoned  himself  to  his  remorse.  But 
as  Varney  in  his  last  declaration  had 
been  studious  to  spare  the  character  of 
his  patron,  the  Karl  was  the  object  ra- 
ther of  compassion  than  resentment. 
The  Queen  at  length  recalled  him  to 
court ;  he  was  once  more  distinguished 
as  a  statesman  and  favourite,  and  the 
rest  of  his  career  is  well  known  to  his- 
tory. But  there  was  something  retri- 
butive in  his  death,  if,  according  ro  an 
account  very  generally  received,  it  took 
place  from  his  swallowing  a  draught  of 
poison,  which  was  designed  for  another 
person. 

"The  village  maids,  with  fearful  glance, 
Avoid  the  ancient  moss  green  wall, 

JCor  ever  lead  the  merry  dance 

Among  the  groves  of  Cumnor  Hall, 

Ariel  many  a  traveller  has  sigh'd, 

And  pniMve  mourn  *d  iliat  lady's  fall, 

A 5  wandering  onward  he  has  spied 
Tke  haunted  toners  of  Cuninoi-Hul], 
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BROUGHAM'S  EDUCATION  BILL. 

As  the  measure  appears  to  excite  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  interest,  we  take 
this,  the  earliest  opportunity,  to  lay  an  abstract  of  it  before  our  readers.  It 
will,  we  believe,  be  violently  opposed,  ami  petitions,  for  that  purpose,  are  rapidly 
preparing  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  Dissenters  consider  this  Bill  as  an 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  toleration,  and  are  preparing  their  appeals  to  their 
natural  protectors,  the  Legislators.  When  we  recollect  the  fate  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  Bill  to  limit  the  privilege  of  Dissenters,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  the  present  Bill  will  never  pass  the  House.  Ours  is  a  tolerant  govern- 
ment, and  liberty  of  conscience  will  never  be  interfered  with,  while  a  Brunswick 
wields  the  sceptre.  We  are  informed  that  a  deputation  of  Dissenters  have  waited 
on  Mr.  Brougham,  requesting  him  to  relinquish  the  measure ;  but  he  assured 
them  he  would  push  it  forward  with  vigour.  Applications  from  his  Westmor- 
land friends  have  been  made  to  the  same  effect — but  we  have  not  yet  learned  the 
result.    Those  parts  objected  to  by  the  Dissenters,  ar  printed  in  Italics. 


It  consists  of  three  branches. 

I.  The  mannerof  establishing  schools. 

II.  The  manner  of  appointing,  visit- 
ing, and  removing  the  masters. 

III.  The  manner  of  admitting  and 
instructing  the  scholars. 

1.  ESTABLISHMENT    AND  ENDOWMENT 
OF  SCHOOLS. 

This  branch  consists  of  three  parts. 

i.  The  manner  of  moving  the  ques- 
tion of  establishment. 

ii.  The  maimer  of  trying  the  question. 

iii.  The  execution  of  the  order  made 
on  the  trial. 

i.  Moving  of  the  Question. 
A  school,  or  schools,  may  be  moved 
in  any  ecclesiastical  district,  i.  e.  any  pa- 
rish or  chapelry,  in  two  ways — by  com- 
plaint or  application. 

1.  Complaint  is  where  a  school,  or 
schools,  are  sought  to  be  provided, 
there  being  either  none,  or  no  sufficient 
schools  in  the  ecclesiastical  district,  or  in 
the  neighbouring  districts.  The  com- 
plaint may  be  preferred  by 

a.  The  grand  jury  at  quarter  sessions, 
either  complaining  themselves,  or  a- 
dopting  the  complaint  preferred  to  them 
by  any  house-holder. 

h,  The  recto?',  vicar,  or  perjielnal  cit- 
rate, residing  and  officiating ;  or  the 
curate  or  other  officiating  minister  of  the 
parish  or  chapelry. 

c.  Two  justices  of  the  county  or  ri- 
ding. 

d.  Five  householders  of  the  parish 
or  chapelry. 

2.  Application  is  made  where  any 
master  or  conductors  of  a  subscription, 
or  other  private  school,  desire  to  have  it 
become  a  parish  school,  and  apply  for 
tin's  purpose  upon  terms.    This  appli- 


cation must  hare  the  consent  of  the  offici- 
ating minister,  or  two  justices,  or  five 
house-holders. 

3.  Both  complaints  and  applications 
must  be  made  after  notice.  If  the 
grand  jury  make  complaint  at  one  ses- 
sions, it  cannot  be  tried  until  the  next. 
In  all  other  cases,  four  weeks'  notice 
must  be  given  in  the  parish  church  or 
chapel  during  divine  service,  and  on  the 
doors. 

4.  An  estimate  of  the  probable  cost 
must  accompany  the  complaint,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  any  alterations 
required,  must  accompany  the  applica- 
cation.  And  notice  must  be  served  on 
all  persons  whose  property  may  be  af- 
fected by  any  order  to  be  made. 

5.  Several  parishes  or  chapelries  may 
be  joined  in  one  complaint ;  and  then 
the  officiating  minister  of  each  must 
join,  or  three  householders  of  each,  or 
the  grand  jury  of  the  county,  or  two 
justices,  and  with  the  same  notices  and 
estimates  as  before. 

ii.  Trial  of  the  Question. 
Complaints  and  applications  are  to 
be  tried  by  the  Justices  at  Sessions. 

1.  Church  or  chapel  wardens  are  to 
defend  their  parishes  or  chapelries  if 
they  please  against  any  complaint  or 
application  at  the  expense  of  the  pa- 
rishes or  chapelries ;  and  they  may  be 
required  so  to  do  by  five  householders, 
with  a  week's  notice. 

2.  Justices  may  order  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings  to  either  parti/. 

3.  Justices  may  order  schools,  not 
exceeding  th^ee,  in  any  parish  or  cha- 
pelry, or  any  number  of  the  parishes  or 
chapelries,  joined  in  any  application,  or 
afterwards  in  any  such  parish  or  cha- 
pelry as  has  fceen  joined,  but  s©  that 
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there  never  shall  be  more  than  three 
parish  schools  in  one  parish  or  chapelry. 

4.  The  master's  salary  is  to  be  fixed 
in  the  order ;  not  to  exceed  thirty 
pounds,  nor  to  be  less  than  twenty,  and 
not  to  be  changed  during  the  master's 
incumbency. 

5.  The  order  is  to  specify  the  cost  of 
the  building  and  garden,  or  to  allow  a 
yearly  sum,  not  more  than  eight  nor 
less  than  four  pounds,  in  lieu  of  garden, 
where  none  can  be  provided- 

6.  The  order  of  sessions  to  be  final. 

7.  The  Education  Digest  may  be 
given  in  evidence,  but  not  as  conclusive 
evidence. 

8.  Repairs,  if  above  ten  pounds,  are 
to  be  obtained  on  complaint  by  the  mas- 
ter, or  if  the  master's  place  be  vacant, 
by  the  same  persons  as  those  authorized 
to  make  complaints,  and  with  the  same 
notices  and  estimates. 

iii.  Execution  of  the  Order. 

1.  Justices  are  to  issue  their  warrant, 
upon  any  order  made  by  them,  directed 
to  the  officiating  7ninister,  and  parish 
officers. 

2.  The  warrant  is  to  be  a  sufficient 
authority  to  the  receiver-general  of  the 
county  or  riding,  to  advance  money  for 
providing  house  and  garden,  or  for  pay- 
ing persons  making  application,  or  for 
altering  premises  conveyed  by  them ; 
and  the  receipt  of  the  minister  and  pa- 
rish officers,  or  persons  making  applica- 
tion to  be  authority  to  the  treasury  to 
repay  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  such 
sum  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  pounds  ; 
the  overplus,  if  any,  to  be  borne  by  the 
county  rates. 

3.  No  person's  buildings  or  land  to  be 
taken  without  notice  a  month  before 
trial  of  the  complaint;  and  if  any  such  be 
taken,  a  jury  from  a  neighbouring  eccle- 
siastical district,  is  to  assess  the  value. 

4.  No  parish  officer  to  be  concerned 
in  building,  alterations,  or  repairs  at  all, 
under  one  hundred  pounds  penalty,  nor 
in  selling  buildings  or  land  for  the 
use  of  a  school,  without  an  estimate  of 
the  price  fixed  by  the  county  surveyor. 

5.  Warrant  of  justices  for  the  mas- 
ter's salary,  or  for  repairs  above  ten 
pounds,  or  for  money  in  lieu  of  garden, 
to  be  authority  to  the  parish  officers  to 
levy  the  sums  therein  directed  half-yearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  poor  rates,  by  a 
rate  to  be  called  the  School  rate. 

#.  Householders  at  a  meeting,  with 


one  month's  notice  and  consent  of  the  of- 
ficiating minister  or  ministers  during 
a  vacancy  in  the  place  of  master,  may 
if  three  fourths  concur,  increase  the  sa- 
lary, by  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty 
pounds  a  year ;  absent  proprietors  of 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year  and  up- 
wards, voting  by  agents  authorized  in 
writing :  such  additional  salary  to  be 
levied  as  the  other  salary. 

7.  The  Schoolmaster  is  to  have  the 
freehold  of  the  house  and  garden  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  except  voting  at 
elections  of  members  of  parliament. 

8.  Repairs  as  far  as  ten  pounds  in 
two  years,  may  be  made  by  the  parish 
officers,  and  paid  by  levy  of  school-rate 
on  the  parish  as  above. 

II.  APPOINTMENT,   VISITATION,  AND 
REMOVAL  OF  THE  MASTER. 

This  branch  consists  of  three  parts. 

i.  Qualification  of  the  master. 

ii.  Election  of  the  master. 

iii.  Visitation  of  the  school. 

i.  Qualification  of  the  master. 

1.  Certificate  of  the  officiating  mi- 
nister and  three  householders  of  the  pa- 
rish where  he  last  lived  a  year,  or  of  the 
minister,  and  two  householders  of  each 
parish,  if  he  lived  in  more  than  one, 
setting  forth  his  character,  and  that  he  is 
a  member  of  the  established,  church. 

2.  Age  not  less  than  twenty-four,  nor 
more  than  forty.* 

3.  Parish  clerks  eligible  as  school- 
masters. 

i.  Officiating  minister  not  eligible. 

5.  Where  the  master  is  continued  on 
application,  the  same  certificates  ne- 
cessary. 

ii.  Election  of  the  master. 

1.  Meeting  of  householders  rated  to 
the  school-rate,  and  agents)  authorized 
in  writing,)  of  proprietors  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  and  upwards,  to  be 
called  by  one  month's  notice  in  church, 
or  chapel,  during  service,  and  on  the 
doors,  and  be  holden  in  the  school-house, 
for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  master. 

2.  Senior  parish  officer  to  preside,  and 
have  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  equality 
of  votes,  to  read  the  certificates  and 


*  It  is  proposed  to  alter  the  age,  and  to 
give  a  power  of  choosing  persons  fbrrot  r)y 
schoolmaster?,  though  not  within  the  statu- 
table age. 
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other  testimonials,  to  determine  all  dis- 
putes as  to  the  right  of  voting,  to  de- 
clare on  whom  the  choice  has  fallen, 
and  to  report  the  same  to  the  officiating 
minister. 

3.  Officiating  minister  to  call  the  per- 
so?i  chosen  before  him,  and  examine  him 
and  his  certificates,  and  to  notify  his  ap- 
probation or  rejection  to  the  parish  offi- 
cer :  if  he  approves,  the  appointment  to 
be  complete  ;  if  he  rejects,  a  new  election 
to  be  made  as  before. 

4.  Other  acting  parish  officer  to  pre- 
side and  report,  in  case  of  the  senior's 
illness  or  necessary  absence. 

5.  Where,  on  application,  a  school  is 
put  on  the  footing  of  a  parish  school, 
without  any  consideration  for  buildings 
and  lands  belonging  to  it,  or  with  a  con- 
sideration below  their  value,  the  justice 
may  appoint  the  former  master,  if  duly 
qualified,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the 
resident  officiating  minister.  All  future 
vacancies  to  be  filled  up  as  hereinbefore 
stated. 

iii  Visitation  of  the  School. 

1.  Ordinary  from  time  to  time  may 
visit  all  parish  schools  within  his  diocese, 
either 

a.  By  himself  in  person;  or 

b.  By  the  dean  within  his  deanery;  or 

c.  By  the  archekacan,  within  the  dio- 
cese or  archdeaconry  ;  or 

d.  By  the  chancellor  within  the  dio- 
cese 

2.  Visitor  may  remove  the  master. 

3.  Visitor  may  superannuate  the  mas- 
ter after  fifteen  years  service,  and  order 
him  a  pension  not  exceeding  two  thirds  of 
his  salary  ;  such  order  being  a  sufficient 
warrant  to  the  parish  officers  to  levy  the 
same  half  yearly  with  the  other  school- 
rates,  and  in  like  manner  ;  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  new  election. 

4.  Appeal  from  the  ordinary  to  the  me- 
troj)o!itan  ;  and  from  the  dean,  archdea- 
con, and  chancellor  to  the  ordinary. 

5.  Ordinary  to  make  yearly  ret  amis  of 
the  names  of  parish  schoolmasters  in  his 
diocese,  numbers  of  children  attending, 
salaries  and  emoluments,  with  remarks, 
as  a  part  of  the  returns  which  he  is  re- 
quired to  make  by  43  Geo.  III.  c.  84, 
and  57  Geo.  III.  c.  99. 

6.  Officiating  ministers    may  at  all 

*  It  is  proposed  to  give  an  appeal  to  the 
other  metropolitan,  in  the  case  of  schools 
wiikin  an  arehiepiscopul  diocese. 


times  enter  the  parish  schools,  and  exa- 
mine the  master  and  scholars  ;  and  is  re- 
quired to  answer  questions  touching  the 
state  thereof  to  the  ordinary. 

III.  ADMISSION    AND  TUITION  OF  THE 
SCHOLARS. 

This  Branch  consists  of  two  parts. 

1 .  The  manner  of  admitting  Scholars. 

2.  The  manner  of  treating  them. 

1.  Admission. 

1.  The  officiating  minister,  with  the 
advice  of  the  parish  officers,  as  assess- 
ors, shall  fix  the  rate  of  quarter  pence, 
as  often  as  the  master's  place  is  vacant ; 
not  lower  than  one  penny  per  week,  nor 
above  four  pence,  and  affix  the  same  in 
the  school-room. 

2.  Pauper  children  to  pay  one  penny 
in  ail  cases. 

3.  Officiating  minister,  with  parish 
officers,  as  assessors,  to  recommend  any 
poor  child  whose  parents  (not  receiving 
parish  relief)  cannot  pay  at  all,  to  be 
admitted  gratis. 

4.  No  distinction  whatever  to  be  made 
by  the  master,  in  his  treatment  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  scholars. 

5.  Master,  if  called  upon  to  teach  any 
children  at  extra  hours,  or  extra  things, 
may  agree  for  the  same  with  the  pa- 
rents. 

II.  Tuition. 
1  The  officiating  minister,  on  each  va- 
cancy of  the  master's  place,  is  to  fix  the 
hours  of  teaching — not  more  than  eight 
nor  less  than  six  hours  a  day — and  the 
times  of  vacation  not  more  than  twice  a 
year,  and  a  fortnight  each  time,  or  a 
month  if  in  one  vacation ;  to  affix  the 
same  in  the  school-room. 

2.  The  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  taught ; 
the  officiating  minister,  if  he  pleases,  di- 
recting, from  time  to  time,  any  passages, 
he  may  think  fit  to  be  taught  among 
others. 

3.  No  other  religious  book  whatever, 
to  be  used  or  taught  in  lessons :  no  book 
without  the  officiating  minister's  approba- 
hut  ion  ;  and  no  religious  worship,  ex- 
cept the  Lord's  Prayer  or  other  passa- 
ges of  Scripture. 

4.  Church  Catechism  to  be  taught  half 
of  one  day  in  the  week  ;  and,  if  the  offi- 
ciating minister  thinks  proper,  at  a  school 
meeting  on  Sunday  evening,  not  exceed- 
ing three  hourj. 

5.  No  child  to  be  punished,  r  cbuked, 
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admonished,  or  otherwise  molested,  for 
being  absent  with  leave  of  its  parents, 
guardians,  or  persons  having  care  of  it, 
at  the  times  when  the  Church  catechism 
is  taught. 

6.  Scholars  to  attend  the  parish  church 
once  even/  Sunday  with  the  master,  un- 
less they  attend  with  their  parents  or 
others  huoing  care  of  them  ;  but  no  child 
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to  be  punished,  rebuked,  admonished, 
or  otherwise  molested,  for  not  so  attend- 
ing, if  the  parents  or  guardians  shall 
signify  a  wish  to  that  effect,  and  that 
the  child  attends  some  other  place  of 
Christian  worship. 

7.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
to  be  the  things  taught  in  all  parish 
schools. 


VARIETIES. 

Satisfies  of  Europe,  etc. — The  following  is  translated  from  a  satistical  work 
lately  published  in  France ;  and  the  numbers  turned  into  English  denominations. 


Names  of  Population 
Countries.  milt  inns. 

Prance    29 

Austria   

Spain  in  Europe   , 

 in  the  Colonies  ... 

Great  Britain  in  Europe  17 

 in  Asia        50  , 

 in  America    1  j 

Netherlands    6 

Prussia    11 

Russia  and  Poland    52 

America    12 


11} 
\ 


28 
30 

68 


Berenue  in 
millions. 

m 


6* 


48 

7 
7 
14 

51 


Debt  in 
millions. 
144 
371 

125 

79li 

11 5^ 
28" 
25 
19 


Vaccination, — According  to  the  last 
report  of  the  National  Vaccine  Esta- 
blishment, it  appears  that,  at  Guernsey, 
only  one  case  of  small  pox  occurred  last 
year. — In  Denmark,  it  has  ceased  to 
exist  for  eight  years  past.  In  the  circle 
of  Rezat  in  Bavaria,  containing  500,000 
eouls,  the  small  pox  has  been  unknown 
since  1817.  and  that  no  less  than  712 
persons  have  died  in  London  of  that 
disease  !  Are  we  not  hence  to  consider 
those  persons  as  pests  in  society,  who 
neglect  to  have  their  children  vaccinat- 
ed ?  And  would  not  the  legislature  be 
justified  in  inflicting  the  heaviest  penal- 
ties on  all  fathers  of  families  where  the 
small  pox  is  found  ?  To  argue  that 
every  man  has  a  right  to  suit  himself, 
in  a  free  country  like  England,  is  non- 
sense. A  man  has  no  right  to  set  fire 
to  his  own  house,  or  to  commit  any  other 
act,  by  which  he  may  endanger  the  life 
Or  property  of  his  neighbour.  But  every 
man  who  refuses  to  prevent  the  small 
pox*  endangers  the  lives  of  his  neigh- 
bours; and  is  hence  an  incendiary  of  a 
deeper  hue,  and  more  deserving  of  the 
halter  than  the  honest  highwayman, 
who  may  have  been  driven  to  the  road 
by  the  cries  of  a  hungry  family : — for 
the  latter  only  attacks  the  life  of  one, 


but  the  former  attacks  the  lives  af 
thousands ! 

Freemasons. — As  there  is  some  hoax 
continually  affioat  among  the  public — ■ 
as  if  they  could  not  exist  without  some- 
thing of  the  marvellous — we  had  won- 
dered for  sometime  what  the  next  hoax 
would  be.  It  has  reached  us,  at  length, 
it  has  been  bandied  from  one  paper  to 
another,  as  such  things  always  are — but 

here  it  is :  A  chief  of  the  Society  of 

Freemasons  in  Germany,  who  died  about 
two  years  ago,  left  among  his  papers,  a 
most  remarkable  MS.  containing  a 
complete  history  of  all  the  Secret  Cere- 
monies,  views,  and  plans  of  the  Associa- 
tion. This  manuscript  has  been  print- 
ed, and  its  publication,  we  are  told, 
has  excited  an  extraordinary  sensation 
throughout  the  continent ;  and  has  al- 
ready passed  through  many  editions!! 

Niger. — M.  Depuis  has  discovered 
that  the  Niger  empties  itself  into  the 
Atlantic,  a  few  degrees  to  the  north 
of  the  Equator.  This  idea  had  been 
maintained  by  a  gentleman  of  Glasgow, 
who,  by  comparing  the  works  of  diffe- 
rent travellers,  had  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion ; — the  true  one  it  appears. 

Bat  found  in  a  tree. — The  Caledonian 
Mercury  says,  that  a  living  bat  of  a 
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scarlet  colour,  was  found  in  the  centre 
of  a  cherry  tree,  on  cutting  it  up,  on 
Mr.  Pringle's  estate  in  Selkirkshire. 
There  was  a  small  cavity  where  it  was 
found,  bat  the  wood  was  sound  and  so- 
lid on  each  side.  That  Editors  of  Pa- 
pers should  insert  such  things,  to  please 
the  weakest  and  most  ignorant  of  their 
readers,  is  natural  enough ;  but  that 
philosophers  should  busy  their  empty 
heads  in  striving  to  account  for  them,  is 
really  astonishing.  But  that  learned 
men  will  study  to  account  for  imposssi- 
bilities,  we  know  ever  since  King  Charles 
hoaxed  the  Royal  Society.  He  ask- 
ed the  members  if  they  could  explain 
this  phenomenon. — "  Take  an  equal  ba- 
lance, place  two  cups  of  water,  one  in 
each  scale,  and  balance  them  true. 
Then  put  a  small  fish  into  one  cup,  and 
it  shall  not  affect  the  balance.  The  phi- 
losophers gave  their  several  reasons  for 


the  curiosity,  till  at  last  a  young  man 
stood  up  and  denied  the  fact.  Thou  art 
right,  said  the  King. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Mr.  Whittle  of  Preston,  lias  a  com- 
prehensive history  and  description  of 
that  town,  in  a  state  of  forwardness.  It 
is  expected  to  be  ready  for  delivery  in 
April. 

A  Newspaper,  entitled  the  Centinel, 
is  advertised  for  the  town  of  Preston, 
and  to  appear  in  May. 

Mr.  Parry  has  just  published  his  ac- 
count of  his  voyage  to  discover  the  North 
West  Passage.    4to.  with  maps. 

James  Smyth,  Esq.  (one  of  the  sur- 
veyors General  of  his  Majesty's  Cus- 
toms) formerly  of  Hull,  has  in  the  press, 
a  new  edition  of  his  "  Practice  of  the 
Customs,"  to  which  will  be  added  the 
consolidated  duties. 


VALENTINE. 

A  booby  once  of  ponderous  bulk  1  knew, 
In  manners  rude,  and  with  acquirements 
few; 

|  Unus'd  alike  to  write,  or  read,  or  talk, 
!  Or  spelt  when  read,  or  stammer'd  when 
he  spoke : 

And  yet,  romantic  youths  attend  !  the 
same 

No  sooner  felt  of  love  the  "geniai  flame," 
!  Than  nature  taught  the  booby  how  to 
rhyme — ■ 

i  He  felt  !    He  sigh'd  !    He  measur'd 
words  and  time, 
And  in  the  second  month  of  every  year, 
The  pretty  cherub  thus  began  ; 

My  dear, 

The  birds  this  month  f<ra  wooing  go," 

And  oh  !  might  I ! — 
I  fear,  1  fear  it  will  be  so, 
That  I  for  love,  or  else  for  wo, 

Shall  sooner  die. 

i  I  us'd  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep, 

Both  day  and  night  ; 
But  now  1  feel  in  fury  deep 
The  bounces  of  my  bosom  leap 

In  dark  and  light. 
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Then  oh  !  my  love,  and  oh  !  my  dear, 

Wilt  thou  be  mine  ? 
Ah  !  sure  thou  wouldst  not  wish  to  see 
This  carcase  pending  from  a  tree, 

Which  might  be  thine. 

No,  Tibby,  no ;  believe  me  love  ; 

Trust,  when  I  say, 
I'll  be  as  true  as  man  can  prove ; 
And  if  on  earth  your  heart  to  move, 

I  nothing  may, 

I'll  die,  and  when  I'm  dead,  my  dear, 

I'll  say  'twas  you, 
'Twas  cruel  you,  who  sent  me  here  ; 
And  then  at  nights,  I'll  make  you  fear, 

And  startle  too. 

Full  many  a  year,  the  constant  slave 
His  Tibby  woo'd,  and  ev'ry  year  he  gave 
Fresh  proofs  of  love,  of  fear,  and  hope- 
less wo. 

At  last  the  maid,  at  three  score  years, 
her  beau 

Caress'd  with  kindness,  and  the  vernal 
glow 

W  hkh  age  had  chill'd,  was  rous'd  with 

gen'rous  wine, 
And  the  booby  liv'd,  and  lov'd,  and 

blest  his  Valentine. 

ROBERT. 

P 
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INFANCY  AND  MATURE  AGE. 
'Twas  eight  o'clock,  and  near  the  fire, 

My  ruddy  little  boy  was  seated, 
And  with  the  titles  of  atsire, 

My  ears  expected  to  be  greeted. — 
But  vain  the  thought !  by  sleep  op- 
press 'd, 

No  father  there  the  child  descried ; 
His  head  reclin'd  upon  his  breast, 
Or  nodding,  rolled  from  side  to  side. 

"  Let  this  young  rogue  be  sent  to  bed," 

More  I  had  not  had  time  to  say, 
When  the  poor  urchin  raised  his  head 

To  beg  that  he  might  longer  stay. 
Refused ;  towards  rest,  his  steps  lie  bent 

With  tearful  eye,  and  aching  heart  ; 
But  claim'd  his  play-things  eve  he  went, 

And  took  up  stairs  his  horse  and  cart. 

For  new  delay,  though  oft  denied, 
He  pleaded; — wildly  crav'd  the  boon  ; 

Tho'  past  his  usual  hour,  he  cried 
At  being  sent  away  so  soon, 

If  stern  to  him,  his  grief  I  shar'd  ; 
(Unmov'd  who  hears  his  offspring 
weep  ? ) 

Of  soothing  him,  I  half  despair'd; 
When  all  his  cares  were  lost  in  sleep. 

t(  Alas  !  poor  infant !"  I  exelaim'd, 
"  Thy  father  blushes  now  to  scan, 

In  all  which  he  so  lately  blam'd, 
The  follies  and  the  fears  of  man, 

The  vain  regret,  the  anguish  brief, 
Which  thou  hast  known,  sent  up  to 
bed, 

Pourtrays  of  man,  the  idle  grief, 

When  doom'd  to  slumber  with  the 
dead." 

And  more  I  thought — when  up  the 
stairs 

With  "  longing  ling'ring  looks"  he 
crept, 

To  mark  of  man,  the  childish  cares, 
His  play-things,  carefully,  he  kept. 

Thus  mortals  on  life's  later  stage, 

When  nature   claims   their  forfeit 
breath, 

Still  grasp  at  wealth,  in  pain  and  age, 
And  cling  to  golden  toys  in  death. 

*Tis morn  !  and  see  my  smiling  boy 

Awakes  to  hail  returning  light : 
Totfeirless  laughter  !  boundless  joy  ! 

Forgot  the  tears  of  yesternight  ! 
Thus' shall  not  man  forget  his  wo  ? 

Survive  of  age,  and  death  the  gloom  ? 
Smile  at  the  cares  he  knew  below  ? 

And  renovated,  burst  the  tomb  ? 


O,  my  Creator !  when  thy  will 

Shall  stretch  this  frame,  on  earth's 
cold  bed, 
Let  that  blest  hope  sustain  me  still, 
'Till  thought,   sense,   mem'ry — all 
are  fled. 

And  grateful  for    what   thou  may'st 

give, 

No  tear  shall  dim  my  fading  eye, 
That  'twas  thy  pleasure  I  should  live, 
And  'tis  thy  mandate  bids  me  die. 


IN  MELANCHOLY. 

Through  life  how  many  cares  arise, 
•  How  many  troubles  press, 
How  many  tears  bedew  our  eyes, 
How  many  woes  distress.  : 

How  many  dire  misfortunes  vex. 

How  many  foes  surround, 
How  many  thoughts  the  mind  perplex, 

How  many  ills  are  found  ! 

Yet,  why  at  this  to  be  distressed, 
Why  droops  my  heart  with  fear? 

I  still  with  many  joys  am  blest* 
And  find  my  comforts  here. 

Still  let  me  keep  a  conscience  pure, 

M\  sorrow  I'll  defy, 
On  that  my  hope  is  fixed  and  sure, 

On  that  I'll  still  rely. 

Let  troubles  come,  as  come  they  will, 
My  heart  shall  not  despair, 

My  mind  be  tranquil,  calm,  and  still, 
And  undisturbed  by  care. 

JAMES  GROCOTT. 


WINTER. 

TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

The  prospect  may  improve  your  mind, 
A  useful  lesson  you  may  find, 

In  this  wild  scene  ; 
How  naked  now  appears  the  vale. 
And  for  the  gentle  fanning  gale, 

Tis  blust'ring  keen. 

Where  late  the  hidden  warbler's  sung, 
Or  where  the  mellow  apples  hung, 

No  leaves  are  seen  ; 
Now  all  the  winds  discordant  bellow, 
And  ting'd  with  sickly  fading  yellow, 

Is  ev'ry  green. 
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The  garden's  beauties  now  laid  waste, 
Are  scatter'd  by  the  Borean  blast, 

And  Winter's  rage ; 
So  just  like  these,  my  lovely  maid, 
The  blooming  charms  of  beauty  fade, 

In  frosty  age. 

Again,  my  dear,  the  garden  view, 
And  mark  the  Laurel,  Box,  and  Yew, 

These  flourish  still, 
Not  winter's  rough  attendants,  keen,  . 
Their  hardy,  deep,  and  pleasant  green, 

Can  ever  kill. 

Know  then,  that  Beauty  cannot  last, 
And  soon,  ah  soon  !  my  dear,  are  past 

The  blooming  teens ; 
But  truth  and  virtue  these  survive, 
Thro'  age  and  time  they  still  shall  live, 

As  Evergreens. 

FRANCIS  WH ALLEY. 


TRANSLATION 

Of  the  Latin  poem  in  our  last,  by  the 
same  author. 

Happy  is  he  to  whom  indulgent  heaven 
A  plenitude  of  earthly  bliss  has  given  ; 
(As  we  by  men  of  worldly  minds  are 
told, 

Who  always  look  with  glowing  joy  on 
gold;) 

He  never  groans  'mid  poverty  and  need: 
Yet  happier  he,  who  oft  has  loved  to 
feed 


The  hungry  poor — to  succour  the  dis- 

trest 

Burden'd  with  woes  and  give  the 

weary  rest  ; 
Wherp'er  he  goes,  his  eye  shall  view  his 

friends, 

And,  tho'  his  lifeless  clay  to  earth  de- 
scends, 

A  life  in  many  a  grateful  breast  he  gains, 
And  the  sweet  savour  of  his  name  re- 
mains. 

He  ne'er  denied  assistance  when  desir'd, 
To  minds  with  lively  gratitude  inspir'd^ 
To  such  unask'd  he  gave: — and  who  but 
God 

On  thankless  wretches  bounties  e'er  be- 

stow'd? 

Whoe'er  among  the  Athenian  citizens 
Was  of  ingratitude  convicted  once, 
No  place  of  honour  thence  would  he 
retain, 

But  tumbled  headlong  'mongst  the  vul- 
gar train. 

The  Hebrew  nation  too,  divinely  taught, 
Punish'd  ungrateful  children  as  they 
ought, 

Thrust  forth  in  public,  and  assail'd 

with  stones, 
They  fell — unheeded  were  their  dying 

groans. 

And  what  excludes  from  heavenly  bliss 
above, 

But  hearts  ungrateful,  and  devoid  of 
love. 

My  verses  now  be  warn'd,  nor  rashly 
dare 

The  critic's  eye — you'll  find  no  mercy 
there. 


ENIGMA  14. 

Although  I  live,  I  draw  not  breath, 
To  take  me  from  my  parent's  death  ; 
Her  nurturing  care  is  ne'er  abated 
Through  life,  and  yet  we're  naught  re- 
lated : 

Her  support  is  my  supply, 
I  with  her  live,  I  with  her  die. 
"'Twixt  earth  and  heaven  I'm  always 
found, 

Yet  much  indebted  to  the  ground. 
A  numerous  progeny  I  bear, 
Which  know,  alas  !  no  parent's  care, 
On  whom  some  early  songster  preys, 
Though  captive  they  can  make  his  days. 


Me,  bards  and  priests,  as  ancients  say, 
Us'd  in  a  reverential  way  ; 
Now  in  their  rites  I'm  quite  neglected, 
Scarce  by  the  curious  inspected. 
But  hold — enough — shall  else  appear 
To  puzzling  geniuses  too  clear. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

7.  What  is  that  which  is  perfect  with 
a  head,  and  perfect  without  a  head ; 
perfect  with  a  tail,  and  perfect  without 
a  tail ;  perfect  with  a  head  and  tail ; 
and  perfect  without  a  head  or  tail  ? 
P2 
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8.  Nine  angles,  and  a  circle  not  quite  in 

the  middle, 
riease  a  man,  and  tease  a  man  wor^e 

than  a  fiddle. 

0.  "WTiat  makes  more  noise  than  a  pig 
in  a  gate  ? 

10.  Je  suis  captaine  de  vingt-quatre, 
et  sans  moi  Paris  seroit  pris. 

13.  What  kin  is  that  child  to  its  own 
father,  which  is  not  its  father's  own  son.' 

12.  What  is  that  which  the  more  you 
add  to  it,  the  less  it  weighs  ? 


QUESTION  19. 

As  I  passed  by  Masham  Church,  I 
observed,  when  my  distance  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  steeple  was  equal  to  the  height 
of  the  steeple  and  spire,  that  the  spire 
appeared  exactly  the  magnitude  of  a 
man  whose  height  was  5  feet  nine 
inches,  standing  in  the  porch,  whose 
distance,  was  |  of  the  height  of  the  Stee- 
ple and  spire  from  me — Now  it  is  known 
by  experiments  that  a  ball  will  fall  from 
tne  top  of  the  spire,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  steeple,  in  3,212(>78  seconds  of  time. 
Would  any  of  the  mathematical  corres- 
pondents of  the  Lonsdale  Magazine, 
find  the  height  of  the  steeple  and  spire, 
they  would  oblige 

J.  PEACOCK. 

Raintoji,  near  Borough  Bridge. 


ANSWERS 

TO  QUESTIONS,    ETC.   IN   OUK  EAST. 
TO   ENIGMA    1  i. 

A  faithful  servant  unto  man, 
And  always  in  the  mass ; 


\\lien  topers  have  drank  all  they  can, 

It  still  is  in  the  glass  ; 
The  doctors  oft  refer  to  it, 

Patients  of  ev 'ry  class, 
We  grant  you,  Sir  ;  and  find  your  wit, 

The  offspring  of  an  ass. 

Backbarrow. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

You've  laboured  hard,  in  vain,  alas  ! 
To  hide  the  long-eared  beast,  an  ass. 

Whicham,  Feb.  1821.  it — 

TO  CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  Substitute  k  for  v,  in  the  following 

sentence :  "  So  long  as  ye  both  do 

live,;"  which  will  then  read,  "So  long 
as  ye  both  do  like  " 

2.  A  parson. 

3.  Because  it  is  divided  into  five  quar- 
ters. This  is  rather  a  numb  answer. 

The  fifth  Quarter  of  an  ox,  like  the 
third  half  of  the  Irishman's  "fortune,  is 
only  in  a  small  room. 

4.  In  February,  because  it  is  the 
shortest  month. 

5.  A  Tanner,  at  least  in  summer. 

0*.  Because  he  is  cur-led — a  very  clum- 
sy one,  we  confess. 


TO   QUESTION  IT 

The  nat.  sine  of  the  angle  of  the 
spokes  of  the  wheel  to  the  perpendicu- 
lar is  r=  to  o'o  or  to  their  loss  of  power. 
Therefore  ==  ,05  the  nat.  sine  =  2° 
—  51'  for  the  angle  with  the  perpendi- 
cular. 

Wo\vTrpayyni)V. 


SHOOTING  FOOLS. 

A  Scotchman  giving  evidence  at  the 
bar  <;f  the  house  of  lords  in  the  affair  of 
Captain  Porteus,  and  telling  of  the  va-, 
riety  of  shots  which  were  fired  upon  that, 
unhappy  occasion;  he  was  asked,  by  the 


Duke  of  Newcastle,  what  kind  of  shot 
it  was?  "Why,"  says  the  man  in  his 
broad  dialect,  "such  as  they  shoot 
fools  with  and  the  like." — "What 
kind  of  fools?"  says  the  duke,  smil- 
ing at  the  word.  "Why,  my  lord, 
nu  k  ts,  and  such  kind  of  fools." 
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A  PETITION 
rarsEXTED  to  the  mayor  of  trestox 

A  FEW  DAYS  SINCE.* 

The  humble  petition  of  your  aggrieved 
and  unfortunate  petitioners, 

That,  we,  the  undersigned,  are  poor 
men,  burthened  with  large  families. 

That,  we  formerly  could  get  our  week's 
drinking  finished  on  the  Sunday  and 
Monday,  and  consequently  return  to 
work  on  the  Tuesday. 

That,  you  prevented  us  from  drinking 
during  the  hours  of  divine  service,  and 
thereby  compelled  us  to  drink  on  the 
Tuesday ;  thus  throwing  a  whole  day 
every  week  out  of  our  way.  All  this  we 
bore  without  complaint. 

That  now  you  have  thrown  nearly  all 
the  Sunday  away  ;  and  that  we  cannot 
possibly  get  our  drinking  done  till  even 
the  WednescUv  is  far  advanced  ;  and 
our  masters  will  not  let  us  work  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day. 

That,  as  you  are  a  man  of  humanity, 
and  have  always  evinced  a  feeling  for 
;  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  we  hope  you 
will  take  our  case  into  consideration  ; 
and  if  you  cannot  abrogate  the  law  al- 
together, you  will  make  an  exception  in 
:  our  favour  expressly.  You  will  be  sen- 
sible that  a  family  cannot  be  maintained 
out  of  three  days' labour.  If  you  please 
to  relieve  us,  we  shall  ever  drink  your 
|  health. 

(sigxed)       &c.  &c. 


LUNACY. 

In  a  late  cause  respecting  a  will,  evi- 
dence was  given  to  prove  the  testatrix 
(an  apothecary's  wife)  a  lunatic,  and 
amongst  other  things  it  was  deposed, 
that  she  had  swept  a  quantity  of  pots, 
phials,  lotions,  potions,  etc.  into  the 
street,  as  rubbish.  "I  doubt,"  said  the 
learned  j  udge,  "whether  sweeping  phy- 
sic into  the  street  be  any  proof  of  insa- 
nity." "True,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
counsel,  "  but  sweeping  the  pots  away 
certainly  was." 


*  An  order  has  been  issued  by  the  Mayor  of 
Preston,  that  no  publican  shaH  sell  any  thing 
du  Sunday,  till  the  afternoon  service  be  over. 


LEGAL  BLUNDER. 

"The  best  may  err,"  says  an  incom- 
parable bard;  hut  how  so  glaring  a  blun- 
der as  the  following  could  escape  the 
detection  of  legislators,  appears  very 
extraordinary: — A  turnpike-act  was  is- 
sued, in  which  appeared  the  following 
clause: — "The  trustees  to  meet  to  trans- 
act business  the  first  Tii.esd.aif  in  every 
month,  unless  it  .should  happen  to  be 
on  a  Sunday,  and  then  on  the  following 
day." 


LAW. 

An  Hibernian  plaintiff,  (a  gentleman 
whose  attachment  to  law  finally  induced 
him  to  sell  his  last  field  for  the  purpose 
of  prosecuting' a  man  who  broke  down 
his  fence)  died  lately  in  Ireland;  when 
in  searching  his  papers,  they  found  the 
following  memorandum; — "Cast  in  nine 
law-suits,  and  gained  one,  by  which  I 
lost  lOOUl." 


"WESLEY. 

In  the  course  of  his  voyage  to  Ameri- 
ca, Mr.  Wesley  hearing  an  unusual  noise 
in  the  cabin  of  General  Oglethorpe,  (the 
governor  of  Georgia,  with  whom  he 
sailed)  stepped  in  to  inquire  the  cause 
of  iti  on  Avhich  the  general  immediately 
addressed  him:  "Mr.  Wesley,  you  must 
excuse  me,  1  have  met  with  a  provoca- 
tion too  great  for  man  to  bear.  You 
know,  the  only  wine  I  drink  is  Cyprus 
wine,  as  it  agrees  with  me  the  best  of 
any.  1  therefore  provided  myself  with 
several  dozens  of  it,  and  this  villain  Gri- 
maldi  (his  fort  ign  servant,  who  was  pre- 
sent, and  almost  dead  with  fear)  has 
drank  up  the  whole  of  it.  But  1  will 
be  revenged  of  him.  I  have  ordered 
him  to  be  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  to  be 
carried  to  the  man  of  war  which  sails 
with  us.  The  rascal  should  have  taken 
care  how  he  used  me  so,  for  I  never ,/or- 
g-jfoe  "-  "  Then  I  hope,  sir,  (said  Mr. 
VVresley,  looking  calmly  at  him)  you 
never  sin''  The  general  was  quite  con- 
founded at  the  reproof:  and  putting  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  took  out  a  bunch 
of  keys,  which  he  threw  at  Grimaldi, 
saying,  "There,  villain,  take  my  keys, 
and  behave  better  for  the  future." 
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MARKETS. 


There  is  little  prospect  of  improve- 
ment in  the  times.  Agricultural  pro- 
duce falls  every  week,  except  in  the 
grazing  districts.  Horses  and  cattle  of 
the  best  descriptions  keep  up  their  pri- 
ces tolerably.  Manufactures  are  some- 
thing brisker,  though  not  much. 

London,  February  <22nd. 
The  latest  Returns  of  the  Average 
Price,  per  Quarter,  of  British  Corn  and 
Oatmeal,  Winchester  Measure,  as  re- 
ceived from  the  Inspector  in  the  respec- 
tive Maritime  Districts  in  England  and 
Wales,  from  which  the  Prices  that  go- 
vern Importation  are  calculated. 


Wht. 

Bar. 

Oats.  |  Meal. 

Districts 

s. 

i 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d.\s. 

d. 

58 

? 

26 

1 

20 

8j22 

J 1 

53 

6 

17 

7|22 

11 

Third   

56 

3 

22 

10 

IS 

4122 

1  1 

53 

1025 

3 

1(3 

3j22 

11 

Fifth  

56 

1 

27 

8 

20 

9122 

11 

Sixth  

57 

6 

27 

G 

19 

7|16 

id 

55 

29 

-4 

21 

2|18 

1 

Eighth   

5:3 

3 

28 

2 

17 

10|17 

1 

19 

11 

22 

1  1 

L4 

6|22 

11 

Tenth   

51 

9 

25 

3 

20 

9|22 

11 

Eleventh  ... 

55 

10 

25 

1 

17 

7122 

11 

Twelfth  ... 

54 

6 

23 

10 

20 

H'22 

11 

Aggregate 
Average 

54 

7 

25 

6 

18 

9|21 

6 

PROVINCIAL  MARKETS. 
LONDON. 

Wheat  from  32s.  od.  to  50s.  Od. 

Barley  18    0  .        27  0 

Oats   24    0   27  0 


V  qr. 


LIVERPOOL. 

Wheat  from    7s.  9d,  to   8s.  Od.  V  70  lb. 

Barley  .    3    9  3  11  60 

Oats   2    4          2    6  45 

Oat  Meal  _  22    0  ~~  25    0  240 
Fine  Flour    40    0  —  42  0 

PRESTON. 

WTieat  from  '^is.  Od.  to  Os.  od.  p  win. 
Meal   28    6          0    0  V  load. 

GARSTANG. 

Wheat  from  28s.  Od.  to  Os.  Od.^win. 

Meal   29  3    0    0  V  load. 

Beans  16  9    0    0^  win. 

Potatoes  ~~    4  8  —  0    0  #  load. 

Butter   1  3  ™  0    0  lb. 


LANCASTER. 


Wheat  from  34s.  Id.  to   Os.  Od.  V  Id. 

Oats  17  10  ~~    0  0 

Oat-meal  ^  28    6|  0  0 


Flour    from  36s.  0  to  38s.  0  P  pack. 

Meal  ~~         26    0  ~~  29    0  V  load. 

Tallow  ,    5    6  ~~  5    9  ^  st. 

Hides    4    0—0  6 

Butter  0  10|~~1    0  l*  lb. 

HURT ON   IN  LONSDALE. 

Wheat  from  30s.  Od.  to  33s.  Od.  V  Id. 

Oats  20  0           22  0 

Oat-meal  _  28  0         31  0 

Potatoes         0  4    0  0  ^  hp. 

KIRKBY  LONSDALE. 

Meal  from  27s.  Od.  to  29s.  Od.  W  Id. 

Wheat         30    0           34  0 

Oats   17    0           22  0 

Potatoes  .   0    4  0    0  V  hoop, 

Butter    1    1    0    0  V  lb. 


CARTMEL. 

Wheat  from  3 is.  6d.  to  37s.  6d.  load. 

Oats  6s.  0  8    6  bush. 

Butter   „~   0  11  ~  0    0  lb. 

0    3|  0    0  if  hoop. 


Potatoes 


I'LVEKSTON. 


Wheat  from  32s.  Od.  to  38s.  Od.  V  Id. 

Oats   7    0           10   0  ^  bush. 

Butter    0  11   0  0  I*  lb. 

KENDAL. 

Wheat  from  30s.  Od.  to  37s.  Od.  V  Id. 

Oats   17    0           20    0    V  Id. 

Oatmeal         2    0    2    2  V  st. 

Butter    0  10  ™    0  11  lb. 

PENRITH. 

Wheat  from  15s.  Od.  to  Os.  Od.  V  bh. 

Barley          12    0   0  0 

Oats  ~—  20    0    0    0  ^  qr. 


FAIRS  IN  MARCH. 

5.  Bury. — 6.  Burnley. — 20.  Sedbergh. 
22.  Kendal.— 24.  Clithero.—  27.  Pres- 
ton.— 31.  Durham. 


TIDE  TABLE. 
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The  tides  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  from  the  following  table,  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  winds;  if  a  strong  wind  blow  with  the  tide,  there  will 
be  a  higher  tide,  earlier  high  water,  and  later  crossing;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  wind  blow  against  the  tide,  there  will  be  a  lower  tide,  a  later  high  water,  and 
earlier  crossing. 


HIGH  WATER. 

Time  of  begin- 

DAYS. 

Liverpool, 
Lytham, 
Glasson,  Peel, 
Whitehaven. 

Lancaster, 
Ulverston, 
Grange, 
llavenglass. 

ning  to  cross 
Lancaster  and 
Ulverston 
sands. 

Height 
of 
the 
tides. 

mom. 

even. 

morn. 

even. 

morn. 

even. 

Thursday  .. 
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We  have  this  month  been  obliged  to  postpone  the  Tale  of  Formosissima,  till  the 
next  Number,  in  order  to  wake  room  for  some  account  of  Kenil worth  ;  ( for  we 
know  how  great  favourites  these  worKs  are  with  our  readers; )  we  were  also  destroys 
to  present  our  friends  with  a  copious  Abstract  of  Brougham's  Education  Bill.  We 
thought  that  by  giving  this  Abstract  now,  our  readers  would  have  time  to  examine 
its  merits,  previous  to  its  being  brought  into  the  House. 

When  we  mentioned  last  month,  that  Anthony  and  Antionctte  had  liberty  to  talk 
themselves  kind  again,  by  our  parlour  fire,  we  had  no  design  of  allowing  any  brawls 
in  the  house.  Antlonette  will  therefore  excuse  us  for  modestly  lighting  our  pipes 
with  her  more  than  delicate  epistle. 

"  Immodest  wards,  admit  of  no  defence, 
But  this, 

That  leant  of  decency,  is  want  of  sense." 

The  lines,  called  "  Marriage,  a  fragment,"  are  not  so  properly  a  fragment,  us  a 
bundle  of  fragments.  We  very  reluctantly  reject  thou,  merely  because  ivc  could  not 
find  one  good  line  among  them.  Itlarriage  may  be  only  an,  "  aj^bitrary  restric- 
tion," and  the  author  may  act  in  compliance  with  his  own  theory  by  renouncing- 
the  tie,  for  anything  we  know;  but  the  ladies,  to  whom  he  appeal?  so  forcibly,  will 
few  of  them,  ire  believe,  prove  converts  to  his  doctrine.  That  is  if  we  have  rightly 
understood  his  meaning ; — an  assertion  which  we  will  by  no  means  hazard. 

The  Poem  on  Avenkam  is  come  to  hand. 

The  Question  by  Mr.  Knowles,  has  been  received. 

The  "  Irish  Idiot  Boy"  was  heartily  welcome.  We  dare  venture  to  predict  that 
this  writer \  will  be  a.  favourite  with  our  readers.  And  we  would  suggest  to  him  the 
expediency  of  his  assuming  some  constant  Signature,  if  he  does  not  think  proper  to 
gratify  us  with  his  real  name. 

Mr.  Lambert's  sonnet,  has  reached  us. 

We  can  assure  <rA  Native"  that  it  is  our  intention  to  give  some  account  of  Ken- 
dal, as  soon  as  ire  can  procure  the  necessary  information.  It  must  be  some  time 
before  we  cm  accomplish  this. 

C's  valuable  Letter  is  just  received- 


In  our  itexf  we  shall  gfae  a  beautiful  aquatinta  view  of  the  residence 
of  Thomas  S /unlet  html,  E<q.  or  Uiverston. — Besides,  Letters  from 
the  Lakes. —  Remains  of  the  late  Mr.  Langhome,  oj  Kirkbij-Ste- 
■phen. —  Account  of  Mr.  //.  Hunt's  new  order  of  Knighthood.— 
Jteviem  of  Mr,  A Hens  new  work  on  Christianity,  etc.  etc. 

Printed  b>j  A.  Foster,  Repositnri/  Office,  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 
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"  WHATEVER  PLEASES  ME  REST,  IS  BEST." 

LITTLE  CROFT. 

A  descriptive  account  of  Little  Croft,  near  UlversTon,  the  residence  of 
Tiiqmas  Sunderla  ND,  Esq.  ornamented  with  a  collect  aqnatinta  engraving. 

The  careless  glance  of  the  passing  visitor  discovers  few  beauties  in  this  country, 
but  those  with  which  the  Lakes  abound.  But  an  inhabitant,  or  one  acquainted 
with  its  capabilities,  will  not  be  less  delighted  with  the  vicinity  of  the  Sands. 
Many  an  unexpected  spot  on  these  shores,  will  be  found  to  possess  beauties, 
which  we  look  for  in  vain  among  the  often  eulogized  lakes.  The  ever  varying 
appearance  of  the  sands,  gives  to  the  same  view  all  the  diversity  which  variety 
could  sigh  for.  They  are  now  covered  with  passengers,  on  horse  and  foot ;  and 
merchandise  of  every  description,  passing  and  repassing  in  all  directions  ; — in  a 
few  hours,  the  whole  scene  is  covered  by  the  sea,  bearing  on  its  bosom  the  light 
trimmed  bark,  proudly  steering  for  the  intended  port.  Even  this  variety  is  again 
varied.  One  day  the  glassy  surface  of  the  water  possesses  all  the  smoothness  of 
a  mirror,  with  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  to  swell  the  flagging  canvass ; — the  next 
day  perhaps  the  tide  shall  be  tossed  with  all  the  commotion  of  a  "  storm  at  sea," 

the  white  surges  lashing  the  vessels  on  their  way.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  traits 

peculiar  to  the  scenery  attached  to  a  situation  like  that  of  the  subject  of  the  an- 
nexed plate. 

Little  Croft,  the  residence  of  Thomas  Sunderland,  Esq.  is  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  sea-port  town  of  Ulverston  ;  the  principal  entrance  opening  out  of 
Cavendish  Street.  This  house — like  most  others  in  the  Lake  district — is  built 
rather  for  living  in,  than  for  looking  at.  In  countries  destitute  of  natural  scenery, 
we  behold  splendid  mansions,  peeping  out  of  groves,  as  level  as  corn  fields.  But 
in  a  country  like  ours,  where  natural  beauty  is  the  predominating  character,  the 
good  taste  of  the  inhabitants  has  taught  them  the  folly  of  attempting  to  rival  the 
plastic  charms  of  the  scene.  Hence  a  simplicity  exactly  in  unison  with  nature's 
own  style,  distinguishes  most  of  our  genteel  buildings.  In  a  few  instances,  (and 
only  a  few,)  this  important  rule  has  been  dispensed  with. — But  it  is  not  our 
business  to  make  invidious  comparisons. 

We  therefore  recommend  this  view  of  Little  Croft  to  the  notice  of  our  southern 
readers,  because  it  is  one  of  a  very  numerous  class  of  buildings — a  class  in  which 
comfort  is  studied  rather  than  ostentation.  As  we  shall  probably  have  to  notice 
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several  other  gentlemen's  seats  of  a  similar  description,  we  shall  omit  any  mention 
of  the  interior  to  some  future  opportunity — only  remarking  that  it  contains  an 
elegant  entrance  hall,  dining  room,  drawing  room,  sitting  rooms,  and  offices  at- 
tached. 

In  this  country,  though  there  may  be  a  similarity  in  the  construction  of  the 
dwellings,  which  precludes  the  necessity  of  minute  detail,  there  is  generally  some 
peculiarity  to  be  found  in  each.  It  is  this  that  we  are  most  desirous  to  direct  our 
attention  to. 

The  principal  beauty  of  Little  Croft  is  the  varied  and  extensive  view  from  the 
lawn  in  front.  The  foreground  of  the  scene  is  a  rich  display  of  meadows  and 
cornfields,  enlivened  agreeably  with  cottages  and  farm  houses,  imperceptibly  lost 
among  the  far-spreading  plantations  of  Conishead  Priory.  The  bolder  features 
of  the  home  scenery,  are  agreeably  contrasted  with  the  softer  middle  distance  of 
Morecambe  Bay  ;  with  its  harsh  and  irregular  indentations  finely  mellowed  by 
the  distance.  The  southermost  part  of  Cartmel,  jutting  out  into  the  Bay,  is  so 
near  as  to  retain  its  green,  and  yet  so  distant  as  to  be  deprived  of  any  thing  like 
harshness.  Upwards  of  twenty  miles  from  the  eye,  Lancaster  lifts  its  castle- 
crowned  eminence  into  the  "  clear  blue  sky ;"  and  forms  a  charming  object  in  the 
background,  as  it  assumes  so  many  varieties  of  tint  from  the.  varying  atmosphere. 
Ileysham  church  is  also  a  beautiful  object  breaking  sweetly  upon  the  horizon. 
On  a  bright,  sunny  day,  a  few  windings  of  the  Lune  may  be  seen,  like  streaks  of 
liquid  silver  ;  over  which,  in  clear  weather,  Cockerham  wind-mill  is  distinctly  vi- 
sible. The  coast,  north  of  Lancaster,  with  its  white  villages,  is  a  delightful  ob- 
ject when  the  afternoon  sun  renders  it  prominent.  The  lofty  ridge  of  Clougha 
bounds  the  vision  beyond  this ;  but  Ingleborough  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
object  in  the  whole  picture.  Those  who  reside  in  its  neighbourhood,  can  form 
no  conception  of  its  beauty,  as  seen  from  Ulverston.  When  it  chooses  to  appear 
without  its  cap,  it  assumes  so  delicate  a  neutral  tint,  varying  its  hue  from  a  soft 
cerulean  blue,  to  the  most  exquisite  purple  imaginable.  Its  aerial  die  forms  such 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  brown  green  hills  of  Cartmel,  with  which  it  seems  to 

be  in  immediate  contact,  that  the  eye  dwells  on  it  with  peculiar  pleasure.  Such 

is  a  faint— and  but  a  faint  outline  of  this  extensive  picture. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  country,  as  seen  from  the 
house,  but  the  view  of  the  house  as  seen  from  the  country,  is  sufficiently  repre- 
sented by  the  accompanying  plate.  Its  greatest  beauty,  as  may  be  observed, 
arises  from  its  bold  shelter  of  lofty  trees — always  a  pleasing  object  in  any  view. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  plate,  no  one  would  suppose  that  it  held  such  close 
proximity  to  the  town,  as  it  really  does.  This  rural  air  is  given  by  means  of  the 
trees,  which  shelter  it  on  the  north  side,  next  the  town  ;  and  the  turnpike  road  is 
shut  out  by  one  side  of  a  broad  avenue,  which  diverges  from  the  house,  on  the 
east  and  west  sides.  By  thus  simply  but  tastefully  improving  the  capabilities  of 
the  place,  Little  Croft  is  rendered  both  a  country  and  a  town  house. 
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LETTER  IV. 

Dear  Tom, 

I  never  doubted  it  much — but  ?if  T 
had  been  rather  incredulous  on  the  sub- 
ject— I  should  now  be  convinced  that 
true  genius  is  confined  neither  to  coun- 
try nor  colour  It  blooms  as  brightly  in 
an  African  jungle,  as — as — even  as  in 
your  college,  Tom.  Opportunity  may 
direct  it  to  nobler  ends,  and  education 
may  lend  it  assistance;  but  the  etherial 
spark  of  heaven's  own  fire,  is  scattered 
with  a  generous  but  an  indiscriminate 
hand  wherever  man  has  constructed  a 
dwelling — whether  that  dwelling  be  a 
palace  or  a  wigwam. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  reasoning 
by  a  conversation,  to  which  I  was  a  si- 
lent auditor,  the  other  evening,  between 
my  uncle  and  a  neighbouring  clergy- 
man ; — a  man  of  plain  but  solid  infor- 
mation. And,  what  is  more  to  our  pur- 
pose, Tom,  he  was  a  man  of  simple 
manners  and  benevolent  feelings — just 
such  a  man  as  you  and  I  have  often 
pictured  to  ourselves,  while  reading 
Goldsmith's  Country  Clergyman. 

BLACK  JACK,  OF  GRAITH  WAITE. 

He  told  us,  that  a  few  years  since, 
Mr.  Sandys  of  Graithwaite  had  a  negro 
servant,  from  his  colour,  called  Black 
Jack.  This  man,  though  retained  only 
in  a  menial  situation,  exhibited  the  most 
astonishing  abilities.  He  very  soon  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing ;  he  studied  arithmetic  and  the  ma- 
thematics with  ^wonderful  success ;  and 
was  a  proficient  in  music.  He  studied 
the  last  as  a  science  ;  and  many  speci- 
mens of  his  beautiful  manner  of  prick- 
ing tunes,  are  carefully  preserved  by  the 
neighbouring  peasantry.  His  progress 
in  these  useful  and  elegant  accomplish- 
ments, was  by  no  means  attributable  to 
the  patronage  of  his  master.  For  his 
hours  of  study  were  only  casually  snatch- 
ed from  his  time  of  sleep  or  recreation. 
An  old  granary  was  his  library,  and  a 
corn  chest  his  writing-desk.  What 
must  the  powers  of  this  man's  mind 
have  been,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  even 
of  abstruse  sciences,  without  any  assis- 
tance or  encouragement ;  without  even 
the  benefit  of  literary  acquaintances  ? 
For  he  was  shut  out  from  the  world 
among  woods  and  hills.  Had  he  been 
associated  with  cultivated  society,  or  sti- 


mulated forward  by  some  intelligent 
protector,  he  certainly  would  have  left 
many  of  Britain's  sluggish  sons  behind. 
What  he  accomplished  was  due  to  him- 
self alone.  If  he  had  possessed  the  pri- 
vileges of  Ignatius  Sancho,  he  would 
doubtlessly  have  surpassed  him  in  ac- 
quirements. In  his  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, he  was  more  admired  for  his 
feats  of  strength  and  agility,  than  for 
his  mental  excellences ;  because  he  lived 
in  a  country  where  the  inhabitants 
could  appreciate  the  former,  while  they 
knew  Utile  and  cared  less  about  the  lat- 
ter. When  he  had  solved  a  difficult 
mathematical  problem,  no  one  knew 
what  he  had  been  doing.  They  were 
rather  inclined  to  laugh  at  him  for 
wasting  his  time  over  a  piece  of  a  blue 
slate  and  a  few  white  figures,  to  them 
without  use  or  meaning ;  but  when  he 
swum  over  the  lake  and  returned  again 
with  apparent  ease,  every  one  knew  that 
he  had  excelled  the  whole  country,  for 
they  knew  the  strength  of  arm  requisite 
for  such  an  undertaking.  Poor  Jack  is 
dead,  and  very  few  recollect  any  thing 
more  about  him,  than  that  he  was  a 
good  swimmer  and  fond  of  books.  Ad- 
verse fortune,  with  him,  as  with  many 
others,  rendered  his  talents  and  his  ge- 
nius of  no  other  use  than  to  amuse  a 
solitary  hour.  His  name  is  nearly  for- 
gotten, and  his  fame  was  never  remem- 
bered. 


"  I  wish,"  said  my  uncle,  "  he  had 
been  in  Preston."  "  Yes,"  said  my  fa- 
ther, in  his  usual  sarcastic  manner, 
"  every  man  of  genius  finds  encourage- 
ment there."  "  I  wish  he  had  been  in 
our  service,"  replied  my  uncle,  with 
rather  more  emphasis  than  the  sentence 
seemed  absolutely  to  require.  The 
lambent  fire  was  instantly  kindled  in 
my  sister's  countenance.  She  felt  the 
full  force  of  my  uncle's  wish,  and  she 
accorded  so  freely  with  his  generous 
sentiments,  that  he  seemed  to  her  only 
to  be  uttering  her  own  words. 

You  are  thinking,  brother,  that  I 
might  have  learned  that  negroes  were 
human  beings,  like  ourselves,  without 
rambling  as  far  as  Newby  Bridge ;  and 
that  you  are  anxious  to  obtain  some  ac- 
count of  the  country.  You  shall 

have  it. 

When  I  tell  you  that  there  is  a  bridge 
over  the  river,  close  to  the  inn,  consist- 
ing of  five  arches,  you  will  instantly 
Q  2 
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figure  to  yourself  some  excellent  piece 
o.  architecture.  You  may  spare  your- 
s$tt  the  trouble.  You  must  recollect 
that  I  am  in  a  country  where  art  has 
done  little  and  nature  much.  Indeed, 
all  that  art  can  do  in  such  a  country,  is 
to  assist  nature.  The  province  of  art  is 
little  more  than  suffering  trees  to  grow, 
and  preventing  them  from  concealing 
the  beauties  of  the  scene — to  plant  a 
few  more  where  nature  may  have  acci- 
dentally omitted  them — to  cut  down 
one  here  and  there,  where  they  are  too 
profuse — and  to  render  the  access  to  the 
best  prospects,  as  easy  as  possible. — 
Above  the  bridge,  the  water  is  gradu- 
ally narrowing  from  a  lake  to  a  river ; 
the  stream  is  scarcely  perceptible — the 
banks  arc  adorned  with  trees  of  various 
kinds,  and  of  almost  every  growth — the 
uniformity  of  the  forest  is  however  oc- 
casionally broken  by  cornfields,  mea- 
dows, pleasure  grounds,  and  villas  ; — 
below  the  bridge,  the  water  is  more  con- 
tracted— it  dashes  from  one  crag  to  an- 
other with  an  impetuosity  that  forms  a 
charming  contrast  with  the  smoothness 
of  the  lake  above — the  banks  are  very 
steep,  and  almost  covered  with  wood — the 
bridge  itself  stands  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  a  delightful  amphitheatre  of  majestic 
hills — and  every  thing  in  the  vicinity 
has  a  rural  aspect.  What  kind  of  a 
bridge  would  you  erect  in  such  a  place  ? 
— A  rural  one,  I  know  would  be  your 
reply.  Such  a  one  has  been  erected. 
It  is  constructed  entirely  of  unhewn 
stones,  rough  as  they  came  from  the 
quarry.  And  nothing  could  accord  so 
well  with  the  surrounding  scene,  as  this 

simple  piece  of  rustic  architecture.  

Palladio  knew  nothing  of  this. 

The  place  scarcely  deserves  the  name 
of  a  village, — The  seat  of  James  Ma- 
ch ell,  Esq,,  is  the  most  prominent  fi- 
ure  ;  a  sweet  retirement  it  is,  and  com- 

ands  an  extensive  view  up  the  lake. 
A  blacksmith's  shop  joins  the  corner  of 
the  bridge.  The  inn,  plain  but  com- 
fortable, exactly  suited  to  the  place,  is 
close  to  the  other  end.  Near  this,  but 
still  nearer  the  water,  stands  a  simple 
cottage,  the  only  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. This  we  were  informed  was  once 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Riley,  author  of 

the  "  Itinerant."  But  why  waste 

words,  when  words  can  convey  no  idea 
of  the  beauties  I  would  describe. 

I  must  not  forget  to  inform  you  what 
a  delightful  amusement  I  have  witness- 


ed, or  rather  enjoyed.  Yesterday, 
after  dinner,  we  were  preparing  for 
an  excursion  to  the  iron  foundry  and 
cotton  works  at  Backbarrow,  about  a 
mile  distant,  when  the  landlord  very 
politely  informed  us  that  some  young 
gentlemen  were  going  into  a  wood  aeon 
hunting,  and  would  be  very  glad  of  our 
company.  "Our  people  cannot  go," 
replied  my  father,  "  they  want  to  see 
the  iron  and  cotton  works,  things  which 
they  never  see  in  Preston  ;  for  con  hunt- 
ing they  know  no  use  it  can  be  of 
when  they  get  home."  "  My  dear  sa- 
tirical father,"  said  my  sister,  "  let  us 
by  all  means  sec  this  con,  hunting;  I 
never  remember  an  exhibition  of  that 
kind  coming  to  Preston."  "  Such  things, 
I  believe,  are  very  rare  in  Preston," 
said  a  young  gentleman,  who,  my  father 
afterwards  asserted,  was  a  portrait  pain- 
ter, from  the  intent  manner  in  which 
he  studied  my  sister's  features. 

We  left  the  inn,  all  apparently  in 
high  spirits  ;  hut  curiosity,  rather  than 
enthusiasm  in  the  sport,  was  the  stimu- 
lus with  some  of  us.  "We  were  about 
twelve  in  number,  exclusive  of  the  dogs. 
The  most  prominent  in  the  group,  was 
the  blacksmith,  without  his  coat,  and 
his  hands  and  face  indicating  the  nature 
of  his  useful  but  laborious  occupation. 

My.  sister,  anxious,  I  believe,  for  her 
uncle  rather  than  herself,  asked  if  there 
was  no  danger  in  the  sport  ?  "  Yes," 
said  the  landlord,  "  the  ground  is  rough, 
and  without  care,  you  may  get  Rankled 
among  the  bushes."  "  But  the  ani- 
mal," answered  my  sister  ;  "  is  there  no 
danger  from  it  ?  for  my  uncle  is  old, 
and  cannot  easily  escape  out  of  its  way." 
1  confess,  I  had  felt  some  fears,  (entire- 
ly for  my  uncle,  recollect,)  but  our 
young  friend  dissipated  them  all,  by 
telling  us  that  a  con  was  only  the  pro- 
vincial name  for  a  squirrel.  I  thought 
my  uncle  stepped  rather  lighter,  alter 
this  intelligence.  My  father  remarked 
that  if  we  caught  one  it  would  be  no- 
thing among  so  many.  We  had  a  low 
hedge  to  scale  before  we  got  into  the 
wood  ;  and  a  Laker,  a  banker's  son,  from 
London,  in  an  elegant,  thin  lounge  coat, 
and  nankin  trowscrs,  proposed  to  help 
my  sister  over  the  fence.  "  Thank  you," 
said  she  ;  and  stepped  over  the  bending 
boughs  like  a  wood  nymph.  Either 
fear  of  breaking  the  hedge,  or  some  e- 
quivalent  fear,  detained  the  young  bank- 
er till  the  company  was  fairly  under 
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cover,  as  the  sportsmen  termed  it.  He 
then  began  to  elimb  the  hedge,  trying 
the  strength  of  each  bough,  as  he  as- 
cended. "  Never  fear  them,"  said  the 
blacksmith,  "  they  hare  carried  me  ; 
and  I  am  at  least  half  a|ton  heavier  than 
you."  The  young  banker  gained  the 
.summit  of  the  hedge ;  and  there  he 
stood,  tottering  upon  the  elastic  boughs,  j 
unable  either  to  proceed  or  retreat. 
"  For  charity's  sake,"  said  my  father  to 
my  sister,  "go  and  assist  the  young 
sportsman  down."  "  He  is  'tremblingly 
alive'  to  the  joys  of  the  game,"  said  my 
sister,  as  she  hastened  to  lend  him  her 
hand;  for  all  the  more  seasoned  hunters 
only  laoked  upon  this  accident  as  a  part  of 
the  amusement.  Her  interposition  came 
too  late.  For  the  degrading  idea  of  being 
helped  down  by  a  lady,  irritated  him  so 
mueh,  that  he  began  to  vibrate  like  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock  that  beats  thirds, 
and  down  he  tumbled.  An  unceremo- 
nious stake  in  the  hedge  caught  the 
skirts  of  his  lounge  ;  and  he  remained, 
like  honest  Bailie  Jarvis,  in  "  mid  air," 
and  might  have  continued  there,  had 
not  the  strong  limbs  of  the  blacksmith, 
and  the  slight  texture  of  his  coat  both 
contributed  to  his  release. 

Had  such  an  accident  happened  in 
Preston,  the  unfortunate  sufferer  would 
have  been  re-suspended  in  every  com- 
pany he  had  entered,  for  at  least  ten 
days  ;  but  here  a  sense  of  delicacy  which 
nature  cultivates  in  her  votaries,  but 
which  a  polite  education  tends  to  de- 
stroy, prevented  any  allusion  to  the 
unlucky  hedge.  Our  young  friend  did 
once  or  twice  direct  my  sister's  eyes  to 
the  additional  opening  in  the  banker's 
coat,  but  he  said  nothing. 

After  winding  round,  or  rather  through 
the  thickets,  for  a  considerable  way,  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  a  clump 
of  tall  old  oaks.  "  Now  for  the  Con  \" 
exclaimed  a  number  of  voices.  1  was 
ail  on  tiptoe,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
squirrel  in  its  native  woods.  Our  young 
friend,  who  had  kept  so  close  to  my  sis- 
ter, and  had  carefully  shaded  by,  any 
impudent  branch,  that  might  have  been 
inclined  to  salute  her  too  roughly,  seem- 
ed all  alive  to  the  sport.  He  bent  his 
keen  eye  to  the  top  branches  of  the  oaks; 
but  observed  that  he  could  not  see  a 
con  .shear.  The  landlord,  who  had 
walked  to  the  wood  on  a  stick,  laid  his 
cudgel  pretty  freely  round  the  trunks 
of  the  trees,  the  blacksmith  did  the 


same  ;  one  or  two  got  broken  branches, 
which  they  threw  into  the  tree  topL  a 
nimble  boy  ascended  one  tree,  with  <  i 
agility  that  would  have  done  no  discn 
dit  to  a  public  performer.  "  A  Con  ! 
A  Con  !"  echoed  through  the  wood,  as 
the  beautiful  little  animal  sprung  from 
the  oak  in  which  it  had  been  concealed, 
to  a  sycamore  at  nearly  twenty  yards 
distance.  It  flew  (for  it  was  more  like 
flying  than  leaping)  in  a  fine  curve 
right  over  our  heads,  caught  a  slender 
twig  with  its  feet,  and  was  instantly 
lost  again.  "It  skulks  on  one  of  the 
branches,"  said  our  young  friend  ; 
"  heave  sticks  up  to  rouse  it  again  ;  'tis 
going  to  be  sulky."  Every  one  now 
got  a  stick  ;  one  of  them  moved  the 
bough  where  it  sat ;  away  it  scampered 
to  the  end  of  the  branch,  and  sprung 
right  off  to  another  tree.  Every  stick 
was  hurled  at  it  as  it  flew,  but  it  reached 
the  next  tree  in  safety. 

In  his  anxiety  to  avoid  the  falling 
sticks  which  came  down  like  a  shower 
on  all  sides,  the  young  banker  slipped 
up  to  the  knee  in  an  open  drain,  and 
shockingly  discoloured  his  white  stock- 
ings and  nankin  trowsers.  "  I  wonder," 
said  my  father,  "  that  this  giddy  girl  of 
ours  cannot  take  better  care  of  the 
young  sportsman  ;  and  keep  him  out  of 
harm's  way."  Why  he  laid  such  em- 
phasis on  sportsman,  I  cannot  tell ;  as 
he  never  made  any  pretensions  to  elocu- 
tion. 

The  con  did  not,  this  time,  lurk  a- 
mong  the  twigs,  but  hurried  forward 
through  the  trees  with  a  rapidity  quick 
as  thought.  In  taking  a  desperate  leap, 
the  animal  had  evidently  missed  its  cal- 
culation ;  for  it  came  to  the  ground  in 
what  Mr.  Bamber  would  have  called  a 
parabolic  curve.  The  dogs  sprung  to 
the  place,  the  men  clapped  and  shouted, 
my  sister  and  her  young  friend  pressed 
to  the  "  front  of  the  fray,"  the  black- 
smith cleared  the  litter  away  with  the 
landlord's  walking  slick,  and  the  young 
banker  enjoyed  the  wild  ecstacy  of  the 
company  from  behind  the  shelter  of  a 
tree. 

While  I  was  expecting  every  minute 
to  hear  that  it  was  dead,  I  beheld  it 
whisking  up  the  smooth  trunk  of  a  so- 
litary ash.  "  Now,"  cries  the  London- 
er, we  can  easily  catch  it  •  for  it  can 
get  no  higher  than  the  top  of  the  tree." 
•c  Yes,"  said  my  father,  "  we 


have  it  now. 


y  ratner,  we  shall  soon 
I  thought  indeed  there 
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wrr-  'io  escape  ;  but  rendered  desperate 
by  the  chase,  it  flung  itself  right  over 
•  ur  heads,  into  another  tree  on  tlie  other 
side  of  the  plain.  "  What  a  pity,"  said 
my  sister,  "  to  destroy  such  an  agile 
pretty  little  animal  !  "  This,"  said  our 
young  friend,  "  is  sport."  "  I  own," 
she  replied,  "  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the 
little  nimble  creature  skipping  from  tree 
to  tree  ;  but  I  should  not  feel  much  de- 
light in  seeing  one  of  these  great  dogs 
devour  the  inoffensive  animal." 

Arhile  my  sister  and  her  guardian 
M  ere  thus  moralizing,  the  con  took  an- 
other of  its  desperate  leaps  ;  but  the 
sportsmen  were  on  their  guard,  and  se- 
ven or  eight  sticks  were  hurled  into  the 
air  at  once.  One  of  them — the  black- 
smith's, I  believe — struck  the  squirrel 
over  the  head.  Down  it  plumped  into 
the  mouth  of  a  terrier,  and  its  boundings 
were  terminated  at  one  stroke.  The 
young  Londoner  now  came  forward; 
and  observing  that  it  was  really  dead, 
ventured,  but  not  without  evident  tre- 
pidation, to  touch  it.  He  admired  its 
bushy  tail,  its  glossy  skin,  and  slender 
form  exceedingly ;  and  my  father  re- 
marking that  the  young  banker  had 
been  the  greatest  sufferer  in  the  con 
hunt,  the  prize  was  unanimously  voted 
to  him.  He  promised  to  take  it  to 
London,  for  the  inspection  of  his  friends. 
You  may  therefore  perhaps  be  amused 
with  his  edition  of  the  part  he  took  in 
this  chace,  as  it  may  hereafter  appear 
in  the  pages  of  the  London  or  the  New 
Monthly. 

If  I  was  to  repeat  all  the  jokes  that 
passed  at  the  inn,  after  our  return  from 
the  wood,  I  should  fill  more  paper  than  I 
have  to  spare.  The  landlord  detailed 
all  the  con  hunts  that,  had  occurred  in 
his  memory.  The  blacksmith  did  the 
same ;  and  others  followed  their  ex- 
ample, till  I  found  that  con  hunting 
must  have  occupied  the  chief  part  of 
-til  their  lives.  From  the  cons,  they  wan- 
dered off  to  foxes,  hares,  and  even 
brocks  and  otters.  ( )ne  had  been  bitten 
through  the  hand  by  a  con,  another  had 
a  piece  out  of  his  leg  by  the  bite  of 
■  otter.  Every  time  the  glass  circu- 
Ved,  the  marvellous  increased;  and 
every  improbable  story  made  room  for 
another  still  more  so. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  when  we  retired  to 
rest,  they  were  as  busy  hunting  cons,  as 
they  had  been  anytime  during  the  day; 
and*  I  laid  my  head  on  the  pillow,  only 


to  re-witness  the  astonishing  bounds 
and  leaps  of  the  little  squirrel.  Bounds 
which  nothing  could  surpass  except  the 
tongues  of  the  company  in  the  front 
parlour. 

The  next  morning  was  remarkably 
fine,  and  the  chaise  was  at  the  door  at 
an  early  hour.  We  bade  farewell  to 
Newby  Bridge  and  all  its  enchanting 
scenes,  just  as  the  sun  had  gilded  the 
bright  front  of  Mr.  MacheH's.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  of 
light  and  shade,  produced  by  such  a 
morning  on  such  a  scene.  Mr.  Harri- 
son's had  the  tinge  of  morning  glittering 
upon  it — the  woods  and  groves  around 
it,  sparkled  with  dew  drops — the  birds 
were  carolling  in  Finsthwaite  woods 
most  melodiously — Mr.  Townley's  was 
enveloped  in  a  deep  shade,  thrown  over 
it  by  the  towering  summit  of  Gummers 
How — and  the  lake  partook  of  both  the 
contrasting  hues.  Nothing  but  a  poet 
could  describe  the  scene ;  and  nothing 
but  a  painter  could  feel  it. 

We  were  fully  absorbed  in  the 
feelings  which  such  a  morning  inspires, 
till  we  reached  Stot  Park.  Here  my 
sister  compelled  us  to  stop  while  she 
feasted  her  eyes  with  the  blooming  gar- 
den in  front  of  Mr.  Taylor's,  and  had 
sufficiently  satisfied  herself  that  the  gold 
fishes  in  the  pond  were  real  fishes.  The 
jet  of  water  arrested  my  uncle's  atten- 
tion. While  my  father  suggested,  as 
an  improvement,  that  the  water  ought 
to  rise  out  of  the  top  of  the  column, 
and  fall  again  into  the  cup  in  a  graceful 
curve. 

But  my  father,  you  know,  Tom,  is 
one  of  those  men  who  never  see  any 
thing,  but  they  would  improve  it — al- 
ways excepting  his  own  conduct  and  my 
sister's  beauty.  These,  I  believe,  are 
perfect  even  in  his  eyes.  But  it  is  not 
my  father  only  who  views  his  own  con- 
duct in  a  favourable  light ;  we  any  of  us 
think  ourselves  better  than  other  people 
think  us,  and  perhaps  with  less  reason 
than  my  father. 

We  had  not  gone  far  beyond  Oxen 
Park,  when  we  were  all  inclined  to  stop. 
A  coppice  of  wood  had  been  cut  down 
by  the  road  side,  and  the  workmen  had 
erected  small  conical  cabins,  to  reside  in 
during  the  summer.  These  had  such  a 
picturesque  appearance,  that  my  sister 
took  out  her  pencil,  and  sketched  one, 
while  my  uncle  and  I  went  to  visit  the 
inmates.    "  They  tell  us  of  rural  situ- 
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ations,"  said  my  uncle,  "  but  this  is 
truly  rural."  Let  me  try  if  I  can  de- 
scribe one. 

A  number  of  long  poles  was  stuck  in 
the  ground,  forming  a  circle  for  the 
foundation  and  meeting  in  a  point  at 
the  top.  These  were  interwoven  with 
long  slender  twigs,  and  covered  with 
thin  pairings  of  green  turf,  laid  slate- 
wise.  An  aperture,  in  one  side,  served 
for  a  door,  window,  and  chimney  ;  and 
was  closed  at  nights  with  a  hurdle.  A 
few  rough  stones,  in  the  centre,  formed 
the  fire-place  ;  over  which  a  pan  could 
he  suspended  by  a  chain  from  the  top. 
A  heap  of  straw  was  laid  all  round  the 
inside,  by  way  of  bed  and  sofa.  On 
fine  days,  the  woodman  told  us,  the 
victuals  were  generally  cooked  in  the 
open  air ;  they  shewed  us  a  kettle  boil- 
ing on  afire,  under  the  sid-  of  a  crag, 
close  to  the  cabin.  This,  my  uncle  call- 
ed the  kitchen.  The  woodman  invited 
us  into  his  hut,  which  we  entered  ;  but 
not  without  some  fears  for  my  uncle's 
safety.  We  sat  down  upon  some  coarse 
sacks  which  the  woodman's  wife  spread 
upon  the  straw.  The  woodman  sat 
down  on  the  opposite  side,  pulled  a 
black  pipe,  about  three  inches  long,  out 
of  his  waistcoat  pocket — for  coat  he  had 
none — and  began  to  smoke  away  very 
deliberately.  He  was  fond  of  conversing; 
and  gave  us  every  information  we  re- 
quired respecting  the  uses  to  which  the 
wood  was  turned,  after  it  was  cut  down. 
Not  forgetting  to  remind  us  that  he 
only  lived  there  for  convenience;  and 
that  he  had  another  very  comfortable, 
well  furnished  house,  at  a  fewr  miles 
distance. 

Two  little  hardy  children  came  run- 
ning to  the  cabin  door.  One  about 
eight,  and  the  other  perhaps  six  years 
of  age.  They  had  no  stockings  on  their 
legs,  clogs  oil  their  feet,  and  were  bare 
headed.  Their  hair  hung  in  delightful 
ringlets  over  their  shoulders,  never  it 
appeared,  having  been  subjected  to  the 
scissors.  The  breakfast  was  spread  out 
on  the  grass  in  front  of  the  cabin,  where 
a  tall  rock,  crowned  with  a  holly  bush, 
formed  a  screen  to  the  north.  The  good 
natured  woodman,  as  if  he  wished  to 
gratify  our  curiosity,  politely  invited  us 
la  talc  a  bit  a  breakfast  with  em — and  we 
did  so.  1  do  not  know  that  I  ever  en- 
joyed a  more  agreeable  meal.  The  tea 
felt  so  pleasant — the  bread  and  butter 
was  sweet  and  clean — and  even  the  fried 


bacon  was  delicious.  The  two  y  i-ing- 
sters  had  soon  satisfied  the  cravn.  of 
nature,  and  bounded  off,  as  my  u  .le 
observed,  like  two  young  squirrels,  into 
the  wood  again. 

When  we  had  finished  our  morning's 
repast,  at  this  rural  pavilion,  we  stood 
up  to  rejoin  my  father  and  sister  who 
waited  in  the  road.  As  we  turned  a- 
way,  my  uncle  stepped  back,  and  from 
the  hearty  "  Thank  ye,  Sir,"  with  which 
the  good  woman  bade  us  farewell,  I 
suspect  that  he  had  left  some  trifling 
acknowledgment  for  their  kindness  ; 
but  this,  you  know,  was  a  subject  on 
which  1  could  ask  no  questions.  What 
my  uncle  gives,  he  gives  freely  ;  and  he 
wishes  to  do  it  as  secretly  as  possible. 
He  is  desirous  to  conceal  his  good  ac- 
tions from  every  eye  but  the  eye  of  hea- 
ven. I  dare  say  you  will  remember 
when  a  brief  once  came  to  my  father's 
door,  that  he  turned  the  poor  man  away 
without  a  farthing;  and  immediately 
sent  him  five  guineas  in  an  anonymous 
letter,  post  paid. 

"  I  think,"  said  my  uncle  to  the 
woodman,  as  he  accompanied  us  down 
to  the  road  side,  "  1  could  spend  my  life 
very  happily  in  a  cabin,  in  the  midst  of 
a  wood  like  this."  "  I  could  tell  ye  a 
very  melancholy  story,"  replied  the 
woodman,  "about  a  person  who  did 
spend  her  days  in  one  of  these  very 

woods."  "  Let  us  have   it,  if  you 

please,"  said  my  uncle. 

KIT  TV  DAWSON, 

£!)c  JSUnisc  of  (Sraitfjtoaitt  fttiooos, 

It  is  now  a  lang  time  sen,  (began 
the  woodman,)  that  Kitty  Dawson  leevd 
here.  She  was  reckoned  yan  of  the 
handsomest  lasses,  1  suppose,  about 
Dalepaik,  when  she  was  a  lass.  Her 
father  was  a  poor  honest  man  and  a 
wood-cutter  like  mysell ;  but  Kitty  was 
his  only  child,  and  she  was,  as  ye  may 
guess,  a  favourite.  When  she  wras  about 
sixteen,  she  fell  in  with  a  young  man 
that  sometimes  cut  wood  with  her  fa- 
ther. He  was  a  stiddy  young  fellow  ; 
he  was  careful,  and  had  saved  a  little 
matter  of  brass.  Kitty's  parents  could 
see  no  objection  to  such  a  match,  if  they 
wod  wait  till  she  was  a  few  years  elder. 
They  were  looked  on  by  ivery  body,  as 
a  par ;  and  they  both  considered  the 
coming  day  as  sartan,  though  delayed. 
1  weel  remember  hearing  my  father  tell 
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it.  He  was  cutting  wood  that  day  his 
sell,  in  that  varra  wood.  They  hed 
just  sitten  down  to  their  dinner,  under 
some  trees ;  for  they  thought  it  wod  be 
a  shower,  it  looked  so  black  over  the 
water.  The  storm  came  on.  It  was 
the  terrihlest  thunner  storm,  my  father 
said,  he  ever  knew.  Jem  Park,  him 
that  was  to  wed  Kitty,  had  laid  his  head 
again  the  rock,  when  a  thunder  holt 
fell  on  it,  and  rolled  down,  and  killed 
him  dead  on  the  spot.  It  was  a  sorry 
day,  at  Dalepark,  when  they  took  Jem 
home  dead  ;  for  he  was  a  lad  that  ivery 
body  respected.  Kitty,  ye  may  be  sure, 
took  it  terribly  out.  After  the  wood 
was  done,  the  colliers  left  there  cabin 
standing,  as  they  commonly  due ;  and 
Kitty  went  to  it,  and  staid  there  as  long 
as  she  lived.  Her  friends  could  niver 
persuade  her  to  come  back ;  for  if  they 
got  her  away  by  force,  she  was  soon  at 
the  cabin  again.  She  niver  thought  of 
leaving  her  cabin  till  she  was  hungered 
out,  and  then  she  wod  just  gang  to  some 
farm  house,  and  tak  what  they  had  a 
mind  to  give  her.  This  she  wod  carry 
back  to  her  cabin,  and  live  on  it  as  long 
as  it  lasted,  and  then  go  off  seme  whi- 
ther for  another  supply. 

I  can  just  rememmer,  when  I  was  a 
lile  lad,  being  sent  with  a  basket  of  meat 
sometimes,  to  old  Kitty's  cabin  ;  for  i- 
very  body  was  good  to  her,  poor  silly 
thing.  When  I  went  she  wod  just  tak 
the  basket  out  of  my  hand,  and  empty 


it,  and  give  it  me  back  again  ;  but  she? 
hardly  iver  spoke ;  and  at  most  only 
said,  "  Good  lad,  good  lad  !" 

I  can  just  recollect,  that  one  morn- 
ing some  gentlemen  had  been  out  with 
their  guns ;  and,  as  usual,  had  looked 
in  at  Kitty's  cabin  to  give  her  some- 
thing, when  they  found  her  lying  dead 
on  the  straw  beyond  the  fire.  Yan  of 
em  sent  a  cart,  and  had  her  taken  to  a 
house  at  Dalepark  ;  and  they  buried 
her,  I  believe  at  their  own  expense.  If 
I  was  in  the  wood,  I  could  shew  you 
the  varra  spot  where  old  Kitty's  cabin 
stood,  for  I  have  been  at  it  many  a  time. 
But  its  quite  down  lang  sen,  and  hardly 
any  body  knows  that  poor  old  Kitty 
Dawrson  iver  lived  there. — Poor  thing  ! 
poor  thing ! 


"  Thou'rt  a  good  hearted  fellow," 
said  my  uncle,  as  soon  as  the  woodman 
had  turned  away  ;  "  there  is  a  natural 
feeling  in  the  manner  of  telling  that 
tale,  which  gives  a  higher  eulogium  on 
the  reciter,  than  all  the  recommenda- 
tions he  could  have  produced." 

As  nothing  particular  occurred  in  our  . 
journey  forward  to  the  Ferry  Inn,  where 
we  now  are,  I  shall  here  close  my  let- 
ter ;  and  continue  our  excursion,  in  my 
next. 

LEONARD  ATKINS. 

Ferry  Inn,  Aug.  1820. 


THE    LIFE   AND   REMAINS  OF 

JOHN  LANGHOHNE,  D.  D. 

Collected  from  the  most  authentic  sources 
e.rj>ressly  for  the  Lonsdale  Magazine. 

Though  the  life  of  a  Poet  may  not 
generally  abound  in  amusing  incident, 
and  consequently  possess  nothing  that 
may  be  esteemed  interesting  by  the  lo- 
vt  rs  of  the  marvellous  or  the  uncom- 
mon ;  still  there  is  something  in  the 
life  and  character  of  a  man  of  genius, 
that  we  feel  anxious  to  be  acquainted 
with.  We  want  to  know  how  the  buds 
of  intellect  at  first  expanded — we  want 
to  trace  their  ripening  beauty — and  to 
compare  the  mature  mind  with  its  infant 
efforts.    To  the  lover  of  nature  and  of 


his  species,  a  study  of  this  description, 
is  more  engaging  than  even  the  well  told 
fictions  of  Sir  Walter.  We  are  apt  to 
conclude  that  every  man  who  praises 
virtue  and  censures  vice,  is  a  religious 
man — that  all  who  rail  against  oppres- 
sion are  humane — and  that  those  who 
express  a  feeling  for  the  distresses  of  o- 
thers  are  generous.  This  conclusion 
will  often  be  right ;  for  it  is  true,  that 
. "  from  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh."  But  we  should  not 
be  convinced  of  this,  unless  we  were  to 
search  the  records  of  departed  genius, 
and  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
minutest  points  of  those  characters  we 
are  anxious  to  unravel.  Hence  the  life 
even  of  a  Poet,  may  be  interesting  to  the 
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rational  and  the  intelligent  inquirer. 

Joh.nLanghorne  was  born  inMarch 
1735,  at  Kirkby  Stephen,  in  the  county 
of  Westmorland.  To  the  place  of  his 
nativity  he  very  feelingly  alludes  in  his 
"  Ode  to  the  river  Eden." 

Delightful  Eden  !  parent  stream, 
Yet  shall  the  maids  of  memory  say, 
(When  led  by  fancy's  fairy  dream, 
My  young  steps  traced  thy  winding  way, ) 
How  oft  along  thy  mazy  shore, 
That  many  a  gloomy  alder  bore, 
In  pensive  though*  their  poet  strayed ; 
Or,  careless  thrown  thy  bank  beside, 
Beheld  the  dimly  waters  glide, 
Bright  through  the  trembling  shade. 

Yet  shall  they  paint  these  scenes  again, 
Where  once  with  infant  joy  he  play'd, 
And  bending  o'er  thy  liquid  plain, 
The  azure  worlds  below  surveyed : 
Letl  by  the  rosy-handed  hours, 
When  Time  tripped  o'er  yon  bank  of 
flowers, 

Which  in  thy  crystal  bosom  smiled ; 
Though  old  the  god,  yet  light  and  gay, 
He  flung  his  glass  and  scithe  away, 
And  seemed  himself  a  child. 

But,  Fancy,  can  thy  mimic  power 
Again  those  happy  moments  bring? 
Canst  thou  restore  that  golden  hour, 
When  young  Joy  waved  his  laughing 
wing  ? 

When  first  in  Eden's  rosy  vale, 
My  full  heart  poured  the  lover's  tale, 
The  vow  sincere,  devoid  of  guile ! 
While  Delia  in  her  panting  breast, 
With  sighs,  the  tender  thought supprest, 
And  looked  as  angels  smile. 

He  adverts  very  beautifully  to  the 
same  subject  in  his  "  Ode  to  the  Genius 
of  Westmorland." 

If  caught  from  thee  the  sacred  fire, 
That  glowed  within  my  youthful  breast; 
Those  thoughts  too  high  to  be  exprest, 
Genius,  if  thou  didst  once  inspire, 

O  pleased  accept  this  votive  lay, 
That  in  my  native  shades  retired, 
And  once,  once  more  by  thee  inspired, 
In  gratitude  I  pay. 

His  father  dying  when  he  was  only 
four  years  old,  the  care  of  his  education 
devolved  on  his  mother,  who  initiated 
him  in  the  first  principles  of  knowledge, 
April,  1S31.— Ne.  XVL—Vol.  II. 


with  such  a  tender  anxiety,  as  left  a 
pleasing  and  indelible  impression  on  his 
memory.  He  mournfully  describes  his 
mother's  maternal  solicitude,  and  there- 
by proves  his  own  filial  affection,  in  a 
monody  on  her  death,  dated  1759. 

Lamented  goodness  !  yet  I  see 
The  fond  affection  melting  in  her  eye ; 
She  bends  its  tearful  orb  on  me, 
And  heaves  the  tender  sigh  ; 
As,  thoughtful,  she  the  toils  surveys, 
That  crowd  in  life's  perplexing  maze, 
And  for  her  children  feels  again 
All,  all  that  love  can  fear,  and  all  that 

fear  can  feign. 
O  best  of  parents  !  let  me  pour 
My  sorrows  o'er  thy  silent  bed  : 
There  early  strew  the  vernal  flower, 
The  parting  tear  at  evening  shed — 
Alas  !  are  these  the  only  meed 
Of  each  kind  thought,   each  virtuous 
deed, 

These  fruitless  offerings  that  embalm 
the  dead  ? 

He  was  early  placed  in  Winton  school, 
whence  he  was  soon  after  removed  to 
Appleby  ;  where,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Yates,  he  made  a  rapid  progress  in  his 
classical  studies.  He  was  seldom  con- 
tent with  the  tasks  his  master  enjoined 
him,  but  imposed  on  himself  additional 
ones,  By  this  means,  he  soon  excelled 
hii>  school-fellows ;  and  we  are  told  he 
could  read  and  construe  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, at  the  age  of  thirteen. 

He  remained  at  this  school,  till  his 
eighteenth  year,  in  hopes  of  being  able 
to  visit  the  university  ;  but  finding  him- 
self destitute  of  the  principal  qualifica- 
tion— money — he  engaged  himself  as  a 
private  tutor  in  a  family,  near  Ripon. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  his  na- 
tural disposition  began  to  develope  it- 
self. He  wrote  several  pieces  of  poetry, 
which,  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  other  bio- 
graphers assert,  were  destroyed  in  his 
maturer  years.  This  we  are  happy  to 
contradict,  as  we  have  a  small  quarto 
volume  of  his  first  productions  in  his 
own  hand  writing,  now  before  us.  Some 
of  these  will  consequently  form  a  sequel 
to  his  present  memoirs. 

A  laudable  ambition  to  elevate  him- 
self in  society,  seems  even  at  this  early 
period  to  have  taken  strong  hold  upon 
his  mind.  But  like  too  many  others, 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  world, 
he  endeavoured  only  to  rise  by  the  ^>a* 
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tronage  of  the  great.  He  forgot  that 
the  rich,  who  sit  at  their  ease  exempted 
from  the  wants  and  necessities  which 
obstruct  the  path  of  the  humbler  sons 
of  mortality,  have  other  interests  which, 
with  them,  outweigh  the  silent,  or,  at 
most,  the  whispered  petitions  of  strugg- 
ling genius.  Had  he  been  early  taught 
to  lean  upon  his  own  resources  alone, 
he  would  have  been  secured  from  nu- 
merous disappointments  which  could 
not  fail  to  wound  a  mind  so  delicately 
framed  as  his. 

While  he  resided  at  Ripon  he  wrote 
a  poem,  entitled  "Studley  Park,"  in 
hopes  to  influence  the  possessor  of  this 
beautiful  place,  but  in  vain ;  he  was 
disappointed  in  his  first  attempt.  But  so 
far  from  taking  a  useful  lesson  from  this 
failure,  he  only  exhibited  the  simple 
malice  of  a  weak  mind,  by  omitting  it 
in  the  subsequent  editions  of  his  poems. 

After  leaving  Ripon,  he  engaged  as  an 
assistant  in  the  free  school  at  Wakefield, 
then  conducted  by  Mr.  Clarke.  He 
there  took  deacon's  orders,  and  became, 
it  is  said,  "  a  popular  preacher."  His 
conduct  in  this-  situation  was  such  as 
to  procure  him  the  friendship  of  his 
superior.  In  consequence  of  which,  Mr. 
Clarke  recommended  him,  as  preceptor 
to  the  sons  of  Robert  Cracroft,  Esq. 
of  Hackthorn,  near  Lincoln.  During 
his  residence  at  Hackthorn,  he  publish- 
ed a  volume  of  his  poems,  for  the  relief 
of  a  gentleman  in  distress — thus  evinc- 
ing that  he  was  willing  to  afford  that 
relief  to  others  which  he  solicited  for 
himself.  There  is  an  error  into  which 
a  man  of  a  generous  temper  is  apt  to 
run.  He  measures  the  feelings  of  the 
world  around  him  by  those  of  his  own 
heart.  And  as  the  truly  benevolent 
are  only  sparingly  mixed  among  society, 
it  is  a  great  risk,  but  he  will  be  mis- 
taken ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hun- 
dred. 

In  one  of  the  poems  in  this  volume, 
he  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  the 
truth  of  the  above  remarks.  In  "  Verses 
left  with  the  Minister  of  Rippondeu," 
he  says  : 

Say,  would  you  change  that  peaceful 
cell 

Where  sanctity  and  silence  dwell, 

For  splendor's  dazzling  blaze  ? 
For  all  those  gilded  toys  that  glare, 
Round  high-born  power's  imperial  chair, 
Inviting  fools  to  gaze  ? 


Ah,  friend!  Ambition's  prospects  close, 
And,  studious  of  your  own  repose, 

Be  thankful  here  to  live  ; 
For,  trust  me,  one  protecting  shed, 
And  nightly  peace,  and  daily  bread, 

Is  all  that  life  can  give. 

In  1760,  he  entered  himself  of  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge ;  and  while  he  was 
there,  again  courted  patronage  in  a  poem 
on  the  King's  accession,  and  another  en 
the  Royal  nuptials.  In  the  latter  of 
these  poems,  we  see  much  of  that  bom- 
bast, which  some  poets  think  requisite, 
when  addressing  exalted  personages.  As 
if  kings  were  really  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating any  thing  but  the  most  prepos- 
terous flattery.  We  have  no  doubt  but 
Mr.  Langhorne  was  in  this  instance 
led  by  public  usage,  rather  than  guided 
by  his  own  estimate  of  propriety.  The 
following  extract  from  his  flowery  "  Hy- 
meneal," will  give  the  reader  a  tolerable 
idea  of  Langhorne's  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  hyperbole. 

She  comes,  the  conscious  sea  subsides, 
Old  Ocean  curbs  his  thundering  tides : 
Smooth  the  silken  surface  lies, 
Where  Venus'  flowery  chariot  flies ; 
Paphian  airs  in  ambush  sleep 
On  the  still  bosom  of  the  deep  ; 
Paphian  maids  around  her  move, 
Keen-eyed  Hope,  and  Joy,  and  Love  : 
Their  rosy  breasts  a  thousand  Cupids 
lave, 

And  dip  their  wanton  wings,  and  beat 
the  buxom  wave. 

But  mark,  if  more  than  vulgar  mien, 
With  regal  grace  and  radiant  eye, 
A  form  in  youthful  majesty  ! 
Britain,  hail  thy  favoured  queen ! 
For  her  the  conscious  sea  subsides  ; 
Old  Ocean  curbs  his  thundering  tides, 
O'er  the  glassy  bosomed  main 
Venus  leads  her  laughing  train  : 
The  Paphian  maids  move  graceful  by 
her  side, 

And  o'er  the  buxom  waves  the  rosy 
Cupids  ride. 

Fly,  ye  fairy-footed  hours  ! 

Fly  with  aromatic  flowers  ! 

Such  as  bathed  in  orient  dews, 

Beauty's  living  glow  diffuse; 

Such  as  in  Idalia's  grove 

Breathe  the  sweets,  the  soul  of  love  ! 

Come,  genial  god  of  chaste  delight, 
With  wreaths  of  festive  roses  crowned, 
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And  torch  that  burns  with  radiance 
bright, 

And  liberal  robe  that  sweeps  the'ground! 
Bring  thy  days  of  golden  joy, 
Pleasures  pure,  that  never  cloy  ! 
Bring  to  Britain's  happy  pair, 
All  that's  kind,  and  good,  and  fair  ! 
George  to  thee  devotes  the  day  : 
lo,  Hymen,  haste  away. 

We  cannot  learn  that  any  benefit  re- 
sulted from  this  attempt. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  state  here,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  mistake  which  Dr. 
Johnson's  life  of  this  poet  is  calculated 
to  create,  that  Mr.  Langhorne  never  re- 
sided at  Cambridge.  He  had  been  in- 
duced to  believe  that  any  person  in  or- 
ders, might  take  the  degree  of  B.  D. 
without  residence.  In  this  however  he 
did  not  succeed.  He  continued  with 
Mr.  Cracroft  till  he  left  the  family  un- 
der the  most  calamitous  circumstances 
which  could  befall  a  man  and  a  poet. 
Our  younger  readers,  we  have  no  doubt, 
both  "male  and  female,  will  commisserate 
the  "  sighing  swain." 

Mr.  Cracroft  chanced  to  have  a  daugh- 
|  ter  of  great  personal  beauty,  and  peeu- 
i  liarly  amiable  disposition.     The  indul- 
gent father,  entertaining  a  high  opinion 
of  Mr.  Langhorne's  qualifications  as  a 
preceptor,  placed  the  lovely  Anne  under 
1  his  care,  in  order  to  improve  her  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Italian  language. 
She  had  a  remarkably  sweet  voice  ;  and 
I  often  employed  its  powers  in  adapting 
some  fine  Italian  verses  to  music  as  fine. 
Her  tutor  had  a  gcod  ear.     When  the 
j  reader  recollects  that  Mr.  Langhorne 
was  young — that  he  was  a  poet — that 
j  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  beauties 
;  of  nature — that  he  was  almost  continu- 
'  ally  in  Miss  Cracroft's  company — need 
we  mention  the  inevitable  consequence? 
It  wag  almost  impossible  that  he  could 
avoid  cherishing  those  sentiments  which 
*  lead  to  love."      Nor  do  we  suppose 
that  Miss  Cracroft  was  herself  perfectly 
free  from  the  softening  influence.  But 
a  sense  of  the  duty  she  owed  to  her  fa- 
ther and  her  friends,  induced  her  to 
refuse  the  offered  hand  of  her  young 
and  admiring  instructor.     She  denied 
him  as  gently  but  as  firmly  as  her  own 
feelings  would  permit. 

This  was  more  than  her  lover  could 
bear.  He  therefore  left  the  place,  in 
hopes  of  forgetting  the  destroyer  of  his 
peace,  in  distant  scenes  and  a  different 


employment.  He  engaged,  in  1761, 
with  the  Rev.  Abraham  Blackburn,  as 
curate,  where  he  obtained  several  valu- 
able friends.  Though  his  muse  had 
failed  in  conquering  the  cruel  heart  of 
Miss  Cracroft,  it  proved  of  great  utility 
in  soothing  him  under  his  severe  dis- 
tress. And  the  acuteness  of  his  feelings 
has  given  birth  to  some  of  the  Sweetest 
lines  he  ever  wrote.  In  a  "  Hymn  to 
Hope,"  written  about  this  time,  are 
some  charmingly  pathetic  strokes. 

Attended  thus  by  Beleau's  streams, 
Oft  hast  thou  soothed  my  waking  dreams, 
When,  prone  beneath  the  osier  shade, 
At  large  my  vacant  limbs  were  laid ; 
To  thee  and  fancy  all  resigned, 
What  visions  wandered  o'er  my  mind  ! 
Illusions  dear,  adieu  !  no  more 
Shall  I  your  fairy  haunts  explore  ; 
For  Hope  withholds  her  golden  ray, 
And  Fancy's  colours  faint  away. 
To  Eden's  shores,  to  Enon's  groves, 
Resounding  once  with  Delia's  loves, 
Adieu  !  that  name  shall  sound  no  more 
On  Enon's  groves  or  Eden's  shore  ; 
For  Hope  withholds  her  golden  ray, 
And  Fancy's  colours  faint  away. 

Yet  come,  fair  fugitive,  again  ! 
I  love  thee  still,  though  false  and  vain, 
Forgive  me,  gentle  Hope,  and  tell 
Where,  far  from  me,  you  deign  to  dwell. 
To  sooth  Ambition's  wild  desires ; 
To  feed  the  lover's  eager  fires  ; 
To  swell  the  miser's  mouldy  store  ; 
To  gild  the  dreaming  chymist's  ore ; 
Are  these  thy  cares  ?  or  more  humane  ? 
To  loose  the  war-worn  captive's  chain, 
And  bring  before  his  languid  sight 
The  charms  of  liberty  and  light; 
The  tears  of  drooping  grief  to  dry  ; 
And  hold  thy  glass  to  Sorrow's  eye? 

Ah  !  still  propitious,  may'st  thou  deign 
To  sooth  an  anxious  lover's  pain  ! 
By  thee  deserted,  well  I  know, 
His  heart  would  feel  no  common  wo. 
His  gentle  prayer  propitious  hear, 
And  stop  the  frequent-falling  tear. 

But  ah  !  too  early  lost !  then  go, 

Vain  Hope,  thou  harbinger  of  Wo. 

Ah  !  no ;  that  thought  distracts  my 

heart : 

Indulge  me,  Hope,  we  must  not  part, 
Direct  the  future  as  you  please  ; 
But  give  me,  give  me  present  ease. 
R2 
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As  Miss  Cracroft  had  denied  his  suit 
chiefly  on  the  plea  of  his  inferiority  of 
fortune,  he  lashes  her  in  a  "  Hymn  to 
Plutus,"  the  god  of  riches.    He  says, 

Be  hers  the  wealth  all  heaven's  broad 

eye  can  view, 
Grant  her,  good  god,  Don  Philip  and 

Peru. 

In  one  of  his  poems,  he  seems  to  flat- 
ter himself,  that  he  has  conquered  his 
passion  ;  and  no  doubt  solaced  himself 
with  the  triumphant  idea.  Hut  it  is  easy 
to  discover  that  he  was  only  deceiving 
himself.    He  thus  concludes  : 

The  youth  that  once  the  sculptured 
nymph  admired, 

Had  looked  with  scornful  laughter  on 
her  charms, 

If  the  vain  form,  with  recent  life  in- 
spired, 

Had  turned  disdainful  from  his  offered 
arms. 

Go,  thoughtless  maid!  of  transient  beau- 
ty vain, 

Feed  the  high  thought,  the  towering 

hope  extend , 
Still  may'st  thou  dream  of  splendour  in 

thy  train, 

And  smile  superb,  while  love  and  flat- 
tery bend. 

For  me,  sweet  peace  shall  sooth  my 

troubled  mind, 
And  easy  slumbers  close  my  weary  eyes ; 
Since  Reason  dares,  tho'  Love  as  Death 

be  blind, 

Thy  gay,  thy  worthless  being  to  de- 
spise. 

He  seems  in  another  place  to  write 
more  calmly.  He  is  addressing  a  few 
lines  to  a  Lady,  who  had  written  a  poem 
on  the  search  of  happiness. 

To  seek  the  lovely  nymph  you  sing, 
I've  wandered  many  a  weary  mile, 
From  grove  to  grove,  from  spring  to 
spring ; 

If  here  or  there  she  deigned  to  smile. 

Nay  what  I  now  must  blush  to  say, 
For  sure  it  hap'd  in  evil  hour  ; 
I  once  so  far  mistook  my  way, 
To  seek  her  in  the  haunts  of  power. 

How  should  success  my  search  betide, 
When  still  so  far  I  wandered  wren"  ? 
for  happiness  on  Arrowe's  side, 
Was  listening  tu  Maria's  sung. 


Now  thinking  himself  freed  from  the 
trammels  of  love,  he  published  a  num- 
ber of  works  of  different  kinds,  with 
various  success.  He  even  again  endea- 
voured to  court  the  patronage  of  the 
great,  in  a  poem  in  honour  of  Lord  Ha- 
lifax, then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
entitled  "  the  Viceroy."  But  his  Lord- 
ship did  not  even  condescend  to  notice 
it.  This  did  not  however  prevent  him 
from  again  treading  the  same  deceitful 
ground  ;  and  he  dedicated  his  "  Letters 
on  Religious  Retirement,"  to  Bishop 
Warburton,  which  obtained  a  very  com- 
plimentary letter. 

In  176-1-  he  obtained  the  curacy  and 
lectureship  of  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell, 
which  enabled  him  to  reside  in  London. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  a  num- 
ber of  literary  characters,  and  published 
many  different  works.  But  our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  follow  him  through 
all  his  literary  transactions  in  the  Me- 
tropolis. His  fame  rapidly  increased, 
and  he  was  the  year  after,  appointed  to 
the  office  of  assistant  preacher  at  Lin- 
coln's inn  chapel. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  writing 
against  Churchill — a  poet  then  in  high 
estimation  among  critics  of  a  certain  ca- 
libre, but  now  scarcely  read. — One  piece 
which  he  wrote  against  Churchill,  he 
dedicated  to  Lord  Bute.  This  procured 
him  a  diploma  from  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  degree  of  D.  D. 

Mr.  Langhorne  was  now  no  longer 
the  poor  friendless  tutor  which  he  had 
been  when  he  left  Westmorland.  He 
had  not  only  acquired  fame  but  wealth. 
He  stood  high  as  a  literary  character. 
He  was  an  admired  poet  and  a  popular 
preacher.  Miss  Cracroft  therefore  saw 
no  "cause  or  impediment"  why  she 
should  not  now  give  him  her  hand.  A 
correspondence,  in  friendship,  though 
not  in  love,  had  been  kept  up  ever  since 
his  departure  from  Hackthorn ;  for,  as 
we  observed  before,  she  rejected  him 
merely  on  account  of  her  friends,  and 
not  through  personal  dislike. 

Her  friends  seem  to  have  been  better 
satisfied  with  the  match  than  she  had 
anticipated,  for  they  purchased  for  him 
the  living  of  Blagdon  in  Somersetshire, 
whither  he  immediately  went  to  reside. 
His  happiness  was  however  of  short  du- 
ration, for  she  died  the  year  following, 
in  child  bed  of  a  son. 

It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  so  me- 
lancholy an  occasion  would  call  forth 
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the  poetic  muse,  to  sooth  the  tortured 
soul ;  and  we  find  a  monody  on  the 
death  of  his  beloved  partner  replete 
with  all  the  fire  of  poetry. 

Hence,  ye  vain  painters  of  ingenious  wo, 
Ye  Lyttletons,  ye  shining  Petrarchs,  go! 
I  hate  the  languor  of  your  lenient  strain, 
Your  fiow'ry  grief,  your  impotence  of 
pain. 

Oh  !  had  ye  known,  what  I  had  known, 
to  prove 

The  searching  flame,  the  agonies  of  love ! 
Oh  !  had  ye  known  how  souls  to  souls 
impart 

Their  fire,  or  mixed  the  life-drops  of 

the  heart ! 
Not  like  the  streams  that,  down  the 

mountain's  side, 
Tunefully  mourn,  and  sparkle  as  they 

glide  ; 

Not  like  the  breeze,  that  sighs  at  eve- 
ning hour 

On  the  soft  bosom  of  some  folding 
flower ; 

Your  stronger  grief,  in  stronger  accents 
borne, 

Had  soothed  the  breast  with  burning 

anguish  torn. 
The  voice  of  seas,  the  w  inds  that  rouse 

the  deep, 

Far-sounding  floods  that  tear  the  moun- 
tain steep, 

Each  wild  and  melancholy  blast  that 
raves 

Round  these  dim  towers,  and  smites  the 

beating  waves — 
This  sooths  my  soul  'tis  nature's 

mournful  breath, 
Tis  nature  struggling  in  the  arms  of 

death. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  went 
to  reside  with  his  brother  in  Kent, 
where  he  published  several  works  of 
various  merit.  It  was  here  that  he 
commenced  his  "  Plutarch's  lives," 
which  were  not  published  till  some  time 
after  the  death  of  his  brother. 

In  17  72  he  visited  his  native  county, 
where  he  found  a  balm  for  all  his  wounds 
in  the  company  of  Miss  Thomson, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Thomson,  a  magistrate 
near  Brough.  We  hear  of  few  difficul- 
ties which  he  had  to  encounter  in  his 
second  marriage,  for  he  soon  after  took 
her  with  him  in  a  tour  through  France 
and  Flanders.  After  his  return,  he 
again  settled  at  Blagdon,  where  he  was 
put  in  the  CommisC'ion  of  the  peace. 


Here  he  wrote  that  inimitable  poem, 
"  The  Country  Justice;"  which  he  in- 
scribed to  his  friend  and  fellow-magis- 
trate, Dr.  Burn  of  Westmorland,  author 
of  "  Burn's  Justice."  This  Poem,  which 
ought  to  be  committed  to  memory  by 
every  magistrate  and  parish  officer, 
breathes  such  a  spirit  of  humanity  and 
Christian  benevolence,  that  we  cannot 
withhold  a  few  'extracts. 

He  commences  by  defining  the  signi- 
fication of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
describing  his  utility. 

The  social  laws  from  insult  to  protect, 
To  cherish  peace,  to  cultivate  respect  ; 
The  rich  from  wanton  cruelty  restrain, 
To  smooth  the  bed  of  penury  and  pain  ; 
The  hapless  vagrant  to  his  rest  restore, 
The  maze  of  fraud,  the  haunts  of  theft 
explore ; 

The  thoughtless  maiden,  when  subdued 
by  art, 

To  aid,  and  bring  her  rover  to  her  heart; 
"Wild  riot's  voice  with  dignity  to  quell, 
Forbid  unpeaceful  passions  to  rebel, 
Wrest  from  revenge  the  meditated  harm  ; 
For  this  fair  justice  raised  her  sacred 
arm. 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  man- 
ner in  which  justice  ought  to  be  ming- 
led with  mercy. 

Be  this,  ye  rural  magistrates,  your  plan, 
Firm  be  your  justice,  but  be  friends  to 
man. 

For  him,  who,  lost  to  every  hope  of  life, 
Has  long  with  fortune  field  unequal 

strife, 

Known  to  no  human  love,  no  human 
care, 

The  friendless,  homeless  object  of  des- 
pair ; 

For  the  poor  vagrant  feci,  while  he  com- 
plains, 

Nor  from  sad  freedom  send  to  sadder 
chains. 

Alike  if  folly  or  misfortune  brought 
Those  last  of  woes  his  evil  days  have 
wrought ; 

Believe  with  social  mercy  and  with  me, 
Folly's  misfortune  in  the  first  degree. 
Perhaps  on  some  inhospitable  shore 
The  houseless  wretch  a  widowed  parent 
bore ; 

Who  then,  no  more  by  golden  prospects 
led, 

Of  the  poor  Indian  begged  a  leafy  bed. 
Gold  on  Canadian  hills,  on  Minden's 
plain, 
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Perhaps  that  parent  mourned  her  soldier 
slain  ; 

Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolved  in 
dew, 

The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk 
he  drew, 

Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  years, 
The  child  of  misery,  baptized  in  tears. 

But  to  the  gipsey  race  he  would  shew 
less  mercy.  He  considers  them  as  more 
dangerous  than  any  other  class  of  va- 
grants. 

But,  ah  !  ye  maids,  beware  the  gipsey 's 
lures ! 

She  opens  not  the  womb  of  time,  but 
yours. 

Oft  has  her  hands  the  hapless  Marian 
wrung, 

Marian,  whom  Gay  in  sweetest  strains 
has  sung ! 

The  parson's  maid — sore  cause  had  she 
to  rue 

The  gipsey 's  tongue;  the  parson's  daugh- 
ter's too. 

Long  had  that  anxious  daughter  sighed 
to  know 

What  Vellum's  sprucy  clerk,  the  valley's 
beau, 

Meant  by  those  glances  which  at  church 
he  stole, 

Her  father  nodding  to  the  psalm's  slow 
drawl  ; 

Long  had  she  sighed  :  at  length  a  pro- 
phet came, 

By  many  a  sure  prediction  known  to 
fame. 

To  Marian  known,  and  all  she  told,  for 
true : 

She  knew  the  future,  for  the  past  she 
knew. 

Where  in  the  darkling  shed,  the  moon's 
dim  rays 

Beam'd  on  the  ruins  of  a  one-horse 
chaise, 

Villaria  sat,    while  faithful  Marian 
brought, 

The  wayward  prophet  of  the  wo  she 
sought. 

Twice  did  her  hands,  the  income  of  the 
week, 

On  cither  side  the  crooked  sixpence  seek; 
Twice  were  those  hands  withdrawn  from 

either  side, 
To  stop  the  tittering  laugh,  the  blush  to 

hide. 

The  wayward  prophet  made  no  long  de- 
lay, 

No  novice  she  in  fortune's  devious  way! 


"Ere  yet,"  she  cryed,   "ten  rolling 

months  are  o'er, 
Must  ye  be  mothers  ;  maids,  at  least,  no 

more. 

With  you  shall  soon,  O  lady  fair,  prevail 
A  gentle  youth,  the  flower  of  this  fair 
vale. 

To  Marian,  onoe  ofColin  Clout  the  scorn, 
Shall  bumpkin  come,  and  bumpkinets 
be  born." 

Smote  to  the  heart,  the  maidens  mar- 
velled sore, 

That  ten  short  months  had  such  events 
in  store ; 

But  holding  firm  what  village-maids  be- 
lieve, 

That  strife  with  fate  is  milking  in  a 

sieve  ; 

To  prove  their  prophet  true,  though  to 
their  cost, 

They  justly  thought  no  time  was  to  be 

lost.  

These  foes  to  youth,  that  seek,  with 

dangerous  art, 
To  aid  the  native  weakness  of  the  heart; 
These  miscreants  from  thy  harmless 

village  drive, 
As  wasps  felonious  from  the  lab'ring 

hive. 

That  delay  which  in  too  many  pa- 
rishes, is  allowed  to  harass  the  poor,  calls 
forth  the  full  energy  of  Mr.  Langhorne's 
muse. 

Referred  to  vestries,  and  a  distant  day, 
Referred — to  perish  ! — * 

On  the  Overseer,  he  is  generally  far 
too  severe.  For,  though  we  have  no 
doubt  there  are  many  who  richly  deserve 
the  noose,  there  are  others  who  are  an 
honour  to  the  name  of  man. 

On  the  contests  about  parish  settle- 
ments he  has  some  good  remarks ;  more 
applicable  to  his  days  perhaps  than  ours. 

Their  want  contendingparishes  survey 'd, 
And  this  disowned,  and  that  refused  to 
aid  : 

Awhile,  who  should  not  succour  them, 

they  tried, 
And  in  that  while  the  wretched  victims 

died. 


*  We  remember  a  poor  man  not  far  from 
N —  in  C —  who,  by  sickness,  had  run  into 
a  little  debt.  He  applied  to  his  parish  for 
aid.  The  officers  referred  him  from  one  place 
to  another,  till  he  had  lost  seven  days  in  at- 
tending them— after  which  he  was  relieved 
with  half  a  guinea  !! — Should  such  things  be  ? 
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The  management  of  vagrants  requires 
justice  mingled  with  mercy.  They 
should  be  restrained,  he  argues ;  but 
while  the  magistrate  is  doing  this,  he 
says, 

Say  to  thy  heart,  (remembering  him 

who  said,) 
'  These  people  come  from  far,  and  have 

no  bread.' 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  from 
this  energetic  poem,  with  one,  which, 
though  severe,  will  be  excused  when  it 
is  remembered  that  if  he  errs,  he  errs 
on  "  virtues  siie."  It  will  be  remem- 
bered too,  that  a  magistrate  and  a  cler- 
gyman wrote  it.  And  we  do  not  envy 
that  man  his  feelings  who  can  read  it 
unmoved. 

Seest  thou  afar  yon  solitary  thorn, 

Whose  aged  limbs  the  heath's  wild  winds 
have  torn  ? 

While  yet  to  cheer  the  homeward  shep- 
herd's eye, 

A  few  seem  straggling  in  the  evening 
sky ! 

Not  many  suns  have  hastened  down  the 
day, 

Or  blushing  moons  immersed  in  clouds 

their  way, 
Since  there,  a  scene  that  stained  their 

sacred  light, 
With  horror  stopped  a  felon  in  his  flight ; 
A  babe  just  born  that  signs  of  life  ex- 

prest, 

Lay  naked  o'er  the  mother's  lifeless 
breast. 

The  pitying  robber,  conscious  that,  pur- 
sued, 

He  had  no  time  to  waste,  yet  stood  and 
viewed  ; 

To  the  next  cot  the  trembling  infant 
bore, 

And  gave  a  part  of  what  he  stole  before ; 
Not  known  to  him,  the  wretches  were, 
nor  dear, 

He  felt  as  man,  and  dropped  a  human 
tear. 

Far  other  treatment  she  who  breathless 
lay, 

Found  from  a  viler  animal  of  prey. 
Worn  with  long  toil  on  many  a  painful 
road, 

That  toil  increased  by  nature's  growing 
load, 

When  evening  brought  the  friendly  hour 
of  rest, 

And  all  the  mother  thronged  about  her 
breast, 


The  ruffian  officer  opposed  her  stay, 
And,  cruel,  bore  her  in  her  pangs  away, 
So  far  beyond  the  town's  last  limits 
drove, 

That  to  return  were  hopeless,  had  she 
strove. 

Abandoned  there — with  famine,  pain, 
and  cold, 

And  anguish,  she  expired — the  rest  I've 
told. 

"  Now  let  me  swear — For  by  my  soul's 
last  sigh, 

That  thief  shall  live,  that  overseer  shall 
die." 

Too  late  ! — his  life  the  generous  robber 
paid, 

Lost  by  that  pity  which  his  steps  de- 
layed ! 

No  soul  discerning  Mansfield  sat  to  hear, 
No  Hertford  bore  his  prayer  to  mercy's 
ear  ; 

No  liberal  justice  first  assigned  the  gaol, 
Or  urged,    as  Camplin  would  have 

urged  his  tale. 
The  living  object  of  thy  honest  rage, 
Old  in  parochial  crimes,  and  steeled  with 

age, 

The  grave  church- wrarden  ! — unabashed 
he  bears 

W eekly  to  church  his  book  of  wicked 
prayers ; 

And  pours,  with  all  the  blasphemy  of 
praise, 

His  creeping  soul  in  Sternhold's  creep- 
ing lays ! 

After  about  five  years  of  connubial  hap- 
piness, he  lost  his  second  wife ;  who  also 
died  in  childbed,  of  a  daughter.  We 
cannot  learn  that  this  circumstance  call- 
ed his  muse  into  action.  No  monody 
appears  this  time.  The  year  following 
he  wTas  presented  with  a  prebend  in  the 
cathedral  of  Wells. 

From  this  time,  we  hear  no  more  of 
his  employment,  except  the  pathetic  and 
flowery  poem  of  "Owen  of  Carron." 
Indeed  it  is  probable  that  there  was  no- 
thing to  notice,  as  he  died  in  1779,  in 
the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. — A  young 
man  to  have  written  so  much. 

No  man  can  read  his  pathetic  works 
without  imbibing  a  favourable  idea  of 
the  writer.  There  is  a  sweetness  and  a 
tenderness  in  all  his  lays,  that  few  poetic 
productions  possess  besides  his  own. 
He  was  master  of  a  flow  of  language 
which  gives  a  peculiar  ease  to  his  com- 
position. And  he  introduced  some  si- 
miiies  so  beautiful,  that  the  fancy  dwells 
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on  them  with  delight.  Dr.  Johnson, 
who,  though  no  poet  himself,  was  an 
excellent  judge  of  other  people's  works, 
says  that  "  the  poems  of  Langhorne  are 
distinguished  by  tenderness  of  senti- 
ment, luxuriance  of  description,  force  of 
pathos,  and  harmony  of  numbers."  Mr. 
Chalmers  says,  "Ease,  elegance,  and 
tenderness,  are  the  most  striking  features 
of  his  poetry." 


Having  thus  laboured  to  bring  the 
reader  acquainted  with  our  author,  we 
shall  in  a  future  number  present  the 
public  with  the  best  of  those  pieces 
which  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to 
be  lost.  And  though  they  are  much  in- 
ferior to  the  foregoing  specimens,  they 
will  excite  some  interest,  as  they  were 
all  written  in  our  own  neighbourhood. 
(To  be  concluded  in  out  next.) 


C<  AH  !    WHO   CAN   TELL  HOW  MANY  A  SOUL  SUBLIME, 
HAS   FELT   THE   INFLUENCE   OF  MALIGNANT  STAR, 
AND  WAGED   WITH   FORTUNE  AN   ETERNAL  WAR  !"  BEATTIE. 


Co  tt)c  Cntfiiul. 

Sir, 

If  we  were  to  estimate  the  advantages 
of  the  various  schemes  which  human 
ingenuity  has  devised,  for  the  provision 
of  its  daily  bread,  by  the  standard  of 
labour  and  merit,  we  should  find  the 
destiny  of  authors  the  least  to  be  desired 
or  envied.  Though  their  office  be  as 
honourable,  and  their  efforts  as  lauda- 
ble, as  any  others  of  the  community, 
yet  they  seem  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
distinct  set  of  beings  whom  Nature  has 
separated  or  envy  divided  from  the  com- 
mon herd,  and  whose  labours  are  but 
toe  frequently  repaid  by  ridicule,  irony, 
or  contempt. 

The  boasted  "  Liberty  of  the  Press," 
that  grand  Palladium  of  our  rights  and 
privileges,  has,  it  is  true,  been  often 
violated ;  and  no  man  in  the  world  can 
more  truly  deplore  the  mischief  it  has 
produced  than  /  do.  But  these  upstart 
writers,  these  mere  ephemera  of  a  day, 
when  compared  with  the  great  mass  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  are  as  a  single 
drop  in  a  sea  of  waters — they  are  the 
tares  among  the  wheat — baneful  in  their 
effects,  yet  too  minutely  and  too  widely 
diffused,  to  be  easily  irradicated.  But  "/ 
profess  not  to  be  a  dabbler  in  politics." 
Let  us  hope  that  the  reign  of  delusion 
will  pass  away,  as  a  fanciful  dream,  and 
leave  us  again  united  in  the  bands  of 
concord,  unity,  and  peace. 

The  "calamities  of  authors"  have 
been  so  variously  and  so  ingeniously  set 
forth,  by  much  wiser  heads  than  mine, 


that  an  attempt  to  embellish  the  subject 
with  any  new  distinctions,  would  be  al- 
together useless  and  vain.  I  cannot 
however  forbear  remarking,  that  there 
is  not  a  class  of  individuals,  more  truly 
estimable,  or  more  ignobly  requited, 
than  they,  who,  the  pride  and  ornament 
of  their  age,  have  stood  forth  the  moral 
preceptors  of  their  country  : 

"  Whose  songs  sublimely  sweat,  serenely  gay. 
Amused  our  childhood,  and  informed  our 
youth." 

Where  is  the  man,  that  does  not  feel 
himself  almost  warmed  to  enthusiasm, 
in  his  Country's  weal,  by  the  manly 
eloquence  of  Burke  ?  or,  "  lives  there  a 
man  with  soul  so  dead,  and  conscience  so 
benumbed,  whose  heart  burns  not  with 
a  holier  flame,  as  he  reads  the  pious 
strains  of  the  immortal  Young?  and 
these  too  are  the  men  whose  patriotism 
has  been  suspected,  and  whose  piety  has 
been  deemed  "  the  melancholy  workings 
of  a  gloomy  imagination." 

If  the  standard  of  a  nation's  taste 
were  alone  to  be  estimated  by  the  re- 
wards and  encouragement  given  to  geni- 
us, this  our  favoured  isle,  would  not, 
alas,  have  stood  so  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  How 
many  tender  plants  have  been 

—        ,"  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air!" 

How  many  nurslings  of  genius  have 
shrunk  within  the  iron  grasp  of  penury, 
then  dropt  into  the  grave,  unhonoured 
and  unwept !  If  Britain  be  the  most 
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prolific  in  talents-— and  truly  indeed  she 
is  so— she  has  been  at  least  "the  most  re- 
gardless of  them  ;  and  it  still  stands  on 
her  records,  that  an  Otway  was  suffered 
to  die  of  hunger — and  the  poor,  though 
facetious  author  of  Hudibras,  reaped  no 
other  harvest  of  his  labours,  than  a  sim- 
ple stone,  a  cold  hie  jacet,  to  direct  his 
future  admirers,  where  to  pour  their 
tribute  o'er  the  poet's  grave. 

"He  asked  lor  bread,  and  he  received  a  stone." 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  writer, 
whose  name  I  do  not  now  recollect, 
ft  that  every  great  man  should  close  the 
period  of  his  days,  in  England,  where, 
though  he  were  neglected  whilst  living, 
he  would  be  almost  immortalized  when 
dead."  Perhaps  there  is  some  truth  in 
the  observation ;  though,  to  the  credit 
of  the  present  age  be  it  spoken,  we  ap- 
pear in  some  degree  to  be  losing  that 
stain  which  was  impressed  upon  our  na- 
tional character  by  the  negligence  of  our 
ancestors;  and  honest  merit  is  never 
likely  to  want  a  friend  in  the  distin- 
guished patrons  who  now  sway  the  scep- 
tre of  learning  and  the  arts. 

After  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  has  de- 
clared that  "many  of  these  clamors  are 
undoubtedly  to  be  considered  only  as 
bursts  of  pride,  never  to  be  satisfied, 
and  as  the  prattle  of  affectation,  mi- 
micking distresses  unfelt" — it  may  per- 
haps appear  presuming  to  question  the 
justice  of  so  severe  a  remark  ;  but, 
might  it  not  be  asked,  was  not  this  ex- 
traordinary  genius,  himself  an  excep- 
tion to  his  own  declaration.  'Tis  true 
his  society  was  courted  by  the  greatest  ; 
wits  of  the  day — yet  if  we  must  credit  j 
his  own  biographers,  he  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  write  one  of  his  fine  essays, 
before  he  could  purchase  himself  a  din- 
ner. To  his  penury,  however,  we  are 
chiefly  indebted,  for  most  of  what  we 
now  possess  of  that  great  man — for  such 
was  his  natural  disposition,  that  had 
he  been  born  in  the  midst  of  clover,  the 
probability  is  ten  to  one,  that  he  would 
have  laid  him  down — and  rolled  in  it. 

Although  the  state  of  human  affairs  is 
never  likely  to  arrive  at  that  general  acme 
of  felicity,  when  every  man  will  feel  sa- 
tisfied with  the  advantages  he  enjoys,  yet 
I  think  the  candid  part  of  my  readers, 
will  admit  the  justice  of  the  foregoing 
remarks  ;  and  what  I  have  hitherto  ad- 
vanced, I  wish  to  be  understood,  as  ap- 
plying only  to  the  inglorious  fate  of 
April,  1821.— Aro.  XVL—Vol.  II. 


those  great  men,  whose  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  virtue,  have  improved  the  taste, 
refined  the  morals,  and  reformed  the 
vices  of  the  age  which  they  lived  to 
adorn. 

We  admire  the  valour  of  the  hero, 
and  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  virtues 
of  the  patriot,  but  they  whose  cause  I 
am  advocating,  have  added  lustre  to 
deeds  of  valour  and  immortality  to  vir- 
tue. 

The  proud  wreathes  of  yictory  round  heroe> 
mav  twine, 

Tis  the  poet  who  crowns  them  with  honours 
divine." 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  aspiring  genius, 
to  rise  superior  to  tlie  trifling  impedi- 
ments that  clog  the  progress  of  more 
vulgar  souls  ;  and  whilst  we  see  some  of 
these,  contending  against  the  inclemen- 
cies of  Fortune,  we  cannot  but  lament 
that  in  other  less  powerful  minds,  mis- 
fortunes should  have  paved  the  way  to 
despair,  and  despair  ended  in  crime. — 
"  Ah !  what  a  noble  mind  was  there 
o'erthrown,"  when  the  youthful  Chat- 
terton,  overwhelmed  by  disappointment, 
fell  by  his  own  hand  !  There  are  not  I 
think  many  scenes  in  Nature,  that  more 
powerfully  awaken  our  interest,  than 
the  sight  of  genius  struggling  with  dis- 
tress ;  and  perhaps  there  are  few,  who 
have  it  not  in  their  power,  to  record 
some  individual  whom  "  Nature  hud 
gifted  beyond  her  plan,"  but  whom  for- 
tune refused  to  favour ;  and  though 
we  cannot  but  feel  pain  at  the  recollec- 
tion, it  is  a  circumstance  we  rather  re- 
gret, than  reprove — one  that  is  more 
easily  pointed  out,  than  remedied. 

In  short,  Mr.  Centinel,(  without  class- 
ing myself  amongst  thoss  querulous  be- 
ings, to  whose  capacities  of  enjoyment, 
nothing  in  this  world  seems  entirely  a- 
dapted.)  I  must  confess,  that  all  stations 
in  life  have  their  incoveniences.  Those 
which  arise  from  the  commonalties  of 
our  nature,  generally  excite  our  better 
feelings,  by  a  momentary  impulse,  which 
easily  subsides.  But  1  cannot  help  re- 
garding the  misfortunes  incident  to  the 
neglected  sons  of  Genius,  as  possessing 
a  more  than  ordinary  title  to  our  atten- 
tion, in  proportion  as  their  efforts  tend 
to  support  and  elevate  the  dignity  of 
human  nature. 

When  every  argument  has  been  ad- 
vanced, we  must  still  acknowledge,  that 
they  who  employ  their  talents  as  au- 
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thors,  are  of  all  men  the  most  liable  to 
be  disappointed,  because  they  are  natu- 
rally the  most  sanguine.  If  a  man  writes 
from  pure  necessity,  he  has  a  thousand 
tastes  to  accommodate,  and  as  many  ca- 
prices to  encounter — if  he  writes  from 
party  spirit,  he  makes  half  the  world 
his  enemy — and  if  he  be  of  that  less  a- 
spiring  class,  who  (like  myself)  take  up 
the  pen  for  mere  amusement,  he  is  sure 
to  be  attacked  on  all  sides  by  a  pack  of 
noisy  Antiemetics — "  whose  bark  (to  use 
a  Scottish  proverb)  is  much  severer  than 
their  bite  " 

1  shall  conclude  this  paper,  Mr.Centi- 
ncl,  with  an  illustrative  anecdote,  which  I 
doubt  not,  will  raise  a  smile  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  your  gravest  readers.  It 

was  in  one  of  these  annual  peregrina- 
tions which  we  "  .slaves  aj  lucre"  are  ne- 
cessitated to  make,  that  1  alighted  at 
the  door  of  a  well  known  inn,  in  the 
North  ;  closely  habited  in  a  stupendous 
riding  coat,  which  by  the  bye  would 
almost  have  disguised  me  in  a  place 
where  I  was  even  less  a  stranger.  I  en- 
tered a  parlour,  where  two  young  men 
were  engaged  in  that  kind  of  good  hu- 
moured dispute,  which  seldom  suffers 
an  interruption  by  the  arrival  of  a 
third  person.  In  the  person  of  one  of 
them,  I  recognized  the  countenance  of 
an  old  schoolfellow — though  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  metamorphoses  of  modern 
dandyism  had  left  but  few  traces  of  what 
he  once  was,  except  a  confident  imper- 
tinence, that  always  characterized  him 
when  at  school,  i  soon  found  that  the 
conversation  of  these  two  worthies  turn- 
ed upon  the  subject  of  my  last  letter  to 
the  Centinel,  and  their  probable  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  person  of  the  author.  "/ 
believe,**  says  one,  "it  is  the  gentleman  who 
has  lately  allied  himself  to  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Seldom  fair  Hall." — "  It's  the  d — / 
as  like,"  rejoined  my  quondam  friend, 
**'  he  never  had  half  brains  enough" — 
The  confession  indeed  was  frank,  and, 
as  you  may  suppose,  afforded  me  no 
trifling  amusement.  I  could  not  sup- 
press a  smile,  at  so  undisguised  an  opi- 
nion of  my  brains,  from  one  who  has 
had  some  opportunities  of  appreciating 
them. — Let  me  however  gently  remind 
him,  that  from  a  less  placid  adviser,  he 
might  probably  have  received  a  more 
itncourteous  retort,  than  the  mild  rebuke 

ANTHONY  EVERGREEN* 

Merck,  3,1st,  1821. 


NTINEL. 


2To  ti)c  Centinel. 


"Paturiunt  monies,  nascetur  Hdiculus  thus." 

huh. 

Mm.  Centinel  ! 

Well,  Sir,  I  would  inform  you  upon 
the  honour  of  your  secrecy,  that  1  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  born  with  imper- 
fect mental  vision  ;  the  crystalline  lens 
of  my  mental  eye  being  too  convex, 
and  as  an  optician  would  therefore  tell 
you,  I  am  inwardly  short-sighted.  As  a 
consequent  degree  of  ignorance  was,  as 
you  know,  Sir,  it  only  could  be,  the  na- 
tural result  of  this  defect  in  my  intel- 
lectual sight,  it  was  long  before  I  could 
obtain  any  idea  that  spectacles  were  of 
any  service  to  myopes,  etc.  and  when 
this  was  really  ascertained  and  warmly 
approved  of,  as  obviating  a  natural  de- 
fect, still  I  was  at  a  loss  to  determine 
the  necessity  of  a  single  lens,  which  for  a 
few  years  past  1  have  observed  to  be  of 
very  common  use.  Being,  from  a  slight 
intimacy  with  the  works  of  nature,  an 
admirer  of  the  reasonable  simplicity  and 
general  perfection  of  her  laws  of  opera- 
tion, I  was  induced  (and  I  hope  par- 
donably) to  think  that  she  had  been 
more  than  usually  negligent  in  her  con- 
struction of  the  present  race  of  men,  as 
so  many  among  them  were  deficient  in 
sight,  and  hence  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  art  for  assistance.  But  happily,  ere 
long  I  found  no  cause  to  blame  nature, 
but  my  own  ignorance  ;  as  this  imagin- 
ed defect  in  the  proportions  of  the  visu- 
al organs  of  so  many,  was  only  the  conse- 
quence of  a  real  improvement  upon  na- 
ture's perfect  original,  by  an  invention 
of  art  to  enable  men  to  see  objects  to 
greater  advantage,  and  what  is  better, 
to  see  them  more  fashionably,  than  they 
otherwise  could  do. 

Understanding  such  to  be  the  motives 
which  influenced  persons  of  rank,  yes  and 
of  file  too,  to  u^e  the  patent  improve- 
ment of  quizzing  glasses — an  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  seeing,  which  every 
individual  of  importance  has  always 
near  at  heart — I,  too,  Mr.  Centinel, 
from  an  innate  mental  pride,  which  sup- 
ported by  so  many  and  such  weighty  au- 
thorities, I  think  could  not  but  be  ho- 
nourable— was  induced  to  think  a  quiz- 
zing glass  for  the  eye  of  my  mind  would 
be  no  small  accession  to  i's  dignity, 
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while  it  would  be  an  additional  aid  to  its 
medium  of  information. 

By  some  means  or  other,  which  I 
think  it  would  be  only  trifling  with 
you  to  mention,  I  have  at  last  become 
possessed  of  a  glass  of  the  quizzing 
kind,  which  by  properly  adapting  to  my 
own  focus,  1  find  just  suits  me.  It  is 
only  a  single  meniscus,  yet  of  singular 
powers,  for  it  has,  contrary  to  all  other 
single  lenses,  more  powers  than  one.  Its 
field  of  view  is  solely  the  mind,  which 
it  shews  under  a  natural  angle,  and  also 
under  a  magnified  one  ;  and  likewise,  in 
contempt  of  all  'die  laws  of  Optics,  con- 
veys the  image  of  the  object  to  the  men- 
tal eye,  both  with  its  natural  share  of 
light,  and  also  with  a  supernatural  share, 
according  as  the  focus  of  concavity  or  con- 
vexity is  made  use  of.  So  that  there  is 
no  more  comparison  between  this  glass  of 
mine  and  the  glasses  of  others,  than  be- 
tween the  mind  and  the  body,  which  in 
some  is  incalculable  on  account  of  the 
superlative  extreme,  and  in  others  in- 
calculable on  account  of  the  inferla- 
iive — if  ever  you  saw  or  heard  such  a 
word  before.  You  may  think  this 
strange,  Mr.  Centinel,  but  so  it  is,  Sir. 
You  know  we  are  made  up  of  wonders 
inwardly  and  outwardly,  and  wonders 
themselves  are  made  up  of  parts  that 
cannot  be  accounted  for — otherwise,  you 
know,  Sir,  they  would  cease  to  be  won- 
ders. 

1  will  now,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Centi- 
nel, for  I  would  willingly  displease  no 
man,  submit  to  you,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  power  of  my  glass,  a  description  of 
a  sketch  which  1  have  taken  with  it, 
and  which  I  have  treasured  up  with  o- 
ther  such  articles  of  curiosity,  in  the 
cabinet,  or  rather  the  drawing  room  of 
my  memory — for  I  believe  my  cabinet 
which  stands  there,  has  long  been  full, 
so  that  you  know  I  was  forced  by  ne- 
cessity, against  which  there  is  no  law, 
to  lay  them  upon  the  outside  of  it. 

The  sketch  which  I  intend  to  describe 
to  you,  Sir,  and  I  will  describe  it  as  well 
as  1  can,  has  the  following  motto  writ- 
ten in  large  characters,  beneath  it: 

iC  GRATIS    AN  UK  LANS    MULTO  AGENDO 

nihil  ag ens  with  a  device  above  it 
of  that  kind  which  country  people  have 
the  penetration  to  unhieroglyphize  as 
expressive  of  "Much  ado  about  nothing." 
The  principal  figures  of  the  group  in 
this  sketch,  consist  of  teachers  of  the 
iirst  class — whom  I  found  to  be  teachers 


of  all  that  can  be  taught.  As  they  pass 
for  teachers  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  I 
have,  in  compliment  to  the  world's 
judgment  and  opinion,  (which  are  ever 
correct,  Sir,)  assigned  to  them  the  fore- 
ground of  my  picture. 

On  iirst  observing  them  with  the  mean 
power  of  my  glass,  I  found  them  all  to 
be  men  of  uncommonly  capacious  and 
full  understandings ;  so  full,  believe 
me,  that  there  was  an  almost  incessant 
flow  of  knowledge  out  of  their  mouths, 
to  ease  them,  lest  its  rapid  accumulation 
within  should  distend  them  till  they 
burst.  Having  always  a  reverence  for 
knowledge,  as  who  has  not  ?  I  gradu- 
ated them  in  the  positions  which  best 
accorded  with  their  merits  ;  accommo- 
dating him  whose  knowledge  flowed 
fastest,  as  you  know  was  very  reasonable 
and  very  respectful,  with  the  first  place 
in  my  picture.  The  others  followed  in 
succession,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  as  the  reciprocating,  the  in- 
termitting, etc.  etc.  and  last  of  all,  a 
few  whom  I  was  dubious  about,  whose 
flowings  were  only  very  occasional,  and 
depended,  as  I  thought,  like  the  tides, 
upon  attraction. 

Behind  these,  in  different  progres- 
sions into  the  perspective,  I  sketched 
those  whose  understandings  were  more 
or  less  narrow,  yet  possessed  of  more  or 
less  elasticity.  These  I  observed  had 
no  flow  of  their  own,  but  first  imbibed 
into  their  minds  whatever  suited  them, 
and  then  by  their  re-action  spouted  all 
out  again  mingled  with  their  own  de- 
filements, with  a  noise  resembling  that 
of  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  and  a  force 
as  violent  as  that  of  an  enormous  whale 
spouting  in  the  polar  ocean. 

In  the  first  class,  I  generally  found 
men  of  some  learning,  rank,  and  influ- 
ence^— in  the  latter,  men  of  every  de- 
scription, from  the  prince  on  the  throne 
to  the  vagrant  on  the  dunghill.  The 
number  of  figures  in  the  sketch  is,  with- 
out the  aid  of  my  glass,  innumerable, 
and  therefore  you  know,  Sir,  if  I  was  to 
mention  the  method  of  calculation  no- 
body could  understand  it.  The  first 
class  figures  are  such  as  are  mostly  fond 
of  arguments,  discusions,  etc.  founded 
upon  inferences,  deductions,  conclusions, 
etc.  which  are  drawn  from  premises, 
propositions,  hypotheses,  etc.  etc.  etc. 
and,  though  they  contradict  one  ano- 
ther, still  they  all  appear  to  be  correct, 
as  they  are  ajl  logically  denned  and  de- 
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termined.  This  I  found  principally  o- 
riginated  in  their  respectively  viewing 
the  same  subjects  in  different  parts,  dif- 
ferent lights,  different  shades,  and  from 
different  distances — to  each  of  which 
their  attentions  are  so  magnetized  that 
they  never  think  of  their  subjects  having 
any  other  properties,  but  those  which 
they  happen  to  find  ;  and  yet  they 
are  all  liberally  minded. 

The  figures  of  the  other  class  have 
not  much  dependance  upon  subjects  of 
any  kind — they  mind  no  logic  but  de- 
spise it :  yet  they  have  a  peculiar  kind  of 
thinking  upon  which  they  found  all  their 
opinions ;  and  this  kind  of  thinking 
produces  such  sublime  opinions  as  can- 
not be  understood  by  any  but  them- 
selves. In  argument  they  are  therefore 
invincible.  Their  advances  are  never 
positive,  but  always  negative — "  demon- 
strationes  ad  absurdum."  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, enlarge  now,,  as  1  see  you  are  tired 
with  me. 

1  will  but  just  apply  the  extreme  pow- 
er of  my  glass,  and  then  leave  you  at 
your  post.  From  this  view  the  greatest 
alterations  take  place.  The  first  class 
persons  have  the  capacities  of  their  un- 
derstandings diminished,,  and  instead  of 


being  full,  believe  me,  Sir,  they  were  all 
nearly  empty.  The  nearly  empty,  too, 
were  those  who  had  flowed  the  fastest  and 
made  the  greatest  sounds.  And,  when 
I  looked  below  at  my  motto — conceive 
my  surprise  when  1  found  it  converted 
into  the  old  proverb — "  empty  ves- 
sels   MAKE    THE    GREATEST  SOUND." 

I  was,  however,  much  pleased  in  finding 
a  few — though  a  very  few  exceptions. 
Those  understandings,  whose  flowings, 
as  I  have  told  you,  depended  upon  at- 
traction, were  then  nearly  full — they 
had  a  peculiar  mixture  of  modesty  and 
consciousness  on  their  countenances, 
which  had  before  escaped  me :  and  I 
now  found  that  their  occasional  flow- 
ings had  been  the  result  of  their  never 
speaking  till  they  were  desired,  and  then 
but  moderately,  as  knowing  their  really 
liberal  opinions  were  likely  to  be  not 
much  regarded.  The  other  class,  Sir, 
(who  would  think  it?)  was  under  the 
power  of  my  glass — all  a  blank,  except 
some  large  dirty  spots  of  disaffected 
matter.  This  displeased  me,  and  I 
looked  no  longer — as  you  may  observe 
by  my  conclusion. 

Yours  odly,  Sir, 


HUNT'S  ORDER  OF  KNIGHTHOOD  ! ! 

"  Somt-  thought  him  wondrous  wise,  hut  most  believed  him  mad."  beattie, 

Had  not  the  Lonsdale  Magazine  become  proverbial  for  its  adherence  to  truth 
— for  its  ardour  in  dispersing  error  and  exposing  imposition — the  accuracy  of  the 
following  account  might  have  been  suspected.  We  are  even  afraid  that  some  of 
our  readers  who  have  spent  the  major  part  of  their  lives  among  their  native  hills, 
will  scarcely  know  how  to  believe  us.  But  we  assure  them  that  were  we  to  insert 
fictions  we  should  endeavour  to  make  them  more  probable  than  this  actual  fact ! 
That  some  will  set  it  down  for  the  workings  of  a  disordered  imagination,  we  have 
no  doubt,  and  suppose  that  we  are  merely  trying  how  impossible  a  lie  we  can 
impose  upon  our  readers. 


hunt's  addresses. 
It  is  well  known  to  the  public  in  ge- 
neral, that  Henry  Hunt,  Esq.  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  imprisoned  two  years  and  six 
months  in  the  jail  of  Ilchester  ;  and  that 
during  his  confinement,  he  has  amused 
his  leisure  hours  by  writing  his  life, 
and  publishing  addresses  to  the  Radical 
Reformers.  With  his  life  we  shall  not 
at  present  meddle,  only  to  observe,  that 
"  Great  I  is  the  hero  of  this  flimsy  tale." 


His  addresses  seem  to  contain  something 
of  importance,  in  a  civil  and  political 
sense.  It  is  from  these  addresses  that 
we  must  collect  the  designs  and  in- 
tentions of  the  author.  They  are  writ- 
ten in  the  full  warmth  of  his  wishes  to 
those  whom  he  supposes  will  swallow 
every  sentiment  they  convey.  But  it 
happens  that  they  occasionally  fall  into 
other  hands  besides  those  for  whom  they 
were  originally  intended ;   and  among 
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the  rest  into  ours.  As  we  are  anxious 
to  give  our  readers  every  piece  of  curious 
or  useful  information,,  that  falls  under 
our  notice,  we  select  this  as  a  treat,  for 
the  lovers  of  the  marvellous. 

There  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  ill- 
nature  in  every  part  of  his  addresses  ; 
even  where  one  would  suppose  he  could 
scarcely  twist  it  in.  For  instance,  the 
following  is  the  date  of  one  of  his  ad- 
dress* s. 

"  Ilchester  B  A  stile,  2Sth  dot/,  3d 
month,  2nd  year  of  the  Manchester 
Massacre  without  enquiry. 

This  is  his  usual  manner  of  dating  his 
letters.  He  styles  himself  the  "  Dun- 
geon-proof friend,"  or  "  The  Captive 
of  Ilchester,"  in  most  of  his  letters. 

We  should  not  trouble  our  readers 
with  the  following  extract  from  one  of 
his  addresses,  but  that  we  wish  them  to 
form  a  proper  estimate  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
abilities,  and  Mr.  Hunt's  principles. 
This  they  can  never  do  by  any  other 
means  than  listening  to  his  words.  He  is 
vspeaking  of  the  late  prorogation  of  par- 
liament. 

<<r  Lord  Castlereagh  did  not  actually 
take  his  Irish  cat-o'ninetails,  and  flog 
the  poor  pitiful  Whigs  out  of  the  house, 
but  he  took  the  little  Honourable  Man- 
ners Sutton  under  his  especial  protec- 
tion, and  without  the  least  ceremony,  he 
marched  him  through  their  ranks,  and 
snapping  his  fingers  at  them,  he  treated 
them  just  as  they  deserved.  I  have  not 
heard  that  he  actually  spit  upon  Mr.  Ben- 
net,  or  that  he  sneezed  in  the  face  of  the 
little  pert  dandy  thing,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sel ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  actually 
kicked  the  breech  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  ; 
neither  am  I  sure  that  he  gave  Mr. 
Hume  and  Sir  Gerald  Noel  a  box  on 
the  ear  ;  I  cannot  say  that  he  tweaked 
LordFolkstone  and  Milton  by  the  noses; 
nor  that  he  actually  took  Scarlett's, 
Denman's,  and  Dr.  Lushington's  wigs 
and  beat  them  about  their  ears  ;  but  I 
have  heard  that  he  absolutely  burst  out 
laughing  in  the  faces  of  Mr.  Tierney 
and  Brougham  ;  and  if  he  had  actually 
done  all  the  rest,  is  there  a  reflecting 
man  in  England  who  will  lay  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and  say  that  the  tem- 
porizing Whigs  did  not  deserve  it  at  his 
hands." 

In  these  addresses  he  wanders  first  to 
one  subject  and  then  to  another.  In 
one  place  he  has  the  following  beautiful 
remark  on  the  friends  of  the  corn  bill. 


"  What  a  pretty  mess  the  Corn-bill 
gentry  are  got  into  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  It 
is  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  the  ridicu- 
lous figure  they  cut.  They  have  had 
their  day,  and  no  set  of  men  ever  carri- 
ed themselves  so  haughtily  and  bluster- 
ingly  towards  the  poor,  as  the  sleek- 
headed,  rosy  gilled,  empty-pated  far- 
mers have  done." 

With  regard  to  the  Queen,  he  says 
it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  Radicals  that 
she  came  off  so  happily.  Wood  he  tells 
us  stood  by  her,  wheu  Brougham  would 
have  sold  her. 

"  Since  Alderman  Wood  frustrated 
these  machinations,  and  since  her  Ma- 
jesty's famous  radical  letter  to  the  King, 
it  has  not  been  in  the  power  of  any  one 
to  sell  her  Majesty ;  because  she  would 
not  be  sold." 

As  he  rambles  from  subject  to  subject 
so  rapidly  ;  we  shall  give  the  reader  a 
better  idea  of  his  manner,  if  we  ramble 
after  him. 

"  The  Times  newspaper  has  been  her 
Majesty's,  and  is  now  our  best  ally." 
"  The  Times  is  daily  inundating  the 
whole  country  with  the  most  powerful, 
most  efficient,  and  most  radical  truths." 

There  is  one  subject  on  which  he 
seems  to  dwell  with  more  than  usual  de- 
light ;  and  that  is,  that  the  people  of  Lan- 
cashire, "  without  any  call,  without  any 
prompter,  except  their  own  generous 
feelings,  have  signed  a  flattering  and  a 
cheering  address,  which  they  have  caus- 
ed to  be  presented  to  the  captive  of  Il- 
chester Bastile,  in  his  dungeon ;  and 
this  address  is  signed  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-six  names ;  a 
number  by  far  exceeding,  nay  more 
than  double  the  number  of  signatures 
that  were  ever  before  placed  to  any  ad- 
dress, petition,  or  document  of  any  sort, 
in  this,  or  I  believe  in  any  other  coun- 
ty !" 

Now  we  chance  to  know  something  a- 
bout  the  method  of  obtaining  signatures 
to  Mr.  Hunt's  Address ;  and  we  think 
it  proper  to  expose  the  artifice,  in  order 
to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  from  the 
signers  of  this  address.  A  loyal  Address 
to  Henry  Hunt,  Esq.  was  got  up  pri- 
vately among  his  partisans,  and  instant- 
ly signed  by  all  the  Huntites ;  but  the 
list  did  not  appear  sufficiently  respecta- 
ble to  be  sent  in,  and  other  means  were 
then  resorted  to.  Sheets  of  paper,  with- 
out any  address  upon  them,  and  a  few 
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Dames  in  one  corner,  were  handed  about 
among  the  Queen's  friends  in  Lanca- 
shire ;  purporting  to  be  "  an  address  to 
the  Parliament  on  account  of  theQueen." 
Our  better  informed  readers  will  hardly 
suppose  that  so  clumsy  an  imposition 
could  pass  undetected.  It  was  exposed 
by  many,  but  thousands  put  their  names 
to  it  without  knowing  or  suspecting  a 
fraud.  By  this  means,  a  large  number 
of  names  was  collected,  we  know  not 
how  many — Mr.  Hunt  says,  122,776. 
It  may  be. 

There  is  one  thing  on  which  we  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Hunt,  and  that  is  his  age. 
The  female  Reformers  of  Lancashire 
have  sent  him  so  flattering  an  address, 

that  if  he  had  been  a  younger  man  

but  he  is  old  enough,  he  says,  to  receive 
them  as  they  arc  meant.  Had  he  been 
younger,  and  had  taken  it  into  his 
head,  (a  thing  no  way  unlikely,)  that 
forty  thousand  Lancashire  women  had 
fallen  in  love  with  him  ;  and  that  the 
female  address  was  nothing  but  a  love 
letter,  what  a  flutter  it  must  have  made 
in  the  poor  Knight's  breast ! 

That  Mr.  Hunt  is  anxious  for  a  re- 
volution, few  persons  who  read  his  ad- 
dresses can  feel  any  doubt.  But  the 
following  is  decidedly  an  invitation  for 
an  instant  muster.  If  it  does  not  mean 
this,  we  know  not  what  it  means.  He 
is  speaking  of  the  keepers  of  his  prison. 

"  They  have  heard,  no  doubt,  that 
my  Lancashire  friends  meant  to  visit 
me  in  a  body  some  day.  If,  by  the  bye, 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  able-bodied, 
unemployed  Lancashire  lads  should 
inarch  over  to  see  me  some  day,  how  it 
would  make  the  west-country  cuckoo 
magistrates  stare  ! 

"  I  am  sure  that  it  will  give  you  plea- 
sure to  hear  that  we  have  some  of  the 
most  determined  radicals  in  this  county 

that  England  can  boast.  They  have 

long  since  emerged  from  the  gloom  of 
political  darkness,  and  they  only  wanted 
an  incident  to  make  them  speak  out." 

Many  of  our  readers  have  undoubted- 
ly been  amused  with  the  adventures  of 
Don  Quixote,  but  we  have  an  adventure 
to  relate  of  Henry  Hunt,  that  quite  out- 
quixotes  Quixote.  Cervantes  never 
thought  of  any  thing  so  extravagant  as 
the  following  account  of  a  new  order  of 
knighthood,  which  Mr.  Hunt  instituted 
on  the  Oth  of  November  last.  But  we 
should  diminish  the  interest  of  the  story 
by  giving  it  in  any  words  but  his  own. 


For,  "  he  alone  can  be  his  own  parallel." 

"  One  of  these  friends,  a  very  clever 
man,  reading  while  he  was  with  me, 
how  some  of  the  high-minded  members 
of  the  hospital  of  incurables  tossed  up 
their  high-mettled  noses  about  our  gal- 
lant Queen  establishing  an  order  of  ■  St. 
Caroline  of  Jerusalem,'  when  she  visit- 
ed that  ancient  place,  proposed  that  / 
should  establish  an  order  of  e  St.  Henry 
of  Ilchester to  reward  all  true  radicals 
who  came  to  visit  me  here,  by  creating 
them  'Knights  of  ike  order  of  the  Cross 
of  Ilchester.'  The  idea  was  no  sooner 
broached  than  it  was  adopted,  and  all 
who  came  to  visit  me  that  day  were 
created  and  anointed  'Knights  of  the 
sublime  order  of  the  Cross  of  Ilchester.' 
My  friend  Saxton  was  amongst  the  rest, 
of  course :  and  he  has  a  diploma  under 
my  hand  and  seal  to  that  effect. 

This  may  appear  at  first  view  ridicu- 
lous enough,  to  see  us  radicals  imitating 
the)  fooleries  of  those  who  affect  to  des- 
pise the  "  lower  orders,"  and  who  in  re- 
tarn,  are  most  heartily  despised  and  ex- 
ecrated by  us.  But,  my  friends,  we 
will,  if  you  please,  endeavour  to  turn  it 
to  a  good  account.  It  may  be  made  a 
rallying  point  for  all  true  radicals.  The 
first  intention  was  only  to  reward  those 
who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  visit  me  in 
my  dungeon  at  Ilchester.  But,  when 
the  first  made  knights  meet  again,  we 
may  propose  some  scheme  for  extending 
the  order.  For  instance,  my  right 
trusty  friend  and  true  radical,  to  wit, 
Sir  John  Thacker  Saxton,  Knight  of  the 
sid dime  order  of  the  cross  of  licit  ester, 
having  obtained  a  diploma,  under  my 
own  hand  and  seal,  may  grant  certifi- 
cates of  merit,  provided  always  that  the 
said  certificate  be  signed  by  two  knights 
of  the  order.  This  will  enable  the  bear- 
er to  become  a  candidate  for  the  order, 
and  will,  of  course,  entitle  him  to  the 
respect,  of  the  radicals  during  his  pro- 
bation, and,  upon  his  receiving  his  di- 
ploma from  me,  will  also  entitle  him  to 
their  confidence. 

"  If  this  plan  meets  with  your  appro- 
bation, and  should  succeed,  it  will  be 
the  means  of  our  keeping  up  a  commu- 
nication, and  a  regular  correspondence, 
without  our  being  subject  to  the  treach- 
ery of  spies  and  blood-money  men. — 
Perhaps  our  enemies  will  say  that  we 
are  encroaching  upon  their  prerogatives, 
and  that  we  are  assuming  honours  and 
titles  that  do  not  belong  to  us.  But, 
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once  for  all,  we  inform  them,  that  we 
esteem  the  title  as  a  mere  bauble  ;  nay, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  resent  inun- 
dation of  knights,  we  have  considered 
it  hitherto  as  rather  a  badge  of  disgrace 
conferred  upon  the  most  base  and  ser- 
vile of  mankind,  the  mere  title  of  knight 
being  now  as  common  as  that  of  chim- 
ney sweep,  without  having  been  half  so 
reputable.  Our  order  is  established  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  an  union  of  good 
fellowship  amongst  the  leaders  of  the 
radicals,  to  whom  they  may  look  up  to 
for  advice  and  protection  against  the 
encroachments  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
the  daring  inroads  of  tyranny.  I  have 
often  wished  for  some  measure  of  this 
sort,  by  which  the  radicals  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  may  be  enabled  to  com- 
municate with  each  other,  on  all  matters 
relating  to  their  personal  safety  and  well 
being.  For  instance,  it  will  be  very 
advisable  to  have  two  Knights  of  Ilches- 
ter in  every  large  town  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  one  in  smaller  towns  and 
villages  ;  so  that,  in  case  there  should 
be  any  more  spy  plots,  such  as  Oliver's, 
Castles's,  Edward's,  and  Franklin's, 
they  may,  by  means  of  the  Knights  of 
Ilchester,  be  at  once  detected,  exposed, 
and  punished.  Now,  my  friends,  the 
way  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect  is,  to 
call  a  meeting  in  every  town  and  village 
throughout  the  north  and  other  parts ; 
but  particularly  in  the  north,  Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  &c.  At 
each  meeting  appoint  amongst  your- 
selves two  of  the  most  discreet  and  brave 
citizens,  in  whom  you  can  place  reliance 
in  case  of  emergency.  Ha\ing  done 
this,  if  you  will  forward  to  me  their 
names  and  residences,  accompanied  by 
a  voluntary  wish  of  their  own,  1  will 
immediately  forward  to  each  of  them  a 
diploma  of  the  order  of  the  Cross  of  Il- 
chester. 

"  If  you  approve  of  this  scheme  of  u- 
nion,  I  trust,  my  friends,  you  will  nei- 
ther be  laughed  out  of  it,  nor  bullied 
out  of  it.  It  is  not  for  me  to  dictate  to 
you.  I  wish  the  radicals  to  choose  their 
own  leaders  ;  that  is,  the  men  in  whom 
they  have  confidence.  Let  me  not  be 
told  that  there  are  not  plenty  of  proper 
men ;  there  is  not  a  town  in  the  north 
where  they  may  not  be  found  in  abun- 
dance— to  wit,  at  Manchester,  J  could 
point  out  a  score  ;  at  other  places  in  the 
•same  proportion.  1  will  only  mention 
a  few  in  whom  I  have  confidence,  name- 


ly— at  Manchester,  Saxton,  Whitworth, 
Candalet,  &c.  &c.  at  Bolton,  Bran- 
dreth, Oliver  Nicholson,  Wolstenholme, 
and  Nevitt ;  at  Oldham,  Joseph  Tay- 
lor and  Joseph  Dixon ;  at  Middleton, 
Amos  Ogden,  John  Buckley,  and  Bam- 
ford,  as  soon  as  he  returns  from  Lin- 
coln; at  Royton,  Wm.  Fitton  and 
Jno.  Kaye  ;  at  Ashton-under-Line, 
Charles  Walker  and  Kobt.  Wilde  ; 
at  Stockport,  James  Brokenhurst  and 
Charles  Marshland  ;  at  Lees  and  Sad- 
dleworth,  James  Wood;  at  Bury,  Mr. 
tdmond  Grundy  and  James  Holt ; 
at  Blackburn,  Mr;  Slater ;  at  Cockey 
Moor,  Baron  ;  at  Preston,  Irving  and 
Huffman  ;  at  Dewsbury,  Dickenson  and 
Willan  ;  at  Leeds,  Mann  and  Mason  ; 
at  Hallifax,  Crahtree  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ellis ;  at  Sheffield,  Evett  and  R.  Rogers; 
at  Barnsley,  Watson ;  at  Hull,  Jack- 
son, &e.  &c. 

"  These  are  all  gentlemen  in  whom  I 
have  confidence ;  and  I  could  name 
hundreds  more ;  but  I  repeat,  that  e- 
very  town  and  every  village  should  im- 
mediately choose  its  own  leaders.  I 
have  no  doubt  if  this  plan  succeeds,  our 
enemies  will  say  that  there  is  '  more 
meant  than  meets  the  eye ;'  and  unless 
our  able  ministers  have  something  bet- 
ter about  which  to  employ  their  valua- 
ble time,  1  should  not  be  surprised  if 
they  were  to  bring  a  bill  in,  during  the 
next  sessions  of  Parliament,  to  prohibit 
and  abolish  the  order  of  the  Cross  of  Il- 
chester. Well,  what  then  ?  they  can- 
not prevent  us  from  being  Knights  of 
Ilchester,  if  they  do." 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  any  fur- 
ther extracts  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  necessary. 
We  have  given  sufficient  already  to 
shew  the  designs  of  this  arch-democrat. 

 But  perhaps  the  most  favourable 

opinion  of  the  man,  is,  that  by  suffering 
his  attention  to  dwell  continually  upon 
one  disagreeable  subject,  his  imagina- 
tion has  become  so  far  heated,  that  it 
has  at  length  rather  affected  his  intel- 
lects. We  have  taken  no  undue  advan- 
tage of  his  writings,  so  as  to  excite  a 
worse  opinion  of  him  than  the  context 
would  have  done.  On  the  contrary, 
the  worst  parts  of  his  work  we  have  left 
untouched,  as  being  too  bad  for  inser- 
|  tion.  His  vulgarity  we  have  carefully 
'  avoided  to  notice  ;  and  we  feel  assured 
that  his  whole  work  would  leave  a  less 
respectable  impression  on  the  reader's 
mind  than  our  extracts  will  do.  We 
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are  happy  to  add,  that  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  his  party,  in  spite 
of  all  his  own  boasting,  is  very  small, 
and  that  his  followers  are  daily  dimi- 
nishing. The  legislature  could  have 
done  nothing,  so  completely  to  ruin  the 
interests  of  the  revolutionists  as  this  in- 
stitution of  knighthood.  His  most  de- 
voted followers  are  ashamed  of  it,  and 
numbers  have  deserted  him  on  that  ac- 
count. None  we  believe  remain,  but  a 
few  desperate  characters,  the  very  lowest 
and  meanest  of  society.  We  speak  from 
personal  knowledge. 


ALLEN'S  LECTURES. 

Lectures  on  the  Temper  and  Spirit  of 
the  Christian  Religion ;  hi)  Matthew 
Alien,  E.  M.  R.  M.  S.  E.  etc.  of  the 

York  Lunatic  Asylum.  1  vol.  crown 

8vo.  9s. 

The  great  poet  of  the  mind  has  told 
us,  that "  The  proper  study  of  mankind, 
is  man."  Whoever  has  followed  this 
maxim,  and  surveyed  that  troubled  sea 
of  conflicting  passions — the  heart ;  or 
investigated  that  complication  of  errors 
— the  head  ;  must  be  convinced  that 
man  is  not  as  he  should  be.  Examine 
his  natural  propensities.  A  love  of 
power,  an  ambitious  thirst  for  domi- 
nion, characterizes  our  race,  from  the 
meanest  to  the  most  exalted  among  men. 
The  conqueror  is  not  satisfied  with  con- 
quest, while  a  nation  remains  to  bid 
nim  defiance. — The  tyrant  burns  with 
anxiety  to  stretch  his  prerogative  far- 
ther ;  and  views  with  indignation  even 
the  semblance  of  freedom  enjoyed  by  his 
subjects. — The  subordinate  man  in  office 
triumphs  over  those  whom  circum- 
stances may  have  placed  Under  his  pow- 
er.— Even  the  obscure  artist  whose  au- 
thority is  circumscribed  by  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  shop,  makes  his  apprentices 
the  slaves  of  his  caprice  ;  and  punctually 
repays  to  them,  the  insults  he  receives 
from  his  betters. — None  are  so  exalted, 
as  to  be  exempted  from  ambition ;  and 
none  are  so  mean,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
cruelty. 

This  is  but  too  faithful  a  picture  of 
human  nature — poor  uncontrouled  hu- 
man nature.  In  order  to  restrain  these 
propensities — curb  these  headlong  pas  - 
sions— and  prevent  the  evils  which  this 
depravity  must  inflict  on  society — was 
the  benign  and  heavenly  system  of 


Christianity  promulgated.  A  system, 
so  divine  in  its  origin — so  well  adapted 
to  our  various  pursuits  in  its  nature,  so 
conformable  to  our  present  and  eternal 
welfare  in  its  tendency — that  if  its  Tem- 
per and  Spirit  were  imbibed  by  all  the 
world,  it  would 

Make  the  paths  of  peevish  nature  even 
And  raise  in  ev'ry  breast  a  little  heaven! 

Ambition,  and  its  concomitant,  cruelty, 
would  vanish  away. — Calumny  and  slan- 
der would  be  no  more  heard  of. — Quar- 
rels and  slander  would  be  unknown. — 
Envy,  hatred,  and  all  uncharitableness 
would  be  transformed  into  social  love 
and  mutual  affection.  Is  it  not  strange 
that  a  system  of  divine  philosophy,  so 
beneficial  to  all  mankind,  should  be  so 
little  attended  to  ?  That  we  should 
despise  the  good  which  is  within  our 
reach,  and  strive  for  some  imaginary 
blessing,  which  constantly  eludes  our 
grasp  ?  But  so  it  is  ; — we  have  resolved 
not  "  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
charm  he  never  so  wisely." 

The  reason  why  mankind  feel  such 
a  repugnance  to  conform  their  lives  to 
the  Temper  and  Spirit,  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  is,  that  it  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  all  those  evil  principles,  which 
are  so  closely  interwoven  with  our  na- 
ture, that  we  mistake  them  for  "  parts 
and  parcels"  of  ourselves.  For  the  man 
who  has  been  struggling  all  his  days  to 
rise  superior  to  every  rival,  to  obtain 
revenge  over  his  enemies,  to  have  his 
name  recorded  as  the  greatest  personage 
in  the  sphere  in  which  he  moves — how 
difficult  for  such  a  man  to  comply  with 
a  rule,  that  enjoins  him  to  "  Love  his 
enemies" — to  turn  his  left  cheek  to  those 
who  smite  the  right  one — to  give  his 
cloak  to  the  man  who  has  sued  him  at 
law  for  his  coat — to  give  to  him  that 

asks.  He  sees  no  honour,  dignity,  or 

human  respect,  that  can  arise  from  such 
conduct;  and  as  these  are  the  only  bles- 
sings which  he  thinks  worthy  of  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  he  spurns  the  divine 
injunction,  and  resolves  to  be  miserable, 
provided  he  may  be  feared  and  dreaded 
among  his  fellows. 

A  sense  of  religious  duties  has  been 
more  or  less  cherished  in  all  ages ;  but 
pride  and  ostentation,  those  characteris- 
tics of  human  depravity,  are  too  often 
visible  even  in  the  midst  of  these  duties. 
To  appear  more  holy  than  his  neigh- 
hours — to  be  acknowledged  as  charita- 
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ble  and  benevolent — to  impose  his  own 
dogmas  upon  all,  over  whom  he  can  as- 
sume either  power  or  influence — to  be 
considered  by  men  as  a  favourite  of 
heaven — to  have  his  acts  of  piety  seen 
and  known — is  peculiarly  desirable  to 
the  natural  man.  These  common  feel- 
ings of  our  nature  are  only  to  be  con- 
quered by  imbibing  fully  the  Temper 
and  Spirit  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
That  religion  which  Our  Saviour  preach- 
ed is  opposed  to  every  thing  calculated 
to  raise  the  estimation  of  self,  and  there- 
fore so  difficult  to  pursue.  "  Take  heed 
that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to 
be  seen  of  them,"  is  a  severe  injunction 
to  him  who  looks  for  the  world's  praise. 
fi  But  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy 
closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  the 
door,  pray  to  thy  father  which  is  in  se- 
cret." How  galling  this,  to  him  who 
is  eloquent  in  prayer  !  who  could  com- 
mand the  applause  of  thousands  by  the 
power  of  his  lips !  If  he  comply  with 
this  divine  mandate,  all  his  studied 
speeches  will  be  of  no  avail;  for  he 
knows  that  the  only  listener  to  his  pe- 
tition, is  One  who  attends  not  to  the 
words  of  the  mouth,  but  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  heart.  To  obtain  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Deity,  requires  us  to  be  so 
humble,  so  meek,  so  sincere,  and  so  en- 
tirely devoted  to  his  worship,  that  we 
find  this  kind  of  worship,  so  much  more 
difficult,  than  that  other  religion,  which 
consists  only  in  giving  a  little  superflu- 
ous cash  to  a  few  religious  institutions 
— in  attending  the  lectures  of  some  po- 
pular preacher — in  assisting  in  those 
public  acts  ourselves — or  in  any  other 
outward  appearance  of  holiness — that 
we  rather  forego  the  applause  of  heaven, 
than  stoop  to  sacrifice  our  vanity  on  the 
altar  of  our  duty. 

The  ideal  blessings  which  this  world 
affords,  accord  so  much  better  with  our 
nature,  than  those  which  constitute  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  that 
we  count  lightly  of  the  substance,  and 
struggle  for  the  shadow.  To  him  who 
is  endeavouring  to  amass  wealth,  how 
hard  is  the  injunction,  "  Lay  not  up 
for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth  !" 
To  rely  upon  the  promises  of  the  Gos- 
pel,rather  than  upon  this  world's  wealth, 
does  not  agree  with  the  Temper  and 
Spirit  of  the  natural  mind. 

Though  we  may  be  blind  to  the  infir- 
mities of  our  own  hearts,  we  generally 
have  an  open  eve  to  the  failings  of  o- 
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thers.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the 
Temper  and  Spirit  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion* We  are  taught  by  him  who 
"  spake  as  never  man  spake,"  that  we 
are  to  look  to  our  own  greater  errors, 
and  not  to  judge  of  other  men's  faults. 
For  the  Christian  Religion  informs  us 
that  its  true  followers  are  humble — they 
consequently  will  not  be  anxious  to  ex- 
hibit their  devotional  acts  to  the  world's 

gaze  ;  that   thev  are  meek — and 

therefore  cannot  hold  themselves  up  as 

examples  to  others ;  that  they  are 

poor  in  spirit — and  of  course  believe 
themselves  miserable  sinners.  How  far 
then  should  we  be  from  judging  cor- 
rectly of  other  men's  piety  !  How  much 
better  may  we  employ  ourselves  in  com- 
paring our  own  conduct  with  the  Tem- 
per and  Spirit  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

It  is  to  inculcate  a  meek  and  humble 
devotion  like  this,  that  Mr.  Allen  has 
published  his  lectures.  His  intention  is 
evidently  to  found  the  true  criterion  of 
our  faith  upon  that  system  of  religion 
which  is  so  fully  and  so  clearly  laid 
down  in  Our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  A  system  of  Religion  worthy 
of  its  divine  author.  To  those  who 
feel  themselves  humble  enough  to  tread 
that  path  to  heaven,  which  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus  has  described,  we  candidly 
recommend  this  volume  of  Mr.  Allen's. 
But  to  those  who  must  be  travelling 
thither  by  some  path  of  their  own,  where 
they  can  appear  with  eclat,  this  simple 
work  will  be  of  no  utility. 

We  shall  be  rendering  a  service  to  our 
religious  friends,  if  we  urge  them  to 
read  and  study  another  work,  also  on 
the  same  subject,  written  by  Elizabeth 
Hamilton,  author  of  "  The  Modern 
Philosophers,"  etc.  entitled  "  Popular 

Essays."  Works  of  this  kind,  have 

a  direct  tendency  to  curb  that  growing 
spirit  of  pride,  which  is  so  apt  to  ruin 
our  best  endeavours,  and  to  counteract 
our  best  intentions.  A  spirit  which 
even  the  "  pious  feel ;" — from  which 
indeed  no  child  of  humanity  is  exempt- 
ed ; — but  which  is  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  the  Temper  and  Spirit  of  the 
Christian  Religion. 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Uren  fader  thic  arth  in  Heofnas.  Sie 
gehalgud  thin  noma.     To  cvmeth  thin 
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Rye.  Sie  thin  willa,  sue  is  in  Heofnas 
and  in  eortho.  Uren  hlaf  oferwistlic 
sel  us  to  daeg.  And  forgeve  us  Scylda 
urna  sue  we  forgevfan  sylgum  urum. 
And  no  inlead  usig  in  custnung.  Ah 

gefrig  usich  from  ifle.    Amen.  Pin- 

kerton. 

King  Alfred  rendered  the  Lai'd's  prayer 
into  Saxon,  in  the  following  manner. 

Faeder  ure  thu  the  eart  on  Heafenum, 
si  thin  nama  gehalgod,  to  becume  thin 
Rice,  Gewurthe  thin  villa  on  eorthan 
swa  swa  on  heafenum,  urne  ce  daegh- 
wanliean  hlaf  Syle  us  to  dog :  and  for- 
gyf  us  ure  gyltas  swa  swa  forgivath 
urum  Gyltendum  ;  and  ne  gelaedde  thu 
us  on  cosenung  ac  alyse  us  of  yfele.  (Si 
it  swa.)  Dr.  Howell. 

In  the  Reign  of  Richard  the  first,  one 
Nicholas  Brckcspear,  an  Englishman, 
being  elected  Pope,  sent  the  Lord's  Pray- 
er from  Rome  to  be  taught  the  English, 
written  thus : 

Ure  Fadyr  in  Heaven  rieh.  Thy 
Name  be  halied  over-lich.  Thou  bring 
us  thy  miehel  bliss.  Als  it  in  Heaven 
y  doe.  Evar  in  yearth  been  it  also.  That 
holy  bread  that  lasteth  ay.  Thou  send 
it  ous  this  ilke  day.  Forgive  us  all 
that  we  have  done  As  we  forgive  ueh 
other  mon.  Ne  let  ous  fall  into  no  foun- 
ding, Ae  shield  ous  from  the  foul  thing. 
 Idem. 

In  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  the  Pray- 
er was  formerly  written  thus  : 

Uor  fader  quhilk  beest  i  Hevin.  Hal- 
lowit  weird  thyne  nam.  Cum  thyne 
kingrick.  Be  dune  thyne  wull  as  is  i 
hevin  sua  po  yerd.  Uor  dailie  breid  gif 
us  thilk  day.  And  forleit  us  nor  skaths, 
as  we  forleit  tham  quha  skath  us.  And 
leed  us  na  intil  temptation.  But  an  fre 
us  fra  evil.    Amen.  Idem. 

According  to  the  ancient  dialect  of  the 
Orkneys. 

Favor  ir  i  chimre.  Helleur  ir  i  nam 
thite.  Gilla  cosdum  thite  cumma,  bey 
a  thine  mota  vara  gort  a  yurn  sinna 
gort  i  chimrie.  Ga  vus  da  on  da  dalight 
brow  vora.  Forgive  vus  sinna  vora  sin 
vee  firgive  sindara  mutha  vus.  Lyve 
us  ye  i  trentation.  Min  delivera  vus  fro 
olt  ilt.  Amen  ;  [or]  On  sa  nietesh  ve- 
ra. Chamberlayne. 


In  the  Erse  or  Irish  of  the  Highlands, 
the  Prayer  runs  thus : 

An  'Athair  ata  air  Neamh.  Gu  na- 
amhaiohear  t  Tinm.  Tigeadh  do  Ri- 
oghachd.  Deanthar  do  Thoil  air  an 
Talamh  mar  a  nithear  air  Neamh.  Tab- 
hair  dhuinn  an  diu  ar  n  Aran  laitheil. 
Agus  maith  dhuinn  ar.  Fiacha  amhuil 
mar  mhaitmid  d'ar  luchd — na  chaibh. 
Agus  na  leig  am  buaireadh  sinn.  Ach 
saor  sinn  o  Ole.    Amen.  Pinkerton. 

In  the  Irish  Idiom,  the  Prayer  runs 
in  the  following  terms. 

Ar  nathair  ata  ar  Neamh.  Naamh- 
thar  Hainm.  Tigeadh  do  Rioghachd. 
Deuntar  do  Thoil  ar  an  Ttalamh  mar 
do  nithear  ar  Neamh.  Ar  naran  la 
athamhail  tabhair  dhuinn  a  nin.  Agus 
maith  dhuinn  ar  Bhfiacha  mar  mhaith- 
midne  dar  bhfeitheamhnuibh  fein.  A- 
gus  na  leig  sinn  a  cathughadh.  Achd 
Saor  sinn  o  Ole.    Amen.  Idem. 

FORMOSISSIMA. 

(  Continued  from  page  32. ) 

"  Curse  on  his  perjur'd  arts  dissembling 
smooth,"  Burns. 


The  letter  which  Rupert  secretly  con- 
veyed to  Formosissima,  and  which  is 
before  mentioned,  abounded  with  the 
smoothest  adulation,  and  the  warmest 
sentiments  of  attachment.  He  saw  that 
notwithstanding  her  foibles,  she  had 
been  taught  virtue ;  and  that  loose  prin- 
ciples betrayed  by  loose  words  or  ac- 
tions, would  defeat  his  purpose — he 
therefore  taught  himself  virtue,  and  be- 
came the  apparently  warm  moralist. 
Hence,  he  stated  his  wish,  if  it  were  a- 
greeable  to  her  parents,  to  become  her 
lover— the  guardian  of  her  virtue  and 
honour — and  if  he  found  a  suitable  re- 
turn, would  thence-forward  consider 
himself  happy. 

Exulting  in  his  promising  reception, 
he  repeated  his  visits.  More  and  more 
he  blinded  the  judgment  and  reason  of 
her  parents,  by  adding  to  their  vanity, 
till  he  had  gained  their  fullest  confi- 
dence— and  won  Formosissima's  fondest 
affections.  Her  love  led  her  nearly  to 
adore  him,  while  her  unsuspecting  inno- 
cence allowed  him  to  caress  her  with  un- 
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reserved  familiarity.  Yet  during  all  this 
profession — all  this  seeming  attention — 
this  seeming  affection,  love,  and  regard 
for  Formosissima — Rupert  was  engaged 
to  a  young  lady  of  fortune,  and  was  ab- 
solutely making  preparations  for  their 
marriage  !  However,  notwithstanding 
all  his  precaution,  and  all  his  complicat- 
ed arts,  report  was  not  silent.  It  some- 
how imperfectly  reached  Formosissima 's 
ear,  and  her  jealousy  led  her  to  men- 
tion it  to  him. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  demon-inspired  li- 
bertine, "  to  be  married  is  the  summit 
of  my  wishes — the  perfection  of  my  hap- 
piness :  who  would  not  make  prepara- 
tions for  an  object  so  charming,  so  love- 
ly as  yourself — and  strive  to  agreeably 
surprise  her  in  giving  an  unexpected 
proof  of  his  activity  and  promptness  in 
performing  all  the  requisites  on  his  part 
without  her  previous  knowledge  ?  Stu- 
pid and  insensible,  indeed,  should  I  have 
considered  myself,  if  a  proportionate  de- 
gree of  gratitude  had  not  kept  pace  with 
your  affection,  and  even  outstripped 
your  wishes.  Let  those  be  dormant 
upon  such  occasions,  who  want  proper 
feelings — be  it  mine  to  be  active  !" 

This  fine  gloss  over  a  false  intention, 
which  might  have  still  more  alarmed 
the  suspicious — calmed  all  Formosissi- 
ma's  apprehensions ;  nay  she  even  con- 
ceived it  to  be  an  action  of  credit — to  be 
what  shewed  the  gentleman  more  in 

him.  Oh  !  how  blind  is  love  when 

surrounded  by  such  artful  dangers ! 

******* 

j  Such  alas,  was  the  fatal  end  of 

Formosissima's  vanity  ! 

Reader,  I  believe  Formosissima's  love 
was  pure — though  the  strong  arts  of 
temptation,  opposed  to  the  weakness  of 
her  sex, overcame  her.  From  the  unspot- 
ted chastity  of  her  own  inconsiderate 
affections,  she  was  induced  to  repose  too 
much  confidence  in  a  villain,  whose  ap- 
pearance and  station  only  had  engaged 
them,  and  whom  her  vanity  thence 
deemed  to  be  only  suitable  for  her. 
Beware  of  appearances,  woman  : — think 
with  the  old  adage,  "  that  all  is  not  gold 
that  glitters."  And,  if  you  be  a  For- 
mosissima in  beauty — beware  of  meet- 
ing with  a  Rupert  in  villainy.  Reflect 
on  that  personal  pride  which  wafted  up 
her  imaginations  to  an  Icarian  height — 
remember  how  she  fell — and  -"how 
great  was  the  fall  of  her." 


Thus  was  blighted,  perhaps,  the  most 
graceful  and  lovely  plant  in  Nature's 
garden — a  plant,  which  she  had  pro- 
duced as  a  variety,  and  trained  up  in 
secret,  as  she  thought,  apart  from  the 
haunts  of  the  spoiler,  as  the  glory  of 
the  surrounding  vegetation.  And  there 
it  still  might  have  bloomed,  had  not  its 
aspiring  summit,  towering  above  its  pro- 
per elevation,  exposed  it  to  the  rude  as- 
sault of  a  too  subtle  enemy. 

I  now  turn  over  the  pages  of  my  me- 
moranda to  the  occurrences  of  Christmas 
1817.  After  the  particulars  of  my  vi- 
sits to  Theodore,  and  the  collected  sub- 
stance of  his  remarks,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  Formosissima,  which 
I  venture  to  transcribe. 

As  soon  as  the  domestic  hurry  of  a 
large  dairy  was  over,  my  sister  ealled 
me  from  my  study  to  go  over  with  her 
to  see  Formosissima.  As  we  walked  a- 
long  the  lane  to  her  cottage,  her  whole 
history  recurred  to  my  mind,  with  all 
the  little  incidents  which  transpired 
there  in  connection  with  it.  My  feel- 
ings were  thus  softened,  before  we  ar- 
rived at  the  cottage.  The  field  where 
we  strayed  together,  when  the  heaviest 
part  of  guilt  and  remorse  passed  over 
her — seemed  to  me,  though  frost-bound 
like  the  rest,  to  wear  something  more 
interesting  in  its  aspect.  And,  as  the 
top  of  the  cot  first  met  my  eye,  1  almost 
imagined  that  its  appearance  was  chang- 
ed with  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants. 
We  entered.  My  uncle  was  sitting 
nearly  in  the  same  position,  in  which  he 
was,  when  I  entered  from  bearing  tes- 
timony to  the  most  trying  scene  with 
which  my  life  has  yet  been  agitated. 
This  put  my  recollection  upon  the  alert 
in  mustering  up  my  former  feelings ;  so 
that  I  could  scarcely,  without  betraying 
myself,  ask  him  how  he  did.  1  offered 
him  my  hand — he  pressed  it — and, 
while  a  tear  stood  trembling  in  his  eye, 

faultered  out  "God  bless  you.  I 

thought  you  would  never  have  come  to 
see  us  now."  I  found  what  affected 
him,  and  said,  "Yes,  uncle,  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  ever."  He  said  no 
more — he  was  full. 

My  aunt  seemed  more  reconciled,  and 
cheerfully  bade  me  sit  down,  while  she 
called  Formosissima,  who  was  above. 
Formosissima  appeared.  Our  presence 
startled  her.  1  stood  up,  and  with  a 
smile  and  bow,  said,  "  How  do  you  do 
Formosissima  ?"    She  just  returned  me 
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an  answer,  and  sat  down  abashed  in  a 
corner.  Here  I  had  a  full  view  of  her 
countenance  and  person.  In  both  the 
greatest  change  was  visible.  Her  cheek 
had  exchanged  the  red  rose  for  the 
white — her  eye  had  lost  its  fire — and 
her  whole  face  its  enchanting  expres- 
sion. Her  tall  comely  figure  was  no 
longer  her  care,  and,  though  still  ele- 
gant, was,  through  a  kind  of  negligence, 
losing  its  influence.  The  thoughts  of 
her  false  lover  haunted  her.  And,  not- 
withstanding that  the  injury  which  she 
had  received  was  not  succeeded  by 
the  exposing  consequence — still  guilty 
thoughts  disturbed  her  peace  within.  I 
never  saw  a  more  desponding  distressed 
object — never  one  so  affecting.  To  see 
tfer  was  to  pity — there  was  no  alterna- 
tive. Her  distress  was  too  manifest  to 
escape  notice  ;  and  her  form  too  impres- 
sive to  fail  of  acting  upon  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  soul,  and  stimulating  vir- 
tuous emotions.  Her  tale  had  by  some 
means  or  other  extended  itself  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  her  friends  and  rela- 
tions ;  the  whole  neighbourhood  knew 
it,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  was 
touched  with  it.  Nay  there  was  some- 
thing so  sacred  in  the  gloom  of  her  mind 
— so  reverential  in  the  melanchol  y  trait  of 
her  person — that  those  whom  her  vanity 
had  before  slighted,  were  now,  by  her 
forlorn  appearance  and  situation,  lulled 
into  forgetfulness  of  the  past — and  only 
mindful  of  enlivening  the  future.  Thus 
intimately  and  thus  properly  united  are 
humanity  and  affliction  ! 

My  aunt  told  me  her  lonely  condition 
with  many  a  sigh  of  sorrow.  Since  the 
evil  hour  in  which  all  their  hopes  were 
blasted  by  insult  and  disappointment, 
my  uncle  had  never  lifted  up  his  head. 
The  torpedo-shock  had  benumbed  his 
vitals — enervated  his  heart.  Pie  was 
then  in  his  sixtieth  year.  Formosissi- 
ma  was  the  child  of  his  old  age — blow- 
ing the  rose  of  beauty  in  the  May  of 
eighteen.  He  regarded  her  as  his  own 
soul.  She  was  the  idol  of  his  affection*. 
And  when  she  fell — the  little  temple  of 
his  happiness  fell  with  her.  He  had 
nothing  but  sorrow  now  left  him  :  and 
I  saw  that  this  sorrow  was  hastening 
him  to  the  grave.  I  saw  that  his  dar- 
ling Formosissima  was  about  to  be  left 
behind  him,  to  drag  on  a  lingering  life 
in  grief  and  misery. 

In  the  following  year,  in  the  month 
oi  September,  1  received  a  letter  super- 


scribed with  "  haste,"  and  sealed  with 
the  badge  of  mourning.  I  felt  fluttered 
as  I  opened  it,  and  upon  perusing  it 
found  that  my  uncle  was  dead,  and  that 
he  had  expressly  wished  me  to  attend 
his  funeral.  I  made  no  delay,  but  took 
the  first  coach  to  the  north,  and  was  at 
home  by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I 
found  my  parents  preparing  themselves, 
and  after  a  little  refreshment,  we  set 
forward  to  pay  the  last  tribute  which 
we  had  in  our  power,  to  a  deceased  re- 
lative, whom  we  had  always  revered. 
Such  a  solemn  scene  was  seldom  or  ne- 
ver paralleled.  Sorrow  was  seated  in 
the  faces  of  all  the  few  friends  who  had 
assembled  around  the  cottage.  They 
were  all  touched  with  the  misfortunes 
of  the  family,  and  were  seriously  relat- 
ing one  to  another  all  the  little  anec- 
dotes which  they  knew  of  the  old  man's 
history.  I  could  hear  a  natural  pathos 
in  their  tones  of  expression  ;  and  see,  in 
the  slight  shaking  of  their  heads,  the 
effects  of  feeling  in  their  hearts.  Formo- 
sissima was  sitting  in  silent  agony  by 
the  corpse  of  her  father,  with  her  mo- 
ther weeping  at  her  side.  Their  rela- 
tives were  sitting  around  them,  looking 
wistfully  upon  the  floor — not  a  word 
i  escaped  them  ;  but  a  chair  was  set  for 
|  each  of  us,  and,  when  we  had  looked  at 
|  the  corpse,  we  sat  down  without  open- 
ing our  mouths,  being  touched  with  the 
infection  of  their  silence  and  their  sor- 
row. Oh  the  feelings  of  my  mind  in 
this  awful  pause !  I  ruminated  upon 
the  past  series  of  events,  which  had 
led  to  such  a  direful  summation.  I 
traced  the  progress  of  that  pestilence, 
which  fell  upon  the  suckling  branch, 
and  slowly  communicated  its  fell  con- 
tagion to  the  root  of  the  parent  stock — 
then  dead  beside  it.  But  sorrow  at. 
length  dimmed  my  eye — and  I  could 
not  continue  to  follow  up  the  gloomy 
tracings  of  my  reverie. 

The  place  of  interment  was  situated 
a  few  miles  from  the  cottage :  and  a 
hearse  was  provided  to  convey  the  corpse 
thither.  We  arrived  at  the  chapel-yard. 
The  old  man's  history  had  reached  the 
place  before  us,  which  was  thence  crowd- 
ed with  the  villagers.  While  we 
halted  to  take  out  the  coffin,  they  hur- 
ed  themselves  around  us ;  and  general 
whispers  ran  through  the  motley  crowd. 
— "  VThere  is  sh'1  ?  She  is  there,  God 
bless  her  !  Oh  the  rascal ! — the  worth- 
less villain !" 
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I  supported  my  aunt  and  Formosissi- 
ma into  the  chapel.  Formosissima 
shuddered.  My  aunt  wept  aloud,  and 
I  could  not  but  join  her.  After  service 
within  was  finished,  we  repaired  to  the 
grave  side.  All  was  the  stillness  of  the 
deepest  and  most  momentous  silence — 
save  the  sobbings  of  my  aunt,  and  the 
solemn  voice  of  the  clergyman  !  But 
when  the  doleful  and  hoilow  clash  of 
earth  fell  upon  the  coffin,  previously 
consigned  to  the  lonesome  grave — then 
the  thrillings  of  soul  were  universal — 
nervous  infections  crept  through  every 
frame — and  sighmgs  and  sobbings  were 
alike  general.  All  were  touched — but 
poor  Formosissima.    Her  feelings  were 

too  dull  to  vibrate  they  had  been 

steeped  in  sorrow,  till  they  had  lost  their 
tension — and  she  was  for  once  blessed 
in  her  insensibility.  Her  tears  had 
flowed  their  fountains  dry,  and  she  was 
thence  happy  and  unmoved  even  by  the 
excess  of  her  sorrow.  When  we  had 
taken  our  farewell  peep  at  the  grave 
which  entombed  his  remains,  we  de- 
parted. Formosissima  followed  the 
pull  of  my  arm.  She  had  motion  left 
her — but  it  was  mechanical,  and  requir- 
ed an  impetus  to  put  it  into  action. 

After  our  arrival  at  the  cottage,  we 
continued  to  a  late  hour  with  the  two 
mourners.  My  father  arranged  mat- 
ters as  well  as  he  could  for  their  future 
subsistence — paid  off  their  arrears — and 
received  a  blessing.  Is  not  this  the  way 
to  happiness — the  way  of  happiness  ? 
Contrast  this  conduct  with  thine,  Ru- 
pert— consider  the  opposite  effects  of 
the  picture,  and  learn  by  analogy  how 
far  virtue  is  separated  from  vice — hea- 
ven from  hell — and  the  pure  joys  of  the 
s&tl  of  man  from  the  dreggish  enjoy- 
ments of  the  body. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next. J 


STORY 

Of  Louis  XI.  and  the  Prior  of  Cosmo. 

The  prior  of  Cosmo,  a  man  of  singu- 
lar piety,  even  in  an  age  famous  for  its 
devotion,  had  obtained  the  king's  per- 
mission to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land  ;  and  so  much  time  had  e- 
lapsed  since  his  departure,  that  it  be- 
came the  fixed  belief  of  many,  but  espe- 
cially of  those  who  had  any  interest  in 
so  believing,  that  he  had  either  died 


during  his  journey,  or  was  held  in  per- 
petual captivity  by  the  infidels. 

Among  those  who  most  pertinaciously 
held  thw  opinion,  was  one  of  the  king's 
chaplains,  who  had  long  set  his  eye  and 
heart  on  what  he;  willingly  considered 
the  vacant  priory ;  and  so  frequently 
and  forcibly  did  he  contrive  to  express 
his  conviction  on  this  head,  that  the 
king  began  at  last  to  consider  that  what 
was  every  day  asserted,  could  not  be 
very  well  without  foundation — and  the 
chaplain  became  in  consequence,  Prior 
of  Cosmo. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  begun  to 
have  a  lively  sense  of  his  sovereign's 
goodness,  and  his  own  comfort,  and  to 
feel  himself  at  home  in  his  new  dignity, 
when  one  morning  blanched  with  fa- 
tigue and  age,  and  supporting  his  en- 
feebled frame  on  his  long  pilgrim's  staff, 
the  old  prior  made  his  appearance  at  • 
the  king  s  levee.  As  may  be  supposed 
this  sudden  apparition  produced  much 
surprise,  and  a  little  awkardness.  Lou- 
is XL  had  too  high  notions  of  royal 
consistency  ever  to  undo  what  he  had 
once  done,  whether  right  or  wrong; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  his  generous 
disposition  would  not  suffer  him  to  re- 
gard the  offence  of  the  old  man's  being 
thus  inconveniently  alive,  as  calling  for 
any  severe  or  immediate  punishment. 
He  therefore  received  him  very  gra- 
ciously, touched  as  lightly  as  possible 
upon  the  loss  of  his  priory,  spoke  of  o- 
mitting  no  opportunity  of  benefitting 
him,  in  any  way  he  might  be  able  to 
point  out ;  asked  questions  about  the 
Grand  Turk ;  and  concluded  by  con- 
signing him  to  Philip  de  Comines,  his 
secretary  for  the  home  department ;  who 
with  a  most  friendly  squeeze  of  the 
hand,  bowed  hi  in  out  of  the  apartment. 
The  old  man  had  unfortunately,  how- 
ever, some  stubborn  notions  of  right  a- 
bout  him,  which  prevented  his  acquies- 
cing, as  readily  as  became  a  loyal  sub- 
ject, in  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  not- 
withstanding the  very  flattering  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  palliated.  On 
the  contrary,  he  omitted  no  opportuni- 
ty of  presenting  himself  before  the  royal 
countenance,  and  requesting  in  earnest 
but  respectful  terms,  that  his  priory 
might  be  restored  to  him. 

Now  not  only  was  there  a  degree 
of  provoking  obstinacy  in  this  conduct, 
but  there  was  even  an  odour  of  treason 
about  it ;  for,  as  Louis  justly  reasoned, 
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thus  to  iterate  his  suit,  was  by  implica- 
tion to  assert  that  without  such  itera- 
tion it  would  prove  unavailing ; — and 
what  was  this,  but  to  impeach  the  so- 
vereign's prime  attribute  of  justice,  and 
thus  covertly  to  hold  him  up  as  unfit 
for  his  kingly  office  ? — It  was  upon  the 
spur  of  some  such  reflections  as  these, 
and  immediately  after  an  interview  with 
the  importunate  subject  of  them,  that 
Louis,  calling  to  his  friend  and  minister 
Tristan,  bade  him  without  delay  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Prior  of  Cosmo,  that  he 
might  be  no  more  troubled  with  him. 
Now  Tristan  was  not  only  too  loyal  to 
dispute  his  master's  will,  but  he  had 
moreover  that  delicacy  of  feeling  which 
forbade  him  to  pry  into  the  reasons  by 
which  it  might  be  influenced.  In  his 
mind  the  will  of  heaven  and  that  of  the 
king  were  the  same  thing ;  or  rather, 
the  latter  claimed  a  superiority  over  the 
former,  in  proportion  as  the  consequen- 
ces of  obedience  ami  rebellion  in  the 
latter  case,  were  sensible  and  more  im- 
mediate than  in  the  former.  He  there- 
fore took  an  opportunity  of  calling  on 
the  prior  that  evening,  whom  he  found 
nothing  aware  of  his  approaching  fate, 
enjoying  a  social  hour  in  the  company 
of  a  few  particular  friends.  As  Tristan 
was  well  known  to  be  a  favourite  at 
court,  it  may  be  supposed  he  was  receiv- 
ed with  the  utmost  politeness,  and  re- 
quested to  take  a  seat  at  the  table ;  an 
invitation  he  at  first  declined,  but  on 
being  pressed,  consented  to  take  a  single 
glass  of  wine ;  after  which  he  requested 
a  few  moments'  private  conversation 
with  the  prior,  to  whom,  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone,  he  presented  the  royal  or- 
der, together  with  the  sack  in  which  he 
was  to  be  enclosed,  and  thrown  into  the 
Seine. 

The  next  morning  as  King  Louis 
was  taking  the  air  in  the  Louvre  gar- 
den, chatting  freely  with  his  faithful 
Tristan,  on  matters  concerning  the  wel- 
fare of  his  realm,  and  inwardly  congra- 
tulating himself  on  being  at  length  quit 
of  the  eternal  prior,  on  turning  suddenly 
the  corner  of  an  alley,  to  his  inexpressi- 
ble dismay  he  beheld  the  apparition  of 
the  old  bearded  suitor  again  crawling 
towards  him.  "  Ah  traitor  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, turning  upon  Tristan,  "  did 
I  not  charge  thee  to  rid  me  of  that 
cursed  prior,  and  here  he  is  again  before 
me."  "  Sire,"  replied  the  terrified  fa- 
vourite, "  you  charged  me  to  rid  you  of 


the  prior  of  Cosmo,  and  I  went  accor- 
dingly to  the  priory,  whence  I  took  and 
drowned  him  yesterday  evening.  But, 
gracious  Sir,  there  is  no  harm  done  by 
this  mistake ;  a  prior  more  or  less  can 
make  but  little  difference  :  this  evening 
I'll  rid  you  of  this  one  also."  "  No, 
no,"  said  the  king,  smiling  graciously, 
(for  he  was  a  monarch  of  most  legitimate 
facetiousness,)  "  one  prior  is  enough  at 
a  time.  Go,  old  man,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  your  priory  you'll  now  find  it 

vacant." 
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The  Moon.  Another  volcano  has 

been  discovered  in  the  moon,  by  Capt. 
Kater,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

Repeating  musket* — A  New  York  pa- 
per says,  "  The  new  invented  and  des- 
tructive 'Repeating  musket,'  is  calculat- 
ed to  discharge  eight  single  balls  in  regu- 
lar succession,  within  the  space  of  1 6  se- 
conds. The  musket  has  two  locks,  one  at 
the  usual  place,  and  another  nearly  half 
way  down  the  barrel ;  the  balls  are  per- 
forated, and  a  small  fuse  passes  through 
each,  which  is  lit  by  the  previous  dis- 
charge, and  communicates  with  the  cart- 
ridge to  which  it  is  attached.  The 
priming  in  the  first  instance  is  set  on 
fire  by  the  lock  fixed  on  the  barrel,  the 
trigger  of  which  is  drawn  by  a  wire, 
and  the  charge  in  the  chamber  of  the 
gun  may  be  kept  in  reserve. 

Mr.  Linton. — We  observe  with  plea- 
sure that  Mr.  Linton's  picture  in  the 
Exhibition  is  well  spoken  of  this  year. 
It  is  "  the  landing  of  the  Trojans  at 
Delos."  The  epithets  used  by  the  re- 
viewers are,  fine,  classical,  rich,  flowing, 

spirited,  chaste,  delicate,  etc.  Some 

of  our  readers  may  perhaps  inquire  who 
Mr.  Linton  is?  To  such  we  would  re- 
ply, that  he  is  one  of  these,  who,  while 
he  remained  in  this  country,  was  little 
known  as  a  man  of  genius ;  but  is  rising 
rapidly  in  London,  and  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  noted  painter. — He  is  the  grand- 
son of  the  late  Mr.  Brockbank  of  Fid- 
dler hall,  in  Cartmel.  This  will  be 

news  to  many  of  his  former  neighbours ! 

Potatoes.  A  correspondent  in  the 

Farmer's  Journal,  communicates  the 
following  information  respecting  the 
planting  of  potatoes : — "  I  last  year," 
says  he,  (t  planted  a  row  of  sets,  cut  out 
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into  single  eyes,  from  large  potatoes 
chosen  out  of  a  heap ;  the  row  was  twen- 
ty-five yards  in  length ,  and  next  to  it  I 
planted  another  row,  of  equal  length, 
from  the  smallest  potatoes,  picked  from 
the  same  heap ;  some  of  these  latter 
were  set  whole,  and  some  cut  in  half. 
When  I  took  them  up,  the  former  row 
produced  four  busheis  and  a  half  of  fine 
large  potatoes,  with  scarcely  any  small 
ones.  The  other  row  gave  so  few  in 
measure,  that  they  all  went  into  a  half- 
bushel  scuttle,  and  were  miserably 
small." 

Kempeteris  Automaton. — A  small  vo- 
lume is  just  published,  in  which  this 
celebrated  automaton  is  proved  to  be  an 
imposter.  It  will  be  recollected  by  all 
our  readers,  that  M.  Kempelen  was 
said  to  have  invented  an  autamaton, 
which  moved  entirely  by  machinery,  yet 
was  capable  of  playing  at  chess,  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  never  lost  a  game. 
This  piece  of  mechanism  was  first  ex- 
hibited at  Vienna  ;  and  afterwards  made 
the  tour  of  Europe ;  confounding  and 
astonishing  all  who  beheld  it.  This 
image  is  now  proved  to  have  been  regu- 
lated by  a  person  concealed  in  its  body, 
and  who  surveyed  the  chess-board 
through  a  thin  waistcoat.  This  person 
then  guided  the  figures  of  the  automa- 
ton by  springs,  etc. 

Rosin  Bubbles. — If  the  end  of  a  cop- 
per tube,  or  a  pipe  stem  be  dipped  in 
melted  rosin,  at  a  temperature  a  little 
above  that  of  boiling  water,  taken  out 


and  held  nearly  in  a  vertical  position, 
and  blown  through,  bubbles  will  be 
formed  of  all  possible  sizes,  from  that 
of  a  hen's  egg  down  to  sizes  which  can 
hardly  be  discerned  by  the  naked  eye ; 
and  from  their  silvery  lustre,  and  reflec- 
tion of  the  different  rays  of  light,  they 
have  a  pleasing  appearance.  Some  that 
have  been  formed  these  eight  months, 
are  as  perfect  as  when  first  made.  They 
generally  assume  the  form  of  a  string  of 
beads,  many  of  them  perfectly  regular, 
and  connected  by  a  very  fine  fibre  ;  but 
the  production  is  never  twice  alike.  If 
expanded  by  hydrogen  gas,  they  would 
probably  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the 
room.  The  formation  of  these  bub- 
bles is  ascribed  to  the  common  cause, 
viz.  the  distention  of  a  viscous  fluid  by 
one  that  is  aeri-form :  and  their  per- 
manency, to  the  sudden  congelation  of 
the  rosin,  thus  imprisoning  the  air  by 
a  thin  film  of  solid  matter,  and  prevent- 
ing its  escape. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Mr.  Grocott  of  Liverpool,  who  has 
obtained  the  approbation  of  so  many  of 
our  readers,  by  his  poetical  contribu- 
tions, has  a  poem  in  the  press,  entitled 

"  The  Lay  of  the  first  Minstrel."  

The  work  will  appear  sometime  in  May, 
price  2s.  6d.  stitched. 

The  prolific  author  of  "  Waverley," 
"Tvanhoe,"  "Kenil worth,"  etc.  has  an- 
nounced another  work,  entitled  "  The 
I  Buccanier." 


INGLEBOROUGH. 

A  Sonnet.  Written  after  a  thunder  storm. 

Soft  twilight  hues  are  blending  o'er  thee  now, 
Hill  of  my  native  vale ;  mid  cloudless  skies 
Thy  giant  cliffs  in  peaceful  grandeur  rise, 

And  the  light  mists  are  wreathed  round  thy  brow ; 

Ere  while  the  thunder  cloud's  abiding  place 

Where  closed  the  elements  in  fearful  strife — 
Yet  of  its  ravages  the  tempest  rife 

With  desolation,  there  has  left  no  trace 
Distinguishable  'neath  the  purple  vest 

Of  Ev'ning,  now  thy  form  enveloping — 

Like  thine,  the  Wanderer's  eve  with  peace  be  blest, 

The  troubles  o'er  Life's  dark  day  chequering : 
And  Hope  to  cheer  him,  still  in  mercy  given, 
Then  gently  guide  him  to  her  native  heaven. 

B, 
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IRISH  IDIOT  BOY. 

Yes,  he  was  a  sweet  babe,  though  he  hardly  knew 

Whether  the  sky  was  red,  or  the  sky  was  blue. 

His  mother  was  dead,  and  his  father  was  gone 

Where  the  face  of  a  white  is  looked  upon 

With  fear  and  dismay  ;  and  this  Cherub  was  left 

To  charity  here  ;  but  of  friends  soon  bereft 

He  was  sent  to  the  Foundling:  and  there  by  the  nurse 

Ten  years  he  was  fed — and  every  day  worse 

His  intellect  grew,  while  his  looks  undefined 

So  prettily  wandered  free  from  his  mind. 

To  read  or  to  write  'twas  in  vain  him  to  teach, 

His  senses  alike  were  unable  to  reach 

The  knowledge  of  numbers.    Yet  he  came  to  my  school, 

The  name  that  he  had  was  the  "  the  beautiful  fool." 

All  efforts  were  vain  ;  but  achieved  as  a  task, 

Three  letters  he  named,  and  yet  he  would  ask, 

And  sheepishly  smile,  as  he  pointed  at  B, 

ct  I  guess  is  it  A  ?"  or  "  I  guess  is  it  C  ?" 

And  he  never  learnt  more.  To  England  I  came, 

And  lost,  amidst  cares  of  my  own,  the  sad  name, 

The  looks,  and  the  form  of  the  beautiful  boy.  

Years  followed  on  years,  and  at  last  I  returned, 
To  the  place  of  my  birth,  my  lost  friends  I  mourned, 
And  prepared  to  die ;  for  age  and  disease 
Had  long  warned  my  bark  to  traverse  the  seas 
That  border  the  grave. 

I  was  sitting  one  day 
At  the  door  of  my  house,  and  heard  a  voice  say 
"  Is  it  A?  Is  it  B  f"    A  rude  form  appeared  : 
I  startled.    He  raged,  and,  gazing,  he  reared 
His  furious  eyes  ;  then,  advancing,  he  stopt, 
And  suddenly  melting  his  accents,  he  dropt 
At  my  feet ;  then  faintly  exclaimed,  "  Is  if  A  ? 
Is  it  C  ?"    While  tears  down  his  cheeks  forced  their  way, 
And  the  poor  idiot  boy  I  saw  in, distress, 
Forgotten  of  all,  yet  he  still  could  express, 
('Twas  all  he  could  do,)  in  pleasure  or  wo, 
The  task  of  his  youth. 

But  he  never  shall  go 
'From  my  home.    My  son  he  shall  be,  and  my  grave 
Shall  be  watered  with  tears  the  idiot  gave. 
The  last  look  of  sorrow  that  e'er  I  shall  see 
Shall  be  his  :  the  sound  I  shall  hear — "  Is  it  B  ?" 

ROBERT. 


INSCRIPTION 

ON  A  MAN'S  SKULL. 

Why  start?  the  case  is  yours,  or  will  be 
soon — 

Some  years  perhaps — perhaps  another 
moon. 

Life,  at  its  utmost  length,  is  still  a 
breath 

And  those  who  longest  dream,  must 

wake  in  death. 
Like  you,  I  once  thought  every  bliss  se- 


And  gold  of  every  ill  a  certain  cure ; 
Till  steeped  in  sorrow  and  besieged  with 
pain, 

Too   late  I  found  all  earthly  riches 
vain. 

Disease  with  scorn  threw  back  the  sor- 
did fee. 

And  death  still  answered — what  is  gold 
to  me? 

Fame,  titles,  honours,  next  I  vainly 
sought; 

And  fools  obsequious  nursed  the  child- 
ish thought. 


POETIC  PIECES. 


1.53 


Circled  with  bribed  applause,  and  pur-  1 

chased  praise, 
I  built  on  endless  grandeur, endless  days, 
Till  death  awoke  me  from  the  dreaming 

pride, 

And  laid  a  prouder  beggar  by  my  side. 
Pleasure  I  courted  and  obeyed  my  taste, 
The  banquet  smiled — and  smiled  the 

gay  repast; 
Aloathsomecarcass  was  my  constant  care, 
And  worlds  were  ransacked  but  for  me 

to  share. 

Go  on,  vain  world  !  to  luxury  be  firm, 

Yet  know,  I  feasted  but  to  feast  a 

worm. 

Aiready  sure  less  terrible  I  seem, 
And  you,  like  me,  shall  own  that  life's 
a  dream. 

Farewell !  remember,  nor  my  word  des- 
pise, 

The  only  happy,  are  the  only  wise. 


LINES 

ON   THE   FLIGHT  OF  SWALLOWS. 

Say,  twittering  swallows,  on  that  rug- 
ged height, 
What  consulations  do  ye  hold? 
Say,  summer  friends,  have  ye  proposed, 
by  flight, 
To  shun  October's  chilling  cold? 
The  northern  blast 
Is  gathering  fast  ! 
All  summer's  beauteous  charms  decay, 
Keen  winter  comes— -ye  fly  away. 

'Twas  thus — when  fortune  smiled  be- 
neath my  roof — 
Did  flattering, fawning  friendsabound; 
But  fortune  changed — 'twas  seen — they 
stood  aloof, 
I  sought  a  friend — not  one  was  found: 
Adversity, 
It  is  by  thee 
Alone,  that  friends  we  rightly  try, 
Thou  comest — they,  as  the  swallows,  fly. 

Thus,  life  and  fortune's  changes  I  have 
seen, 

Now  fled  is  ev'ry  transient,  joy, 
And  wint'ry  age  with  want  consuming, 
keen, 

Health,  pleasure,  ease,  and  all  destroy: 

This  house  of  clay, 

Shall  soon  decay, 
Then  swallow-like  the  soul  shall  fly 
To  happy  shores — to  worlds  on  high. 

F.  WH ALLEY. 

Sep.  1820. 
April,  1821. —No.  XVI.— Vol.  II. 


TO  ANY  PRETTY  GIRL. 

(From  the  Kaleidoscope.) 

I'll  swear  to  love  thee,  by  those  lips 

As  soft  as  summer  roses; 
'Tis  there  the  bee  ambrosia  sips 

And  daintily  reposes. 

I'll  swear,  too,  by  that  slender  waist, 

And  by  that  neck  of  snow, 
So  sweet,  so  pure  a  spot  of  rest — 

'Tis  wrong  to  tempt  me  so! 

These  charms  are  yours,  my  love;  in 
sooth, 

You  may  as  well  believe  me ; 
But  if  you  don't,  to  say  the  truth, 
It  will  not  sorely  grieve  me. 

I  whisper  hopes;  I  prate  of  bliss, 
Charms,  vows  and  such  like  matter; 

But  then,  my  dear,  the  fact  is  this, 
I'm  rather  apt  to  flatter. 

TO  MARY. 

Micr0o£  rot  to  (pi\a/.ia  to  Kv-jrpiSog* 

M02X0Y  BpojQ  Cpa-irtrnq. 

When  Cupid  ran  away  from  Venus, 
(If  quarrels,  Mary,  rise  between  us, 

We  quarrel  but  in  imitation,) 
In  terror  lest  some  lover  stupid 
For  fancied  wrong  should  harm  poor 
Cupid, 

The  Goddess  made  a  proclamation. 

A  kiss,  a  soul-entrancing  kiss 
From  her  sweet  ruby  hp  of  bliss  ; 

And  surely  more  I  need  not  mention. 
Yet,  even  more,  the  poet  tells  us, 
The  little  rogue  was  so  rebellious, 

She  offered  for  his  apprehension. 

But  lovely  Mary  pines  and  frets, 
And  wastes  the  hour  in  fond  regrets, 

Or  vainly  hoping  to  discover 
Some  solace  for  a  conquest  blighted, 
Her  love  disdained,  her  beauty  slighted, 

In  railing  at  a  faithless  lover. 

Why  should  a  tear  bedim  thine  eye, 
Or  throb  thy  bosoni  with  a  sigh, 

For  one  lost,  swain  why  such  a  pother: 
Be  but  the  Queen  of  love's  reward 
No  longer  by  the  maid  debarr'd, 

And  Mary  soon  will  find  another. 

X. 


*  That  ladies  were  fond  of  Greek  witness 
Lord  By;  on. 

f  Tjitr\  iwv  aac  ay<nru\' 
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ST.  DAVID'S  DAY. 

Written  by  particular  desire,  for  the  Cam- 
brian Society ,  Liverpool.— March  1st,  1821. 

Now  minstrel  of  the  Cambrian  vale, 

Renew  thy  annual  song; 
And  may  it  mellow  in  the  gale, 

As  sweep  thy  wires  along. 
This  is  no  morn  for  thee  to  wail, 
To  which  no  pangs  belong  ! 
Then  minstrel  boldly  strike  the  wire, 
And  wake  the  flame  of  Owen's  fire ! 

Health  and  full  joy  to  every  cheek, 
Amongst  yon  gladdened  throng, 
May  laurels  twine  around  the  leek, 

And  friendship  mark  the  song  ; 
Then  let  the  strain  in  fulness  break, 
With  lively  chord  and  strong, 
Whilst  echo  from  the  hills  shall  say, 
Responsive,  "  Tis  St.  David's  day." 

Then  when  thy  joyous  theme  shall 
cease, 

Resume  thy  pristine  sway ; 
Tho'  mournful,  'tis  the  harp  of  peace, 

Simplicity  the  lay ; 
And  may  its  innocence  increase, 
With  each  St.  David's  day. 
Love  has  a  chord  in  Cambria's  string, 
Where  reigns  his  faith,  without  his 
sting. 

Be  happy  then,  thou  honoured  sage, 

And  thou  of  young?r  years  ; 
Thy  sons  and  daughters  of  each  age 
May  heaven  preserve  from  tears  ; 
They  should  not  stain  the  noble  page, 
Which  Owen  yet  reveres. 
Who  would  not  heave  the  wishful  sigh, 
Those  hills  to  traverse — in  those  vales 
to  die ! 

JAMES  GROCOTT. 


LOVER'S  WOUNDS. 

We  sing  of  beauties,  sing  of  loves, 
We  sing  of  joys  that  woman  proves ; 
W e  sing  of  wounds  and  smarts, 
Of  woman's  eye, 
Whence  sparks  oft  fly 
Which  set  on  fire  our  hearts. 

Yet  did  we  burn,  or  did  we  bleed, 
Our  songs  would  cease  and  tears  succeed 
With  many  a  bitter  cry  ; 
And  woman's  love 
A  curse  would  prove, 
Which  we'd  not  court — but  jhj. 

For  did  I  think  Modesta's  smiles, 
And  syren  glances — nought  but  xvilcs 
Intended  to  decoy — 

Down  from  this  breast 
I'd  hurl  the  pest, 
And  crush  the  killing  joy. 

The  features  mild,  the  easy  air, 
The  slender  form,  the  jetty  hair, 
The  lip  of  vermeil  dye, 

The  cheek  where  blows 
The  ripe  red  rose, 
The  soft  and  "  languid  eye  ;" 

The  bosom  heaving  high  or  low. 
As  tides  of  pleasure  ebb  or  flow, 
With  fascinating  swell ; 

Where  graces  meet, 
Where  raptures  beat, 
And  love  has  fixed  her  cell. 

And  all  Modesta's  fondness  too, 
Received  as  proofs  her  love  was  true, 
I'd,  (Oh  the  case  !)  despise. 
For  fool  indeed 
To  burn  or  bleed 
In  heart — to  please  my  eyes. 

Ho\vTrpayp.wv. 


ENIGMA  15. 

I'm  formed  of  three  parts  as  my  name 

will  declare, 
I'm  used  by  the  poor,  and  admired  by  the 

fair  ; 

My  birth  it  is  foreign  yon  plainly  will  see, 
Tor  Britain's  n^at  island  could  ne'er 

produce  me ; 
I  am  wafted  across  the  ocean's  wide  main, 


Then  stored  here  awhile  till  I'm  sent  out 
again  ; 

Each  peasant  procures  me  with  joy  and 
d  light, 

While  admired  so  much  how  dreadful 
my  plight ! 

How  hard  then  my  fate,  O  what  cruel- 
ty's shewn  I 

Yet  those  who  enjoy  me,  hold  me  is 
renown ; 
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Like  many  poor  menials,  of  strength 

quite  bereft, 
No  more  I  am  valued,  no  virtue  is  left  ; 
For  when  they  have  taken  my  strength 

all  away, 

1  am  wanted  no  more,  nor  used  for  the 
day. 

Ye  learned  then  declare,  the  true  place 

of  my  birth, 
And  the  name  I  have  gained,  while 

used  on  this  earth. 

DOWLAS. 


REBUS  11. 

To  two-thirds  of  a  pulse,  add  what 

gamesters  much  love, 
And  you'll  see  what  the  wise  of  both 

sexes  approve. 
Haives.  l. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

13  What  is  that  which  is  above  all 
human  imperfections,  and  yet  shelters 
the  weakest  and  wisest,  as  well  as  the 
wickedest  of  mankind  ? 

11.  Why  is  a  tallow-chandler  the 
worst  and  most  unfortunate  of  mankind? 

15.  Why  is  the  letter  Tlike  an  island? 

16.  Why  is  the  letter  E  like  London  ? 

17.  What  does  a  stone  become  in  the 
water  ? 

18.  Pray,  ladies,  who  in  seeming  wit 

delight, 

Say  what's  invisible,  yet  never 
out  of  sight  ? 


QUESTION  20. 
€oh>  Sftitorof  ti)c  aonstialc  j-Hagaune. 
Ser, 

Ise  a  plain  Wensadil  chap,  an'  sae 
lie  be  eaven  doon  plain  an'  plump  wi' 
ye,  hoapin  yele  egscuse  my  spelderin  in 
a  plain  haemly  way.  First  an'  formist. 
Mister  Edditer,  1  was  tackan  a  harty 
glas  ya  neet  laetly  we  a  smush  soart  ev 
a  chap  ;  sae  we  gat  ta  tokin  aboot  mez- 
zerin  land — an'  he  sed  hoo  at  he  cud 
mezzer  a  cloase  if't  had  a  hunderd  an' 
fifty  nukes  in't ;  sae  1  sed,  i>ez  I,  I  think 
I  can  fix  tha  thy  flint  wi'  yan  at  'hez 
aobut  three  nukes — he  sed  hoo  at  he 
wad  bet  me  three  glases  ta  yan  ont ;  sae 
I  axt  him  if  he  war  quainted  wid  a  for-e 
©ad  chap  coad  Mister  Uclid?  He 


or  genius.  ISS 


sez  he,  nay  marry  nut,  I  ken  nae  sike  a 
chap.  Wia  then,  sez  1,  I  dar  tak  tha. 
The  Question  is  this  : — Ive  a  taty  bed 
an'  a  turnap  bed,  boath  az  roond  az  I 
cud  mak  em  we  a  coard  fixt  it  grund. 
Tha  just  tuch  yan  annudder ;  an*  a 
coard  at  gangs  roond 't  turnap  bed,  al 
gang  twice  roond 't  taty  bed.  Thajust 
kontane  twae  yakers  o'  grund ;  the 
fenses  meetin  aboot  em  i'  sike  a  manner 
az  aad  Mister  Uclid  coes  tandgtnts;  an 
t'  twae  sides  at  tuch  boath  t'  beds  er 
egsactly  equal  i'  lenth.     Hoo  mickle 

grund  'than  ister  it  hael  cloase?  He 

pozd  a  lile  bit — sTTratcnt  his  pate,  an 
than  sed  hoo  at  thare  wasnt  anufe  geen 
— soe  we  at  last  agrede  to  refar  it  ta  ye, 
ant'  fcse  chaps  at  wright  i'  yer  varra 
funny  Maggazeen,  ta  sattle't  consarn  a« 
tween  t'  chap  an  me. 

Ize,  Sir,  varra  truly, 
Nin  o'  yours, 

TOMMY  TRIANGLE. 

QUESTION  21. 

I  have  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
who  expect  to  realize  a  considerable  pro- 
perty when  they  attain  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one. But  as  they  may  die  before 
they  can  accomplish  their  views,  they 
are  willing  to  insure  on  their  lives,  dur- 
ing that  period,  the  sum  of  £6000. 
What  must  they  pay  for  the  same,  rec- 
koning interest  at  5  V"  cent,  the  age  of 
the  boy  being  equal  to  that  of  the  girl 
and  §  more. 

J.  W.  COLDRIUGE. 

Kendal. 


ANSWERS 

TO  QUESTIONS,   ETC.   IN  OUR  LAST. 
TO   ENIGMA  14. 

Say — O  thou  nameless  puzzling  elf, 
Why  thou  dost  wish  to  hide  thyself? 
What  hast  thou  stolen  ?   speak,  man-- 
ho! 

Is  it  thy  neighbour's  misletoe? 


TO  CONUNDRUMS. 

7.  A  wig. 

8.  WOxMAN. 

9.  Two  pigs. 

10.  Le  fettre  A. 
V2 
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11.  His  daughter,  most  probably. 

12.  A  Candle. — We  confess  ourselves 
too  thick  to  comprehend  this ;  and  we 
felicitate  those  who  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  the  wit  of  it. 


TO   QUESTION  18 

By  the  law  of  the  accelerated  motion 
of  descending  bodies,  the  height  of  the 
steeple  and  spire  conjointly  will  be  = 
3,212678s  X  16^  ==  166  feet. 

The  distance  of  the  spectator  to  the 
steeple  ^  question  r=  166  X  *  =  124,5 
feet. 

And,  by  a  property  of  right-angled 
triangles,  the  distance  from  the  spectator 
to  the  top  of  the  spire,  is,  As  4  :  166  :  : 
5  :  207,5  feet. 

The  distance  of  the  spectator  from 
the  centre  of  the  steeple,  according  to 
the  expression  of  the  Question,  is  un- 
necessary, and  if  I  mistake  not,  altoge- 
ther erroneous,  as  may  be  found  by  com- 
paring that  datum,  with  the  result  of 
the  others.  Therefore,  by  recourse  to 
Trigonometry  with  the  other  data,  we 
shall  have  As  207,5  :  1  : :  166  : :  ,8  nat. 


sine  of  53°  8'  -f  the  angle  which  the 
steeple  and  spire  subtend.  Also  (by 
Euclid  47.  I.)  ^  124,5*  ~-f  5,752  = 
124,6327  -f-  feet,  the  distance  of  the 
spectator  to  the  top  of  the  man  in  the 
porch. 

And,  As  124,6327  :  1  : :  5,75  :  ,0  461 
45 1  nat.  sine  of  2°  38'-f-  the  angle  which 
the  man  subtends. 

Consequently,  53°  8'  —  2°  38'  —  50° 
30'  angle  which  the  steeple  subtends. 

Whence  90°  —  50°  SO'  =  39°  30'  an- 
gle which  the  base  subtends. 

Therefore,  As  ,6360782  nat.  sine  of 
39°  39'  :  124,5  :  :  ,7716246  nat.  sine  of 
50°  30'  :  151,3  -f-  height  of  the  steeple. 

Hence  166  —  151,3  =  14,7  feet,  the 
height  of  the  spire. 

This  tvas  also  very  ingeniously  answered 
by  l\lr.  Richard  Scarr,  of  Unices  ;  who  re- 
marks, hoivever,  that  in  the  gvestion,  the 
height  of  the  eye  should  have  been  given. 

The  answer  to  question  17  is  errone- 
ous through  a  mistake  of  the  press.  

It  ought  to  be  ,05  =:  the  natural  sine 

2°  51'  57"  32"' 


ASSIZE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Murdering  a  wife. — On  Monday  the 
17th  ult.  William  Thompson  of  Ham- 
ley,  was  executed  at  York,  for  the  wil- 
ful murder  of  his  wife.  His  own  con- 
fession of  his  crime,  has  something  in  it 
so  awfully  pathetic,  that  we  shall  give 
it  instead  of  a  report  of  the  trial. 

There  was  some  difference,"  said 
the  criminal,  "  about  a  parcel  that  had 
been  lost ;  my  wife  said  to  me,  that  she 
had  one  thing  to  communicate  to  me, 
that  I  was  not  to  be  surprized  at  it,  and 
that  she  was  with  child  ;  I  instantly 
turned  upon  her  and  said,  ( It  is  not 
to  me  !'  My  wife  pleaded  that  she  was 
clear  of  any  other  man.  At  that  time 
she  was  cleaning  about  the  house,  and 
she  had  occasion  to  glean  down  the  delf- 
rack  ;  there  was  an  old  razor  upon  the 
shelf,  which  she  took  into  her  hand.  It 
then  struck  my  mind  to  take  the  new 
razors,  which  1  took  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  doing,  from  a  certain  drawer, 


which  I  secreted  and  carried  to  bed 
with  me.  When  we  had  got  to  bed  the 
difference  was  kept  up  between  us,  and 
1  rubbed  her  hair  up  in  a  very  rough 
manner,  with  both  my  hands ;  upon 
which  she  said,  '  O,  William,  how  am  I 
to  get  this  night  over,  if  you  use  me 
thus  ?  and  if  I  get  this  night  over,  how 
am  I  to  get  another?  I  have  always 
been  willing  to  bear  every  burden  with 
you,  and  I  will  bear  this,  if  you  will 
cast  it  upon  me.'  I  took  hold  of  her 
and  pulled  her  towards  me,  and  she 
came  into  my  arms  as  lovingly  as  ever 
she  did  in  her  life,  and  threw  her  head 
back  upon  my  shoulder;  having  this 
fair  opportunity,  1  took  the  razor  which 
I  had  secretly  hid  in  my  breeches  poc- 
ket, and  pressed  it  into  her  throat ! !  \" 
The  husband  then  went  to  a  neigh- 
bour's house,  and  told  them  that  his 
wife  had  cut  her  own  throat.  But  his 
crime  was  so  heavy  on  his  conscience, 
that  ,  he  was  compelled  to  confers  his 
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Idt 


guilt.  The  parties  had  been  married 
upwards  of  twenty  years. 

Bigamy. — John  Dixon  was  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  14  years,  at  the 
York  assizes,  for  Bigamy.  The  prison- 
er on  the  16th  March,  1790,  at  Wig- 
an,  in  Lancashire,  married  a  woman  of 
the  name  of  Jane  Crosfield,  by  whom 
he  had  no  less  than  15  children;  and 
two  years  afterwards  he  went  to  L'lver- 
ston,  where  he  married  Mary  Huskin- 
son, by  whom  he  had  3  children,  his 
former  wife  being  still  alive.  Copies  of 
the  registers  of  both  marriages  were 
produced  ;  but  it  appeared  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Dorothy  Salmon,  (who  at- 
tended as  brides-maid  at  the  latter  mar- 
riage,) that  previously  to  the  marriage, 
Mary  Huskinson  had'  had  a  child  ;  that 
she  and  the  witness  went  to  the  church 
by  themselves,  and  when  they  got  to  the 
church-yard  they  found  the  prisoner  in 
custody  of  the  overseer  of  Pennington, 
( Huskinson 's  parish,)  handcuffed,  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  marry 
her.  On  the  verdict  being  returned, 
the  Learned  Judge  said,  he  was  sorry 
that  the  parish  officer  of  Pennington 
was  net  present,  for  if  he  had,  he  would 
have  dealt  more  severely  with  him  than 
he  was  disposed  to  do  with  the  prisonei, 
for  it  was  an  indictable  offence. 

Cutting  and  maiming. — At  the  West- 
morland Assizes,  Henry  Colonelly  was 
indicted  for  maliciously  stabbing  Benja- 
min Stead  of  Kendal.  Colonelly  was 
an  Irishman  travelling  with  a  pack,  in 
company  with  one  Kelly.  They  went 
to  the  Elephant  Inn,  on  'New-years-day, 
with  one  Mooney,  who  wanted  to  buy 
two  pieces  of  linen  cloth  of  Colonelly. 
Here  some  quarrel  arose,  when  trie 
landlord  turned  those  out  of  doors  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  the 
quarrel.  In  what  manner  the  dispute 
was  continued  in  the  street,  we  cannot 
tell.  Benjamin  Stead  says  that,  "  As 
soon  as  he  had  turned  the  corner,  pri- 
soner caught  him  by  the  collar,  and  cut 
him  in  the  left  thigh  and  left  hip. 
tHere  witness  pointed  out  the  places.^ 
One  wound  was  5|  inches  long  ;  wit- 
ness cried  out  '  I  am  stabbed — the  per- 
son has  a  knife.'  Witness  did  not  fall ; 
was  struck  by  the  prisoner  four  or  five 
times  with  the  knife.  Prisoner  then 
ran  away."  But  the  poor  innocent  Irish- 
man gives  quite  another  edition  of  the 
story.  He  says  after  the  landlord  had 
turned  the  company  out.    "  The  two 


webs  were  thrown  out  to  Kelly  and  some 
of  the  young  men  struck  at  him,  pri- 
soner took  out  a  knife  to  cut  some  bands 
which  he  had  in  his  pocket,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tying  up  one  of  the  webs  which 
was  loose.  Two  men  came  out,  one  of 
them  struck  prisoner  and  the  other  went 
j  to  Kelly.  The  knife  cut  prisoner's 
i  hand.  But  the  men  subsequently  at- 
tacked the  prisoner ;  he  was  in  the  act 
of  falling,  stretched  out  his  hand  to  save 
himself,  and  the  knife  might  (he  said) 
perhaps  cut  one  of  his  antagonists.  He 
got  free  and  ran  away  ;  and  the  noise 
of  their  feet  terrified  him  so  that  he 
cried  out.  They  knocked  him  down 
and  kicked  him  severely.  He  heard 
some  person  exclaim  e  you  are  murder- 
ing that  man.' — Kelly  and  Mooney  took 
him  away,  and  tied  up  his  wounds,  but 
he  was  carried  to  the  Black-Hole,  and 
subsequently  committed  to  Appleby 
gaol."  We  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  it  would  hardly  require  even  a 
"Westmorland  jury  to  acquit  such  an  un- 
fortunate unoffending  individual  as  poor 
Colonelly.  He  of  course  obtained  a  ver- 
dict of  not  guilty. 

Ireland  versus  Sowden.—Tia&  trial  on 
the  nisi  prius  side,  excited  considerable 
interest.  On  the  2d  of  November,  Mr. 
Dowson,  bookseller,  Mr.  Sowden,  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  and  Mr.  Ireland,  of  the 
firm  of  Smith  Wilscn  and  Co.  all  of 
Kendal,  were  at  the  Commercial  Inn  ; 
where  the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
Queen — rather  too  common  a  subject  at 
1  that  time.  Mr.  Ireland  is  reported  to 
have  said,  that  he  hoped  to  be  in  Lon- 
don in  time  to  see  the  Queen's  head 
chopped  off.  This  gave  rise  to  some  re- 
marks in  the  Kendal  Chronicle,  which 
|  were  charged  upon  Mr.  Sowden  and 
I  Mr.  Dowson,  as  was  reported,  by  Mr. 
j  Ireland.  The  two  former  gentlemen 
j  hearing  that  Mr.  Ireland  was  at  the 
|  King's  Arms,  at  an  Assembly,  and  that 
he  intended  to  leave  Kendal  early  next 
morning,  went  thither,  resolved  to  make 
him  eat  his  words,  They  called  him  from 
all  the  loves  and  graces  of  the  assembly, 
into  another  room.  But  Mr.  Ireland 
refused  to  give  any  explanation  on  the 
subject.  In  consequence  of  which  Mr. 
Sowden  is  said  to  have  made  use  of  some 
very  powerful  arguments,  to  induce  him 
to  recant  the  accusation.  From  the  varia- 
ble nature  of  the  evidence,  we  cannot 
correctly  gather  how  these  argumentshad 
been  applied.      Mr.  Ireland  however 


MARKETS. 


commenced  an  action  against  Mr.  Sow- 
den,  which  called  forth  the  most  empas- 
sioned  eloquence  of  Mr.  Courtenay. 
The  learned  counsel  dwelt  at  considerable 
length  on  the  aggravated  nature  of  the 

assault.  The  time — calling  him  from 

the  midst  of  his  friends  in  so  joyous  an 

hour.  The  cause — merely  to  thrash 

him.  The  consequence — to  expose 


him  to  the  public  ridicule.  He  left  it 
to  the  jury  to  consider  the  compensation 
for  the  wounded  person,  the  wounded 
feelings,  and  the  wounded  honour,  of  a 
gentleman.  The  jury — to  shew  that 
the  King  is  determined  to  administer 
the  laws  himself ;  and  will  not  admit  any 
participators  in  the  business — gave  aver- 
dict  for  the  plain  tiff — oneliundredpounds. 


PROVINCIAL  MARKETS. 
LONDON. 

Wheat  from  32s.  Od.  to  50s.  Od.  V  qr. 

Barley   18    0           27  0 

Oats  24    0  _  27  0 

LIVERPOOL. 

Wheat  from   Ss.  Od.  to  8s.  3d.  V  70  lb. 

Barley   3  10           4    0  60 

Oats   2    6           2    8  45 

Oat  Meal  ~~  23    0  ~~  25    0  240 
Fine  Flour    38    0  —  40  0 

PRESTON. 

Wheat  from  58s.  Id.  to  Os.  Od.  V  win. 
Meal   16    4         0    0  ^  boll. 

GARSTANG. 

Wheat  from  28s.  2d.  to  Os.  Od.^win. 

Meal   28    6    0    0  ^  load. 

Beans  ™16    8  0    0^  win. 

Potatoes  ~~    5    0   0    0  4?  load. 

Butter  —    1  \\  —  0    0  V  lb. 

LANCASTER. 

Wheat  from  37s.  lOd.  to  Os.  Od.  ^  Id. 

Oats  19    9  —    0  0 

Oat-meal  ~~  28  1 1          0  0 

HAWES. 

Flour  from  36s.  0  to  S8s.  0  V  pack. 
Meal  ~~~~~~  26    0  —  27    6  W  load. 

Tallow    5    6  ~~  5    9  ^  st. 

Hides  ~    4    0~~  4  3 

Butter   Oil  —  1    0  V  lb. 

BURTON  IN  LONSDALE. 

Wheat  from  32s.  Od.  to  36s.  Od.  W  Id. 

Oats  18    0  ™  22  0 

Oat-meal  —  29    0  - —  32  0 
Potatoes        0    4  ™    0   0  ^  hp. 


KIRKBV  LONSDALE. 

Meal  from  27s.  Od.  to  29s.  Od.  ^  Id. 


Wheat- 
Oats  — 
Potatoes. 
Butter  . 


34    0           37  0 

18    0           22  6 

0    4  — ►    0    0  V  hoop. 


1  0|  

CARTMEL. 


0    0  1Mb. 


Wheat  from  34s.  6d.  to  37s.  Od.  load. 

Oats   7s.  0    9    6  bush. 

Butter  1    0           1    1  lb. 

Potatoes         0    4  . —  0    0  $*  hoop. 

Eggs   0    6  —  0    0  ^  doz. 

ULVERSTON. 

Wheat  from  32s.  Od.  to  38s.  Od.  ^  Id. 

Oats   7    3           10  0  ^  bush. 

Butter  Oil    10|i?  lb. 

KENDAL. 

Wheat  from  30s.  Od.  to  37s.  Od.  W  Id. 

Oats   23    0           27    0    W  Id. 

Oatmeal         2    0    2    2  ^  st. 

Butter   0  11  ™    1  o£  $>  lb. 

PENRITH. 

Wheat  from  15s.  Od.  to  Os.  Od.  V  bh. 

Barley          12    0   0  0 

Oats   20    0    0    0  V  qr. 

CARLISLE. 

Wheat  from  23s.  Od.  to  Os.  Od.  W  bh. 

Barley  9    0  ~~  ~  0    0  do. 

Oats  —   7    6    0    0  do. 


FAIRS  IN  APRIL* 

5.  Bootle,  Burton.— 10.  Settle.— 12. 
York.— 13.  Poulton.— 14.  Richmond— 
Skipton.  15.  Slaidburn.  16.  Long- 
ridge. — 19.  Settle. — 21.  Burnley — Pon- 
tefract— Skipton — Blackburn — Cocker- 
ham — Kirkby  Stephen. — 24.  Bedale — 
Chipping— Skipton.— 25.  Penrith.— 26. 
Settle.— 27.  Settle — Kendal. 


ritJK   T  AB/.fc. 


The  tides  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  from  the  following  table,  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  winds;  if  a  strong  wind,  blow  with  the  tide,  there  will 
be  a  higher  tide,  earlier  high  water,  and  later  crossing;  but  if,  on  the  central  y, 
the  wind  blow  against  the  tide,  there  will  be  a  lower  tide,  a  later  high  water,  and 
earlier  crossing. 


DAYS. 

HIGH  WATER. 

Time  of  begin- 
ning to  cross 
Lancaster  and 
Ulverston 
sands. 

Height 

01 

the 
tides. 

Liverpool, 
Lytham, 
Glasson,  Peel, 
Whitehaven. 

Lancaster, 
Ulverston, 
Grange, 
Ravengla  ss. 

morn.  even. 

morn.  even. 

morn.  even. 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  .... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday  .. 

Friday   

Saturday  ... 

1 

2 
3 

H.  M. 
10  7 

10  49 

11  31 

H.  M. 

10  28 

11  11 
11  51 

Hi  M. 

10  26 

11  8 
11  50 

H.  M.  j 

10  47  1 

11  30  ! 
0  10 

H.  M. 

2  22 

3  15 
3  58 

H.  M. 

2  44 

3  26 

4  8 

F.  I. 

18  3 

19  11 
21  8 

4 
5 
6 
7 

0  0 

0  32 

1  15 
1  59 

0  11 

0  53 

1  37  j 

2  23 

0  19 

0  51 

1  34 

2  18 

0  30 

1  12 

1  59 

2  42 

4  38 

5  9 

5  33 

6  17 

4  58 

5  30 

5  55  i 

6  41 

21  2 
21  1 
19  2 
17  2 

Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday . . 

Saturday  ... 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

2  47 

3  45 

4  59 

6  33 

7  59 

8  58 

9  44 

3  14 

4  18 

5  43 

7  15 

8  32 

9  22 
10  2 

3  6 

4  4 

5  18 

6  52 

8  18 

9  17 
10  3 

3  33 

4  37 

6  2 

7  34 

8  51 

9  41 
10  21 

7  5 

8  3 

9  17 
10  51 

0  0 

0  50 

1  40 

7  32 

8  36 

10  1 

11  33 

0  17 

1  16 

2  2 

14  8 

12  6 
11  0 

10  11 

11  6 

13  0 

14  2 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  . . . 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday... 

Friday  

Saturday  ... 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

10  19 

10  50 

11  25 
11  52 

0  2 

0  32 

1  2 

10  35 

11  7 
11  38 

0  0 
0  17 

0  47 

1  17 

10  38 

11  9 
11  44 

0  11 
0  21 

0  51 

1  21 

10  54 

11  26 
11  57 

0  19 

0  36 

1  6 
1  36 

2  20 

2  53 

3  25 

3  56 

4  20 

4  50 

5  20 

2  37 

3  8 

3  43 

4  18 

4  35 

5  15 
5  35 

15  5 

16  5 
14  6 
14  10 

17  2 
16  8 

18  9 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday- 
Saturday  ... 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

1  35 

2  13 

2  58 

3  57 

5  23 

6  50 
8  4 

1  53 

2  35 

3  23 

4  35 

6  4 

7  30 

8  33 

1  54 

2  32 

3  17 

4  16 

5  42 

6  9 
8  23 

2  12 

2  51 

3  42 

4  54 

6  23 

7  49 

8  52 

5  53 

6  31 

7  16 

8  15 

9  41 
11  8 

0  0 

6  11 

6  53 

7  41 

8  53 

10  22 

11  48 
0  22 

14  8 
13  8 

11  4 

11  O 
11  11 

13  11 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday  ... 

Saturday... 

29 
30 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

8  58 

9  47 

10  30 

11  12 
11  56 

0  18 

1  2 

9  24 
10  9 

10  50 

11  34 
0  0 

0  40 

1  26 

9  17 
10  6 

10  49 

11  31 
0  15 

0  37 

1  21 

9  23 

10  8 

11  9 
11  53 

0  19 

0  59 

1  45 

0  51 

1  42 

2  27 

3  8 

3  52 

4  36 

5  20 

1  16 

2  5 

2  48 

3  30 

4  14 

4  58 

5  44 

16  3 

18  7 

19  9 

20  11 
20  11 
19  5 
18  4 

Sunday  .... 

6 

1  48 

2  13 

2    7  1   2  32 

6  6 

6  31 

1 16  4 

POSTSCRIPT. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


SlaFF  DoDGEOS. — We  are  realh;  astonished  at  the  number  of  reproofs  we  have 
received  for  inserting  the  article  on  Skiff  Dudgeon.  We  do  assure  our  (Jversands  rea- 
ders,  that  we  had  not  the  least  intention  either  of  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  old  miser 
himself  or  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  any  other  individual.  We  inserted  the  letter 
as  we  received  it;  not  disputing  the  veracity  of  old  George — an  eccentric,  for  whom  we 
have  always  felt  a  respect,  even  from  childhood — but  Judge  of  our  surprise,  on  being 
positively  informed,  that  the  letter  was  altogether  a  forgery  !  Ours  is  a  situation  of 
'*  extreme  peril."  For  had  we  refused  the  letter  a  place,  we  might  have  lost  a  friend 
— an  event  by  no  means  pleasant  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  by  printing  itj  we  under- 
stand that  all  the  old  misers  from  Spooner  Close  to  Nebuchadnezzar  Point,  have  c?i- 
tered  into  a  combination  against  us  : — and  it  is  even  whispered,  thai,  unless  we  will 
solemnly  pledge  our  Editorial  Honour,  never  to  mention  any  thing  but  their  generous 
actions — they  intend  to  club  their  farthings  together,  in  order  to  purchase  a  second 

hand  pistol.  How  happy  was  Juvenal !     When  he  wished  to  lash  the  vices  and 

follies  of  mankind,  but  dreaded  the  resentment  of  the  living,  he  turned  his  lash  upon 
the  dead.  Thinking  by  this  means  to  correct  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  age,  without 
wounding  the  feelings  of  any.      f<  Experiar  quid  concedatur  in  illos,  etc." 

PjEDAGOGUS  appeared  in  the  Kendal  Chronicle  a  Jew  years  since  ;  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  good  translation.  We  therefore  see  no  necessity  for  inserting  it  in 
our  Magazine.  Our  publication  is  much  read  by  the  Ladies,  who  are  not  generally 
partial  to  the  deud  languages  : — a  little  French,  (( just  imported"  would  be  a  very 

acceptable  treat.  The  other  communications  of  this  correspondent,  shall  have  a  place. 

We  believe  we  are  something  in  arrears  to  him.  Press  of  matter,  as  usual,  ?nust  plead 
our  excuse. 

"  On  the  Shortness  of  Human  Life,"  is  not  an  original,  it  is  older,  we  presume, 
than  our  correspondent.  It  shall  nevertheless  have  a  place,  for  its  own  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence. We  wish  our  friends  would  seek  for  fame  only  from  their  own  merits. 
Among  the  thousands  who  read  the  Muguzine,  some  will  be  sure  to  detect  them;  and 
of  course  to  desjiise  them.  f(  Grant  me  honest  fame  or  grant  me  none/'  might  to  be 
every  man's  motto. 

The  "Imitation  of  Lord  Byron  s  Zio-q  uov  <r«c  ay an w,"  from  Richmond,  shall  have 

a  place  in  our  next.-  So  shall  the  piece  of  Silver  found  at  Preston.  Also  P. 

from  Crosthwaite. — And  the  lines  on  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Rigg,  Winster. 

We  are  hapjy  to  hear  from  Robert  again.    His  letters  are  always  welcome. 

Mr.  Terry's  question  shall  have  a  place.  We  could  see  no  Just  reason  for  in- 
serting the  remarks  in  the  sequel  of  this  letter,  as  they  refer  more  to  a  mistake  of  the 
press,  than  to  any  other  cause.  We  are  sure  the  writer  of  them  is  too  generous  wil- 
lingly to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one  ;  and  no  further  argument  will  be  necessary 
to  convince  him  of  the  Justice  of  suppressing  his  observations. 

Our  old  friend  JULIUS  LoGICUS  was  a  welcome  visitor.  His  very  humorous 
poem  on  the  four  K — 's,  shall  appear  next  month. —  We  wish  he  would  often  write 
such  pieces. 

F.  J.  R.  on  the  wells  in  Walney  ;  and,  Mr.  TatharrCs  remarks  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, shall  appear  next  month. 

Our  next,  will  contain  a  beautif  ul  aquutinta  of  hunefiehl,  the  resi- 
dence of  Roger  Cuius,  Esq.  Besides  tetters  f  rom  the  Lakes — Re- 
marks on  the  Agricultural  question  ;  and  ite  relative  connection  with 
commerce,  and  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  dispassionately  considered — 
Langhorue's  Remains  —  Sublime  Poem  on  "  (iod"  from  the  Russian. 

We  have  oktum  d  beautiful  drawings  of  Lou  (her  Castle,  ti'y&side, 
and  Lark  Hill ;  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver,  and  are 
intended  to  ovvear  </<  the  present  volume. 


Printed  by  A.  Foster,  Repository  Office,  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 
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"LET  ALL  THE  WORLD  SAY  WHAT  THEY  WILL, 
SPEAK  OF  ME  AS  you  FIND-'' 


LUNEFIELD. 

A  descriptive  account  of  LUNEFIELD,  near  KlRKBY  LoxSDALE,  the  residence 
of  Roger  Carus,  Esq.  ornamented  with  a  correct  aquatinta  engraving. 

"  A  handsoine  house  to  lodge  a  friend, 
A  river  at  my  garden's  end, 
A  terrace  walk,  and  half  a  rood 
Of  land,  set  out  to  plant  a  ivood." 

Such  it  appears  was  the  extent  of  the  celebrated  Dean  Swift's  rural  wishes. 
"Well  convinced  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  world,  that  happiness  was  the 
growth  of  no  peculiar  soil ;  and  that  contentment  and  splendour  were  incompat- 
ible— he  sketched  on  the  tablets  of  his  fancy,  these  pictures  only  which  were 
truly  conducive  to  happiness.  And  was  no  doubt  himself  astonished  at  the 
smallness  of  the  sum ; — house,  river,  walks,  and  trees  of  his  own  planting  !  Just 
such  a  place,  we  may  naturally  suppose,  as  Lunefield — convenient,  but  not  large 
— neat,  but  not  gaudy — and  actually  possessed  of  that  additional  privilege,  which, 
on  second  consideration,  the  Dean  thought  was  requisite  to  render  the  blessing 
substantial : — 

tl  To  him  and  to  hi«  heirs  forever." 

Lunefield,  the  residence  of  Roger  Carus,  Esq.  has  an  immediate  proxi- 
mity to  the  town  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale;  similar  to  Abbot  Hall  and  Little  Croft. 
"Whether  it  is  that  the  gentlemen  of  this  district  have  some  particular  fancy  to 
situations,  combining  the  conveniences  of  the  town  with  the  elegance  of  the 
country,  or  that  we  feel  more  inclined  to  admire  these  associations  ourselves,  we 
will  not  determine.  But  we  observe  that  three  out  of  the  five  plates  now  given, 
are  of  this  description. — We  do  admire  them,  we  confess. 

As  Lunefield  is  built  upon  a  plan  not  in  general  use,  we  shall  be  rather  more 
particular  in  our  description  of  it ;  as  some  of  our  readers  may  be  wishful  to  copy 
a  design,  which  so  exactly  combines  elegance  with  utility.  The  plan  is  cruci- 
form ;  the  transept  being  rounded  at  the  ends,  furnishes  two  very  elegant  bow- 
windows  facing  towards  the  river.  These  circular  projections,  though  they  may 
not  contain  so  much  space  as  square  ones,  certainly  have  an  airiness  about  them, 
which  renders  them  preferable.  We  have  seen  one,  of  nearly  similar  dimensions, 
May, — No.  XVII.— Vol.  II.  1821.  W 
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lately  erected  by  James  Newby,  Esq.  of  Cark,  with  square  projections ;  but  it 
has  not  that  ease  about  it  which  we  observe  in  Lunefield.    While,  in  another 
particular,  Mr.  Newby's  certainly  excels ; — that  is,  in  having  all  the  kitchens 
and  other  offices  completely  out  of  sight,  being  all  under  ground.    Nothing  adds 
so  much  to  the  still  beauty  of  the  view,  as  concealing  all  appendages.  Placin 
them  under  ground,  though  perhaps  not  so  agreeable  to  the  inmates,  is  decidedT 
most  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  taste.    But  various  other  methods  have  been  resorte 
to  for  this  purpose.    Reginald  Remington,  Esq.  of  Melling,  W.  Newton,  Esq 
of  Ambleside,  J.  P.  Machell,  Esq.  of  Penny  Bridge,  Miss  Taylor  of  Belfield, 
Michael  Knott,  Esq.  Coniston,  Scholes  Birch,  Esq.  Stonydale,  and  many  other 
have  thrown  the  kitchens  behind  the  principal  buildings,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  i 
front. — Miss  Towers,  Spring-field,  Thomas  King,  Esq.  Grasmere,  Mr.  Lew 
thwaite,  Broadgate,  W.  W.  C.  Wilson,  Esq.  Casterton  Hall,  and  several  othe 
have  included  them  in  part  of  the  principal  plan,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 

cannot  be  externally  distinguished  from  the  other  parts  of  the  house.  Mr 

Sunderland,  Longlands,  J.  F.  Cawthorne,  Esq.  Wyerside,  John  Wakefield,  E 
Sedgwick,  Broughton  Lodge,  and  a  number  of  other  splendid  buildings,  have  the 
apartments  in  the  form  of  wings ;  thus  adding  beauty  to  the  principal  building, 

while  they  give  light  and  air  to  the  servants.  C.  Wilson,  Esq.  Abbot  Hall, 

H.  Curwen,  Esq.  Belle  Isle,  W.  Hinde,  Esq.  Ellel  Hall,  Mrs.  Rigby,  King's 
Ground,  and  many  more,  are  under  the  more  elegant  apartments.  Each  of  these 
plans,  no  doubt,  has  its  excellence ;  and  we  shall  not  venture  to  determine  to 

which  the  palm  belongs.  The  following  small  sketch  of  the  ground  plan  of 

Lunefield  may  be  acceptable  to  many,  as  it  is  rather  novel,  and  has  a  beautiful 
appearance. 


a,  The  Vestibule.  d,  The  Breakfast  Room. 

b,  The  Drawiug  Room.  e,  The  Stairs. 

c,  The  Dining  Room.  r,  Kitchens  and  other  offices. 
Ground  floor. — In  the  engraving,  the  light  may  be  just  seen  breaking  on  the 

Portico,  to  the  left.  This  is  of  the  Ionic  order,  built  of  Freestone.  The  columns, 
which  are  constructed  of  single  stones,  and  remarkably  elegant,  are  unfortunately 
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made  of  perishable  freestone  from  Lancaster  Moor.  The  Pilasters,  corresponding, 
are  of  a  beautiful  kind  of  freestone,  procured  at  a  place  called  Sellet  Banks,  near 
Kirkby  Lonsdale ;  and  resist  the  nitre  of  the  air  extremely  well.  The  door  opens 
into  a  neat  semicircular  Vestibule,  of  about  12  feet  radius.  Without  any  lobbies 
or  passages,  this  entrance  forms  a  connexion  with  the  principal  apartments.  To 
the  right,  a  door  opens  into  the  Drawing  room,  23  feet  by  16,  and  about  11  £ 
feet  high,  as  are  the  other  apartments  on  this  floor.  The  principal  view  from  this 
room,  is  from  the  south  window — the  window  seen  in  the  plate.  In  front  is  a 
beautiful  level  field  of  about  20  acres.  We  mention  level,  because  a  level  field 
of  that  extent  in  this  country  is  as  great  a  curiosity,  as  a  hill  would  be  in  others. 
At  the  farthest  extremity  of  this  field,  which  is  bounded  for  nearly  half  a  mile  by 
the  Lune,  stands  that  celebrated  specimen  of  ancient  architecture,  Kirkby  Lons- 
dale Bridge.*  The  Bridge  itself,  in  summer  time,  is  nearly  hid  by  the  luxuriant 
foliage  of  the  old  oaks  whieh  shade  it.  But,  in  autumn,  when  the  trees  begin 
to  be  "  stript  of  their  mantle  of  green,"  the  appearance  is  peculiarly  picturesque. 
The  weatherbeaten  hue  of  the  lofty  arches,  forms  such  a  contrast  with  the  mix- 
ture of  mellow  and  brilliant  tints  of  the  falling  leaves,  that  the  pencil  faints 
under  its  task  to  pourtray  the  scene.  Beyond  this,  southward,  is  Summerfield,  and 
the  dark  masses  of  wood  surrounding  Burrow  Hall,  which  break,  with  a  pleasing 
variety,  the  milder  colouring  of  the  cultivated  ground  which  skirts  the  banks  of 
the  Lune.  The  prospect  beyond  these  woods,  is  agreeably  terminated  by  the  long 
range  of  Tatham  Fells,  fading  away  in  fine  aerial  perspective. 

Out  of  the  same  Vestibule,  a  door  opens  into  the  Dinitig  Room,  which  is  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  Drawing  room,  independent  of  the  circular  projection 
to  the  east.  The  views  from  the  two  east-bow  windows,  are  again  varied.  That 
to  the  right  hand  takes  nearly  all  which  is  seen  from  the  former  room,  but  the 
window  to  the  left,  commands  a  delightful  prospect  of  the  "  Vale  of  Lune."  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  field,  the  Lune  is  occasionally  seen  through  openings 
among  the  trees  on  its  banks,  pouring  along  its  rapid  stream,  over  its  rocky  bed. 
Upon  an  eminence,  which  gradually  rises  from  the  "  river's  brink  "  for  nearly  a 
mile,  stands  the  stately  mansion  of  Casterton  Hall,  the  residence  of  W.  W.  Carus 
Wilson,  Esq.  surrounded  with  a  large  mass  of  diversified  woodland.  Over  which 
rises  the  smooth  ridge  of  Casterton  Fell.  More  to  the  left,  the  view  extends  far- 
ther up  the  vale ;  and  catches  Middleton  Fell,  and  ultimately  terminates  with 
the  blue  pikes  of  Howgill  Fells,  in  the  extreme  distance.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of 
remark,  that  these  hills,  as  seen  from  Lunefield,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
Skiddaw ;  and,  on  that  account,  we  have  shewn  them  in  the  annexed  plate. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  Entrance  Hall,  a  door  opens  to  a  light  and  elegant 
flight  of  stone  stairs  ;  and  also  to  the  Breakfast  Room.  This  is  a  neat  apartment, 
about  16  feet  by  14,  and  commands  nearly  the  same  views  as  the  Dining  Room. 

 From  this  area,  there  is  a  communication  with  an  extensive  range  of  kitchens 

and  other  offices  to  the  north. 

The  second  Jloor.—The  upper  story  requires  no  diagram.     The  space  over  the 


*  A  very  neat  engraving  of  this  Bridge,  is  given  in  the  Lonsdale  Bank  Note  ;  and  we 
believe  there  are  very  few,  in  this  country  at  least,  so  destitute  of  taste  for  the  picturesque, 
as  not  to  prefer  the  picture  of  this  Bridge,  aa  published  by  Gibson,  Gibson,  Pearson,  and 
Wilson,  to  almost  any  other  picture  that  could  be  offered  them. 
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Drawing  Room  is  divided  into  two  neat  sleeping  rooms.  That  over  the  Vestibule 
is  one  room  ;  and  commands  a  view  of  part  of  the  town.  As  is  the  room  over 
the  Dining  Room,  which  corresponds  in  every  respect  with  the  apartment  below, 
except  that  the  windows  command  a  more  extended  prospect  from  their  more 
elevated  situation.  Over  the  Breakfast  Room  is  another  sleeping  room.  From 
the  gallery,  there  is  a  communication  with  a  long  range  of  inferior  apartments, 
over  the  kitchens. 

Cellars. — The  whole  of  the  house  is  cellared  beneath,  comprehending  the 
Dairy,  ale  and  wine  cellars,  Laundry,  etc.  etc.  There  is  also  an  excellent  con- 
trivance in  this  cellar  for  water.  Under  part  of  the  kitchens,  is  a  spacious  cis. 
tern  of  cemented  work,  capable  of  holding  3000  gallons  of  water.  This  is  supplied 
from  the  spouts,  and  is  never  empty.  A  forcing  pump  conveys  the  water  from  this 
cistern  to  another  near  the  top  of  the  house,  whence  the  water-closets,  shower- 
bath,  etc.  are  supplied.  It  is  also  conveyed  by  pipes  to  any  place  where  it  may 
be  wanted  for  the  usual  purposes  of  washing,  etc. 

There  is  a  curious  phenomenon  here,  worthy  of  notice  in  this  place.  The 
cellars  themselves  are  perfectly  dry.  Rut  close  under  the  Dining  Room  windows, 
in  very  wet  weather,  the  ground  swells  in  two  places,  sometimes  to  the  height  of 
two  feet,  then  bursts,  and  a  copious  stream  issues  and  continues  to  run  for  several 
hours.  The  only  explanation  we  can  give  of  this  curiosity,  is  this  : — On  the  side 
of  the  hill,  above  the  town,  there  is  a  well  in  the  limestone  rock,  known  by  the 
name  of  Tom  Fell  Well,  which  frequently  overflows  in  wet  weather.  A  few  years 
ago,  a  well  was  sunk  into  the  same  stratum  of  limestone,  and  a  pump  put  down, 
for  the  use  of  the  Rose  and  Crown  Hotel.  This  well  will  frequently  overflow  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  others.  Nearly  in  front  of  Lunefleld,  there  is  another 
■well,  close  by  the  river  side,  called  Binford  Well,  which  frequently  throws  up  a 
stream  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill.  This  issues  out  of  the  same  stratum  of  limestone. 
It  is  therefore  very  probable,  that  there  is  some  opening  in  the  rock  beside  Lune- 
fleld, directly  under  the  places  whence  the  water  issues.  And  when  the  stream 
is  too  large  for  Binford  Well  to  evacuate,  it  forces  itself  out  through  the  fissures 
of  the  rock,  and  displaces  the  superincumbent  soil. 

Lunefleld  was  erected  in  lSlo-lG.  It  is  covered  with  Roman  cement,  and 
ornamented  with  polished  freestone.  Neat  gardens  and  orchards  have  been  taste- 
fully laid  out,  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  natural  mound,  which  adjoins  the  house. 
A  variety  of  fancy  and  forest  trees  have  been  planted  to  the  west  of  the  building, 
which  in  a  few  years,  will  materially  contribute  to  its  comfort  and  elegance. 

E 
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LETTER  V. 

Dear  Tom, 
This  day  forms  a  contrast  with  yes- 
terday. When  I  arose,  the  majestic 
hills  to  the  north  and  north-east,  were 
completely  enveloped  in  a  thick  mist. 
Heavy  black  clouds  hovered  over  the 
scene ;  and  nothing  was  predicted  but 
an  approaching  flood.  This,  to  the 
country  people,  seemed  disagreeable  in- 
telligence ;  but  my  uncle — who  is  an 


enthusiastic  admirer  of  nature  in  her 
wildest  terriblest  forms — cheered  him- 
self with  the  prospect  of  full  mountain 
streams  and  foaming  cascades.  The 
rain,  which,  about  ten  o'clock,  began  to 
fall  in  torrents,  though  an  object  of  re- 
gret to  every  other  person,  was  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance  in  my  uncle's  estima- 
tion. 

We  remained  at  the  Ferry  the  great- 
est part  of  the  day,  in  expectation  of 
the  Regatta ;  but  the  rain  completely 
prevented  the  sports.     You,  my  dear 
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brother,  from  your  classical  reading, 
will  be  scarcely  able  to  comprehend  what 
the  word  regatta  signifies  on  the  banks 
of  Windermere.  1  will  therefore  give 
you  the  best  information  I  could  procure. 
The  only  rational  part  of  this  aquatic 
amusement  consists  in  a  race  of  barges 
on  the  water — this  you  would  naturally 
expect.  But  you  would  scarcely  suppose 
that  all  the  fashion  and  beauty  in  the 
country,  would  be  invited  to  witness  the 
children's  play  which  constitutes  the 
principal  part  of  a  Windermere  Regatta. 

A  long  pole,  well  anointed  with  soap, 
is  erected  in  the  icatei — a  hat  is  stuck 
on  the  top — and  the  person  who  secures 
the  elevated  beaver,  claims  it  as  his  re- 
ward. But  it  generally  happens  that 
the  competitors  receive  each  a  good 
ducking  instead  of  the  prize  ;  owing  to 
the  slipperiness  of  the  pole. — Sometimes 
racing  in  sacks  ;  where  the  candidates 
are  each  put  feet  foremost  into  a  sack, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  tied  round  their 
necks.     In  this  condition,  they  have  to 

run  or  leap  the  proposed  distance.  

Ass  races.  In  these,  each  man  rides  his 
neighbour's  ass,  and  the  slowest  wins 
the  race.  Hence,  as  every  man  wishes 
his  own  ass  to  win,  he  whips  the  ass  he 
rides  unmercifully,  in  order  that  it  may 
not  be  the  last.  My  uncle  says,  that 
the  Mexicans,  when  they  first  saw  the 
Spanish  horsemen,  supposed  them  to  be 
all  one  animal ;  but  had  they  seen  these 
jockeys  and  their  donkeys,  they  would 
not  have  been  far  wrong  in  supposing 

them  both  asses.  Pig  races.  A  young 

pig  has  its  tail  shaved  and  soaped,  and 
is  let  loose  among  the  company.  The 
first  person  who  can  swing  the  pig  round 
his  head,  by  the  tail,  carries  it  off  as  a 
prize.  These,  Tom,  are  some  of  the 
rural  sports  of  a  Regatta.  But  you 
will  be  still  more  surprized,  when  I  tell 
you,  that  there  is  not  uncommonly  a 
person  with  an  Esq.  attached  to  his 
name,  annexed  to  the  advertisement,  as 
Steward  of  the  Regatta  ;  which  was  the 
case  this  year.  We  understood  that 
when  these  boat-races  were  first  insti- 
tuted, under  the  auspices  of  Curwen, 
Bolton,  and  Wilson  the  poet,  they  were 
ration  .1  and  respectable ;  but  they  are 
now  sinking,  (if  not  sunk,)  into  that 
contempt  they  very  properly  deserve. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon,  we 
flattered  ourselves  the  evening  would  be 
fair,  and  we  determined  to  proceed. 
For  we  had  previously  resolved  to  spend 


the  night  at  Mr.  Ladyman's,  the  Low 
Wood  Inn,  near  Ambleside ;  as  my  un- 
cle had  frequently  heard  the  accommo- 
dations praised  by  the  Lakers  with 
whom  he  had  conversed. 

For  my  own  part,  Tom,  I  6aw  no 
possibility  of  proceeding  any  farther. 
For  we  were  then  upon  a  point  of  land 
which  ran  nearly  half  way  into  the  lake; 
and  I  saw  no  bridge  over  the  other 
half.  My  sister  whispered  that  we  must 
drive  through  it,  as  we  had  done  at  the 
water  on  Lancaster  sands ;  but  1  thought 
it  appeared  too  deep.  I  found  how- 
ever that  new  curiosities  awaited  us  at 
every  stage  ;  for  wThile  we  were  ponder- 
ing on  the  impossibility  of  farther  pro- 
gress, the  servants  unmoored  a  large 
boat — wheeled  a  chaise  into  it — tied  up 
the  horses  besides  the  chaise,  and  re- 
quested us  to  take  our  seats 

It  was  not  a  little  curious  to  observe 
the  horses  standing  so  quietly  in  the 
boat.  "  Habit,"  my  uncle  observed, 
"even  with  inferior  animals,  is  second 
nature."  "  Whoever  allows  habit  to 
govern  him,"  said  my  father,  "  may  be 
justly  considered  an  inferior  animal." 
"I  trust,"  rejoined  my  sister,  "you 
have  a  saving  clause  in  favour  of  a  cri- 
ticising habit." 

My  father,  who,  in  spite  of  all  his 
seeming  indifference,  is  not  destitute  of 
curiosity,  proposed  that  we  should  rest 
and  take  tea  at  the  White  Lion,  Bow- 
ness.  The  motion  was  earned  nem.  eon. 
and  we  alighted.  My  father,  I  believe, 
wanted  to  make  some  enquiries  respect- 
ing the  intended  Boat-race.  For  my 
part,  I  wanted  more  to  see  the  humours 
of  the  kitchen  on  such  an  evening;  and 
therefore  while  my  father,  uncle,  and 
sister,  repaired  to  the  front  parlour, 
where  they  could  have  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  returning  carriages,  bearing 
back  their  disappointed  loads  from  the 
Ferry  Inn,  I  slipped  away  into  the  kit- 
chen, to  amuse  myself  among  the  rustics 
assembled  round  the  fire.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  these  was  the  landlord, 
whose  face  was  the  index  to  an  excellent 
cellar.  The  kitchen  was  nearly  filled 
with  guests,  who  were  comfortably  en- 
joying a  tankard  or  two  of  Ullock's  best 
ale,  by  way  of  compensation  for  their 
fruitless  journey  to  the  Regatta.  The 
greasy  cook,  wTho  looked  like  one  of  her 
own  puddings  ready  bagged  for  boiling, 
had  to  thread  her  "devious way"  through 
the  disregarding  company.    What  wo« 
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man  ? — much  more,  what  cook  could 
bear  such  repeated  interruption  ?  She 
tried  the  effects  of  a  frown — it  was 
thrown  away  on  a  company  of  men  who 
could  scarcely  distinguish  a  hole  through 
a  ladder,  as  the  landlord  wittily  remark- 
ed. She  then  ventured  to  grumble — 
but  this  was  equally  ineffectual  where 
all  were  talking  and  none  listening.  She 
at  length  entirely  lost  her  patience,  and 
uttered  her  complaints  in  so  loud  a 
voice,  and  in  such  a  commanding  man- 
ner, that  she  unfortunately  opened  her 
mouth  rather  too  far.  The  consequence 
of  which  was,  as  a  logician  would  say, 
that  she  gulphed  down  so  much  tobacco 
smoke,  as  almost  to  choke  herself.  A 
sly-boots  out  of  Cumberland  contrived 
at  last  to  pacify  this  Empress  of  the 
Larder,  by  ordering  her  a  glass  of  rum. 
This  had  quite  an  electrical  effect  on  tbe 

good  woman.  My  attention  was  very 

soon  drawn  from  the  unhappy  cook,  to 
a  young  dandi/,  who  came  stretching 
and  prancing  through  the  kitchen,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  speaking 
with  as  much  pomposity  as  if  the  fee 
simple  of  Bowness  had  been  a  part  of 
his  estate.  His  wit  was  however  to  be 
distinguished  only  by  the  rapidity  of 
his  utterance,  and  the  perpetual  recur- 
rence of  phrases  similar  to  these  : — "  In- 
deed" "  So,  indeed"  Has  he,  in- 
deed?" "Will  they  indeed?" — etc. 

There  was  an  agreeable  interchange  of 
compliments  between  him  and  the  com- 
pany. He  treated  them  with  ale;  and  they 
treated  him  with  flattery — both  of  which 
appeared  to  go  down  very  smoothly. 
He  always  uttered  his  words  in  rapid 
succession,  except  once  when  the  cook 
had  nearly  undished  a  roasted  fowl  over 
a  vacant  foot  of  his,  which  had  acciden- 
tally strayed  across  her  very  limited 
passage  from  the  spit.  She  turned  has- 
tily round  "  with  a  countenance  more 
in  anger  than  in  sorrow"  saying,  "  Get 
out  of  the  kitchen,  Tom,  for  I  cannot  do 
with  you  here."  'f  Can...not...you... 
indeed?"  he  replied  in  a  slow  and  sub- 
dued tone.  We  afterwards  learned  that 
Mr.  Tom  was  a  footman — had  been  in 
London  for  the  first  time — and  had  re- 
turned to  visit  his  friends,  full  of  that 
consequence  with  which  the  metropolis 
so  naturally  inspires  weak  minds. 

A  well  dressed  person  about  fifty,  oc- 
cupied, or  would  have  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  all  the  guests.  He  had  no 
appearance  of  a  gentleman ;  though  I 


suspected  him  to  be  a  man  of  property, 
from  the  kindness  with  which  the  land- 
lord treated  him. — He  seemed  to  be  a 
good  tempered  fellow,  and  tried  to  please 
the  men  by  blackguarding  them,  and 
the  servant  girls  by  his  obscenity  ! — in 

both  of  which  he  completely  failed.  

Surely,  Tom,  a  public  house,  as  such 
houses  are  generally  conducted,  is  the 
last  place  to  which  a  Christian  would 
send  a  daughter  to  be  a  servant. 

But  you  will  think  I  have  forgot  my 
friends  in  the  front  parlour.  I  believe 
I  should  not  have  been  in  a  hurry  to 
seek  them,  had  not  the  digusting  lan- 
guage of  this  old  lecher  reminded  me  of 
the  rational  manner  in  which  I  might 
have  been  spending  my  time  among  my 
friends. 

When  tea  was  over,  we  prepared  to 
pursue  our  journey  to  the  Low  Wood 
Inn.  My  sister  hesitated,  on  account 
of  the  horses  and  the  driver ;  she  felt 
some  reluctance  in  exposing  them  to  the 
heavy  and  increasing  rain.  Her  argu- 
ments were  soon  overruled,  by  such  rea- 
soning as  people  generally  use  when 
they  are  pre-determined  not  to  be  con- 
vinced or  overborne. 

The  rain  fell  so  heavily  that  we  had 
little  pleasure  in  contemplatingthe  beau- 
ties of  the  country  as  we  rolled  along ; 
for,  as  my  uncle  sometimes  observes, 
"  a  dull  day  closes  the  mouth  of  an 
Englishman."  As  we  passed  the  pic- 
turesque residence  of  the  Rev.  J.  Flem- 
ing, we  caught  another  peep  at  Mr. 
Curwen's  beautiful  island.  My  father 
fixed  his  eyes  on  it,  without  changing  a 
muscle  of  his  face.  My  sister,  anxious, 
if  possible,  to  draw  him  into  conversa- 
tion, whispered  to  him,  "  Yon  is  a  de- 
lightful place  ;  I  think  that  even  you, 
father,  could  suggest  no  improvement 
to  it,  though  you  can  improve  almost 
every  thing."  He  just  turned  his  head 
round  to  her,  without  any  emotion,  and 
said, 

"  The  word  Bohea  seems  wanting  yet, 
To  make  the  Canister  complete." 

"  No  wonder,"  said  my  uncle,  that 
there  are  so  many  lake  poets,  when  even 
a  single  day  can  transform  my  brother 
into  one;  and  such  a  one  too."  "I 
own,"  replied  my  sister  smiling,  "  there 
is  some  conceit  in  my  father's  idea;  and 
though  I  really  admire  the  building,  I 
shall  not  quickly  forget  my  father's  epi- 
gram. 
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I  do  not  think  that  my  father  views 
every  thing  he  sees  with  contempt ;  but 
he  feels  a  pleasure  in  censuring,  indis- 
criminately whatever  falls  in  his  way. 
And  he  has  indulged  in  this  propensity 
so  long,  that  now,  like  a  genuine  re- 
viewer, he  studies  only  to  criticise. 

Had  the  evening  been  fine,  I  imagine 
the  few  miles  between  Bowness  and 
Low  Wood,  might  have  been  a  pleasant 
drive.  Eutwe  could  only justdistinguish, 
through  the  obscurity  which  the  rain 
threw  over  the  landscape,  the  faint  out- 
line of  Calgarth,  and  some  other  magni- 
ficent buildings  on  the  banks  of  Winder- 
mere. 

The  Low  Wood  Inn  is  a  solitary 
house  by  the  water  side,  delightfully 
situated  for  a  lake  tourist.  We  were 
conducted  to  an  elegant  upper  room, 
furnished  with  a  piano  and  an  organ. 
I  scarcely  need  remind  you  that  with 
these  accompaniments,  we  soon  forgot 
the  wet  evening.  The  civil,  I  ought  to 
say,  friendly  manner  of  Mrs.  Ladyman, 
the  landlady,  made  me  quite  forget  that 
I  was  a  traveller,  and  feel  as  if  I  was 
removed  to  another  home.  My  uncle 
pointed  out  the  piano  to  my  sister;  and 
requested  that  she  would  favour  us  with 
a  song,  to  enliven  the  evening.  She  in- 
stantly complied,  with  that  grace  which, 
in  my  estimation,  constitutes  the  love- 
liest charm  of  a  young  lady — and  sung 

THE   CONSTANCY   OF  LOVE. 

When  first  the  youth,  devoid  of  art, 
Feels  love's  sweet  ardour  warm  his  heart, 
He  vows,  to  her  who  caused  his  smart, 
Eternal  constancy. 

The  simple  maid  no  longer  scorns 
The  graceful  youth,  whose  bosom  burns, 
But  thinks  him  faithful,  and  returns 
Eternal  constancy. 

Behold  the  love  devoted  pair 
Before  the  altar  kneeling,  where 
They  to  each  other  fondly  swear 
Eternal  constancy. 

The  moon  shall  scarcely  wax  and  wane, 
Before  thy  would  be  loose  again; 
For  both  most  solemnly  disdain 
Eternal  constancy. 

So  weak  a  mind  does  man  possess, 
i  He  neither  can  be  blest  nor  bless., 
j  And  such  is  human  faithfulness, 

And  human  constancy. 


My  uncle  thought  my  sister's  song 
was  too  severe  on  mankind.  He  believ- 
ed there  was  more  constancy  in  the  hu- 
man heart  than  she  had  given  it  credit 
for  ;  and  if  she  would  play  the  tune  of 
"John  Anderson  me  jo,"  he  would  try 
to  produce  a  song  more  agreeable  to  his 
own  feelings  at  least. 

THE  BACHELOR'S  COMPLAINT. 

A  bachelor's  life's  distressing, 

No  wife  to  sooth  his  care — 
"When  pain  and  wo,  oppressing, 

Reduce  him  to  despair. 
Alone  he  journeys  on 

The  path  which  all  have  trod  ; 
Without  a  friend  to  cheer 

The  solitary  road. 

For  him  the  heavenly  eye 

Imparts  no  beam  of  bliss; 
The  hps  themselves  deny 

The  soul  entrancing  kiss. 
He  lives  a  lonely  stranger, 

Unknowing  and  unknown  ; 
He  shuns  or  faces  danger, 

Unpitied  and  alone. 

He  never  hears  the  praise 

Of  one  whose  heart  approves  him, 
Nor  feels  the  fond  embrace 

Of  one  who  dearly  loves  him  ; 
He  dies  without  a  tear 

Of  sympathy  shed  o'er  him  ; — 
And  round  his  mournful  bier 

No  orphan  hearts  deplore  him. 


"  You  have  told  us  a  melancholy  tale, 
brother,"  said  my  father;  "and  you 
have  pictured  your  own  state  in  most 
unenviable  colours ;  but  you  have  for- 
got to  tell  us  who  it  is  that  compels 
men  to  die  bachelors."  My  uncle  hap- 
pened at  that  moment  to  be  looking  at 
Langdale  Pikes,  through  the  window  ; 
and  probably  did  not  hear  my  father's 
remark — he  made  no  reply,  however. 
"  I  think,"  observed  my  sister,  "  it  is 
now  your  turn  to  favour  us  with  a 
song."  "  I  have  no  objections,"  said  my 
father,  "  but  I  will  have  no  flirting  of 
wires  while  I  sing.  The  music  which 
nature  made  I  admire  ;  but  let  me  have 
none  of  that  which  art  produces."-  My 
sister  joined  the  circle,  and  my  father 
gave  us  the  following  song, 
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THE  WORLD'S  A  TUNE. 

There  was  a  bard  in  a  former  age 
Compared  the  world  to  a  player's  stage, 

And  most  folks  think  he  hit  it ; 
But  I  believe,  and  1  may  be  right, 
The  world's  a  tune  that  we  sing  at  sight, 

We  learn  it — to  forget  it. 

We  all  are  notes  in  a  different  key, 
Some  flats,  some  sharps,  some  naturals  be, 

Some  quicker,  and  some  slower  ! 
Like  Handel's,  some  are  full  of  grace — 
Like  Pleydel's,    some  are  thorough 
bass — 

Some  higher  and  some  lower. 

In  life's  short  tune  what  airs  we  find, 
Bold,  cheerful,  gloomy,  dull,  refin'd, 

In  full  symphoniale  ; 
Our  time  is  quick,  and  soon  we  close, 
We  beat  away  without  a  pause, 

Till  death  sings  the  finale. 

The  world,  I  own,  has  ties  most  sweet, 
Yet  many  a  bar  and  slur  we  meet, 

Though  very  much  we  fear  them  ; 
Some  men  can  nought  but  discords  trill, 
With  some  the  world  sings  counter  still, 

Nor  gives  one  note  to  cheer  them. 

The  pitchfork  tunes  the  farmer's  voice, 
The  sack-but  is  the  miller's  choice, 

And  all  men's  the  viola  ; 
The  maiden  plays  the { flageolet, 
While  married  folks  sing  a  duet, 

And  bachelors  a  solo. 


"  It  is  that  very  solo,"  said  my  sister, 
"  of  which  my  uncle  has  been  complain- 
ing, in  his  sweetly  pathetic  song.  For 
the  first  thirty  years  of  his  existence,  he 
was  quite  charmed  with  the  bachelor  s 
solo ;  but  now  he  longs  for  the  matri- 
monial duet." 

You  will  remember,  Tom,  the  glow- 
ing description,  which  Mr.  Benfield 
gave  of  the  Low  Wood  puddings  when 
he  paid  us  a  visit,  on  his  return  from  a 
lake  tour.  And  my  uncle,  though  no 
epicure,  thought  we  might  as  well  taste 
them,  since  opportunity  was  so  favoura- 
ble. You  know,  brother,  that  curiosity 
is  inseparable  from  a  tourist ;  we  there- 
fore all  agreed  to  my  uncle's  proposal, 
and  some  Low  Wood  puddings  were 
ordered  in  as  a  part  of  the  supper. 

We  were  just  preparing  to  commence 
our  evening  repast,  when  the  landlady 
informed  us  that  a  gentleman  and  his 
latfy  had  just  arrived,  of  the  name  of 


Harrison  from  Poulton  in  Lancashire, 
who  would  be  very  happy  to  join  our 
little  party.  Anxious  to  see  all  in  our 
power,  we  readily  consented  to  this  ac- 
cession to  our  company — and  the  parties 
appeared.  But  how  shall  I  describe 
them  ?  and  you  will  expect  a  description 
of  every  thing  curious.  It  was  actually 
December  leaning  on  the  arm  of  May  ! 
The  lady — from  the  vivacity  of  her  eye, 
the  airy  slenderness  of  her  form,  the 
elegance  of  her  attitudes,  the  almost 
girlish  smile  on  her  cheek — could  not 
be  more  than  eighteen.  The  gentle- 
man— from  his  wearing  a  wig,  the  airy 
slenderness  of  his  legs,  the  absence  of 
whiskers  and  braces,  the  extreme  length 
of  his  waistcoat,  the  furrows  in  his  face, 
and  the  antique  appearance  of  his  whole 
figure — could  not  be  less  than  sixty-five! 

We  sat  down  to  supper ;  and  you  will 
perhaps  believe  me,  when  I  assure  you 
that  we  did  honour  to  the  puddings. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Harrison  paid  them  an  ex- 
traordinary compliment,  for  he  devour- 
ed two  of  them.  They  were  certainly 
excellent. 

A  stranger  uninformed  of  the  fact, 
would  have  thought  that  Mr.  Harrison 
had  been  conducting  some  darling  grand- 
daughter from  the  boarding  school,  so 
great  was  the  apparent  disparity  of  their 
ages.  But  their  conduct  to  each  other 
contradicted  such  an  idea.  He  gazed 
on  her  with  all  the  ardent  fondness  of  a 
youthful  lover;  feasted  on  her  every 
smile,  and  caressed  her  with  scraps  of 
songs  on  his  lips.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on 
her  pleasing  countenance,  and  warbled 
forth, 

"  I  know  that  I  sigh  upon  innocent  lips, 
Which  have  never  been  sighed  on  by  any  but 
mine." 

Then  turning  to  the  window,  he  said, 
"  what  a  charming  country  is  this.  I 
am  certain  that  a  cottage  among  these 
hills  might,  with  a  woman  one  loved, 
be  rendered  a  paradise. 

"  There  far  fra  a'  their  scornfu'  din, 
Wha  make  the  kindly  heart  their  sport, 

We'll  kiss,  and  dance,  and  laugh,  and  sing, 
And  gar  the  langest  day  seem  short.' 
"  This  world  has  no  charms  but  for  lov- 
ers, 

••When  I  hear  thee,  I  love  thee  ;  when  see- 
ing, adore  ; 

I  view  thee,  and  think  thee  a  woman  no  more  ; 

Tdl  mad  wi'  admiring,  I  canna  contain, 

And,  kissing  your  lips,  you  turn  woman  a* 
gain."*' 
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Nor  did  she  seem  to  be  actuated  with 
a  less  degree  of  affection  for  her  compa- 
nion. She  smiled  on  his  withered  face, 
and  sung, 

"No  greater  wealth  I'll  e'er  pretend, 

Than  that  his  love  prove  true  and  steady, 

Like  mine  for  him,  which  ne'er  shall  end 
While  heaveu  preserves  my  Highland  lad- 
die." 

While  my  uncle  was  lost  in  amaze- 
ment, contemplating  the  old  amorous 
fool,  as  he  considered  him,  a  carriage 
and  four  drove  into  the  square.  A 
Stentorian  voice  instantly  exclaimed, 
"  Have  any  chaise  arrived  here  this 
evening  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  land- 
lord, "  we  have  had  two  this  evening." 
"  What  way  are  the  parties  gone  ?" 
"  They  are  all  in  an  upper  room  at  sup- 
per, I  believe,"  answered  the  landlord. 
"  Did  you  observe  a  young  man  and 
woman  among  them  ?"  "  I  did,"  re- 
plied the  landlord.  "  Convey  me  to 
them  instantly,"  said  the  boisterous 
stranger. 

"  I  am  ruined  !  I  am  ruined  !"  cried 
Mrs.  Harrison,  "What  shall  I  do? 
what  shall  I  do  ?"  "  Compose  yourself, 
my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Harrison ;  "  put  on 
your  coat  and  bonnet."  He,  either 
through  intention  or  mistake,  seized  my 
sister's  travelling  dresses ;  threw  them 
over  his  wife;  pulled  the  green  veil 
over  her  face ;  led  her  to  a  chair ;  and 
sat  down,  as  if  nothing  had  agitated 
him.  He  had  only  a  moment  complet- 
ed his  labour  when  the  stranger  and 
the  landlord  entered.  "  Where  are  the 
vagabonds  ?"  echoed  the  former ;  then 
looking  round  him,  continued  in  a  mild- 
er tone :  "  These  are  not  the  persons  T 
am  seeking.  You  must  have  other  com- 
pany." "  I  have  no  other  company  in 
the  house,"  replied  the  landlord.  "  I 
have  traced  them  hither,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  and  I  must  have  four  of  the 
best  horses  you  have  to  follow  them ; 
they  cannot  be  far  before  me."  As  he 
left  the  room,  he  apologized  for  the  con- 
fusion his  unceremonious  appearance 
might  have  caused  ;  and  assured  us  that 
nothing  but  necessity  could  have  induc- 
ed him  to  disturb  us.  "  You  are  very 
probably,"  said  Mr.  Harrison,  "  in  the 
discharge  of  your  duty  ;  in  which  case 
there  is  no  need  of  apology." 

When  our  angry  visitor  had  driven 
from  the  door,  which  he  did,  at  the 
full  speed  of  four  post  horses,  Mr.  Har- 
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rison  addressed  himself  to  my  uncle  and 
father.  "  I  am  aware,"  said  he,  "  that 
the  strangeness  of  our  conduct  must 
have  excited  your  suspicion  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent you  from  entertaining  a  less  favour- 
able idea  of  us  than  we  really  deserve,  I 
will  tell  you  truly  what  we  are.  My 
name  is  not  Harrison,  though  I  come 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Poulton. 
My  father  was  a  clergyman  ;  but  being 
fond  of  genteel  company,  beyond  what 
his  income  would  support,  I  was  brought 
up  in  elegant  poverty.  At  my  father's 
death,  though  an  only  son,  I  found  my- 
self, at  the  age  of  sixteen,  without  mo- 
ney and  without  a  profession.  My  mo- 
ther's brother,  in  consideration  of  my 
scholarship,  proposed  to  take  me  home 
to  learn  the  trade  of  joiner  and  house 
carpenter.  This  would  enable  me,  if 
fortunate  and  industrious,  to  attain  a 
comfortable  living.  With  my  mother's 
consent,  I  accepted  the  proposal.  I  was 
free  from  my  apprenticeship,  a  week 
since  last  Saturday  " 

"  Last  Saturday  !"  exclaimed  my  un- 
cle, looking  at  his  wig.  "  Have  pa- 
tience, my  dear  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Harrison, 
and  proceeded  with  his  story. 

"  'Twas  last  summer  but  one,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  that  1  had  been  sent,  by 
my  uncle  to  make  some  alterations  in  a 
Cottage  Orne'e,  at  Blackpool.  During 
my  stay  there  it  was  my  happy  fortune 
to  see  the  charming  young  lady  whom 
you  see  with  me.  1  cannot  tell  how  it 
was,  but  I  ventured  to  tell  her  the  story 
of  my  love;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
she  heard  me  with  attention.  In  short, 
we  both  discovered  that  nature  and  hea- 
ven had  designed  us  for  each  other. 
But  there  was  a  difficulty  to  be  encoun- 
tered. She  was  a  rich  orphan  heiress, 
left  under  the  guardianship  of  an  uncle, 
who  had  a  booby  ^on.  Either  my  char- 
mer's fortune  or  person  captivated  both 
the  uncle  and  cousin  ;  and  she  has  been 
teased  and  threatened  to  a  marriage,  but 
in  vain.  The  moment  I  was  my  own 
master,  1  hastened  to  Liverpool,  to  see 
my  lovely  maid.  We  quickly  deter- 
mined upon  an  excursion  to  Gretna 
Green,  as  the  surest  way  to  secure  the 
happiness  of  us  both.  1  know  the  com- 
mon method  is  to  drive  off  with  all  pos- 
sible speed,  and  to  trust  intirely  to  that 
for  suceess.  I  knew  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  outstrip  her  uncle,  for  we 
could  not,  by  any  means,  get  above  half 
an  hour's  start  of  him ;  and  as  he  cotild 
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and  would  command  every  facility, 
through  the  medium  of  his  purse,  we 
could  only  succeed  hy  stratagem.  I 
therefore  disguised  myself  as  an  old  man, 
put  on  a  wig,  painted  my  face,  got  some 
old  fashioned  clothes  from  a  pawnbro- 
ker, and  trusted  to  this  disguise  for  my 
safety.  There  was  no  possibility  of  dis- 
guising her  ;  because,  we  had  scarcely 
time  to  effect  our  escape  before  her 
guardian  would  be  alarmed.  We  never 
stopped  on  the  road  till  we  reached  this 
house,  when  we  found  that  a  little  rest 
and  refreshment  were  indispensable. 
Beside  I  was  anxious  to  throw  our  pur- 


suers off  the  track ;  which  that  young 
lady's  coat  and  hat  have  happily  effect- 
ed. Our  pursuers  are  now  before  us, 
and  we  can  proceed  on  our  journey  com- 
fortably." 

We  all  applauded  the  young  man's 
successful  scheme  ;  and  after  drinking 
a  "  happy  termination  to  their  expedi- 
tion," and  seeing  them  again  set  for- 
ward, I  sat  down  to  write  this  letter  ; 
and  to  tell  you  how  affectionately  I  am, 

Your  loving  brother, 

LEONARD  ATKINS. 

Low  Wood  Inn,  Aug.  1820. 


That  some  people  sec  with  only  half  an  eye,  and  some  see  with  two  eyes,  is  per- 
haps as  true  a  maxim,  as  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  ever  framed.  It  is  upon 
this  principle  that  we  solve  the  contradictions  contained  in  the  epistle  of  our 
correspondent,  Mr.  Richard  Russland.    He  says  that 

ei  Leonard  Atkins,  in  the  description  he  has  given  of  a  con  hunt,  most  shame- 
fully misrepresents  the  activity  of  the  little  animal ;  of  which  he  says,  he  saw 
the  leaps  or  springs  from  the  boughs  of  large  trees  adjoining,  though  nearly 
twenty  yards  asunder.  The  squirrel  in  this  woody  district  is  very  common  ;  and 
no  one  that  has  resided  twelve  months,  with  the  use  of  his  eyes  and  limbs,  but 
will  have  frequently  observed  them  skipping  in  the  trees.  But  would  never  see 
them  take  a  leap  or  spring  ten  feet  in  distance  or  length,  from  one  bough  or 
branch  to  another,  however  harrassed  by  the  hunters." 

We  always  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our  friends  who  are  kind  enough  to  correct 
a  mistake  in  the  Magazine.  But  we  feel  inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Russland's  correction.  In  that  happy  period  of  our  life,  when  the  joys  of  the  passing 
moment  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  absorb  the  full  energy  of  the  mind,  we  have 
frequently  amused  ourselves  with  this  rural  recreation.  And  from  our  own  know- 
Iedge  we  can  assure  Mr,  Russland  that  cms  do  leap  or  spring  more  than  ten  feet 
in  distance  or  length.  It  is  well  known  that  the  squirrel  is  proverbial  for  its 
agility.  But  what  particular  degree  of  agility  does  it  require  to  skip  ten  feet? 
Mr.  Russland,  unless  he  be  an  old  man,  would  leap  nearly  double  that  distance 
himself;  and  at  the  same  time  make  no  pretentions  to  the  agility  of  a  squirrel. 
Any  common  cat  would  outleap  the  squirrel,  according  to  this  account ;  though 
squirrels  have  ever  been  acknowledged  as  the  nimblest  animals  in  nature.  We 
do  not  argue  that  Mr.  Atkins  is  mathematically  correct  in  his  statement  of  twenty 
yards  ;  but  he  describes  the  scene  exactly  as  it  appears  to  a  warm  and  enthusias- 
tic lover  of  rural  pleasure.  We  beg  that  Mr.  Russland  will  pay  more  respect  to 
the  honour  of  squirrels,  than  even  to  hint  at  their  only  leaping  ten  feet.  The  sea- 
son is  fast  approaching,  when  he  may  have  ocular  demonstration  that  he  is  wrong. 
Nothing  would  give  us  more  pleasure  than  to  accompany  him  in  such  an  excur- 
sion ;  but,  as  the  fashionables  say — we  have  an  engagement. 

We  thank  Mr.  Russland  for  his  correction  of  a  mistake  respecting  Black  Jack 
of  Graithwaite.  This  not  being  a  subject  with  which  we  were  personally  ac- 
quainted, the  error  was  unknowingly  inserted. 

"  The  man  never  was  a  servant  of  Mr.  Sandys,  having  lived  entirely  with  Wm. 
Rawlinson,  Esq.  of  Low  Graithwaite,  to  whom  he  was  a  very  faithful,  honest 
servant.  He  had  some  practical  knowledge  in  the  management  of  a  garden,  and 
playing  on  the  English  flute.  But  as  to  the  sciences  of  music  or  the  mathematics, 
he  was  quite  ignorant.  And,  what  was  a  great  surprise  to  the  neighbourhood,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  seducing  three  of  his  female  fellow  servan  ts,  one  of  whom 
he  married.  As  the  issue  of  the  connection  evidently  fathered  themselves,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  And  it  is  singular  that  all  his  descendents 
died  young,  upwards  of      years  ago." 
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We  give  our  correspondent's  statement  without  pledging  ourselves  for  its  ac- 
curacy, because  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  writer.  But  so  far  as  it  tends  to 
remove  an  error,  (we  mean  respecting  the  place  of  his  servitude,)  and  illustrate  a 
curious  piece  of  local  history,  our  correspondent  is  entitled  to  our  best  thanks. 
We  have  received  another  letter  from  an  intimate  friend  on  the  same  subject, 
on  the  accuracy  of  which  we  can  rely.  We  trust  it  will  be  found  valuable,  as 
it  confirms  part  of  the  above  account ;  and  produces  several  new  facts,  omitted 
both  by  Leonard  Atkins  and  Richard  Russland. 

"  Black  Jack  of  Graithwaite  was  a  man  with  whom  I  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed. He  never  belonged  to  Mr.  Sandys  in  his  life.  He  was  brought  up,  with 
paternal  care,  by  Mr.  RawJinson  of  Graithwaite  Low  Hall ;  and  under  his  care 
was  educated  in  the  principles  of  religion,  and  baptized  a  member  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  though  his  master  belonged  to  the  society  of  Friends.  Jack  con- 
stantly attended  his  master  to  the  Colthouse  Meeting,  and  went  himself  to 
Hawkshead  church.  And  when  it  happened  that  his  master  came  out  of  the 
meeting  before  Jack,  he  would  patiently  wait  for  hiin,  without  ever  chiding  him. 
As  to  the  abilities  of  Jack,  your  correspondent  has  pourtraycd  them  as  they 
should  be ;  only  he  has  not  done  justice  to  the  inhabitants  of  Finsthwaite  ancl 
Graithwaite,  in  rendering  them  destitute  of  scientific  knowledge.  Jack  owed 
much  of  his  mathematical  acquirements  to  a  fellow  servant,  who  went  under  the 
name  of  Dan  of  Graithwaite — a  man  of  great  scientific  knowledge.  Nor  was  he 
the  only  man  among  these  woods  and  mountains  who  possessed  a  skill  in  the 
mathematics.  Enquire  after  the  mathematical  acquirements  of  John  Benson  of 
Finsthwaite,  a  poor  wood  cutter,  whom  the  peasants  named  Beltishazer.  And 
yet  he  obtained  all  his  knowledge  among  the  woods  of  Finsthwaite,  almost,  I 
believe  without  a  tutor.  There  are  many  more  that  I  could  name,  who  would 
have  shone  brighter  in  what  the  clergyman  calls  cultivated  society." 

Mr.  Russland  will  see  from  this  other  letter,  that  his  statement  is  incorrect, 
and  that  Jack  was  not  "  ignorant"  of  the  science  of  mathematics.  How  difficult 
it  is  to  obtain  the  truth  !  Another  correspondent,  who  also  favours  us  with  his 
name,  after  confirming  several  parts  of  Mr.  Atkin's  account  of  Black  Jack,  says, 

"  I  cannot  inform  you  what  offspring  he  had ;  but  I  know  there  were  some. 
For  a  young  woman  of  the  name  of  Ritson  had  an  illegitimate  child  to  a  young 
gentleman  at  Cartmel.  When  this  child  grew  up,  she  went  to  Mr.  Wake- 
field's of  Kendal,  and  lived  sometime  fellow- servant  with  a  son  of  Black  Jack's, 
to  whom  she  was  married  about  two  years  ago.  They  live  at  present  in  Cheshire, 
for  Mrs.  Wakefield  had  a  letter  from  them  only  a  few  months  since." 

These  little  mistakes  will  teach  Mr.  R.  to  excuse  the  errors  of  others,  when  he 
is  not  exempted.  At  the  same  time  we  thank  him  for  his  letter,  and  assure  him 
that  nothing  gives  us  more  pleasure  than  an  error  detected,  except  the  assurance 
that  there  were  no  errors  to  detect. 


THE  ANTIQUARY. 
No.  9. 

Co  tfic  3sS5\tor  of  tfjc  ftonstiaU  Jttasajme. 
Sir, 

Knowing  that  your  excellent  miscel- 
lany is  always  open  to  any  antiquarian 
curiosity,  I  have  transmitted  you  some 
account  of  a  curious  little  piece  of  sil- 
ver, which  has  recently  been  found  at 
Preston,  in  a  field  near  the  old  Priory, 
the  property  of  Joseph  Bushel;  Esq.  by 


Mr.  John  Simpson's  son,  of  this  town, 
a  boy  about  eleven  years  of  age.  This 
piece  of  silver  is  supposed,  by  a  Reve- 
rend gentleman  of  Preston,  of  acknow- 
ledged intelligence,  to  be  a  medal  of  very 
ancient  date,  ^t  is  nearly  half  an  inch, 
in  diameter,  is  remarkably  thin,  and  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation.  On  one 
side  is  the  representation  of  our  Saviour, 
standing  on  a  pedestal,  with  a  small 
cross  in  his  left  hand.  On  the  pedestal, 
are  some  curious  characters  which  can- 
not easily  be  deciphered.  The  inscrip- 
X2 
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tion  is,  "  LAVS  .  TIBI  .  SOLI."  

"  Praise  be  to  Thee  alone."  The  figures 
on  the  reverse,  are  supposed  to  be  a 
bishop  in  a  kneeling  posture,  receiving 
the  standard  of  authority  from  an  A- 
postle.  The  inscription  is  LE.  LAV. 
DVX.  S.  M.  V.  These  seem  to  ad- 
mit  of  very  little  explanation.  1  shall 
therefore  leave  them  to  puzzle  the  more 
fertile  brains  of  modern  antiquaries. 

Yours,  etc. 

T.  B. 

Preston,  March  25 th,  1821. 


No.  10. 

Mr.  Tomlinson,  jun.  of  Biggins,  near 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  has  kindly  favoured 
us  with  a  sight  of  three  pieces  of  ancient 
coin,  which  he  has  recently  found  m 
this  neighbourhood. 

The  first  is  a  shilling  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  On  the  obverse  is  Queen 
Elizabeth  crowned ;  with  the  inscrip- 
tion ELIZAB.  D:  G:    REGI 

  On  the  reverse  are  the  arms  of 

France  and  England  quartered  ;  with 
the  date  of  1595,  but  the  inscription  is 
completely  gone,  as  if  it  had  been  clip- 
ped round.  This  coin  was  found 

nearly  where  the  limekiln  stands.  

In  this  shilling  we  observe  the  arms  of 
France  are  quartered  with  those  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  France  is  honoured  with 
the  Dexter  Chief. — Can  any  of  our  an- 
tiquarian correspondents  inform  us  whe- 
ther a  coin  of  this  kind  was  ever  current 
in  England,  or  they  were  made  for 
some  particular  purpose  ? 

The  second,  which  was  found  near 
the  same  place,  appears  to  be  some  an- 
cient foreign  coin.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  a  sixpence,  and  very  thin.  On  the 
obverse  is  a  front  face,  crowned,  with 
mantlings  for  hair,  within  a  dotted  circle. 
The  coin  has  been  bent  and  the  letters 
on  the  ridges  are  worn  off.  Those 
which  remain  distinct  are  only  few,  and 

are  these.    ... WRANG...NS...VE  

On  the  reverse  is  a  cross  parting  four 
triangles  of  pellets,  formed  of  three  pel- 
lets each.  The  inscription  is  much 
worn,  but  it  seems  to  be  as  follows: 

BON  |  QUI  |  TAS  \    |  The 

fourth  division  of  the  cross  being  nearly 
illegible. 

The  third — very  much  resembles  the 
last,  only  there  is  no  crown  on  the  head ; 
and  as  far  as  parts  of  the  letters  remain, 
they  are  evidently  different  from  the 


former.  This  last  was  found  near 

the  top  of  Hutton  Roof  Cragg,  near  a 
place  called  Wind  Yeates,  when  Mr. 
Tomlinson  was  surveying  these  com- 
mons. 

THE  GLEANER. 
No.  19. 

EASTER  PAGEANTS. 

Such  is  the  prevailing  mania  for  an- 
tique trifles,  that  the  discovery  of  a  nur- 
sery jingle,  which  hushed  to  sleep  the 
children  of  the  sixteenth  century,  would 
be  almost  equivalent  to  the  discovery  of 
a  pot  of  hidden  treasure.  The  Ettrick 
Shepherd  has  recently  made  a  good  spe- 
culation in  collecting  all  the  old  songs 
of  the  Jacobites.  Many  an  old  song, 
that  the  author  could  discover  nothing 
in,  the  fashionable  man  of  taste  receives 
as  a  specimen  of  ancient  simplicity.  And 
many  a  line  that  the  author  threw  in, 
merely  to  fill  up  the  measure,  without 
attaching  any  signification  to  it,  is  now 
admired  for  its  mysteriovs  obscurity. 
The  continual  repeating  of  the  same 
words,  though  used  at  that  time  for 
want  of  something  better  to  say,  is  now 
considered  as  a  specimen  of  ancient  em- 
phasis. Sir  Walter  Scott  aist?  found  it 
very  convenient  to  rake  together  all  the 
ancient  songs,  etc.  of  our  forefathers. 

Anxious  that  these  great  men  should 
not  run  away  with  all  the  "empty 
praise"  and  "  solid  pudding,"  we  have 
procured  (with  eminent  labour,  of 
course)  an  account  of  Easter  pageants, 
as  practised  in  the  principal  parts  of 
Lancashire.  Wre  have  done  this  partly 
to  make  our  work  compete  with  other 
popular  publications,  and  partly  to  re- 
gister the  relics  of  ancient  usages  as  they 
still  exist  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 
We  may  naturally  suppose  that  some  of 
those  pageants  so  frequently  alluded  to 
in  "  Kenilworth,"  would  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  the  one  we  here  describe  ; 
as  they  are  there  represented  as  being 
managed  by  the  country  people,  dressed 
in  characteristic  dresses,  who  sang  pieces 
of  rustic  poetry  suited  to  the  occasion. 

The  Pageant  takes  place  in  Passion 
week,  when  the  young  men,  dressed  in 
appropriate  dresses,  visit  all  the  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  receiving  for 
their  reward  drink  or  money,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  inhabitants.  In  those 
places  where  the  custom  is  fading  away, 
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it  is  managed  merely  by  boys  ;  but  in 
all  the  retired  parts  of  Lancashire,  and 
in  some  of  the  large  towns,  it  is  con- 
ducted by  men. 

The  pageant  is  always  exhibited  in 
the  evening  after  sunset.  One  or  more 
of  the  best  singers  enter  the  house 
without  ceremony,  without  coat  or 
waistcoat,  having  their  shirts  decorated 
with  ribbons,  bunches  of  ribbons  on 
their  arms,  and  a  profusion  round  their 
hats.  They  are  intended  to  represent 
minstrels,  and  enter  singing, 

"  We  are  two  or  three  jolly  youths,  and 
all  in  a  mind, 

We  are  come  a  pasce-egging,  and  we 
hope  you'll  prove  kind, 

We  hope  you'll  be  kind,  with  eggs  and 
strong  beer  ; 

And  we'll  come  no  more  near  you  un- 
til the  next  year." 

As  they  finish  this,  another  enters, 
representing  Lord  Nelson,  in  soldier's 
uniform,  with  a  blue  ribbon  at  his  knee, 
a  star  on  his  breast,  and  a  sword  in  his 
hand.  As  they  all  keep  marching  in  a 
circle  while  they  sing,  he  joins  the  cir- 
cle, behind  the  others,  and  sings  with 
them  : 

"  The  next  that  comes  in,  is  Lord  Nel- 
son, you  see, 

With  a  bunch  of  blue  ribbons,  hanging 
down  to  his  knee, 

With  a  star  on  his  breast,  which  like 
silver  does  shine  ; 

And  we  hope  you'll  remember  this 
pascc-cgging  time. " 

As  this  strain  finishes,  a  sailor  enters 
to  them,  and  follows  Nelson  round  the 
circle.  He  is  dressed  in  jacket,  trow- 
sers,  and  a  glazed  hat.    They  all  sing, 

"The  next  that  comes  in,  is  a  jolly 
brave  tar, 

He  sailed  with  Lord  Nelson,  during  the 
war  ; 

He's  arrived  from  the  ocean,  old  Eng- 
land to  view, 

And  is  come  a  pasce-egging  with  our 
jolly  crew." 

To  these  enters  a  set  dressed  in  a  mot- 
ley dress,  with  a  mask  on  his  face,  imi- 
tating a  carbuncled  face.  He  has  a  bell 
to  his  lap,  which  tinkles  as  he  staggers 
round  the  circle  after  the  sailor.  He 
has  also  a  piece  of  tin  and  silk  in  his 
mouth,  such  as  is  used  for  Punch  in  a 
puppet  shew;  and  when  he  tries  to 


sing,  he  can  make  nothing  but  a  squeak. 
They  sing, 

The  next  that  comes  in  is  old  Tosspot, 
you  see, 

He's  a  jolly  brave  fellow  in  every  de- 
gree ; 

He's  a  jolly  brave  fellow  and  he  wears  a 
pig-tail, 

And  all  his  delight  is  in  drinking  mull'd 
ale." 

As  they  conclude  this,  there  enters 
another,  in  the  character  of  an  old  miser 
woman,  dressed  in  rags,  with  a  basket 
on  her  arm,  a  stick  in  her  hand,  a  cloak 
over  her  head,  and  a  pair  of  clogs  on  her 
feet.  She  hobbles  round  the  circle  af- 
ter Tosspot ;  and  they  all  sing, 

"  In  comes  the  old  miser  with  her  old 

long  brown  bags, 
She's  so  careful  of  money  that  she  wears 

her  old  rags." 

Then  stopping  and  facing  the  inmates 
of  the  house,  they  sing, 

"  Look  well  to  yourselves,  and  see  that 

you're  right  ; 
"If  you'll  give  nought,  we'll  take  nought 

— Farewell,  and  good  night." 

In  many  places  they  add  a  verse  or 
two  more,  by  way  of  appeal  to  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  audience.  But  as  these 
other  verses  are  extremely  lame  ;  and 
the  above  forms  a  good  conclusion,  we 
have  not  inserted  any  more. 

What  may  be  the  origin  of  this  pa- 
geant we  cannot  tell ;  nor  what  its  ap- 
pearance would  be  when  it  was  in  its 
original  perfection.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  could  favour  us  with  some 
account  of  its  original  state. 

THE  MONITOR. 
No.  1. 

OX  THE  PROSECUTION  OF  FELONS. 

Co  tfjc  £"ottor  of  tf)c  Slons^alc  ii"I;isaurte, 

Sir, 

I  have  often  considered  that  Associa- 
tions for  the  prosecution  of  felons  are  ex- 
tremely useful  in  preventing  depreda- 
tions on  private  property  ;  as,  without 
them,  individuals  would  find  considera- 
ble difficulty  in  obtaining  the  protection 
of  the  law  over  their  own  property.  In 
most  parts  of  the  country  the  fjreat  and 
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most  salutary  benefit  of  such  institu- 
tions is  rendered  nugatory,  by  the  un- 
equal system  on  which  they  are  founded. 
The  members  are  generally  compelled 
to  pay  all  alike ;  so  that  a  man  possessing 
.£'10,000  a  year,  and  another  possessing 
only  i.'10,  both  contribute  the  same  sum 
towards  the  prosecution  of  any  felony, 
falling  within  the  limits  of  the  society. 

It  has  been  urged  in  defence  of  this 
system,  that  the  property  of  the  poorest 
member  is  equally  open  to  the  marau- 
der, and  equally  protected,  as  that  of 
the  richest.  To  this  I  would  answer, 
a  man  possessing  a  thousand  pounds  in 
agricultural  property  is  liable  to  losses 
at  one  hundred  times  as  many  points  as 
the  man  who  only  possesses  ten  pounds, 
and  consequently  ought  to  pay  one  hun- 
dred times  as  much  as  the  other.  The 
man  who  has  only  one  horse  does  not 
run  the  same  risk  of  losing  one  horse, 
as  he  does  who  has  twenty.  The  sim- 
ple fact  is,  that  he  only  runs  the  same 
risk  of  losing  one  horse  that  the  other 
does  of  losing  all  his  twenty.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  where  there  are 
twenty  doors  open,  there  are  twenty 
times  as  many  chances  for  a  thief  to  en- 
ter, as  where  there  is  only  one  open. 
The  natural  conclusion  of  all  this  is, 
that  the  members  of  the  "  Thief  Club,"  * 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  should  all 
pay  in  proportion  to  the  property  they 
wish  to  protect. 

We  have  a  club  founded  on  these 
principles  in  our  township,  and  I  think 
it  is  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  other 
places.  Every  man  with  us  pays  in  pro- 
portion to  his  poor-rate ;  and  when  a 
felony  has  been  prosecuted,  the  expences 
are  laid  on  the  members,  as  so  much  of 
their  poor  cess.  In  those  places  where 
trade  is  more  general  than  with  us,  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  apportion- 
ing the  rate  according  to  the  same  ra- 
tio. The  greatest  liability  to  danger, 
certainly  ought  to  pay  the  most  insur- 
ance. In  every  other  case,  a  premium 
is  required  equivalent  to  the  property 
insured ;  and  it  should  be  so  in  this. 
For  it  is  but  seldom  that  robbers  break 
into  empty  houses. 

A  READER. 

Ettel,  April,  1821. 


*  This  is  rather  a  curious  designation  ;  and 
might  lead  a  stranger  to  suspect  that  it  was 
a  club  of  thieves,  instead  of  a  club  for  the 
prosecution  of  thieves. 


THE  QUERIST. 

No.  6. 

A  "  Correspondent"  wishes  to  be  in- 
formed— if  any  one  can  inform  him — 
what  is  the  origin  or  signification  of 
throwing  earth  into  the  grave  after  a 
funeral.  As  he  says  he  was  lately  at  a 
funeral,  when  each  of  the  friends  of  the 
deceased,  threw  little  pieces  of  earth  in- 
to the  grave,  as  they  retired.  This  is 
the  usual  practise  in  many  parts  of  Lan- 
cashire. Perhaps  some  of  our  Lanca- 
shire friends  might  explain  its  nature. 

No.  7. 

A  "Constant  Reader"  says,  that  in 
filing  iron,  if  the  filed  surface  be  rub- 
bed with  the  hand,  the  file  will  hardly 
touch  the  metal  again ;  but  slide  over 
|  it  like  a  piece  of  glass.  He  wishes  to 
have  a  philosophical  explanation  of  this. 

THE  CHRISTIAN. 

No.  12. 

(From  Allen's  Lectures  on  the  Christian 
Religion. J 

Every  man  condemns  the  exercise  of 
severity  when  pointed  towards  himself. 
How  then  can  he  be  said  to  do  as  he 
would  be  done  unto,  when  he  would 
have  directed  it  against  others,  in  any 
way,  as  the  best  mode  of  producing  o- 
bedience  and  reformation  ?  Will  it  be 
a  sufficient  excuse  to  a  judge,  or  an  ex- 
ecutioner, to  say  it  was  the  law  of  my 
country  ? — It  never  can  be  so.  Extreme 
severity  can  do  no  good,  and  will  never  be 
wanted  or  thought  of,  where  wisdom 
and  goodness  dwell. 

"  It  is  horrible,"  I  repeat,  "  for  those 
to  talk  of  the  villainy  and  corruption  of 
human  nature,  who  have  done,  and  con- 
tinue to  do,  all  they  can  to  augment 
that  depravity  and  corruption." 

Parents,  and  all  those  in  authority, 
instead  of  curing  the  faults  of  the  child 
or  the  subject  by  severe  measures,  are 
heaping  coals  on  the  fire,  which  may 
seem  for  a  time  to  cover  the  flames ;  but 
the  fire  will  not  be  put  out,  but  at  last 
will  burst  forth  and  burn  with  more 
fury  than  ever. 

When  the  children  of  rigorous  and 
severe  parents  leave  or  lose  them,  we 
generally  find  they  rush  forth  into  all 
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sorts  of  excess.  Instead  of  having  been 
accustomed  to  the  discipline  of  restraint 
in  their  enjoyments,  they  have  been  un- 
justly and  wholly  deprived  of  them.  In 
the  same  way  we  find  the  times  of  ex- 
treme rigour  and  severity  have  always 
been  followed  with  licentiousness  and 
vice. 

Privation  of  enjoyments,  which  are 
our  birthright,  is  neither  just  in  itself, 
nor  has  it  any  thing  to  do  in  giving  the 
children  habits  of  self-control ;  besides, 
he  must  be  himself  a  fiend  who  would 
secure  his  authority  by  the  deprivation 
of  so  much  happiness  to  his  family,  and 
at  the  risk  of  inducing  the  greatest  evils; 
the  evils  of  meanness  and  servility,  and 
that  heartlessness  of  spirit  which  para- 
lyses the  energies  of  the  mind,  and  de- 
moralizes the  affections  of  the  heart. 

Such  parents  (or  rulers)  know  nothing 
of  the  omnipotence  of  love.    They  can 


never  have  listened  to  the  command  of 
Jesus,  "  to  love  one  another."  They 
have  never  tried  the  noble  experiment 
of  overcoming  evil  with  good.  But  my 
mind  is  so  grieved  with  the  reflections 
which  rush  in  crowds  upon  it,  that  I 
must  leave  my  subject  by  throwing  my- 
self among  different  views  and  feelings. 
I  will  repose  and  console  myself  by 
flinging  my  weary  mind  on  the  tender 
and  compassionate  expressions  of  the 
first  disciples  of  Christ  Jesus.  **  Be  ye 
kind  one  to  another ;  tender  hearted, 
loving  one  another."  Rather  pass  by 
an  insult  than  offer  any.  Remember 
who  said,  "  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers, for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God."  "  Let  the  same 
mind  be  in  you  which  was  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  re- 
viled not  again." 


THE  LIFE  AND  REMAINS  OF 

JOHN  LAXGHORXE,  D.  D. 

(Concluded  froin  page  136.J 

Though  the  earlier  productions  of 
genius  can  seldom  compete  with  those 
of  more  mature  years,  we  generally  feel 
a  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  them  ;  and 
more  particularly  so,  if  the  author  has 
consigned  them  to  oblivion.  We  want 
to  know  what  kind  of  pieces  those  might 
be,  that  the  poet  himself  rejected  ;  and 
to  see  if  his  own  judgment  has  been 
correct ;  or  if  he  has  not  discarded  bet- 
ter pieces  than  those  which  he  has  in- 
serted. 

A  friend  to  the  Magazine  and  to  lite- 
rature in  general,  has  favoured  us  with 
a  volume  of  unpublished  poems,  by  Mr. 
Langhorne  ;  they  are  chiefly  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  younger  years,  written 
without  any  design  for  publication,  and 
most  of  them,  while  he  resided  in  this 
neighbourhood.  They  were  never  given 
to  the  public  by  the  author,  though  one 
or  two  may  have  been  published  sur- 
reptitiously. 

The  two  following  poems  seem  to 
have  been  written  during  his  early 
courtship  ;  and  do  not  possess  any  beau- 
ty superior  to  what  may  be  found  in 


La  Belle  Assemblee  or  the  European. 
They  are  such  as  a  young  lover  and  a 
young  poet  may  be  supposed  to  write. 

To  Ccelia,  on  the  return  of  Spring. 

Once  more  Menalcas  tends  his  sheep 
In  verdant  pastures  ;  hark  !  my  fair, 

Once  more  the  genial  zephyrs  creep, 
In  whispering  breezes,  thro'  the  air. 

See  Vesta's  pregnant  womb  disclose, 
Of  fragrant  sweets,  a  smiling  race  ; 

Ten  thousand  thousand  flowers  emboss, 
Withbeauty  crown'd,her  smiling  face. 

Low  in  their  banks,  the  crystal  rills, 
In  smooth  meanders,  gently  play ; 

The  gloomy  grove  fresh  verdure  fills, 
To  bar  Hyperion's  sultry  ray. 

Yet  leave,  my  fair,  the  cooler  shade, 

For  verdant  hills  and  sunny  plains, 
Where  frisking  lambs  bound  o'er  the 

glade, 

And  dance  toStrephon's  tuneful  strain. 

See  beauteous  dales  and  blooming  fields  ; 
See   lawns  with  flow  ry  fragrance 
fraught  ; 

Each  warbling  bird  new  pleasure  yields, 
That  fills  with  songs  the  cheerful 
throat, 
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Welcome,  gay  scenes  of  new  delight, 
Welcome,  reiterated  charms ; 

Hark  !  Ctelia,  see  !  all,  all  invite, 
Then  fly  to  bliss,  and  fill  my  arms. 


(hie  to  Ca'Vui,  on  the  approach  of  w  inter 

Cheer  up,  my  fair,  nor  idly  grieve 
At  hateful  winter's  grim  return  ; 

Nor  let  your  plaintive  sigh  deceive 
.My  joys  ; — with  Maine  unquenched  I 
burn. 

Fly  then,  my  sweet,  into  my  arms, 
Your  grotto  yields  no  pleasing  rest ; 

Let  Ccelia  with  unrivalled  charms, 
Still  reign  sole  empress  of  my  breast. 

Ah!  see,  o'erwhelm'd  with  ghastly  snows 
The  flowery  beauties  of  the  plain  ; 

The  bowers  their  smiling  fragrance  lose, 
By  northern  blasts  unpitied,  slain. 

See  transient  nature  now  decays, 
A  sullen  gloom  o'erspreads  her  face ; 

Ah  !  see,  she  dies;  nor  more  displays 
Those  gladsome  charms  we  once  did 
bless. 

Adieu  !  farewell !  ye  favourite  groves, 
Which  once  did  all  my  thoughts  em- 

Farewell,  once  conscious  of  our  loves, 
Ye  blissful  scenes  of  artless  joy. 

Ye  once  delightful  streams,  adieu  ! 
Whose  murmuring  whisper  fanned 
the  fire, 

When  1  my  Ccelia's  charms  did  view 
Replete  with  all  the  joys  of  young 
desire. 


If  the  following  lines  do  not  possess 
the  farthest  flights  of  poetry,  they  con- 
vey a  fine  idea  of  the  author's  taste. 
Johnson's  Rambler  was  then  a  new 
book,  and  consequently  our  young  poet 
could  not  at  that  time  be  prejudiced  in 
its  favour  by  the  voice  of  public  opi- 
nion, which  could  hardly  then  have 
had  time  to  exert  itself.  This,  and  pro- 
bably most  of  the  others,  were  written 
at  Appleby  school. 

On  the  Rambler,  by  J —  L —  a  youth  of 
seventeen. 

Tremendous  task  !  nor  blush  my  muse 
to  own 

By  strokes  like  thine  such  virtues  can't 
be  drawn  ; 


As  when  Hyperion,  with  diffusive  rays 

Shines  all  the  God,  how  weak's  the 
poet's  praise ; 

So  thou  dost  with  the  same  bright  splen- 
dour glow, 

And  what  thou  art,  thy  works  com- 
pletely show; 

"What  genial  warmth  the  seeds  of  virtue 
find 

From  thee,  to  grace  the  garden  of  the 
mind. 

How  Britain  glories  in  the  gladsome 
rays — 

Are  themes  too  high  for  mine,  if  not 
for  mortal  lays. 


The  next  piece  in  Langhorne's  hand, 
is  a  beautiful  piece  in  triplets.  It  a- 
bounds  with  a  pleasant  flow  of  wit, 
which  gives  it  a  superiority  to  many  of 
the  poems  inserted  among  his  published 
pieces. 

The  old  mans  wish. 

Since  I  find  I'm  grown  old,  and  a  pace 

going  down, 
Let  it  still  be  my  fortune  to  dwell  in 

this  town, 
To  possess  my  own  house,  and  a  warm 

damask  gown. 

A  soft  feather  bed,  and  a  plain  elbow 
chair, 

Where  a  rheumatic  body,  for  ease  may 
repair, 

In  a  room  fenced  with  wainscot  against 
the  cold  air. 

Let  me  have  a  clean  hearth,  and  a  fire 

nose  high, 
Still  fed  with  Scotch  coal,  or  with  wood 

that  is  dry, 
And  a  cordial  whose  virtues  will  spirits 

supply. 

With  a  pair  of  clean  spectacles,  some- 
times to  read, 

With  fat  veal,  and  white  meats,  and  a 
cleanly  house-maid, 

To  dress  me  and  keep  me  in  clothes  well 
arrayed. 

Let  me  have  some  old  friends,  (our  old 

friends  must  be  few,) 
And  for  those  honest  grey  pates,  still 

cheerful  and  true, 
Let  me  have  some  old  port,  and  some  ale 

that  I  brew. 
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Let  me  sleep  without  dreaming,  or 

dream  without  fright, 
Let  no  error  by  day  break  the  rest  of 

my  night, 

For  a  day  without  guilt  gives  the  bed 
its  delight. 

Let  me  always  be  cheerful,  sincere  and 
discreet, 

To  my  betters  respectful  wherever  we 
meet, 

But  cringe,  like  a  spaniel,  at  nobody's 
feet. 

As  I  will  not  unjustly  my  substance  in- 
crease, 

If  I  keep  the  King's  laws,  I  may  do 

what  I  please, 
Fear  no  lord  of  a  manor,  nor  justice  of 

peace. 

Free  from  noise,  and  from  liars,  from 
gossips,  and  mumpers, 

Let  me  sit  with  a  scholar  that  smokes 
without  bumpers, 

While  John  takes  my  rent  without  law- 
yers and  umpires. 

If  the  Roman  of  old  so  relaxed  a  great 
mind, 

By  nature  for  councils  and  armies  de- 
signed, 

To  sport  with  young  children  was  some- 
times inclined ; 

With  my  grandson,  my  dogs,  and  my 

cat  once  a  day, 
When  my  reading  is  over,  permit  me  to 

play, 

To  keep  me  from  sleeping  as  well  as  I 
may. 

Let  the  love  of  my  God  and  my  neigh- 
bour combine, 

To  make  my  old  age  through  decrepi- 
tude shine, 

And  the  gold  of  my  heart  from  its  dress 
to  refine. 

May  I  with  indifference  pass  my  last 
days, 

Of  slander  regardless  regardless  of 

praise, 

My  joys  independent,  and  private  my 
ways. 

Tho'  the  world  has  ne'er  frowned,  nor 

advanced  me  at  best, 
As  I  never  have  injured  in  earnest  or 

jest, 

I  depend  on  my  conscience  at  last  for 
my  rest. 
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Whether  sooner  depart,  or  here  longer 
remain, 

More  wisdom  or  goodness  each  day  let 
me  gain, 

Let  me  droop  without  sickness,  and  die 
without  pain. 

We  regret  that  the  following  is  only  a 
fragment ;  but  it  will  require  no  ex- 
traordinary sagacity  to  supply  the  sub- 
ject of  the  remaining  verses. 

The  Decision,  a  tale. 

Clarissa,  sprightly,  once,  and  gay, 
Now  sighed  the  tedious  hours  away  ; 
She  mourned  the  kindest  husband  gone, 
The  husband  much — but  more  the  man. 
Dark  weeds  concealed  the  fair  from  view, 
Yet  mightily  became  her  too  ; 
She  wet  her  pretty  blubbering  face, 
And  wailed  her  dear  with  such  a  grace  ! 
But,  lo  !  young  Florimond  appears 
To  dry  the  joyless  widow's  tears  ; 
His  suit  she  heard  with  warm  disdain. 
Protested  all  his  hopes  were  vain ; 
Her  hands  she  wrung,  her  robes  she  rent, 
And  wept,  and  wondered  what  he  meant ; 
Yet,  thro'  the  drop  that  drowned  her  eye, 
'Tis  said  there  shone  a  spark  of  joy ; 
And  sage  divineis  could  foretel 
That  Florimond  might  yet  do  well. 

A  scruple  now  disturbed  her  head — 
Whether  it  were  a  sin  to  wed  ? 
Queries  and  doubts  her  brain  possessed, 
And  busy  conscience  broke  her  rest ; 
So,  to  resolve  this  knotty  case, 
She  seeks  the  Curate  of  the  place — 
Logician  deep,  of  judgment  sound, 
Famed  for  his  parts  the  parish  round. 

"  Now  sixty  times  has  yonder  light, 
Arose,  and  sunk  as  oft  in  night, 
Since  the  lamented  hour  that  gave, 
My  faithful  consort  to  the  grave  ; 
And  sure  no  second  love  shall  e'er 
Efface  that  image  still  so  dear. 
Clarissa,  to  his  memory  just, 
For  ever  shall  revere  his  dust  ; 
Yet  cruel  prudence  may  require 
What  else  were  foreign  to  desire, 
And  with  a  weight  of  cares,  you  know, 
What  can  a  hapless  woman  do  ? 
My  heedless  servants  slight  my  call, 
My  tenants  break,  my  houses  fall, 
And  Florimond,  with  winning  air, 
Tells  me  they  want  a  husband's  care  ;■— 
What  does  my  learned  doctor  say  ?" — 
"  Why  marry,  sure,  without  delay." — 
"  But  should  the  lover  prove  unkind, 
A  tvrant  o'er  a  tender  mind  ; 
Y 
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How  hard  my  lot,  condemned  to  mingle 
Tears  with  my  cup  !" — "  Why  then  live 

single. ' — 
"  Yet  what  if  an  obdurate  fair 
Should  drive  a  lover  to  despair  ? 
You  know  the  foolish  freaks  of  men — 
I  dread  the  thought !" — c:  Nay  take 

him  then." 
"  But  should  he  squander  my  estate, 
And  pawn  my  jewels,  rings,  and  plate, 
And  1,  at  last.,  by  folly  led, 
Be  turned  adrift  to  beg  my  bread  !" 

The  doctor,  versed  in  woman  kind, 
Perceived  the  working  of  her  mind. 
Madam,"  he  cries,  "  when  truth  we 

seek, 

All  arguments  are  often'  weak  ; 
When  reason  weighs  on  either  part, 
Opinion  vainly  tries  her  art  ; 
So  still  descending  truth  prevails, 
She  sits  suspended  o'er  the  scales. 
A  way  more  steady  shall  be  tried — 
A  tongue  shall  speak  that  never  lied. 
Know,  madam,  then,  my  parish  bell 
Is  famous  for  advising  well ; 
Whate'er  the  point  or  question  be, 
It  hits  the  matter  to  a  T. 
Thus  as  it  dictates,  by  its  tone, 
You  sure  must  wed  or  lie  alone." 
Now  towards  church,  in  haste  they 
go, 

The  widow  cheerful  but  so,  so ; 
Yet  vows,  whate'er  the  answer  given, 
She  piously  would  yield  to  heaven. 
The  doctor,  he  exhorts  the  fair, 
To  listen  and  receive  with  care. 
And  now  the  mystery  to  unfold, 
lie  ordered  that  the  bell  be  toll'd. 
*    *    *  * 


D-ry  den's  Description  of  Nighi. 

All  things  are  hushed,  as  nature's  self 
lies  dead, 

The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy 
head, 

The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs 
repeat, 

And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night 

dew  sweat. 
Even  lust  and  envy  cease,  etc. 

Thus  burlesqued,  by  Langhorne. 

All  things  are  hushed,  as  when  the 

drawers  tread 
Softly  to  steal  the  key  from  master's 

head. 

The  dying  snuffs  do  twinkle  in  their 
urns, 


As  if  the  socket,  not  the  candle,  burns. 
The  little  foot-boy  snores  upon  the 
stair, 

And  greasy  cook-maid  sweats  in  elbow 
chair. 

No  coach  nor  link  is  heard,  etc. 


Among  these  manuscripts  are  several 
very  beautiful  Latin  poems ;  the  two 
following,  we  have  extracted.  Consi- 
dering that  they  wouki  be  less  interest- 
ing to  the  general  reader,  we  concluded 
that  these  would  be  sufficient  to  give 
the  learned  reader  an  idea  of  Mr.  Lang- 
horne's  classical  attainments ;  and  to 
any  others,  they  would  be  de&titute  of 
interest. 

An  Epigram, 
Omnia  tine  it  amor. 

Theseus  ardebat  Lalagen,  pulcherrimus 
unus, 

Altera  dives  erat  pecore,  dives  agris, 
His  amor  sequus  erat,  jucundis  ignibus 
ardens, 

Ac  eetate  pares  ambo  fuere  proci. 
Altera  pascebat  placidum  pecus,  ipse  ca- 
pellas, 

Nam  pati  discit  plurima,  quisquis 
amat. 

Bellua  vero  immanis  peregrans  per  de- 

via  lustra 
Duraque  jejuno  saevit  in  ore  fames, 
Immotis  oculis  Lalagen  videt,  ardor 

edendi 

Ssevit,  et  in  rapidis  dentibus  ipsa 
rapit. 

Theseus  hanc  cernit  madidamque  cru- 
ore  jacentem, 
Fumantemque  suo  sanguine  lustrat 
humum. 

Inquit,  me  miserum,  Lux  hsec  nos  per- 

det  amantes 
Et  corpus  rigido,  vulnerat  ensesuum — 
Nec  mora  sit  mortis,  crassus  cruor  emi- 

cat  alte, 

Ac  vitam  eftundens,  victusamorecadit. 


Ad  Chlorin. 
Ah  fugat  Virgo,  quoties  Amoris 
Frustra  nloravi  impatiens  acerbi ! 
Chlorisfah  Chloris!  minime  fidelis 
usque  fuisti. 

Quare  me  vitas  ubicunque  vado  ? 
Quare  me  vitas,  inimicus  an  sum, 
Pulchra  Syren  ?  desine  sed  Puella 
spernere  vota  I 
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Pectus  Heus,  Pectus,  stimulos  Furoris 
Sentit  ardentes  ;  quoties  Querelis, 
Chloris  immitis,  Neinora  atque  ca?ca 
Tesqua  replevi ! 

O  queam  pictas  penetrare  Xubes ! 
Qygae,  jam — jam — jam — rape  me  per 
auras  : 


Quidretardas?  flagror  o  quis  Furor,  quis 
Pectore  saivit. 


A^e  can  only  repeat  our  obligations 
to  the  gentleman  who  so  kindly  favour- 
ed us  with  these  manuscripts ;  and  a 
similar  favour  from  any  other  would  be 
exceedingly  acceptable. 


M'ELLS  IN  WALKEY. 

£ln  our  sixth  number  a  correspon- 
dent says,  that  "  in  the  the  isle  of  Wal- 
ney  there  are  three  or  four  wells  of  pure 
water ;  but  as  soon  as  the  tide  begins  to 
flow,  the  water  in  the  wells  begins  to 
ebb,  and  before  high  water  the  wells 
are  wholly  empty — the  water  does  not 
rise  again  in  the  wells,  till  the  tide  is 
considerably  ebbed  away."  In  reply  to 
his  enquiries  concerning  the  cause  of  this 
phenomenon,  we  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing communication.^ 

Cotfjc  Jl&itotof  ffjc  Eonstjalc  jBagaunc. 

Sir, 

As  no  answer  has  yet  been  given  to 
Querist  No.  1,  (inserted  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  your  Magazine,  page  245,)  I 
take  the  liberty  to  offer  to  your  conside- 
ration the  following  answer. 

As  the  original  cause  of  springs  often 
lies  at  a  great  distance  from  the  place 
where  they  make  their  appearance,  by 
the  water  passing  along  a  porous  stra- 
tum that  is  pent  up  betwixt  two  reten- 
tive strata  of  clay  or  some  other  impervi- 
ous substance,  so  that  the  spring  cannot 
break  out  till  it  meets  with  an  opening 
through  the  upper  bed  of  clay  ;  which 
opening  being  below  the  level  of  the 
place  where  the  rain  or  other  water  en- 
ters betwixt  the  retentive  strata,  will 
cause  the  spring  to  rise  to  the  surface ; 
as  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  Mr. 
Elkington,  the  celebrated  drainer  of 
Warwickshire,  who,  by  boring  with  an 
auger  through  a  bed  of  clay  into  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  porous  stratum 
containing  the  spring,  has  caused  a 
strong  stream  of  water  to  flow  through 
the  auger  holes  into  his  drains,  which 
has  often  laid  the  adjoining  lands  to  a 
great  distance  quite  dry. 
Now  supposing  the  springs  mentioned 


in  the  Query,  to  be  supplied  from  higher 
ground  in  Fatness  opposite  to  the  Isle 
of  Walney,  by  means  of  the  water  pas- 
sing through  a  porous  stratum  lying  be- 
twixt two  beds  of  clay  that  run  under 
the  bed  of  the  sea  that  separates  the 
Island  from  Furness ;  when  the  tide 
flows  the  additional  weight  of  water 
will  press  heavier  on  the  upper  imper- 
vious stratum,  which  will  also  weigh 
upon  and  compress  the  particles  of  the 
porous  or  sandy  stratum  nearer  together, 
preventing  the  spring  from  flowing  free- 
ly ;  and  on  the  contrary  when  the  tide 
is  at  ebb  the  pressure  of  the  Water  will 
be  diminished  which  will  cause  the 
spring  to  flow  again. 

Mr.  Webster  in  his  "  Elements  of 
Mechanical  and  Chemical  Philosophy," 
(from  which  I  borrowed  the  hint,)  in 
speaking  of  the  extraordinary  height  to 
which  the  tide  rises  at  Chepstow,  says, 
"there  is  a  well  in  that  town,  sunk 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  river, 
which  is  not  less  singular  than  the  tide. 
At  the  time  of  high  water  it  is  very 
nearly  empty,  and  as  the  tide  falls,  the 
water  rises  until  it  obtains  its  greatest 
altitude,  which  is  at  the  time  of  low  wa- 
ter. This  fluctuation  is  constantly  tak- 
ing place,  and  there  is  always  the  least 
quantity  of  water  in  the  well  at  the 
time  of  spring  tides,  or  when  the  alti- 
tude of  the  river  is  the  greatest. 

"  This  may  probably  be  accounted 
for,  by  supposing  the  fissure  that  sup- 
plies the  well,  to  proceed  under  the  bed 
of  the  river,  from  some  elevated  ground 
which  is  cn  the  opposite  shore  ;  so  that 
when  it  is  high  water,  the  weight  of  this 
extraordinary  column  of  fluid  compres- 
ses the  sides  of  the  fissure,  and  stops 
the  supply,  whilst  the  water  is  constant- 
ly escaping  from  the  divided  aperture  in 
the  well ;  but  as  soon  as  a  portion  of  the 
pressure  is  taken  off  frcm  the  bed  of 
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the  river,  the  water  in  the  fissure  again 
begins  to  flow  into  the  well,  until  it  ri- 
ses to  its  greatest  height."  , 
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Mr.  Tatham  of  Sedbergh,  accounts 
for  this  phenomenon  by  a  different  me- 
thod ;  but  in  our  estimation,  much  in- 
ferior to  the  above.  He  supposes  a  cis- 
tern in  the  highest  part  of  the  ground, 
from  which  there  is  a  passage  to  these 
wells,  and  also  a  siphon,  which  rises 
out  of  the  cistern  with  its  shorter  leg, 
and  having  the  end  of  its  longer  under 
the  sand.  This  siphon  supplies  the 
cistern  with  air,  in  order  that  the  water 
may  run  down  the  other  passage  to  the 
wells.  Now  this  siphon,  he  says,  will 
enable  the  wells  to  flow  while  the  tide 
is  out,  because,  the  air  can  have  free 
access  from  the  sand ;  but  when  the  tide 
flows  and  covers  the  end  of  the  siphon, 
the  air  will  be  excluded,  and  conse- 
quently the  water  will  remain  in  the  cis- 
tern, from  the  known  fact  that  water 

must  have  air  to  enable  it  to  run.  

We  insert  this,  rather  to  oblige  Mr.  Ta- 
tham than  ourselves  :  for  to  us  it  seems 
not  to  be  founded  on  reason  ;  but  the 
readers  will  judge  for  themselves. 


CANINE  SAGACITY. 
Eo  tlK  iautor.  of  u>  llonsbalc  JHagajmc 

SlR, 

The  circumstance  shewing  the  saga- 
city of  a  sheep  related  in  your  Maga- 
zine for  August,  (which  I  have  just 
seen  at  the  house  of  a  friend,)  brings  to 
my  recollection  a  trait  of  singular  saga- 
city evin«ed  by  a  favourite  dog  belong- 
ing to  our  family  of  the  name  of  "Bob." 
(I  love  to  give  his  name,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  some  record  may  remain  of  him 
when  he  is  gone!)— But  to  my  story. 
Happening  a  few  weeks  ago  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  orchard,  Bob  and  a  younger 
dog  lying  on  the  ground  near  me — a 
pointer  bitch  belonging  to  a  neighbour 
came  suddenly  up ;  the  two  dogs  rose 
to  salute  their  canine  acquaintance,  and 
perceiving  that  her  paunch  was  distended 
like  that  of  an  alderman,  they  both  im- 
mediately applied  their  noses  to  her 
mouth  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the 


viands  upon  which  they  at  once  saw  she 
had  been  most  luxuriously  feeding. 
But  here  was  shewn  the  superior  intel- 
ligence of  Bob  over  his  younger  brother 
— for  while  the  latter  remained  quies- 
cent, Bob  stood  a  while  as  if  he  had 
judged  that  some  of  the  good  fare  might 
yet  be  left,  and  as  if  reflecting  how  he 
might  be  able  to  discover  where  it  lay — he 
then  clapped  his  nose  to  the  ground,  and 
hunted  the  steps  of  the  bitch  backward 
along  the  path  she  came,  with  great  ra- 
pidity. I  endeavoured  to  induce  the 
young  dog  to  follow,  but  could  not  make 
him  comprehend  what  the  other  had  in 
view. 

You  may  rely  on  the  circumstance  I 
have  related  as  a  fact ;  and  I  should 
wish  it  to  be  recorded  in  your  amusing 
Magazine  as  an  addition  to  the  nume- 
rous instances  already  known  of  canine 
sagacity. 

I  will  only  ask,  was  there  not  some- 
thing more  in  this  than  the  blind  pro- 
pensity wre  call  instinct  ?  Was  there 
not  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  means  to 
an  end  ;  and  a  superiority,  1  think  I  may 
venture  to  say,  of  mind  exhibited  by  one 
animal  of  the  same  species  over  the  o- 
ther,  as  if  they  had  been  two  individuals 
belonging  to  that  higher  rank,  designat- 
ed "  Lords  of  the  Creation"  ? 

Crosthwaitc,  5th  March,  1821. 

[Whatever  skill  "Bob"  may  have  had 
in  logic,  his  master  is  undeniably  a  pro- 
ficient in  it.  For  if  Bob  was  actuated  by 
those  motives  which  are  attributed  to 
him,  there  certainly  was  a  display  of 
gradation  in  the  intellectual  powers  of 
the  dogs.  As  we  have  no  particular 
system  of  our  own  to  support,  and  feel 
no  anxiety  but  for  the  establishment  of 
science  upon  the  broad  basis  of  experi- 
ment and  fact ;  we  regret  that  our  cor- 
respondent did  not  trace  the  subject  far- 
ther. Had  he  followed  Bob,  and  as- 
certained that  he  went  to  the  remains 
of  the  identical  viands  on  which  the 
pointer  bitch  had  been  feasting;  he 
would  have  rendered  that  a  certainty 
which  is  now  only  conjecture.  We 
trust  he  will  excuse  us  for  our  remarks; 
but  we  can  never  be  too  minute  in 
our  investigations  of  nature.  And  we 
shall  always  recommend  the  same  rule 
in  philosophy,  which  is  practised  in  law 
to  admit  only  the  best  evidence  possible.^ 
— Ed. 
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FOR  DESTROYING  INSECTS. 

Put  into  a  sugar  hogshead  a  small 
barrel  of  tar,  pour  upon  it  a  pail  or  two 
of  boiling  water,  stir  it,  and  then  rill  it 
up  with  cold;  with  this,  water  the 
ground  where  the  bushes  stand,  and  it 
will  destroy  all  worms,  grubs,  and 
other  larvse,  which  are  within  a  consi- 
derable distance  of  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Should  any  escape,  and  make  their 
appearance  in  the  caterpillar  state,  im- 
mediate recourse  should  be  had  to  a 
strong  infusion  of  bruised  elder  tops  and 
leaves,  the  moment  the  elder  becomes 


green  :  this  will  effectually  check  the 
advance  of  these  and  all  other  sorts  of 
insects  upon  the  bushes.  April  is  the 
proper  month  for  watering  the  ground 
with  tar  water. 

This  is  the  time  to  wet  the  branches 
frequently  with  the  elder  liquor;  for 
during  March,  the  larva?  remain  in  the 
ground,  and  in  April  and  May  they 
change  into  the  caterpillar  state,  when 
they  may  be  seen  ascending  in  small 
groups  the  stems  of  the  bushes,  spread- 
ing themselves  afterwards  gradually  over 
the  whole  tree. 


 —HAD  RATHER  FLEE  TO  THOSE  ILLS  WE  KXOW  NOT  OF, 

THAN'   BEAR  THOSE   WE    HAVE.   SHAKSPEARE. 


NEW  PH1SIOGXOMY. 

In  my  youth  when  there  was  no  other 
access  to  the  tempers  and  dispositions  of 
our  neighbours,  but  Lavater's,  I  studied 
him  daily  and  nightly,  but  without  that 
success  I  could  have  wished.  I  was 
soon  able  to  read  the  hearts  and  heads 
of  all  my  friends,  but  I  could  make  no- 
thing of  my  own. — Lavatcr,  among  all 
his  rules,  had  not  given  one  for  detect- 
ing a  phisiognomist  by.  When  Gall 
and  Spurzeim  began  to  feel  their  way  to 
the  dispositions  and  propensities  of  man- 
kind, I  followed  them  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  1  made  little  progress.  I 
longed  for  something  more  than  any  of 
these  systems  could  produce.  I  there- 
fore, after  immense  labour  and  research, 
discovered  a  system  of  Physiognomy,  by 
which  I  can  not  only  ascertain  the  tem- 
pers and  dispositions  of  mankind ;  but 
I  can  discover  their  most  secret  wishes 
and  private  aims.  This  discovery,  which 
stands  unrivalled,  consists  in 


I  shall  now  proceed  to  furnish  thp 
reader  with  a  few  specimens  of  my  skill, 
and  dissect  the  minds  of  a  few  individu- 
als, by  this  new  art.  From  this,  the 
public  will  easily  perceive  that  the  Ctn- 
tinel's  system  of  Physiognomy  is  incom- 
parably superior  to  any  other. 

W —  D —  of  Lord  street,  Liverpool, 
is  a  journeyman  shoemaker.     His  resi- 


dence is  a  cellar,  his  income  about  thir- 
teen shillings  a  week.  He  has  a  little 
Welch  woman  for  a  wife ;  and  seven 
children  by  way  of  family.  Two  chairs, 
four  stools,  one  table,  two  beds,  a  few 
pots  and  pans,  and  his  stall,  constitute 
his  moveable  property.  On  dissecting 
this  man's  mind,  I  discovered  that  he 
was  a  merchant,  that  he  had  no  less  than 
thirty  ships  trading  to  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  I  frequently  paid  him  a 
visit ;  but  I  always  found  him  busy  at 
the  Exchange  or  in  his  counting  house. 
I  recollect  once  calling  on  him,  when  he 
was  so  deeply  engaged  in  a  bargain  for 
a  large  parcel  of  Jamaica  rum,  that  he 
actually  sewed  a  rand  on  a  pump  which 
he  had  just  turned. — I  could  not  help 
drawing  a  comparison  between  the  real 
and  the  ideal,  between  the  inward  and 
the  outward  man.  In  reality  he  was  as 
poor  a  shoemaker  as  Liverpool  could 
produce ;  with  a  family  to  support,  that, 
one  would  have  thought,  might  have 
absorbed  the  whole  of  his  attention. 
While  the  ideal  world  in  which  he  lites, 
and  the  bustling  character  which  he 
makes  in  his  imaginary  situation,  have  so 
little  connection  with  his  actual  state ;  he 
rises  every  morning  with  the  sun,  sits 
down  to  his  work,  and  instantly  finds 
himself  at  the  Old  Dock,  at  the  Custom 
House,  or  the  Exchange.  Thus  he 
passes  his  life;  and  though  apparently 
only  a  journeyman  shoemaker,  he  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  considered  one  of 
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the  first  merchants  in  Liverpool.  

P —  M —  is  a  tailor  in  Kendal,  that 
is,  outwardly  ;  but  in  his  ideal  world  he 
is  a  popular  preacher.  I  hare  seen  him, 
when  one  who  was  no  physiognomist, 
would  have  imagined  that  he  was  think- 
ing about  nothing  but  his  work,  ideally 
haranguing  an  audience  of  several  thou- 
sand, above  half  of  whom  were  in  tears. 
He  has  several  times  stood  fair  for  be- 
coming a  bishop ;  and  once  had  the  ho- 
nour to  preach  before  royalty,  and  re- 
ceive his  Majesty's  approbation.  Where- 
ever  he  perforins  the  church  service, 
that  church  is  crowded,  and  all  the 
neighbouring  ones  left  empty.  When 
he  in  reality  ascends  the  shopboard,  in 
idea  he  mounts  the  pulpit ;  and  unless 
interrupted  by  some  trifles  respecting 
the  common  world,  he  will  continue 
preaching,  in  his  mental  chapel,  till 
night. 

R —  B —  of  Ulverston,  is  a  waller, 
and  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  my 
Physiognomy,  he  seems  a  dull  stupid 
being,  without  either  sense  or  talent. 
But  the  public  are  quite  mistaken,  for 
he  is  a  General,  and  has  achieved  greater 
victories  than  either  Bonaparte  or  Wel- 
lington. He  may,  with  truth,  be  said 
to  fight  his  way  through  the  world.  The 
first  conquest  he  made,  was  over  Ame- 
rica. He  accomplished  this,  while  he 
was  engaged,  corporeally,  in  building  a 
house  in  Southergate.  I  have  frequent- 
ly met  him  going  to  work — that  is,  so 
far  as  relates  to  his  body — while  his  i- 
magination  was  mining  the  city  of 
Washington.  One  frosty  morning  he 
was  engaged  in  a  personal  contest  with 
a  large  party  of  Yankees,  and  had  slain 
better  than  five  hundred,  with  his  own 
hand,  when  a  gigantic  mulatto  came 
down  upon  him  with  such  vehemence, 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  wheel 
round,  in  order  to  attack  the  enemy  on 
the  other  side.  But  unfortunately  in 
wheeling,  he  wheeled  off  the  scaffold, 
and  was  very  ill  hurt.  This,  I  would 
observe,  was  the  only  time  that  he  was 
ever  wounded  in  any  of  his  ideal  bat- 
tles. 

T —  S —  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  is,  out- 
wardly, a  day  labourer;  but,  inwardly, 
he  is  a  young  gentleman,  and  a  particu- 
lar favourite  with  the  ladies.  He  has 
paid  his  court  to  almost  all  the  hand- 
some young  ladies  within  thirty  miles ; 
and  in  general  has  been  kindly  received. 
I  met  him  'the  ©ther  morning  upon 
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Kirkby  bridge,  with  a  bottle  and  bas- 
ket going  to  work ;  but,  by  my  new 
system  of  physiognomy,  I  observed  that 
he  was  just  on  the  point  of  marrying  the 

lovely  Miss          of  Kendal.     He  has 

been  married  several  times,  and  always 
to  some  paragon  of  beauty.  I  re- 
collect he  had  a  long  courtship,  before 
he  married  a  very  fine  young  lady  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Settle.  A  young 
lord  opposed  him  in  the  shape  of  a  ri- 
val ;  and,  though  the  lady  herself  was 
favourable  to  his  wishes,  the  mother 
was  more  inclined  to  his  lordship.  He 
at  last  quarrelled  with  his  rival,  and 
shot  him,  for  he  had  a  good  eye  and  a 
steady  hand.  This  happy  marriage  was 
scarcely  consummated,  when  he  fell  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  an  Earl,  whom 
he  fully  thought  of  marrying,  but  she 
died  ;  and  such  had  been  the  violence 
of  his  love,  that  he  pined  himself  to 
death.  He  had  just  obtained  a  place  in 
the  same  grave  with  his  dearly  beloved, 
when  he  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
a  fine  Cumberland  girl,  to  whom  he 
paid  his  addresses  for  nearly  three 
weeks. — While  the  mind  is  thus  wan- 
dering, like  a  butterfly  from  flower  to 
flower,  his  body  is  carrying  him,  every 
Saturday  night,  to  a  girl,  as  rough  as 
himself,  at  Old  Town. 

II —  C —  of  Hawkshead,  is  a  joiner  in 
outward  appearance  ;  but  internally,  he 
is  a  Mungo  Park,  and  has  travelled  over 
almost  all  the  globe.  While  a  new 
house  was  building  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, he  made  it  a  rule  to  explore  the 
interior  of  North  America,  as  he  went 
to  his  work  and  returned.  I  have 
often  wished  his  travels  were  printed, 
for  he  met  with  many  strange  adven- 
tures. I  met  him  one  evening,  and 
found,  by  my  art,  that  he  had  got  mar- 
ried to  the  daughter  of  one  of  their 
chiefs,  and  was  considered  as  heir  appa- 
rent to  the  throne.  He  was  using  his 
utmost  exertions  to  gather  his  father- 
in-law's  subjects  into  villages,  and  learn- 
ing them  to  build  houses  after  the  Eng- 
lish fashion.  He  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and 
had  given  it  the  name  of  Hawkshead. 

M —  L —  of  Slaidburn,  is  a  wheel- 
wright, to  our  eyes,  but  inwardly  he  is 
a  most  singular  being.  He  is  in  such 
high  favour  with  the  Deity,  that  all  the 
mysteries  of  another  world  have  been 
laid  open  to  him.  All  the  dark  sayings 
of  the  prophets  are  as  clear  to  him  as 
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the  plainest  subjects.  The  last  time 
I  saw  him,  he  had  just  obtained  the 
power  of  foretelling  future  events.  But 
1  had  little  pleasure  in  contemplating 
the  physiognomy  of  such  a  man.  There 
seemed  something  so  awfully  presump- 
tuous in  the  very  idea.  Nor  should  I 
have  mentioned  him,  but  that  I  have 
found  one  or  two  more,  in  other  places, 
of  the  same  kind. 

P  11  of  Appleby  is  a  groom, 

according  to  our  ideas,  but  according  to 
his  own,  he  is  the  king  of  England. 
He  is  a  king  that  would  exactly  suit  the 
Radicals,  for  I  never  knew  him  retain 
one  Constitution  above  a  week,  and  fre- 
quently not  more  than  half  a  day.  I 
saw  him  about  two  months  since,  and 
he  was  then  as  despotic  as  the  Grand 
Turk,  whose  conduct  he  was  closely 
imitating.  Since  that  he  has  introduc- 
ed Republicanism,  and  has  been  him- 
self the  President,  but  this  only  contin- 
ued while  he  rubbed  down  two  horses. 
For  nearly  a  week  he  was  engaged  in 
dreadful  contests  with  foreign  powers; 


but  he  quite  outstretched  Bonaparte. 
Another  while  he  was  indulging  him- 
self in  tyranizing  over  his  subjects  at 
home.  And  again,  he  tried  to  gain  the 
love  of  his  people  by  kindness. 

Such  are  a  few  sketches  of  Physiog- 
nomy. These  men  rise  in  the  morning 
to  create  these  phantoms  of  the  brain, 
with  all  the  regularity  of  usual  work. 
They  steadily  pursue  them  through  the 
day,  and  only  cease  the  visionary  theme 
when  sleep  draws  the  curtains  of  the 
eye.  To  men  of  this  description, 
serious  thought  is  a  burden  The 
learning  and  knowledge  of  the  common 
world  are  far  too  tame  for  them.  Their 
greatest  pleasure  is  in  retirement,  where 
they  can  conjure  up  the  ideal  world  of 
their  own  fancy  around  them,  and  figure 
in  that  situation  which  best  pleases 
them.  Thus  they  continue,  till  the  na- 
tural tension  of  the  mind  is  relaxed,  and 
they  are  forever  after  incapable  of  any 
action  or  pursuit,  worthy  the  dignity 
of  men. 


AGRICULTURAL  QUESTION. 

Observations  on  the  depressed  state  of  Agriculture ;  with  its  relation  to  the 
Commercial  Interest 3  and  its  effects  on  the  Lower  Orders  of  Society. 

Political  Economy  is  a  subject  calculated  to  excite  universal  interest.  And 
the  present  period,  we  observe,  has  called  into  action  many  an  able  pen,  to  solve 
or  illustrate  some  of  its  most  intricate  problems.  And  no  wonder  that  it 
should  be  so.  We  behold  our  Farmers  unable  to  meet  the  regular  demand  of 
rent,  taxes,  and  cesses ;  we  see  our  tradesmen  becoming  bankrupt ;  and  we  find 
our  parishes  overflowing  with  paupers.  That  there  must  be  a  cause  for  all  this, 
is  self-evident.  The  investigation  of  this  cause  is  the  purport  of  the  present  es- 
say. It  may  be  proper  to  explain  the  light  in  which  we  intend  to  view  this 
question : — or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  the  light  in  which  we  do  not  intend  to 
view  it.  We  do  not  intend  to  view  it  as  a  question  involving  any  party  pre- 
judices.— We  do  not  intend  to  view  it  as  affecting  the  farmer,  the  tradesman,  or 
the  labouring  poor,  exclusively. — We  do  not  intend  to  view  it,  either  as  advocat- 
ing the  infallibility  of  those  whom  Providence  has  placed  over  us,  or  as  a  pretext 
for  insulting  or  ridiculing  our  superiors. — We  do  not  intend  to  view  it  in  such  a 
cautious  indecisive  manner,  as  if  we  were  afraid  to  give  offence  to  those  who  may 
differ  with  us  in  opinion.  We  humbly  trust  that  every  sincere  friend  to  his 
country's  prosperity  would  gladly  see  all  classes  benefitted ;  and  as  we  feel  this 
to  be  our  sentiment,  we  shall  calmly  but  firmly  advocate  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  truth,  and  therefore  we  shall 

u  Nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice." 

As  the  Agricultural  Question  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  relative  poiata 
of  view,  we  shall  divide  it  into  three  chapters,  and  consider  its  consequences — 
first,  to  the  Farmer — second,  to  the  Tradesman — and  third,  to  the  Poor  man. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

On  hi  depressed  state  of  agriculture, 
aftd  i    i  .//.'.v.v  /o  legislative  protection. 

No  one  who  coolly  and  deliberately 
surveys  our  national  economy  and  our 
national  resources,  will  contradict  us 
when  we  say,  that  Agriculture  is  the 
grancl  pivot  on  which  our  national  pros- 
perity hinges — that  it  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  whole  superstructure  of 
our  common  weal  is  reared — and  that 
the  country  will  be  prosperous  or  dis- 
tressed as  agriculture  flourishes  or  fades. 
For,  it  is  from  the  land  that  the  unpro- 
tected infant  claims  its  support — it  is 
thence  that  age  and  decrepitude  derive 
their  needful  sustenance.  It  is  from 
this  source,  that  every  species  of  pros- 
perity obtains  the  means  of  protection — 
that  the  ministers  of  religion  receive 
their  recompence — that  our  highways 
are  made  passable — that  the  houseless 
vagrant  is  supplied  with  a  lodging — 
and  that  criminals  are  punished. — It  is 
from  this  source  that  our  nobility  and 
gentry  borrow  their  splendour,  and  the 
crown  its  power.  And  to  sum  up  all  in 
one  clause,  it  is  thither  that  we  all  look 
for  the  means  of  existence  itself. 

Agriculture  is  therefore  a  subject  of 
vital  importance  to  every  individual ; 
and  it  is  the  interest  of  all  classes  of  the 
community,  that  it  should  be  encou- 
raged. But  on  looking  round  us,  we 
observe  that  society  is  so  constituted  in 
some  countries,  and  such  is  the  superior 
fertility  of  the  soil,  that  almost  any  o- 
ther  nation  can  furnish  agricultural  pro- 
duce at  a  considerably  cheaper  rate  than 
our  own.  Where  not  only  the  taxes, 
but  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  are  pro- 
portionably  lower  than  in  England,  it 
is  evident  that  bread  may  be  afforded 
cheaper.  The  following  table  will  ex- 
plain this  more  clearly.  An  acre  of 
wheat  will  cost  in  England  : — 

£.  *  d. 

Rent,  2  years  at  30s   3    0  0 

Poor  cess,  at  2s.  in  the  pound  0  6  0 
Church  and  constable  cess  at  Is.  0    3  0 

Highways,  at  Gd   0    1  6 

Lime  and  manure   2    0  0 

Ploughing  and  harrowing         2  16  0 

Seed  wheat,  at  its  present  price  14  0 

Reaping,  stacking,  thrashing, 

and  marketing  the  crop    1    0  0 

£'10  10  6 


This  at  20  bushels  per  acre,  requires 
10s.  6d.  a  bushel,  to  clear  the  farmer 
for  his  labour  and  expense.  But  if  all 
these  items  can  be  performed  at  a  fourth 
of  the  cost  in  other  countries,  it  is  clear 
that  bread  may  be  procured  by  impor- 
tation at  such  a  price  that  the  British 
farmer  could  not  afford  to  groiv  corn, 
even  if  he  had  no  rent  to  pay.  It  has 
been  frequently  proved  that  wheat  cannot 
be  grouui  in  England,  even  in  favour- 
able years,  for  less  than  eighty  shillings 
per  quarter ;  while  it  can  easily  be  im- 
ported at  thirty-five.  How  groundless 
then  are  all  plans  of  amendment,  which 
have  the  lowering  of  rents  (done  for  their 
basis.  This  might  ease  the  farmer  a 
little;  and  we  approve  of  it  as  a  relief; 
though  we  can  by  no  means  dignify  it 
with  the  title  of  a  remedy. 

If — looking  at  the  plain  fact, — corn 
can  be  imported  at  one  half  of  the  price 
at  which  it  could  be  produced  in  Eng- 
land, if  there  were  even  no  rents  to  pay, 
the  natural  consequence  must  be,  either 
sooner  or  later,  that,  either  the  Legisla- 
ture must  step  forward  and  protect  the 
agricultural  interest  from  foreign  com- 
petition, or  else  that  the  land  must  be 
thrown  open  to  waste,  as  not  worth 
cultivating.  For  what  man  of  common 
faculties  would  embark  a  capital  in  a 
concern,  which  he  was  satisfied,  from 
daily  experience,  would  only  return  him 
one  half  of  the  capital  employed,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  loss  of  interest? 

Under  these  circumstances  the  British 
farmer  appeals  to  the  legislature  for  ne- 
cessary protection.  If  the  government 
is  convinced  that  without  agriculture 

the  present  order  of  things  or  indeed 

any  order  of  things — cannot  exist,  then 
it  will  require  but  little  deliberation  to 
grant  the  required  protection.  All  that 
is  asked  for  is,  to  ascertain  what  is  a  re- 
munerating price  for  the  corn-grower-— 
then  to  ascertain  the  rate  at  which  fo- 
reign grain  can  be  imported,  let  this 
difference  be  imposed  as  a  duty  upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  and  the 
farmer  will  be  satisfied.  He  will  then 
have  no  exclusive  privilege — he  will  on- 
ly then  be  able  to  compete  upon  equal 
ground  with  foreign  countries — he  will 
stillbe  liable  to  the  ruinous  consequences 
of  failing  crops — and  he  will  never  have 
it  in  his  power  to  raise  the  home  market 
above  a  remunerating  average ;  because, 
the  moment  the  home  market  outsteps 
that  average,  there  remains  a  profit  up- 
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on  importation,  and  foreign  grain  will 
be  thrown  into  the  market  to  compete 
with  him.  As  the  corn  laws  at  present 
exist,  the  remunerating  price  has  been 
fixed,  and  foreign  corn  is  excluded  en- 
tirely till  the  markets  reach  that  price  ; 
but  the  moment  the  farmer  is  enabled 
to  procure  a  price  for  his  grain,  which 
is  allowed  to  be  only  just  sufficient  to 
pay  him  for  his  labour  and  expences, 
the  ports  are  thrown  open  for  three 
months,  for  the  sale  of  foreign  bonded 
corn,  duty  free.  So  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  the  farmer  to  receive  a 
reasonable  remunerating  price  for  his 
grain,  above  three  days  in  the  year,  if 
he  even  be  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
that.  But  from  the  imperfections  in 
the  system  of  taking  the  averages,  it  is 
mere  chance  if  he  ever  obtain  that  price. 
Can  the  existing  corn  bill,  then,  be  con- 
sidered as  any  thing,  but  "  An  Aet  to 
compel  the  farmer  to  sell  his  grain  for 
less  than  it  costs  him  ?" 

CHAPTER  II. 

On  the  effect  which  Agrtcyttural  Pro- 
tection  would  undoubtedly  have  upon  Com- 
merce, 

Those  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
political  economy,  and  those  who  have 
only  viewed  one  side  of  this  important 
question  till  it  has  dazzled  their  eyes, 
complain,  that  protecting  laws  in  favour 
of  agriculture  would  have  a  tendency  to 
ruin  our  commerce.  If  we  saw  it  in 
this  light,  we  should  be  silent.  For  if 
one  half  of  the  kingdom  must  be  ruin- 
ed, we  can  see  little  difference  which 
part  falls.  But  we  trust  that  England's 
bitterest  enemies  do  not  entertain  such 
sentiments  as  these.  No  one  will  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  one  half  of  the  coun- 
try must  be  ruined  before  the  other 
half  can  prosper.  We  believe  that  if 
agriculture  was  protected,  our  trade 
would  again  flourish  ;  perhaps  never  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  done,  because 
much  of  our  former  commercial  prospe- 
rity was  artificial,  and  much  of  it  was 
owing  to  causes  over  which  our  go- 
vernors have  no  contrdul.  If  agricul- 
,  ture  was  protected,  and  the  farmer  had 
a  remunerating  price  for  his  productions, 
he  would  be  enabled  to  expend  more 
money  in  commerce  ;  a  very  extensive 
trade  would  hence  be  opened,  at  higher 
prices,  with  the  farming  community. 
The  landlord  would  be  better  able  to 
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obtain  his  rents,  and  hence  another  o- 
pening  for  commercial  produce.  The 
labouring  poor  would  obtain  increased 
wages,  and  hence  another  market  for 
articles  of  trade.  Thus  would  trade 
meet  with  encouragement  by  the  very 
means  which  it  refuses  ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  increased  happiness  and  comfort 
of  all  classes  of  the  community — and 
this  with  the  genuine  patriot  ought  to 
have  some  influence. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  expose  the  fu- 
tility of  that  argument,  which  opposes 
the  claims  of  agriculture,  under  the  pre- 
tence, that  if  we  shut  our  /  oris  to  foreign 
grain,  foreign  ports  will  he  shut  to  our 
manufactures.  This  argument  might 
have  had  some  weight  about  four  or  five 
years  ago,  but  now  experience  has 
taught  us  a  wiser  lesson.  Other  coun- 
tries have  subjects  whom  they  wish  to 
protect,  and  wherever  they  can  produce 
their  own  manufactures — if  they  even 
be  inferior  to  our  own — they  will  ex- 
clude British  manufactures,  even  if  we 
would  purchase  a  little  corn  in  exchange 
They  find  it  as  much  their  interest  to 
be  rendered  independent  of  our  ma- 
nufactures, as  we  do  to  be  independent  of 
their  agricultural  produce.  But  where 
they  cannot  produce  their  own  articles 
of  commerce,  there  we  shall  still  find 
ports  open,  even  if  we  be  determined  to 
grow  our  own  bread.  When  we  laid 
6d.  per  lb.  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
wool,  the  Spaniards  took  4d.  per  lb.  off 
the  exportation  of  theirs ;  thus  rendering 
our  enactment  almost  nugatory. 

If  we  build  our  hopes  of  commerce  on 
the  gratitude  of  other  countries,  we  shall 
build  upon  a  sandy  foundation;  but 
when  we  calculate  upon  their  interests, 
we  are  sure.  And  still  more  so  when 
we  open  a  market  for  our  manufactures 
at  home.* 

CHAl'TfiR  III. 

On  the  beneficial  effects  which  would, 
be  fell  by  the  lower  orders,  from  Agri- 
cultural  protection. 

To  the  friend  of  his. country  and  of 
his  species,  this  will  be  a  consideration 
of  primary  importance.  And  we  are 
well  convinced  that  this  is  the  only  me- 


*  It'  an  Act  was  passed  to  prevent  our  rich 
families  from  spending  the  rents  of  their 
t*staies  in  foreign  countries,  it  would  have  & 
salutary  effect  on  our  home  trade. 
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SINGULAR  SERMON. 


thod  of  affording  them  that  relief  which 
they  solicit,  and  which  the  legislature 
is  so  anxious  to  procure  them.  Ignorant 
j  v  ers  and  daring  innovators  have 
long  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  la- 
bouring poor  that  cheap  bread  was  the 
elixir  of  life  ;  but  their  hearers  have 
now  eaten  cheap  bread  till  they  are  al- 
most starved,  and  these  pretensions  will 
now  no  longer  be  listened  to.  The  poor 
are  grown  wiser.  The  distressed  state 
of  the  country  has  induced  them  to  ex- 
amine for  themselves ;  and  the  intelli- 
gent of  all  classes  are  convinced  that  no 
measure  can  be  ultimately  beneficial, 
unless  its  benefits  be  universal. 

If  agriculture  be  protected  in  the 
manner  pleaded  for  above,  the  fanner 
will  be  enabled  to  give  the  labourer  in 
husbandry  higher  wages;  consequently, 
that  labourer  will  be  enabled  not  only 
to  give  more  for  the  articles  of  trade, 
but  he  will  purchase  a  larger  quantity. 
Hence  an  increase  in  the  home  consump- 
tion ;  this  will  enable  the  manufacturer 
to  raise  the  wages  of  his  workmen,  and 
they  will  be  qualified  to  purchase  more  of 
the  comforts  of  life.  It  is  not  altoge- 
ther the  low  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce that  affects  the  lower  orders  in 
such  a  severe  manner,  but  the  unequal 
pressure  upon  all  classes.  We  know, 
that  our  greatest  burthen  is  the  interest 
of  the  national  debt.  This  must  be 
paid,  let  the  national  resources  be  what 
they  may.  And  if  bread  was  reduced 
to  a  farthing  a  pound,  and  every  thing 
fell  in  equal  proportion,  this  interest 
will  still  be  to  pay.  This  subject  will 
be  clearer  perhaps  from  an  illustration. 

We  will,  for  instance,  suppose  that  a 
journeyman  shoemaker  can  earn  eighteen 
shillings  a  Aveek,  at  present;  and  out  of 
that  he  pays  towards  the  revenue  three 

shillings;  or  a  sixth  part.     If  there 

was  a  general  rise  oi  one  half'm  agricul- 
tural produce,  there  would  be  a  conse- 
quent rise  of  one  half'm  every  thing  else, 
taxes  excepted.  The  shoemaker  would 
then  have  twenty-seven  shillings  &  week; 
out  of  which,  when  he  had  paid  three, 
.for -taxes,  or  one  ninth,  he  would  have 
twenty-four  remaining.  Will  any  one 
say  that  a  general  rise  in  the  necessaries 
of  life  would  not  be  a  general  blessing? 
If  it  be  argued  that  this  would  be  feed- 
ing the  poor  at  the  expence  of  the  pub- 
lic creditor,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
most  of  this  money  was  borrowed  when 
it  was  of  less  value  than  it  is  at  present ; 


and  if  accidental  circumstances  have  oc- 
curred to  raise  the  money,  thus  borrow- 
ed, one  half,  there  is  no  injustice  in  re- 
storing it  to  its  original  value. 

This  may  appear  still  plainer  by  ano- 
ther position.  If  agriculture  be  not 
protected,  it  must  be  annihilated  as  soon 
as  that  capital  is  expended  which  is  at 
present  absorbing.  Corn  will  then,  we 
may  suppose,  (if  other  countries  do  not 
think  fit  to  profit  by  our  folly,)  be  im- 
ported at  34  or  35  shillings  per  quarter — 
or  one  half  less  than  its  present  price. 
It  is  evident,  in  this  case,  that  wages, 
and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  must  fall 
with  it.  The  shoemaker  who  has  now 
18  shillings  a  week,  will  then  have 
twelve,  out  of  which  he  will  still  have 
to  pay  three  shillings  in  taxes  or  one 
fourth,  that  is,  he  will  have  the  same 
proportion  of  taxes  to  pay  be  it  more  or 
less.  He  will  therefore  have  only  nine 
for  the  support  of  his  family.  But 
what  he  loses  will  be  gained  by  the 
public  creditor;  for  the  dividends  from 
the  funds  will  be  worth  one  half  more 
after  such  a  fall  in  the  markets  then 
they  are  now.  Will  any  one  assert  that 
the  fund  holder  has  a  right  to  this  ad- 
ditional one  half? — If  he  have  not,  then 
he  has  no  right  to  the  additional  one 
half  that  he  at  present  enjoys. 

The  narrowness  of  our  limits  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  more  than  a  broad  out- 
line of  the  subject.  But  we  trust  we 
have  placed  it  in  such  a  light,  that  the 
simplest  may  comprehend  it.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  have  the  truth  for  the 
basis  of  our  theory;  and  we  invite  an 
examination. 

As  our  Magazine  is  honoured  by  the 
perusal  of  se  veralMembers  of  Parliament, 
we  would  simply  notice,  that,  this  is  not 
the  crude  production  of  one  insignificant 
brain,  brooding  over  its  own  self-impor- 
tance, in  the  smoky  recess  of  an  obscure 
garret;  but  the  firm  yet  respectful 
language  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  best  informed  individuals  in  the 

County  of  Westmorland  who  have 

been  pleased  to  express  their  sentiments 
through  the  humble  medium  of  the 
Lonsdale  Magazine. 

SINGULAR  SERMON, 
By  Ediyin. 

Xn  the  fifth  chapter  of  Job,  verse  se- 
venth, you  will  find  these  words  :  tfYet 


FORMOSISSIMA. 


man  is  born  to  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly 
upwards." 

I  shall  divide  this  discourse  and  con- 
sider it  under  the  three  following  heads: 

1st.  Man's  ingress  into  the  world. 

2d.  Man's  progress  through  the  world. 

3d.  Man's  egress  out  of  the  world. 

And 

1st.  Man's  ingress  into  the  world, 

Is  naked  and  bare  ; 
'idly.  His  progress  through  the  world, 

Is  trouble  and  care  ; 
3dly.  His  egress  out  of  the  world, 

Is  nobody  knows  where. 

To  conclude, 

jlf  we  do  well  here,  we  shall  do  well 
there, 

I  can  tell  you  no  more,  if  I  preach  a 
whole  year. 


FORMOSISSIMA. 


'*  Curse  on  his  perjured  arts  dissembling 
>th,"  Burns. 


(Concluded  from  page  149.) 

In  the  month  of  July  last  1820,  I 
isited  as  usual  my  native  home.  Hav- 
lg  paid  my  first  and  most  proper  re- 
jects to  my  parents,  I  called  upon  my 
iends,  wTho,  though  not  numerous,  are 
I  need  not  tell  you,  reader,  that 
leodore  was  the  first,  and  that  my  re- 
gion was  as  cordial  as  ever. 

[e  accidentally  mentioned  Rupert 
id  his  family.     "  And  what  of  Ru- 
?rt?"  answered  I  hastily.  "Enough," 
id  he,  "  yet  nothing  beyond  his  de- 
rts  ! — Formosissima's  case,  by  some 
[-satisfied  tongue  was  whispered  into 
le  ears  of  his  wife,  who  had  never 
ved  him,  and  only  complied  to  be  his 
ide,  because  her  parents,  from  lucra- 
/e  motives,  wished  her.     This  roused 
alousy  out  of  his  darkling  den  in  the 
most  recess  of  her  soul ;  and  set  her 
te  a  fury  upon  her  husband.  The 
ilture,  pouncing  the  liver  of  Prome- 
eus,  was  never  more  insatiate  of  his 
ey,  than  this  irritated  and  spiteful 
>man  in  the  usage  of  the  worthless 
upert.     The  most  heart-rending  ex- 
essions  which  the  bitterest  feelings 
:e  hers  could  invent,  were  thundered 
th  hateful  energy  into  his  ears,  and 


burst  with  an  artillery's  momentum  up- 
on his  conscience.  Her  rage  was  inces- 
sant. Her  assaults  were  reiterated  with 
new  powers  and  inventions  to  batter 
down  the  already  shaken  bulwark  of  bis 
comfort  within.  He  fled  from  her  to 
society — society  fled  from  him  ;  till  he 
had  no  shelter  left  him,  but  the  asylum 
of  brow-beaten  and  tongue- vanquished 
wretches  like  himself,  in  some  dirty 
murky  inn.  Here  he  attempts  to  drown 
his  miseries  in  the  liquors  which  are 
fast  drowning  him.  His  fine  estate, 
once  the  boast  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, is  now  left  to  the  plunder  of  har- 
pies of  tenants,  who  unregardedly  feed 
upon  the  fat  of  his  lands.  If  he  long 
continue  his  present  course,  ruin,  and 
its  concomitant  train  of  reflections,  must 
soon  be  his  only  portion.  And  this  is 
the  end  of  his  vice — this  the  termina- 
tion of  his  villanies  !  That  Providence 
which  interests  itself  in  the  affairs  of 
the  lowest  subject,  as  much  as  in  the 
empire  of  the  mightiest  monarch — has 
not  neglected  Formosissima.  "Ven- 
geance is  mine,  I  will  repay"  has 
already  issued  from  the  throne  of  jus- 
tice, through  the  concave  vault  of  im- 
mensity, and  fixed  the  cordicles  of  anti- 
cipation upon  him.     Till  that  awful 

day,  when  But  let  the  curtain  fall 

upon  the  picture — lest  our  heated  ima- 
ginations follow  the  object,  without 
judge  or  jury  to  the  blackest  shades  of 
infernal  wo. — -I  must  stand  at  the 
bar,  as  well  as  the  most  ignominious 
culprit.    Silence  thence  becomes  us." 

1  next  visited  Formosissima.  As  I 
walked  on  the  lane  I  found  it  had  not 
lost  its  influence.  My  aunt  was  spin- 
ning at  the  door;  and  Formosissima 
was  ironing,  and  getting  up  their  plain 
snow-white  linen  before  the  diamond 
squared  window.  When  I  made  my 
unexpected  appearance  their  employ- 
ments were  relinquished  to  make  way 
for  me,  as  a  stranger.  Formosissima 
hurried  rather  singularly  into  the  ad- 
joining apartment,  "to  make  herself 
fit,"  as  my  aunt  observed,  "  to  be  seen 
before  such  a  fine  fellow."  Not  hum- 
bled yet,  thought  I,  while  I  replied, 
"  that  she  had  no  occasion  to  mind  me. 
I  was  her  cousin  as  usual,  and  hoped 
that  as  usual  she  was  mine."  My  aunt 
was  silenced.  I  looked  at  her,  but 
coukl  not  read  her  countenance,  her  feel- 
ings were  too  much  of  a  mixed  nature. 
Formosissima  now  emerged  from  ber 
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hiding  place,  in  a  languid  air  of  intellec- 
tual depression.  Her  eye  measured  the 
progress  of  her  feet,  as  she  advanced  to- 
wards me,  and  half  involuntarily  offered 
me  her  hand.  Her  pale  white-marbled 
cheeks  caught  my  attention,  as  1  asked 
her  of  her  health  :  which  she  told  me 
in  a  soft  whisper  terminated  in  a  kind 
o.f  yell,  ee  was  as  good  as  could  be  ex- 
pected." She  then  rapidly  retired  to 
her  work  with  a  kind  of  wildness  in  her 
eye,  and  irregularity  in  her  motion, 
■which  deeply  impressed  me.  Surely, 
thought  1,  she  is  not  deranged  !  I 
again  looked.  The  result  was — Alas  ! 
poor  Formosissima  !  1  then  recollected 
that  Formosissima  had  never  been  men- 
tioned to  me  by  my  parents,  though  I 
had  twice  enquired  after  her  ;  and  when 
Theodore  had  pronounced  her  name  in 
giving  me  Rupert's  present  history — he 
shook  his  head  with  a  kind  of  piteous 

emotion.   I  am  afraid  here  she  flew, 

as  it  were,  out  of  the  door  with  a  basket 
in  her  hand,  crooning  out  some  wild 
unearthly  tune  to  sooth  her  disordered 
spirits  with  its  melancholious  discordant 
harmony. 

u  Yes,  poor  thing,"  exclaimed  my 
aunt,  (:  to  fetch  in  the  clothes,  and  get 
them  neatly  up.  was  what  she  was  fond 
of,  when  she  was  herse)f ;  and  is  all 
that  she  docs,  or  can  do  at  present.  If 
the  loss  of  my  poor  husband,"  continu- 
ed she,  wet-ping,  affected  me  much — 
her  situation  affects  me  more.  It  is 
very  well  her  father  did  not  live  to  see 
this  ;  if  he  had,  he  would  certainly  have 
gone  wrong  too. 

uTt  Ls  but  a  week  since  T  sought 
Formosissima  a  whole  day.  She  left 
her  bed  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  went  off  half-dressed  I  could  not 
tell  whither.  I  waited  till  breakfast 
time :  no  Formosissima  appeared.  1 
then  sought  lier  in  all  the  neighbouring 
places  that  I  could  think  of,  but  all  to 
no  purpose  ;  and  had  returned  at  four 
in  the  afternoon  without  a  mouthful  of 
dinner,  in  hopes  that,  she  would  have 
recollected  herself  and  come  back  again. 
But  I  was  again  disappointed — no  For- 
n^bsjssirria  was  to  be  found.  1  had  just 
sat  myself  down,  for  formality's  sake,  to 
a  cup  of  tea,  when  a  boy  came  to  tell 
me,  that  my  child  had  been  all  the  day 
in  the  chapel  yard — pulling  the  grass, 
from  her  father's  grave,  and  looking  so 
furious  that  no  one  durst  come  near  her. 
I  was  so  troubh d,  1  did  not  know  what 


to  do.  1  had  got  across  the  fields  into 
the  lane,  without  my  bonnet,  before  1 
knew  what  I  was  about — and  then  I 
wept,  till  I  could  weep  no  longer. 

"  O,  thought  1,  that  1  were  but 
quietly  laid  by  his  side,  and  Formosis- 
sima with  me— then,  perhaps,  we  might 
rest — but  here  there  is  no  comfort  left 
us.  Little  knows  that  rich  and  harden- 
ed villain  the  consequences  of  his  beha- 
viour, and  as  little  does  he  care.  Our 
tears  are  as  indifferent  to  him  as  our 
smiles — our  curses,  as  our  blessings." — 
Her  eyes  here  began  to  swim  in  tears— 
her  voice  to  faulter  in  her  utterance. — 
''But  I  trust  that  there  is  a  God  who  car- 
eth  even  for  us — one  who  will  forgive 
the  wanderings  of  my  poor  Formosissima, 
and  reward  the  cares  of  her  mother. 
To  Him  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  as  1  drew 
towards  the  chapel,  and  craved  his  as- 
sistance. And  surely  he  then  did  assist 
me — otherwise  the  weight  of  my  afflic- 
tions would  have  broken  me  down  al- 
together. 

"  Think  what  a  trial  I  had  to  under- 
go when  I  found  my  lost  child  lying 
stretched  along  the  side  of  her  fathers 
grave,  upon  a  bed  of  grass  which  she 
had  culled  from  it.  She  had  there  com- 
posed herself  to  sleep  for  that  night; 
and  was  promising  to  keep  him  com- 
pany, as  he  never  came  to  keep  her^ 
A  crowd  of  the  village  children  was 
standing  around  her,  and  laughing  at 
her  expressions.  1  was  nearly  distract* 
ed  at  the  sight.  1  almost  burst  with, 
agony,  I  was  so  full — yet  I  could  not  \ 
shed  another  tear.  I  walked  up  to  her, 
and  she  espying  me  before  1  was  able  to 
speak,  said,  '  Come,  mother,  here  is 
plenty  of  room — you  shall  sleep  between 
us.'  My  spirits  were  no  longer  able  to 
support  me,  and  I  fell  down  in  a  swoon 
beside  her.  Who  can  tell  how  great, 
was  my  surprise,  when  I  recovered,  and 
found  myself  laid  upon  the  bed  of  grass 
beside  her,  and  heard  her  say,  'chd  I, 
not  tell  you,  father,  that  mother  would 
come  shortly  ?  but  you  must  not  dis- 
turb her,  she  is  sleepy/  Seeing  my  \ 
eyes  open,  she  said  '  There  you  have 
wakened  her — i  wonder  you  cannot  be. 
still — but  I'll  disturb  neither  of  you;'  I 
and  so  saying  she  turned  her  back  upon 
me,  and  was  silent.  I  started  up,  and 
she  with  me  ;  and  taking  hold  of  my 
hand,  with  a  sweet  smile,  she  said, 
1  What  do  you  want,  mother? — Til  ge.t 
it  you.'     '  I  want  you  to  go  home,  iuy 
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dear/  said  I  ;  '■  what  are  you  doing 
here  ?'  She  pointed  to  the  grave — '  1 
am  letting  out  my  father  ;  can't  you 
see,  mother  ?  Do  you  think  that  lie 
shall  always  sleep  here  by  himself — 1 
know  the  rascal  who  sent  him  hither — 
but  I'll  reward  him.  He's  there,  mo- 
ther, don't  you  see  him  ?'  Upon  this, 
she  set  out  of  the  yard  like  a  fury,  and 
poured,  as  she  scampered  along,  ten 
thousand  curses  upon  the  name  of  Ru- 
pert. 

*f  I  followed  her  in  the  direction  to- 
wards the  village,  which  I  saw  all  in 
commotion,  by  a  number  of  women  and 
children  running  towards  us.  When 
they  met  us,  they  changed  countenance, 
and  said,  that  the  children  had  been  a- 
larmed,  and  had  come  running  into 
the  village,  crying  out  that  you  were 
fallen  down  dead  beside  Formosissima, 
This  touched  me  again,  and  a  second 
time  I  wept  birterly.  But  1  am  tir- 
ing you,  and  Formosissima  is  coming  in 
— as  you  know  the  particulars  I  will  be 
silent." 

Upon  returning,  thinking  that  my 
aunt's  circumstances  would  require  it, 
1  orrL-rt-d  her  a  little  money  ;  and  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  meet  with  her 
ret'usal  to  accept  it.  "  No,"  said  she, 
"  1  have  enough,  thank  God,  without 
your  father's  kindness — God  bless  him 
— or  being  any  longer  an  encumbrance  to 
the  parish.  About  a  year  ago,  Theo- 
dore and  Fidele  rode  over  in  a  gig  to 
see  us :  and  after  enquiring  into  our 
circumstances,  told  me  to  carry  a  letter, 

which  he  presented  me,  to  Mr.   

our  nearest  neighbour,  who  resides  at 
the  hall  down  by  the  river  side,  in  the 
valley.  I  did  so  ;  and  have  since  had 
money  and  every  other  comfort  afforded 
me  by  that  gentleman,  without  know- 
ing from  what  quarter  I  receive  them. 
Formosissima  too  has  all  her  clothes 
found  her  ;  and  as  she  is  fond  of  stwing, 
she  has  them  all,  as  you  may  perceive, 
after  her  own  wish  and  management. 
— It  is  a  strange  event,  and  whoever  be 
the  author  or  authors  of  it,  may  he  or 
they  be  eternally  blessed  !  But.  you 
must  not  reveal  this,  as  I  was  enjoined 
secrecy."  1  bade  her  adieu  and  de- 
parted. 

And  are  such  thy  habits,  most  noble 
Theodore  ?  Is  it  thine  secret  h/  to  re- 
lieve the  distressed?  Verily,  thou  shalt 
he.  openly  rewarded.  Smile  upon  him, 
prosperity.  Fortune,  lavibh  into  his  bo- 


som thy  stores,  and  enable  him  ever  to 
sow  such  blessings  and  reap  such  re- 
wards. Is  there  (and  who  says  there 
is  not?)  one  station  of  happiness  more 
exalted  than  the  rest  ?  'Tis  thine, 
Theodore,  by  universal  consent.  The 
olive- wreathed  chaplet  of  peace  shall 
be  placed  on  thy  brow — the  smiles  of 
content  shall  perch  on  thy  cheek,  and 
thou  shalt  be  blessed  in  all  thy  deeds. 
In  that  day,  when  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  shall  be  laid  open,  the  widow  and 
the  orphan  shall  rise  up  and  bless  thee; 
and,  till  that  time,  their  importunate 
prayers  shall  ascend  up  to  the  Friend 
and  Father  of  the  widow  and  the  or- 
phan on  thy  behalf — and  thou  shalt 
daily  experience  the  truth  of  that  ex- 
pressive paradox — "It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive.'1 


VARIETIES. 

Vibration  of  Penduluins.  Captain 

Kater  has  been  for  some  years  past,  em- 
ployed in  ascerta  ning  the  length  of  a 
pendulum  vibrating  seconds,  at  London 
and  the  principal  stations  of  the  Trigo- 
nometrical survey  of  Great  Britain. 
The  result  of  these  experiments  has 
been  published  in  the  Philosophical 
transactions,  The  following  table  will 
give  the  various  lengths  of  a  pendulum 
of  this  description  in  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain. 

Station  Latitude.  Length  in  inches 

Fnst    60°  4.3  -j  39, 171  49 

Portsay    67°  lO'-j  39,16139 

Leith-'fort  ...  55°  5S'-j   39,15.554 

Clifton    53°  27'-j   39,14600 

Arburv  Hill    52"  27'H  39,1 1250 

London    51°  3F-j  39,13929 

Dunmore   ...  50°  37  H  39,13614 

It  has  always  been  supposed  that  the 
elipticity  of  the  earth  might  be -calculat- 
ed by  the  variation  in  the  length  of  the 
pendulum.  Because  where  tne  pendu- 
lum is  farther  removed  from  the  centre, 
there  will  be  a  greater  quantity  of  mat- 
ter under  it;  and  consequently  agreater 
degree  of  gravitation.  Where  the  gra- 
vitation operates  more  powerfully,  the 
pendulum  will  return  more  quickly  to 
a  vertical  position;  and  of  course,  will 
require  a  greater  length  in  order  to-  vi- 
brate seconds.  This  premised.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  different  length* of-the 
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pendulum,  would  in  all  places,  point 
out  the  relative  semidiameter  of  our 
globe.  But  it  appeared  to  Capt.  Kater, 
that  there  was  some  cause  which  made 
the  pendulum  vary  more  than  it  should. 
— Because  on  the  above  supposition,  the 
variations  should  have  been  in  exact 
ratio,  which  was  not  the  case.  He 
says,  "The  number  expressing  the  di- 
minution of  gravity,  from  the  observation 
at  Unst  and  Portsay  is  less  than  that 
deduced  between  Unst  and  Leith ;  and 
this  number  goes  on  increasing  to  Clif- 
ton, diminishes  at  Arbury  Hill,  and  in- 
creases again  at  London."  These  dif- 
ferences can  only  be  attributed  to  varia- 
tions in  the  attracting  power  of  the 
strata  under  the  place  of  observation. 
Therefore  while  this  throws  new  light 
on  the  subject,  it  also  throws  new  diffi- 
culties in  way  of  knowledge. 

CJennel. — When  we  say  that  Britain 
stands  the  foremost  in  arts  and  arms, 
we  perhaps  ought  to  add  in  benevo- 
lence too.  As  a  proof.  A  most  beau- 
tiful engraving  of  the  Charge  of  the 
Life  Guards  at  Waterloo,  has  just  been 
executed  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  for 
the  benefit  of  Clennel,  the  painter; 
who  is  in  a  most  afflicted  state  of  mental 
derangement.  We  understand,  that, 
but  for  this  benevolent  interposition,  poor 
Clennei/s  three  motherless  children 
would  have  been  reduced  to  great  dis- 
tress. To  the  truly  generous  we  need 

say  no  more. 

Nine  pins. — The  directors  of  the  Lu- 
natic Asylum  of  Konisberg,  have  estab- 
lished the  game  of  nine  pins,  for  the  a- 
musement  of  the  unfortunate  inmates. 
From  the  train  of  pleasurable  ideas  ex- 
cited by  this  game,  and  the  lively  atten- 
tion required,  it  is  expected  that  the 
most  happy  consequences  will  result. 

Intoxication  cured. — A  tea-spoonfull 
of  the  spirit  of  hartshorn  in  a  glass  of 
water,  causes  almost  instant  sobriety. 

Low  case. — Mr.  Judd  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  had  purchased  three  tons  of 
whale  oil,  which  he  had  neglected  to 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  surveyor. 
For  this,  an  action  was  brought  against 
him.  He  defended  his  cause  on  the 
plea  that  the  law  only  applied  to  fish 
oil,  not  to  whale  oil.  The  best  authori- 
ties were  referred  to,  wdien  it  was.  clearly 
proved  that  whales  were  not  fish  :  for 
they  breathe,  have  warm  blood,  produce 
their  young  alive,  suckle  them,  etc. 


Hence  they  are  distinguished  by  the 

name  of  cetaceous  animals.  Verdict 

for  the  defendant. 

New  Holland  Pine.— The  New  Hol- 
land pine  is  stated  to  attain  the  height 
of  600  feet ! 

Apple  bread. — A  French  gentleman 
has  discovered  a  method  of  making 
bread  of  apples,  much  superior  to  pota- 
toes, and  by  the  same  process. 

Steam  Eng  ines. — Mr.  Masterman  of 
Middlesex,  has  taken  out  a  patent  for 
working  steam  engines  without  either 
cylinder  or  piston.  Mr.  W.  K.  West- 
ley  has  applied  a  crank  and  an  elliptic 
wheel  to  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the 
D  valve.  In  consequence  of  which  all 
sliding  valves  may  now  be  made  to  pos- 
sess the  quickness  of  hand  gear ;  in 
addition  to  the  ease  and  elegance  of  mo- 
tion peculiar  to  themselves. 

Lord  Byron.  Though  we  feel  no 

ambition  to  be  placed  among  Lord  By- 
ron's admirers,  we  cannot  help  laughing 
at  the  feeble  and  spiritless  attempt  to 
depreciate  his  Lordship's  literary  cha- 
racter, which  has  been  resorted  to  in 
the  Literary  Gazette.  (Do  editors  ever 
blush?)  And  we  are  much  pleased 
with  a  humorous  satire  on  this  subject 
in  the  Literary  Chronicle  for  April  7. 
The  New  Monthly  too,  cries  out  shame. 

Capt.  Parry. — This  enterprizing  offi- 
j  cer  sails  in  a  few  days  on  his  new 
voyage  of  discovery. 

A  good  joke. — A  bill  has  been  brought 
into  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  to 
tax  bachelors  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  ;  and  the  proceeds  to  create  a  fund 
for  supporting  female  literature  ! 

Coins. — No  silver  farthings  were  coin- 
ed after  Edward  VI. — The  first  copper 
farthings  were  coined  in  the  reign  of 
James  I. — Charles  II.  coined  tin,  in 
1684. — James  II,  in  his  necessity,  coin- 
ed gun-metal  and  pewter. — In  the  35th 
year  of  Henry  III,  the  Warden  of  the 
Mint's  salary  was  two  shillings  a  day; 
it  is  now  £434.  2.  per  annum. — The 
words  Dei  Gratia  were  first  used  by 
Edward  III. — During  the  reign  of  Rich- 
ard II.  money  was  so  scarce,  in  Ireland, 
that  cattle  became  the  common  medium 
of  exchange.  And  an  old  register  men- 
tions that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
"  bought  a  horse  for  400  cows. — 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Mr.  Green,  has  just  finished  his 
36  etchings  from  nature  of  picturesque 
buildings  in  Ambleside  and  Rydal. 
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Mr.  Dalton  of  Appleby  has  just  Mr.  Tillock,  (see  Vol.  I,  page 
published  his  journal  of  travels  in  350,)  is  about  to  publish  a  work  on  the 
America. — 12mo.  price  5s.  in  boards  Apocalypse. 


GOD. 

This  poem  uas  written  in  Russian,  by  Derzhavin  ;  and  is  set  in  gold  in  the  Temple  of 
Jeddo — translated  into  English,  by  Mr.  J.  Bowring,  1821. 

O  Thou  Eternal  One  !  whose  presence  bright 

All  space  doth  occupy,  all  motion  guide ; 
Unchang'd  through  time's  all-devastating  flight ; 

Thou  only  God  !  There  is  no  God  beside! 
Being  above  all  beings  !  Mighty  One! 

Whom  none  can  comprehend  and  none  explore ; 
Who  fillest  existence  with  Thyself  alone  ; 

Embracing  all, — supporting, — ruling  o'er, — 

Being  whom  we  call  God — and  know  no  more  ! 

In  its  sublime  research,  philosophy 

May  measure  out  the  ocean-deep — may  count 
The  sands  or  the  sun's  rays — but,  God  !  for  Thee 

There  is  no  weight  or  measure  : — none  can  mount 
Up  to  Thy  mysteries  ;  reason's  brightest  spark 

Though  kindled  by  Thy  light,  in  vain  would  try 
To  trace  Thy  counsels,  infinite  and  dark. 

And  thought  is  lost  ere  thought  can  soar  so  high. 

Even  like  past  moments  in  eternity. 

Thou  from  primeval  nothingness  didst  call 

First  chaos,  then  existence ; — Lord,  on  Thee 
Eternity  had  its  foundation  : — all 

Sprung  forth  from  Thee  : — of  light,  joy,  harmony, 
Sole  origin  : — all  life,  all  beauty  Thine. 

Thy  word  created  all,  and  doth  create  : 
Thy  splendour  fills  all  space  with  rays  divine. 

Thou  art,  and  wert,  and  shalt  be,  glorious  !  great  ! 

Light-giving,  life-sustaining  Potentate ! 

Thy  chains  the  unmeasured  universe  surround: 

Upheld  by  Thee,  by  Thee  inspired  with  breath  ! 
Thou  the  beginning  with  the  end  hast  bound, 

And  beautifully  mingled  life  and  death  ! 
As  sparks  mount  upwards  from  the  fiery  blaze, 

So  suns  are  born,  so  worlds  spring  forth  from  Thee  ; 
And  as  the  spangles  in  the  sunny  rays 

Shine  round  the  silver  snow,  the  pageantry 
Of  heaven's  bright  army'glitters  in  Thy  praise. 

A  million  torches  lighted  by  Thy  hand 

Wander  unwearied  through  the  blue  abyss  : 

They  own  Thy  power,  accoTnplish  Thy  command, 
All  gay  with  life,  all  eloquent  with  bliss. 

WTiat  shall  we  call  them  ?    Piles  of  crystal  light — 
A  glorious  company  of  golden  streams — 

Lamps  of  celestial  ether,  burning  bright- 
Suns  lighting  systems  with  their  joyous  beams  ? 

But  Thou  to  these  art  as  the  noon  to  night. 
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Yes  !  .'is  a  drop  of  water  in  the  sea, 
All  this  magnificence  in  Thee  is  lost ; — 

What  are  ten  thousand  worlds  compared  to  Thee  ? 
And  what  am  /  then  ?  Heaven's  unnumber'd  host, 

Though  multiplied  by  myriads,  and  arrayed 
In  ail  the  glory  of  sublimest  thought, 

Is  but  an  atom  in  the  balance  weighed 
Against  Thy  greatness,  is  a  cypher  brought 
Against  infinity  !  What  am  I,  then  ? — Nought ! 

Nought !  But  the  effluence  of  Thy  light  divine, 

Pervading  worlds,  hath  reach'd  my  bosom  too  ; 
Yes  !  in  my  spirit  doth  Thy  spirit  shine, 

As  shines  the  sun-beam  in  a  drop  of  dew. 
Nought !  but  1  live,  and  on  hope's  pinions  fly 

Eager  towards  Thy  presence :  for  in  Thee 
I  live,  and  breathe,  and  dwell :  aspring  high, 

Even  to  the  throne  of  Thy  divinity. 

I  am,  O  Cod !  and  surely  Thou  must  be  ! 

Thou  art !  directing,  guiding  all,  Thou  art ! 

Direct  my  understanding  then  to  Thee  ; 
Control  my  spirit,  guide  my  wandering  heatt  : 

Though  but  an  atom  'midst  immensity, 
Still  1  am  something,  fashioned  by  Thy  hand ! 

I  hold  a  middle  rank  'tvvixt  heaven  and  earth, 
On  the  last  verge  of  mortal  being  stand, 

Close  to  the  realms  where  angels  have  their  birth. 

Just  on  the  boundaries  of  the  spirit- land  ! 

The  chain  of  being  is  complete  in  me ; 

In  me  is  matter's  last  gradation  lost, 
And  the  next  step  is  spirit—Deity  ! 

1  can  command  the  lightning,  and  am  dust  I 
A  monarch,  and  a  slave ;  a  worm,  a  God  ! 

Whence  came  I  here,  and  how  ?  so  marvellously 
Constructed  and  concciv'd  ?  unknown  !  this  clod 

Lives  surely  through  some  higher  energy  ; 

For  from  itself  alone  it  could  not  be  ! 

Creator,  yes  !  Thy  wisdom  and  Thy  word 
Created  me  !  Thou  source  of  life  and  good  ! 

Thou  spirit  of  my  spirit,  and  my  Lord  ! 
Thy  light,  Thy  love,  in  their  bright  plenitude 

Filled  me  with  an  immortal  soul,  to  spring 
Over  the  abyss  of  death,  and  bade  it  Wear 

The  garments  of  eternal  day,  and  wing 

Its  heavenly  flight  beyond  this  little  sphere. 
Even  to  its  slburce— to;  Thee—its  Author  there. 

O  thoughts  ineffable  !  O  visions  blest ! 
Though  worthless  our  conceptions  all  of  Thee, 

Yet  shall  thy  shadowed  image  fill  our  breast, 
And  waft  its  homage  to  Thy  Deity. 

God  !  thus  alone  my  lowly  thoughts  can  soar  ; 
Tims  seek  Thy  presence — Being  wise  and  good  ! 

'Midst  Thy  vast  works,  admire,  obey,  adore; 

And  when  the  tongue  is  eloquent  no  more, 
The  soul  shall  speak  in  tears  of  gratitude. 
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LINES 

On  the  death  of  the  Rev.  R.  Rigg, 

OF  WINSTER. 


*'  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the 
upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." — 
Ps.  xxxvii. 


Arise,  my  soul,  and  heav'n-ward  soar, 
And  by  the  eye  of  faith  explore 
The  realms  without  a  tear  : 

0  !  were  these  eyes  indulg'd  the  sight 
Of  saints  and  angels  cloth'd  in  white, 

1  should  exclaim  with  vast  delight, 

"  'Tis  good  to  tarry  here  !" 

Delightful  was  the  scene  you  saw, 
Ye  favour'd  three,  on  earth  below, 

Upon  the  mount  of  prayer  :* 
'Twas  a  bright  emblem  of  that  place, 
Where  saints  behold  with  open  face, 
The  grandeur  of  the  God  of  Grace, 

And  all  his  love  declare. 

What  sacred  joy  in  heaven  abounds, 
From  each  angelic  harp  that  sounds 

To  hear  a  sinner  weep  !t 
And  when  that  pris'ner  leaves  his  chains 
To  soar  unfetter'd  to  the  plains 
Where  peace  in  sweet  perfection  reigns, 

What  angel's  harp  can  sleep  ? 

Go,  stand,  my  muse,  at  heaven's  bright 
gate, 

And  view  the  holy  guards  that  wait 

T'  announce  the  sons  of  God  : 
What  sounds  of  triumph  fill  their  ears, 
While  Jesus  wipes  away  their  tears, 
And  then  bestows  a  crown  that  bears 
"  The  price  of  J esus'  blood  !MJ 

While  millions  wing  their  happy  way 
From  earth's  dark  vale  to  endless  day, 

To  be  for  ever  blest, 
We  mourn  the  absence  of  a  name, 
Who  call'd  the  poor,  the  blind,  the 
lame, 

As  such,  to  lay  a  humble  claim, 
To  Zion's  sacred  feast.§ 

'Twas  Grace,  that  found  his  wand'ring 
heart 

A  stranger  to  that  better  part 
Which  happy  Mary  chose  :|| 


*  Luke  ix.  32  1  Luke  xv.  10. »  ■  - 

t  Rev.  xi.  4 — 2  Tim.  iv.  8, — §  Luke  xiv,  21. 
||  Luke  x.  42. 

May,— No.  XVII.— Vol.  II.  1821. 


'Twas  Grace  that  taught  his  tongue  to 
tell 

The  love  that  sav'd  his  soul  from  hell : 
'Twas  Grace  that  taught  him  how  to 
dwell 

In  Maseeh  with  his  foes.* 

He  lov'd  t'  unfold  the  gospel  scheme, 
Prepar'd  in  mercy  to  redeem 

The  captives  of  the  fall. 
He  led  each  soul  to  Sinai's  Mount, 
As  in  a  glass  his  sins  to  count, 
Then  bid  him  go  to  Salem's  fount, 

To  cleanse  him  from  them  all.t 

He  told  the  Pharisee  to  look 
With  eyes  enlightened  in  that  book 
Which  lays  his  covering  low  \% 
Then  told  him  of  that  glorious  dress, 
Which  Jesus  wrought,  his  saints  to 
bless : 

Thus  Paul  desir'd  this  righteousness, 
And  none  but  this  to  know.§ 

He  spread  sweet  manna  on  the  board, 
The  purchase  of  his  dying  Lord, 

To  feast  each  longing  soul : 
Nor  did  he  overlook  the  weak, 
To  them  he  gentler  food  would  break, 
And  whisper,  "Jesus  loves  the  meek, 

And  will  your  fears  controul."|| 

But  God,  his  God,  cut  short  his  race, 
And  told  him  that  his  early  place 

Must  know  him  now  no  more  : 
The  gathering  shades  of  night  drew 
nigh, 

But  Christ,  his  sun,  shone  from  the  sky, 
And  made  the  pris'ner  long  to  fly 
To  Canaan's  happy  shore. 

When  Israel's  favour'd  prophet  rode 
In  a  bright  chariot  to  his  God, 

He  dropp'd  his  mantle  down  :1f 
So  would  we  pray  that  God  would  send 
The  mantle  of  our  absent  friend 
Upon  his  ministers,  who  spend 

Their  lives  to  deck  His  crown. 

How  many  a  star  of  brightest  rays, 
Is  hid  from  our  admiring  gaze 

By  clouds  that  intervene  ! 
So  many  a  saint,  of  fairest  mould, 
Whose  earthern  vessel's  strong  to  hold 
That  heavenly  treasure,  rich  as  gold, 

Is  seldom  known  or  seen.** 


*  Ps.  cxx.  5.— — t  Zech.  xii.  1.— 1 
John  i.  7._f  Matt.  v.  20 ~$  Phil.  in. 

10  [|  Hob.  v.  13,  14  %  Kings  ii. 

13.  **  2  Cor.  iv.  7. 
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""weet  and  expressive  was  that  smile, 
That  on  his  features  sat  a  while, 

To  tell  the  soul's  remove. 
Well  might  th'  unrighteous  prophet 
pray, 

T'  enjoy  the  righteous'  dying  day, 
And  wish  that  when  he  left  this  clay, 
His  soul  might  dwell  ahove.* 

Peace  to  thy  ashes  !  while  they  sleep 
Thy  Saviour  will  their  substance  keep, 

And  call  them  to  the  skies  : 
They  shall  his  blessed  image  bear, 
And  meet  the  happy  spirit  there, 
To  live  amidst  its  native  air, 

The  life  that  never  dies  !t 

And,  O  my  soul !  it  speaks  to  thee, 
To  look  towards  eternity — 

To  keep  thy  end  in  view  ! 
If  Jesus  be  thy  nope  and  stay, 
Then,  welcome,  Death,  to  clear  the 
way, 

That  leads  to  everlasting  day, — 
To  pleasure  ever  new  ! 

SYDNAS. 

Ulverston,  Feb.  1821. 

THE  FOUR  K— S. 
At  a  grand  civic  feast  a  fat  alderman  rose, 
When  the  pudding  and  beef  had  re- 
treated, 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  began,  "  I've  a  toast 

to  propose, 
Which  I  hope  ne'er  a  man  will  drink 

seated. 

"  Our  /ring  we  all  love,  and  our  Com- 
merce, you'll  own, 
Is  the  prop  that  supports  the  whole 
nation, 

From  the  bare  footed  beggar  e'en  up  to 
the  throne, 
Men  of  ev'ry  degree,  rank,  and  sta- 
tion. 

"  Then  our  free  Constitution,  sound, 
perfect,  and  whole, 
Excites  each  trite  man's  admiration  ; 
'  Tho"  some,  discontented,  will  grumble 
and  growl, 
And  talk  of  excessive  taxation. 

Next,  the  Coal- trade  I'd  wish  to  hold 
up  to  your  view ; — 
'Tis  a  theme  that  will  justify  boasting, 
For  without  these  black  diamonds,  fare- 
well, dearest  stew  ! 
Farewell,  also,  boiling  and  roasting  ! 


As  the  wine  looks  inviting,  my  speech 
I'll  now  close, 
Since  to  drink  is"  our  proper  and  sole 
trade ; 

For  a  toast,  my  good  friends,  the  four 
K — s  I  propose, 
A'onstitution,  King,  /ibmmerce,  and 
iToal-trade." 


JULIUS  LOGICUS. 


Stockton  on  Tees. 


N  um.  xxiii.  K) 


t  l.ukc  xx.  36. 


LINES 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF   A  FAVOURITE  SOW. 

Being  on  a  journey  to  Lancaster,  the  cooch 
stopped  at  a  house  near  the  seat  of  mtf  edu- 
cation ;  and  making  myself  known,  a  female 
in  formed  me  that  she  had  preserved  with 
great  care  one  of  my  fist  attempts  in  poetry, 
and  promised  to  have  it  looked  out  by  my  re- 
tr.rn.—It  is  dated  Button,  3d  Dec  1801, 
and  headed  "  To  Thomas  and  Nancy  Wil- 
ding, for  killing  a  favourite  sctc  of  James 
Grecott's. 

"  Sus  occedit  et  terra  sanguine  raanat." 

Let  no  peace  come  near  this  building, 
But  misfortune  dire  and  big ; 

Fie  upon  you  Nancy  Wilding, 
Killing  poor  James  Grocott's  pig. 

Poor  old  sow  !  how  dared  you  touch  her? 

Thomas  "Wilding  you  were  mad; 
As  for  that  old  greasy  butcher, 

I  can't  find  a  term  too  bad. 

No  more  toffy — no  more  apples, 
Will  I  ever  take  from  you  ; 

When  I  pass  to  go  to  chapel, 
I  won't  ask  you  how  you  do. 

'Twas  ungrateful,  and  'twas  bitter, 
That  your  pig  so  soon  should  die ; 

For  she  brought  you  many  a  litter, 
Sometimes  overflowed  the  sty. 

You'll  repent  or  I'm  mistaken, 
For  I  hope  you'll  get  your  due  ; 

Rusty  be  each  flitch  of  bacon, 
Mouldy  your  black  puddings  too. 

If  I'd  foresight,  such  as  Plato's, 
I  could  see  a  wish  in  store  ; 

Bacon  fat  and  bad  potatoes, 
Be  your  meals  for  evermore. 

So  good  bye,  Tom,  you're  a  glutton, 
I'll  complain  to  Mr.  Rowe  ; 

That  you  killed  that  pig  in  Hutton, 
Just  because  I  loved  it  so. 

JAMES  GROCOTT. 
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IMITATION  OF  LORD  BYRON'S 

Zai?/  fiov  crag  ayairu). 

Ellen  !  dost  thou  think  of  me  ? 
For  I  still  remember  thee. 
Tho'  thou  art  so  far  away, 
Morn  and  evening,  night  and  day, 
1  am  thine  where'er  I  go — 
Zwt)  fiov  (Tag  ayairw. 

By  thy  soft  and  tender  sigh  ; 
By  thy  mild  expressive  eye ; 
By  the  charms  of  mental  grace, 
Brightly  beaming  on  thy  lace, 
By  the  roses  there  that  grow  ; 
Zujtj  fiov  (Tag  aycnrw. 

Tho'  the  flocks  desert  the  vale  ; 
Tho'  the  golden  harvests  fail ; 
Tho'  yon  sunny  orb  divine 
And  the  stars  forget  to  shine, 
Tho'  the  rivers  cease  to  flow, 
Ziot]  fiov  cag  ayairu). 

Ellen  didst  thou  never  say, 
Heaven  and  earth  should  pass  away, 
Ocean  mingle  with  its  shore, 
Ere  thy  love  should  be  no  more  ? 
Shall  I  then  forget  thee  ?  No. 

Tiiorj  p.ov  (Tag  ayaTrta. 


PATIENCE. 

To  Celia. 

"  Gentlest  maid  of  heavenly  birth, 
Wilt  thou  come  and  dwell  with  me  ? 

Sweetest  flowers  that  deck  the  earth, 
Gathering,  I  will  wreathe  for  thee." 

"  Youth,  I  care  not  for  thy  flow'rs, 
Drooping  they  shall  soon  decay  ; 

Patience,  through  thy  broken  bow'rs, 
Ne'er  with  Lore  will  deign  to  stray." 

"  Maid,  I  ever  knew  thee  kind  ; 

Smiling  thou  wert  wont  to  throw, 
Times  unnumbered,  from  my  mind 

Tears,  and  doubts,  and  anxious  wo." 

"  True,  I've  bade  the  sigh  to  cease  ; 

— Never  from  a  lover's  breast : 
True,  in  tears  I've  whispered  peace ; 

— But  I'm  not  a  lover's  guest. 

" Hence  then  to  your  amourous  care, 
Dwell  with  pleasure  or  with  pain  ; 

While  you  court  the  magic  fair, 
Heartless  vows  for  me  are  vain." 

ROBERT. 


CHARADE  10. 

See  madam  with  my  first  before, 

Within  her  chariot  jaunting  ; 
My  next  are  given  to  the  poor, 

When  better  things  are  wanting. 
My  tiny  whole,  a  while  ago, 

Had  not  a  face,  poor  creature  ; 
Now  times  are  better — it  has  two, 

And  perfect  every  feature. 


CHARADE  11. 

My  first  is  a  prop ; 
My  second  is  a  prop  ; 
My  whole  is  a  prop. 


CHARADE  12. 

My  first  is  one  of  England's  prime 
boasts;  it  rejoices  the  heart  of  ahorse, and 
anguishes  the  toe  of  a  man. — My  second 
when  brick,  is  good  ;  when  stone,  bet- 


ter; when  wooden,  best  of  all. — My 
whole  is  alike  famous  for  rottenness 
and  tin. 

Skipton,  March,  1821. 


REBUS  12. 

From  wreaths  which  the  temples  of 
poets  oft  grace, 

Take  two  sixths  and  connect  with  the 
half  of  a  place 

Where  hermits  retire,  and  you'll  quick- 
ly discover 

A  fine  flimsy  plaything,  from  Flanders 
brought  over, 

Which  some  folks  have  more  of  than 
virtue  or  honour, 

And  boarding  school  Miss  is  well  pleas- 
ed to  see  on  her ; 

The  offspring  of  converts,  the  bauble 
of  London ; 

What  I've  seen  Chloe  do,  but  had  ra- 
ther see  undone. 
Kirk  ham.  BUSTICUS* 
AA3 
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QUESTION  22. 

The  dimensions  of  a  solid,  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  a  curve  about  its 
axis,  whose  equation  is  ay*  -\-  or3  y4  —  xXQ 
when  the  solidity  is  a  maximum. 


Ais garth. 


J.  CARTER. 


ANSWERS 


TO  QUESTIONS,   ETC.   IN   OUR  LAST. 


TO   ENIGMA  15. 

Bob  took  bouncing  Bess  to  wife, 
"  For  better  or  for  worse,"  for  life, 
He  said,  "  We  weel  sail  gree ;" 
But  all  the  reasons  Bob  could  give, 
That  he  with  Bess  should  quiet  live, 

Was  this,  "  We  boath  like  tea  /" 
But,  ah  !  since  Bob  the  nooze  has  tied, 
Bess  proves  a  vixen  of  a  bride. 

A  perfect  Xantippe  ; 
Before  the  honey-moon  was  gone, 
Poor  Bob  began  his  plaintive  moan, 

"  She'll  let  ma  hae  nae  Tea  ?" 
Hawes.  l. 


to  the  same. 

I  think  your  friend  Dowlas  with  me 
will  agree 

When  I  tell  him  that  China  gives  birth 
to  good  TEA. 

This  was  also  answered  by  Mr.  Met- 
calfe, of  Backbarroiu. 


TO  REBUS  11. 

By  the  Proposer. 

AN  ACROSTIC. 

P-eace,  heavenly  wand 'rer  !  longer 

stay  ! 

E-vanish  not  so  hastily  away. 
A-inbition's  selfish  train  to  gratify  ; 
C-anst  thou  forsake  thy  faithful  child- 
ren, pray, 
E-ndeared  to  thee  by  every  sacred  tie  ? 


TO  THE  CONUNDRUMS. 

13.  A  hat. 

1  i.  Because  all  his  works  are  wick-cd 


and  his  most  secret  actions  are  brought 
to  light. 

15.  Because  it  is  in  the  midst  of  Wa- 
fer. 

16.  Because  it  is  the  capital  of -Eng- 
land. 

17.  Wet ; — this  is  one  of  those  which 
become  difficult  merely  from  their  sim- 
plicity. 

18.  The  letter  J. 


TO  QUESTION  20. 

The  areas  of  similar  figures  are  to 
each  other,  as  the  squares  of  their  like 
sides ;  consequently,  the  square  of  the 
ratio  of  the  like  sides  will  be  the  ratio 
of  the  area. 

Therefore,  2X2  =  4,  square  of  the 
ratio  of  the  given  circumference. 

And  4  +  1  —  5,  sum  of  proportional 
areas.  Hence,  as  5  :  20  (the  chains  in 
2  acres)  :  :  4  :  16  area  of  the  greater 
circle ;  and,  by  subtraction,  20  —  16 
=  4,  area  of  the  less. 

Whence,  sf— =  4,5135-f-,  di- 
,7854 

ameter  of  the  greater  circle :  and  J  

&  v  ,7854 

=  2,25675-f-,  diameter  of  the  less. 

Now  by  letting  fall  two  perpendicu- 
lars, from  the  tangential  points  of  the  two 
circles,  E  and  1),  and  setting  Dc  (the 
radius  of  the  less  circle)  upon  E  a,  (the 
radius  of  the  greater,)  we  shall  have 
left  the  right-angled  triangle,  a,  b,  c, 
with  the  perpendicular  and  hypothenuse 

,  ,        E  a  2,25675 

known  :  a  b  —         —  —  — 

2  2 
1,128375  ;   and  a  c  =  Ea  +  Dc  = 


4,5135 


2,25675 


—  -f  =  3,385125. 

2 


Whence  v/3,3851252—  1,1283752  = 
3,1915+  =  be.  But£cis  =  Dc; 
and  the  angles  b  and  D  are  right  ones, 
b  c  is  also  parallel  to  D  C,  and  a  c  and 
c  C,  are  on  the  same  plane.  The  angles 
a  c  b  and  c  C  D  are  therefore  equal,  and 
the  triangles,  a  b  c  and  c  D  C,  alike  in 
every  respect.  The  whole  line  A  C 
will  consequently  be  equal  to  2ac  + 
A  a,  or  to  2  diameters  =  9,027. 

Again,  as  the  triangles  c  D  e  and  A 
B  C  are  both  right  angled  triangles, 
whose  angle  C  is  common  to  them  both, 
we  shall  have  A  B  =  D  C.  Thus,  as 
3,1915  (DC):  1,126375  (Dc)  :  :  9,027 
(AC):  3,  1915  (A  B.) 
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Whence,  9,027  X  3,1915  =3  28,80907 
chains,  equal  2  acres,  3  roods,  20,9 
perches,  equal  area  of  the  triangular 
field. 

Yl6\v7rpayn<s>v. 


This  was  also  ingeniously  auswered 
from  Barbon  School. 


TO  QUESTION"  21. 

First,  since  the  boy's  age  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  girl's  and  §  more, 

Let  x  represent  the  boy's  age,  and  y 

the  girl's ;  then  will  §^  =  x  or  5x  — 

Sy.     Now,  by  undeterminate  analysis? 

x  =     —  y  -f  &  Hence,  since  x 

5  5 

must  be  a  whole  number,  it  follows  that 
must  be  a  whole  number,  let  there- 


fore, 3^ 

5 


u  h. 


p.    Then,  3y  ==  5p 


or  ii  —      —  p  -f-  —  • 

9       3        r  3 

Let      =  r ;  then  p  —  r  + 
3  r  2 


Again,  let  -  =  s,  and  r 


2s.  Hence 


assuming  *  =  1,  we  have  r  =  2,  p  =  3, 
y  ==  5,  and  a?  =  8 ;  consequently  the 
boy's  age  is  8,  and  the  girl's  5. 

Now,  to  find  what  they  must  pay  to 
insure  to  their  heirs  the  £'5000,  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  question,  we 
must  first  find  the  value  of  an  annuity 
certain,  for  the  years  that  are  to  expire 
before  they  attain  the  age  of  21.  And 
in  order  to  do  this,  let  us  begin  with 
the  boy,  whose  age  is  8,  and  find  the 
value  of  an  annuity  certain  for  13  years. 
Assume  p  =  the  present  value,  A  the 
annuity.     Then  since  PR"  is  the  a- 

mount  of  P  in  n  years ;  and-^— — X  A, 
the  amount  of  A  in  the  same  time.  We 


havePR" 


R"  1 
R — 1 


A, 


A.  Whence,  by  substitution  P  = 
9,3935,  value  of  an  annuity  certain 
for  13  years.  Then  to  find  the  value 
of  an  annuity  certain  for    13  years, 


on  a  life  of  8.     »-l.r-n  +  F» 

n.  (r-iy 
=  13,917  s=  value  of  a  life  of  21.  Also, 
the  value  of  £1  payable  at  the  end  of  13 
years,  is  equal  to  ,533 ;  and  the  proba- 
bility that  a  life  of  8  will  exist  so  long, 
may  be  found  by  the  doctrine  of  chances, 
equal  to  ,87  nearly.  Therefore,  13,917 
X  ,580  X  ,87  —  6,4-171 ;  and  the  pre- 
sent value  of  the  given  life  (viz.  8)  is 
easily  found  equal  to  15,226;  therefore, 
15,226  —  6,41  T  ==  8,809  =  value  of  an 
annuitv  certain  for  13  years,  on  a  life  of 

8.  Therefore,    9,3935  —  8,809  = 

,584-f-,  reserved  remainder. 

The  value  of  £1,  to  be  received  at 
the  end  of  13  years  is  equal  to  ,530 ; 
and  the  probability  that  a  life  of  8  shall 
fail  in  13  years,  is  ,13  ;  and  the  perpe- 
tuity =  20.  Therefore,  ,530  X  ,13  X 
20  =  1,378  ;  and  this,  added  to  the  re- 
served remainder,  ,584,  =  1962,  which 
multiplied  by  £5000  and  divided  by  21 
(the  perpetuity  increased  by  unity)  is 
=  467,142  =  £467.  2s.  lOd.  nearly,  va- 
lue required  in  a  single  payment ;  that 
is,  the  boy  must  give  £467.  2s.  lOd.  to 
secure  to  his  heirs  £5000,  supposing  he 
dies  within  13  years;  or  he  must  pay 
annually,  during  the  13  years  if  he  lives 
so  long,  £53.  0s.  Id.  for  the  same  secu- 
rity :  supposing  the  payments  to  be  made 
at  the  end  of  every  year.  And  by  a 
similar  process,  it  may  be  found  that 
the  girl  must  pay  £693.  6s.  Id.  or  £71. 
14s.  Id.  annually. 

The  expression  respecting  their  ages 
is  not  at  all  explicit ;  for  by  a  different 
assumption  other  numbers  may  be 
found  to  answer  the  conditions  of  the 
question ,  but  I  have  assumed  so  as  to 
make  their  ages  as  proportionate  to  the 
expression  as  I  could ;  and  if  I  have 
failed  in  this  point,  Mr.  Coldridge  will 
I  hope,  have  the  kindness  to  inform  me. 


Kendal,  April,  1821. 

[We  have  this  month  trespassed  per- 
haps too  much  on  our  pages,  with  our 
mathematical  department ;  but  the  ques- 
tions were  interesting — that  is,  to  those 
whom  this  kind  of  learning  does  inte- 
rest.]] 
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MARKETS. 


Cartmel  new  fair  took  place  on  "Wed- 
nesday, the  1 8th  ult.  where  there  was  a 
quantity  of  cattle,  which  sold  at  dull 
prices.  The  hiring  for  servants  was 
very  dull  also.  Nearly  all  the  gentle- 
men in  the  parish  attended.  The  bells 
struck  up  merrily  at  1  o'clock,  and  rung 
for  about  four  hours.  At  night  the 
younger  fry,  retired  to  Mr.  Singleton's 
of  the  Cavendish-arms,  etc.  here  the 
mirth  and  dancing  kept  "  dull  care 
away"  till  a  late  or  rather  an  early 
hour. 

FAIRS  IN  MAY. 

1.  Lancaster. — 3.  Bury. — 4.  Shap. — 
5.  Chorley. — 6.  Kendal. — 8.  Keighley. 
— 11.  Askrigg,  Blackburn,  Leyburn. — 

12.  Colne,   Milnthorpe,  Ripon.  13. 

Burnley. — 28.  Inglewhite.  31.  Gar- 

stang,  Hawkshead,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,, 
Preston,  Ulverston. 

AVERAGE  TABLE. 


Whu 

Ba 

r. 

Oats. 

Meal . 

Districts 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

5fi 

2 

25 

6 

20 

0 

20 

2 

fi4 

11 

22 

2 

16 

3 

20 

2 

Third   

54 

G 

22 

4 

18 

0 

20 

2 

,51 

10 

23 

8 

16 

2 

20 

2 

Fifth   

53 

7 

25 

5 

21 

20 

2 

Sixth  

59 

0 

26 

3 

20 

4 

15 

10 

51< 

0 

24 

1 

20 

4 

15 

8 

Eighth  

53 

9125 

4 

16 

6 

13 

5 

Ninth   

49 

9 

21 

8 

12 

7 

20 

2 

Tenth   

49 

11 

24 

1 

17 

6 

20 

2 

Eleventh  ... 

53 

1 

22 

4 

18 

10 

20 

o 

Twelfth  ... 

53 

1 

22 

3 

20 

8 

20 

2 

Aggregate 
Average 

53 

7|23 

9jl8 

2 

18 

16 

PROVINCIAL  MARKETS. 
LONDON. 

Wheat  from  36s.  Od.  to  56s.  Od.  ^  qr. 

Barley  20    0           26  0 

Oats  .  14    0           25  0 

LIVERPOOL. 

ATTieat  from   7s.  6d.  to  8s.  2d.  V  70  lb. 

Barley   3    6  3  10  60 

Oats  — ——  2  5  — ~  2  8  45 
Oat  Meal  —  24  0  —  25  0  240 
Fine  Flour    41    0  —  42  0 

PRESTON. 

Wheat  from  52s.  lOd.  toOs.  Od.  V  qr. 
Meal  15    5          0    0  W  boll. 


GARSTANG. 

Wheat  from  25s.  10d.  to  Os.  Od.^win. 

Meal  _  ~  26    4    0    0  V  load. 

Beans  —  15    6  .  0    0$"  win. 

Potatoes  —    40    0    0  W  load. 

Butter  — ~   0  11   0    0  W  lb. 

LANCASTER. 

Wheat  from  33s.  Od.    to  Os.  Od.  V  Id. 

Oats  18    3—    0  0 

Oat-meal  —  27    8           0  0 

II  AWES. 

Flour   from  30s.  0  to  38s.  0  V  pack. 

Meal   26    0  —  27    6  ^  load. 

Tallow  5    6—5    9  V  st. 

Hides  ~    4    0~~  4  3 

Butter   0  11—  1  O^lb. 

BURTON  IN  LONSDALE. 

Wheat  from  34s.  Od.  to  36s.  Od.  ^  Id. 

Oats   18    0           22  0 

Oat-meal  _  29    0           31  0 

Potatoes  — ~  0    4    0    0  W  hp. 

KIRKBY  LONSDALE. 

Meal  from  27s.  Od.  to  29s.  Od.  V  Id. 

Wheat         34    0           37  0 

Oats   18    0  — .22  6 

Potatoes  0    4  ™   0    0  V  hoop. 

Butter    1    0|         0    0  ^  lb. 

CARTMEL. 

Wheat  from  32s.  Od.  to  38s.  Od.  load. 

Oats— —  6s.  6  -  -  9    0  bush. 

Butter  Oil    1    0  lb. 

Potatoes  —  0  4  — ~  0  0  ^  hoop. 
Eggs  —  0    2    0    0  ^5. 

ULVERSTON. 

Wheat  from  33s.  Od.  to  37s.  Od.  Id. 

Oats  ~~    7    0  —   0  0  ^  bush. 

Butter         Oil    1    0  ^  lb. 

KENDAL. 

Wheat  from  30s.  Od.  to  37s.  Od.  W  Id. 

Oats   22    0          26    0    V  Id. 

Oatmeal         2    0    2   2  W  st. 

Butter  Oil    1    0  W  lb. 

PENRITH. 

Wheat  from  15s.  Od.  to  Os.  Od.  W  bh. 

Barley          12    0   0  0 

Oats  —       20    0    0    0  W  qr. 

CARLISLE. 

Wheat  from  23s.  Od.  to  Os.  Od.  V  bh. 

Barley   9    0           0    0  do. 

Oats   7    6           0    0  do. 


TIDE  TABLE. 
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The  tides  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  from  the  following  table,  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  winds;  if  a  strong  wind  blow  with  the  tide,  there  will 
be  a  higher  tide,  earlier  high  water,  and  later  crossing;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  wind  blow  against  the  tide,  there  will  be  a  lower  tide,  a  later  high  water,  and 
earlier  crossing. 


HIGH  WATER. 

rime  of  begin- 

DAYS. 

Liverpool, 
Lytham, 
Glasson,  Peel. 
Whitehaven. 

Lancaster, 
Ulverston, 
Grange, 
Ravenglass. 

ning  to  cross 
Lancaster  and 
Ulverston 
sands. 

Height 
of 
the 
tides. 

morn. 

even. 

morn. 

even. 

morn. 

even. 

Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday  .. 

Saturday  ... 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

H.  M. 

10  30 

11  12 
11  56 

0  18 

1  2 

H.  M. 

10  50 

11  34 
0  0 

0  40 

1  28 

H.  M. 

10  49 

11  31 
0  15 

0  37 

1  21 

H.  M. 

11  9 
11  53 
0  19 

0  59 

1  45 

H.  M. 

2  27 

3  8 

3  52 

4  36 

5  20 

H.  M. 

2  48 

3  30 

4  14 

4  58 

5  44 

F.  I. 

19  9 

20  11 
20  11 
19  5 
18  4 

Monday  . .  • 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday . . 

Saturday  ... 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

1  48 

2  37 

3  33 

4  41 

6  2 

7  17 

8  20 

2  13 

3  4 

4  5 

5  19 

6  41 

7  50 

8  43 

2  7 

2  56 

3  52 

5  0 

6  21 

7  36 

8  39 

2  32 

3  23 

4  24 

5  38 

7  0 

8  9 

9  2 

6  6 

6  55 

7  51 

8  59 

10  20 

11  35 
0  8 

6  31 

7  22  1 

8  23 

9  39 
10  59 

0  0 
0  38 

16  4 
14  3 
12  6 
11  5 

10  9 

11  5 

12  0 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  . . . 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday- 
Friday   

Saturday  ... 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

9  4 
9  44 
10  18 

10  50 

11  23 
11  54 

0  11 

9  25 
10  2 

10  35 

11  7 
11  40 

0  0 
0  30 

9  23 
10  3 

10  37 

11  9 
11  42 

0  13 
0  30 

9  44 
10  21 

10  54 

11  26 
0  9 
0  32 
0  49 

1  1 

1  43 

2  20 

2  53 

3  25 

3  59 

4  22 

1  22 

2  2 

2  36 

3  8 

3  43 

4  12 
4  48 

13  2 

14  2 

14  10 

15  5 

15  8 

16  6 
15  4 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  . . . 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday... 

Saturday  ... 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

4,0 

26 

0  47 

1  22 

2  5 

2  52 

3  49 

5  0 

6  17 

1  4 

1  42 

2  27 

3  18 

4  21 

5  37 

6  55 

1  6 

1  41 

2  24 

3  11 

4  8 

5  19 

6  36 

1  25 

2  0 

2  43 

3  30 

4  27 

5  38 

6  55 

5  5 

5  40 

6  23 

7  10 

8  7 

9  18 
10  35 

5  24 

5  59 

6  24 

7  29 

8  26 

9  37 
10  54 

15  2 
14  3 
13  8 
12  8 

12  5 

1  O  11 

13  3 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday  ... 

Saturday... 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
1 
2 

7  27 

8  27 

9  18 
10  8 

10  54 

11  42 
0  5 

7  59 

8  53 

9  44 

10  30 

11  18 
0  0 
0  28 

7  46 

8  46 

9  37 

10  27 

11  13 
0  1 
0  24 

8  5 

9  5 
9  56 

10  46 

11  32 
0  20 
0  43 

11  46 

0  4 

1  4 

1  55 

2  48 

3  36 

4  23 

0  0 

0  45 

1  38 

2  26 

3  12 

4  0 
4  46 

14  6 

15  6 
17^  1 

17  9 

18  3 
18  2 
17  4 

Sunday  .... 
Monday  .... 
Tuesday  ... 

3 
4 
5 

0  51 

1  36 

2  22 

1  13 

1  58 

2  45 

1  10 

1  55 

2  41 

1  29 

2  14 

3  0 

5  9 

5  54 

6  40 

5  31 

6  13 

7  3 

16  9 
15  6 
1  14  3 

POSTCIIPT. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


One  of  our  correspondents,  recollecting  our  decided  antipathy  to  being  puzzled, 
has  this  ?nonth  sent  in  a  question,  so  simple  that  a  child  of  Jive  years  old  might  solve 
it.  We  suppose  that  he  intends  to  send  us  the  famous  one  of  "  A  herring  and  a 
half  for  three  halfpence  etc"  next  month.  We  rather  suspect  our  correspondent  to 
be  the  gentleman  who  acknowledged,  at  a  recent  examination  for  a  village  school, 
that  he  was  unacquainted  with  Mathematics,  but  he  had  known  Harry  Matticks 
from  a  child!  •  We  should  recommend  our  mathematical  friends  to  send  as 
many  original  communications  as  possible ;  and  to  let  them  have  a  little  point, 
smartness,  or  gusto,  about  them. — a  something  for  which  our  language  does  not  furnish 
a  word  but  which  we  all  can  feel.  Tommy  Triangle's  question  is  one  of  the  right 
sort — we  do  not  mean  that  they  should  be  written  in  the  Yorkshire  dialect,  bttt  that 
there  should  be  something  inviting  about  them.  Curiosity  is  not  of  itself  sufficient, 
else  another  scholar  would  have  hit  the  point  with  his  (<  exterm."  <(  coshent"  etc  ; 
and  yet  it  will  not  do. 

Robert's  picture  of  a  schoolmaster  s  life  in  our  next — the  galleys  would  be  Eden 
compared  with  it. 

KTn}ia  has  our  thanks  for  his  kindness. 

"  Curious  old  prophecy"  in  our  next. 

"  The  charms  of  May"  by  Mr  Lambert,  could  not  be  inserted  this  month. 
The  beautiful  lines  on  "  The  River  Winster,"  as  early  as  possible. 
We  thank  Mr.  Li  SUM  AN  for  the  "  Maid's  Soliloquy." 

**  On  the  beauties  of  morning,"  we  are  sorry  to  reject.  It  would  not  do  the 
•writer  any  credit;  and  we  are  consequently  doing  him  a  greater  favour  by  omitting 
than  inserting  it.  To  write  a  good  poem,  it  is  necessary  that  the  writer  should  excite 
the  most  exquisite  image  of  his  subject  in  his  own  mind,  and  clothe  his  description 
in  language  capable  of  exciting  the  same  feelings  in  the  minds  of  his  readers.  Our 
admonition  is  kindly  meant,  and,  we  hope,  will  be  as  kindly  received. 

Our  next  will  contain  a  beautiful  aquatinta  of  Wyerside,  the  resi- 
dence of  J.  F.  Cawthorne.  Esq.  M.  P.  Besides  letters  from  the 

Lakes — Life  of  Dr.  Barwick,  founder  of  the  Witherslack  fortunes— 
Juggernaut,  by  Kr^a — The  Centinel  turned  Critic — A  tale  by 
TioXv-rroayuiov.  — Loughndge,  a  pathetic  poem,  by  Robert— etc, 

A  beautiful  drawing  of  Conishead  Priory  is  in  preparation. 


Printed  by  A.  Foster,  Repository  Ojjice,  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 
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"  LBT  THOSE  TEACH  OTHERS  WHO  THEMSELVES  EXCEL, 
AND  CENSURE   FREBLY  WHO   HAVE    WRITTEN  WELL." 

IBIBAtffiPlIW®  (DIP  W3IIM  W®UiW3I* 


WYERS1DE. 

A  descriptive  account  of  Wyerside,  near  Lancaster,  the  residence  of  John 
Fenton  Cawthorne,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  the  Borough  of  Lancaster.— 
ornamented  ivith  a  correct  aguatinta  engraving. 

The  district  of  Wyersdale  is  perhaps  more  deserving  the  attention  of  the  moral 
philosopher  and  the  antiquary,  than  any  other  part  of  this  country.  Amid  the 
seclusion  of  the  Wyersdale  hills,  we  still  find  the  genuine  descendants  of  John 
Bull.  The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  are  less  contaminated  with  the  polish  of 
civilized  life,  than  in  any  place  we  have  yet  seen.  While  the  cultivated  sons  of  our 
populous  towns  have  been  ascending  from  one  degree  of  improvement  to  another, 
till  the  rich  live  like  princes,  and  the  poor  scarcely  live  at  all ;  the  simple  natives 
of  Wyersdale  are  administering  to  each  others  wants,  forgetting  all  invidious  dis- 
tinctions, and  cherishing  all  those  pleasures  of  social  intercourse  which  sweeten  the 
lot  of  mortality. — AVhile  the  polite  world  is  pursuing  pleasure  as  its  chief  good, 
squandering  estates  in  splendid  mansions,  costly  array,  and  pompous  parties; 
the  humble  remains  of  the  Sistantii,  are  labouring  to  preserve  and  improve  their 
little  patrimonies ;  the  thatched  cot,  and  oaken  furniture  of  their  forefathers,  are 
still  dear  to  them. — While  the  votaries  of  luxury  and  ease  are  praying  by  deputy, 
and  giving  thanks  by  machinery,  these  villagers  are  content  to  perform  such 
duties  in  person.  We  do  not  assert  that  they  are  better  men  in  this  district,  than 
in  others;  but  their  vices  are  more  natural,  and  their  religion  more  sincere. 
Their  ignorance  of  "life"  exempts  them  from  many  of  those  disgusting  vices 
which  abound  in  other  places ;  while  at  the  the  same  time,  they  are  unacquainted 
with  the  arts  of  the  hypocrite  and  the  whimsies  of  the  fanatic. 

Embosomed  in  such  a  seclusion,  has  Mr.  Cawthorne  passed  that  part  of  his  life 
which  the  vacations  of  public  duties  permitted.  Thus  diversifying  an  active  life 
with  rural  occupations,  in  the  proximity  of  rural  scenery  and  rural  manners. 

The  township  of  Wyersdale  consists  of  twelve  Vacuaries  : — as,  1st,  Marsha w — 

2d,  Hawthorn thwaite  3d,  Tarnbrook  4th,  Dunkinshaw  5th,  Lee  6th, 

Abbistead — 7th,  Lentworth — 8th,  Ortner — 9th,  Greenbank — 10th,  Emmots — 
11th,  Catshaw — 12th,  Hayshaw.  The  first,  fourth,  and  sixth,  chiefly  belong  tp 
J.  F.  Cawthorne,  Esq. — The  second  belongs  to  Mrs.  Hunter,  a  relation  of  liis.—— 
The  third  has  extensive  out-pastures,  but  very  little  enclosed  land.  Of  this,  Mr, 
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Cawthorne  has  likewise  a  share.- — The  fifth  belongs  solely  to  Mr.  Hawthorn* 
thwaite,  and  requires  much  improvement. — The  seventh  belongs  to  several  dif- 
ferent proprietors,  but  principally  to  Mr.  Weild  of  Stonyhurst.  It  has  no  out- 
pasture. — The  eighth  belongs  to  Mr.  Townley,  and  is  enclosed,  and  tolerably  well 
cultivated ;  but  has  not  the  convenience  of  any  outpasture. — The  tenth  chiefly 
belongs  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarkson  ;  and  is  pretty  well  cultivated,  but  wholly 
without  outpasture. — The  eleventh  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Garstang,  and 
Mr.  Kilshaw  ;  it  is  good  strong  land,  and  has  a  small  outpasture. — The  twelfth 
belongs  solely  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Foreshaw.  It  was  let  a  few  years  ago,  upon  im- 
proving leases;  and  has  the  convenience  of  a  small  outpasture.-  These  divisions 

will  give  the  reader  some  idea  what  kind  of  a  country  "VVyersdale  is. 

The  first  of  these  extensive  Yacuaries,  is  the  principal  seat  of  those  vast  im- 
provements which  have  lately  been  carrying  on  with  such  great  effort  and  success 
by  Mr.  Cawthorne.  He  has  here  about  3000  acres,  of  which  more  than  500  have 
been  lately  improved  from  a  state  of  scarcely  any  value,  to  more  than  twenty-five 
shillings  of  annual  rent,  per  acre.  His  plan  of  effecting  this  great  improvement 
is  principally  by  the  application  of  lime  upon  the  surface  ;  after  enclosing,  and 
making  perfect  sough,  sod,  and  open-cut  drains. 

The  enclosing  was  begun  in  1798;  but  the  liming  did  not  commence  till  with- 
in the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  lime  which  is  employed  in  this  business,  is 
burnt  by  Mr.  Cawthorne,  at  Sykes,  in  Yorkshire ;  and  carried  on  the  backs  of 
small  ponies  to  the  places  of  its  application,  which  are  mostly  only  one  or  two 
miles  distant.  It  is  generally  laid  on  in  the  proportion  of  about  eighty-five  loads 
(of  three  bushels  each)  to  the  acre.  When  fallen,  it  is  regularly  spread  out  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  left  in  that  state ;  after  which,  the  ling  and  other 
coarse  plants  gradually  disappear,  and  good  grasses  spring  up  in  their  places. 

The  land  thus  improved,  has  been  found  capable  of  supporting  a  full  grown 
beast,  or,  what  is  provincially  called  a  gate,  per  customary  acre,  the  first  year ; 
which,  in  the  neighbouring  parishes,  is  let  for  three  pounds,  and  the  animals  kept 
in  inferior  condition  to  those  in  Mr.  Cawthorne's  newly  improved  grounds.  This 
strongly  marks  the  value  of  the  lands,  and  the  importance  of  the  improvements. 

But,  though  Marshaw  has  been  for  some  time  the  principal  seat  of  Mr.  Caw- 
thorne's improvements,  he  does  not  intend  to  confine  them  solely  to  that  district. 
His  useful  exertions  have  latterly  been  turned  to  Abbistead,  which,  except  a  por- 
tion left  by  his  ancestors  to  endow  a  parish  school  there,  and  a  small  stipend  to 
the  clergyman  of  Wyersdale,  belongs  to  him.  This,  he  intends  to  enclose  and 
divide,  and  then  to  employ  the  same  means  as  those  made  use  of  at  Marshaw. 
Likewise  at  Dunkinshaw,  which  exclusively  belongs  to  him,  he  designs  to  follow 
up  the  same  system.  He  has  here  already  erected  some  good  farm  buildings ; 
and  there  is  a  good  corn  mill  for  grinding  the  corn  of  the  parish. 

In  Marshaw,  Mr.  Cawthorne  has  enclosed  and  divided  the  500  acres  which,  he 
has  improved,  by  stone  walls  of  mostly  six  feet  in  height.  The  fields  are  gene- 
rally from  fifteen  to  sixty  acres,  but  mostly  the  former  quantity.  The  average 
price  of  making  has  hitherto  been  about  8  shillings  the  rod,  of  seven  yards  and  a 
half;  getting  and  leading  the  stones  included.  The  stone  sough  drains  have 
been  made  at  two  shillings  the  rod ;  and  the  sod  drains  at  sixpence. 

The  more  elevated  parts  of  the  land  which  are  barren,  rocky,  and  incapable  of 
other  sorts  of  cultivation,  are  planted  out  with  mixed  forest  and  other  trees,  at 
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the  distance  of  not  more  than  a  yard  from  each  other.  In  this  excellent  mode, 
Mr.  Cawthorne  has  already  planted  a  great  number  of  acres ;  and  the  trees  are 
perfectly  healthy,  and  have  made  considerable  progress.  On  account  of  the 
height  and  exposure  of  the  plantations,  he  has  found  trees  once  transplanted  to 
be  the  most  advantageous  in  taking  root.  He  has  lately  continued  this  plan  on  a 
range  of  rocky  ground  above  Marshaw  Tower,  to  the  extent  of  about  thirty  acres, 
He  has  also,  in  addition,  enclosed  an  extent  of  fresh  land  of  1000  acres,  within 
a  ring  fence ;  which  he  has  improved  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  above  mentioned 
500. 

In  order,  more  conveniently  to  superintend  these  very  important  improvements, 
Mr.  Cawthorne  has  erected  a  very  neat  building  in  the  Gothic  style,  which  he 
has  called  Wyersdale  Tower.  It  commands  very  extensive  views  over  his 
beautiful  seat  at  Wyerside,  to  St.  George's  Channel,  into  which  the  rivers  Lune, 
Ribble,  Wyre,  and  the  Mersey,  empty  themselves.  This  place,  standing  as  it 
does  at  the  head  of  the  vale,  adds  greatly  to  the  bold  and  beautifully  romantic 
scenery  around  it. 

The  road  from  Lancaster  into  Yorkshire  leads  directly  through  Mr.  Caw- 
thorne's  improvements,  is  tolerably  well  made,  and  saves  a  very  considerable  dis- 
tance in  going  to  the  different  villages  and  market  towns  in  Yorkshire,  as  well  as 
to  Manchester.  On  this  road  carriers  now  travel  to  Colne,  Slaidburn,  Newton, 
Clithero,  Blackburn,  and  Manchester,  from  Lancaster. 

At  the  little  village  of  Marshaw,  this  truly  public  spirited  gentleman  has  con- 
verted one  of  his  farm  houses  into  a  very  comfortable  inn,  for  the  convenience  and 
accommodation  of  travellers,  as  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  parish  or  township.  The 
passenger  is  here  invited  <by  the  sign  of  the  Cawthorne-arms. 

To  these  different  improvements,  Mr.  Cawthorne  has  added  one  of  a  different 
kind ;  which  is,  that  of  covering  five  acres  of  grass-land  with  water  from  the  top 
of  the  mountain  at  Dunkinshaw.    By  this  means,  the  ground  has  been  improved 

from  producing  only  one  load  of  hay,  to  five.  Ward's  stone,  on  the  top  of  the 

above-mentioned  hill,  is  the  highest  land  in  the  county. 

On  viewing  the  limestone  rock,  at  Sykes,  with  Mr.  Cawthorne,  he  very  oblig- 
ingly shewed  us  an  excellent  vein  of  lead-ore,  which  runs  there  between  the 
limestone  and  blue  whinstone,  at  not  more  than  three  yards  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  And  the  same  vein,  in  all  appearance,  extends  itself  through  Mr. 
Cawthorne's  property. 

In  Tarnbrook  Vacuary  there  is  a  quarry  of  freestone  slate  and  flags,  of  which 
Mr.  Cawthorne  has  a  moiety. 

Mr.  Cawthorne  is  plentifully  supplied  with  trout  from  the  Wyre,  which  passes 
down  in  sight  of  the  Tower.  There  are  here  two  varieties ;  the  moss  trout 
which  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  the  common  trout  which  is  more  hright  in  its  ap- 
pearance.   They  are  both  of  excellent  quality. 

W e  have  no  means  of  tracing  the  descent  of  Mr.  Cawthorne's  property.  The 
chief  reason  for  which  probably  is,  that  the  tenure  is  so  very  ancient,  that  without 
the  most  difficult  and  laborious  researches  nothing  important  could  be  elicited. 
Beside,  the  very  limited  progress  which  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  ancient 
history  of  Lancashire,  renders  researches  of  this  nature  extremely  uncertain.  We 
trust  that  Mr.  Gregson's  "  Fragments"  will  soften  these  difficulties. 
We  find  that  at  the  time  of  the  Doomsday  Survey,  a  considerable  part  of  this 
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country,  belonged  to  Roger  de  Poictou,  and  was  held  of  him  by  different  indivi- 
duals. The  manors  of  Lanesdale,*  Cocreham,  ( Cockerham )  were  held  of  Roger 
de  Poictou,  by  Ulf  and  Machel ;  in  two  undivided  moieties.  The  manors  of 
Ashton,  Ellel,  and  Scotforth,  were  held  equally  between  Clibert,  Machern,  and 
Ghilemichel. — This  property  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster,  and 
was  held  of  them  in  undivided  moities,  as  appears  from  an  inquisition  taken  at 
Lancaster,  49  Ed.  III.  when  it  appeared  that  William,  son  of  William  de  Coucy, 
died  seized  of  one  moiety  of  the  manors  of  Wyersdale  and  Eston.  How  it  de- 
scended to  the  present  proprietor,  is  not  so  easily  discovered ;  only  it  is  known  to 
have  belonged  to  the  family  for  six  or  seven  hundred  years — a  period  that  almost 
sets  research  at  defiance. 

Wyerside,  the  residence  of  J.  F.  Cawthorne,  Esq.  M.  P.  is  beautifully 
situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  sloping  to  the  west,  to  the  river  Wyre.  The  car- 
riage road  to  the  house,  leads  over  the  river,  and  winds  through  plantations  and 
open  fields  to  a  large  and  well  wooded  terrace  in  front  of  the  house.  The  build- 
ing is  of  a  mixed  style  of  architecture.  The  centre  apparently  modern,  and  of 
the  Tuscan  order.  A  large  and  handsome  portico  supports  a  spacious  gallery  in 
front,  surrounded  by  an  elegant  balustrade.  The  wings  are  evidently  more  an- 
cient, and  have  something  picturesque  in  their  association  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  building.  But  it  is  the  interior  which  claims  the  principal  part  of  our  atten- 
tion ;  and  which  we  shall  proceed  to  describe. 

In  the  annexed  engraving,  that  part  which  faces  the  left  hand,  is  the  north 
wing,  and  contains  some  kitchens  and  other  offices. 

The  portion  which  is  partially  obscured  by  the  portico,  is  the  Library.  This 
is  a  bold  and  lofty  apartment,  about  19  feet  by  18.  The  end  towards  the  north 
is  circular,  and  the  walls  are  hung  with  gold  and  green  paper ;  and  the  bookcases,  of 
which  there  are  six,  reach  to  the  top  of  the  room.  There  are  about  3000  volumes  of 
books  in  this  library,  chiefly  of  standard  English  works.  Opposite  to  one  of  the 
front  windows  there  is  another,  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  composed  of  silver- 
ed glass,  which,  by  its  reflection,  presents  a  counterpart  to  the  landscape  seen  in 
front,  by  day  ;  and  a  peep  into  another  library,  by  night.  The  entrance  from  the 
Drawing-room  is  equally  singular.  The  bookcases  are  made  with  projecting  cen- 
tres and  retreating  wings,  and  the  books  are  seen  through  a  veil  of  yellow  net 
work.  The  centre  of  one  of  these  bookcases  opens  of  by  a  concealed  spring  lock, 
and  presents  a  communication  with  the  Drawing-room.  There  are  several  ex- 
cellent medallions,  and  a  few  fine  miniatures  in  this  room  ;  particularly  one  of 
Mrs.  Cawthorne,  by  Scott,  drawn  while  she  was  the  Honourable  Miss  Frances 
Delaval. 

The  Drawing  Room  is  in  the  centre  part  of  the  building,  lighted  by  the  fine 
Venetian  window  and  door  under  the  portico.     This  room  is  remarkable  for  no- 


*  Query — where  is  Lanesdale  ?  If  it  be  Lonsdale,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bawdwen  asserts, 
why  is  it  coupled  with  Cockerham?  for  Lonsdale,  in  its  extensive  acceptation,  includes 
Cockerham.  And  if  it  refers  only  to  the  Banks  of  Lune,  then  why  not  join  it  to  Kirkby 
or  some  of  the  other  places  adjoining  the  Lune,  which  are  previously  mentioned  ?  But  we 
only  find  Lanesdale  mentioned  once  in  all  Domesday,  while  different  places  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lune  are  continually  named.  Hence  we  suspect  that  Lonsdale,  as  we  understand  it,  was 
then  otherwise  termed  ;  and  Lanesdale  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere. 
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thing  except  a  fire  place  of  beautiful  Parian  marble,  and  the  extremely  rich 
Chintz  paper  with  which  it  is  hung.  The  most  interesting  articles  in  this  room, 
are  a  sofa  and  chairs,  covered  with  damask,  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
wicked  Duke  of  Orleans.    These  were  purchased  by  Lord  Delaval,  and  presented 

to  his  daughter  on  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Cawthorne.  This  room  is  about  24. 

feet  by  21. 

The  Dining  Room  occupies  the  vacancy  between  the  centre  and  the  south  wing. 
It  is  an  elegant,  room  constructed  after  the  pattern  of  the  Library,  but  larger,  be- 
ing about  37  feet  by  24.  This  room  has  also  a  window  of  silvered  glass,  which 
reflects  the  rich  landscape  from  the  opposite  window.  There  are  two  secret  re- 
cesses or  closets  in  this  room,  opening  by  invisible  doors.  Indeed  the  whole  in- 
terior strongly  reminds  one  of  Die  Vernon,  in  Rob  Roy. 

The  Oak  Parlour  occupies  the  south  wing,  and  is  fitted  up  i»  the  style  of  Hen- 
ry the  eighth's  time.  The  dark  oak  panels  have  a  fine  sombre  appearance,  and 
feelingly  remind  us  of  the  loud  and  boisterous  revels  of  which  this  now  deserted 
room  was  once  the  scene. 

Mr.  Cawthorne  s  Room  for  the  transaction  of  business,  is  adjoining  this  room, 
in  the  same  wing. 

A  sleeping  room  over  the  library,  of  the  same  dimensions,  is  very  elegant  and 
spacious. 

The  Print  Room,  which  is  the  last  we  shall  mention,  opens  out  of  the  former, 
and  is  directly  over  the  Drawing  Room,  with  which  it  agrees  in  size.  This  room 
has  a  communication,  through  the  Venetian  window,  with  the  Gallery  over  the 
Portico.  It  would  be  perhaps  difficult  to  while  away  a  gloomy  November  day  more 
agreeably  than  in  this  room.  The  walls  are  completely  covered  with  engravings 
of  all  ages  and  all  countries,  many  of  them  by  the  best  artists.  We  shall  notice  a 
few  which  particularly  caught  our  attention,  among  the  many  hundreds  which 
the  room  contains. — Some  exquisite  election  scenes,  very  large,  engraven  by  Ho- 
garth.— A  large  Danae  sleeping,  from  Titian ;  the  symmetry  of  the  limbs  ex- 
tremely fine. — Several  French  engravings  of  landscapes,  with  figures ;  very  rich. 
— Several  curious  Chinese  paintings. — The  finding  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  from 
a  painting  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Hotel  de  Thoulouse. — The 
Village  Dance,  from  a  painting  by  Teniers. — Faune. — Latrone. — The  Gladiator, 
a  most  exquisite  naked  figure. — A  beautiful  painting  from  Pousin. — Apollo. — 
A  large  and  elegant  portrait  of  Bonaparte,  engraved  by  Cazenave. — A  Sleeping 
Venus ;  a  charming  large  print,  engraved  from  a  painting  by  Titian,  in  the  Me- 
dici Gallery,  at  Florence. — A  Cleopatra. — The  Card  Players,  from  Teniers,  one 
of  the  best  in  the  room,  (see  page  52,  vol.  1.) — Susanna  stepping  into  the  bath. 
— A  number  of  excellent  heads  by  Italian  engravers. — etc. — etc. 

The  Gallery,  in  front  of  the  Print  Room,  commands  a  most  extensive  view  over 
the  south  of  Lancashire  ;  and,  when  the  air  is  very  clear,  the  Welch  mountains 
are  visible  from  this  place,  the  sea,  and  the  coast  of  Lancaster  are  spread  before  us 
like  a  map.  The  bold  and  striking  foreground  gives  great  softness  to  the  level 
distance ;  being  neatly  sprinkled  with  cottages  and  farm  houses. 

All  the  scenery  about  Wyerside  is  of  an  agreeable  nature.  Rich  old  wood, 
fertile  meadows,  a  fine  river,  young  plantations,  and  almost  every  object  which  is 
essential  to  a  pleasing  rural  retirement. 
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LETTER  VI. 

Dear  Tom, 

This  morning  the  sun  rose  in  "  cloud- 
less majesty  ;"  and  when  we  stepped 
over  the  threshold  to  drink  the  invigo- 
rating breeze  of  new  born  day,  the 
fleecy  mist  was  rolling  up  the  stupen- 
dous sides  of  Langdale  pikes,  and  creep- 
ing along  the  summit  of  Coniston  Old 
Man.  "  How  do  you  like  the  Old 
Man,"  said  my  uncle.  "  He  looks," 
said  my  sister,  "  like  a  time  worn  vete- 
ran, whose  head  is  become  bald  with 
years,  excepting  a  few  straggling  grey 
hairs,  which  still  wave  on  his  venerable 
brow."  The  scene  was  truly  sublime. 
The  gigantic  wreaths  of  mist,  so  bright- 
ly illuminated,  on  their  eastern  sides, 
by  the  level  beams  of  the  rising  sun, 
continually  assumed  new  forms,  as  their 
almost  immaterial  substance  slowly  tra- 
versed the  purple-brown  summits  of  the 
lofty  mountain  peaks. 

My  uncle  whose  principal  study  is  to 
exalt  the  enjoyments  of  all  his  connec- 
tions ;  and,  as  far  as  his  power  extends, 
to  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness, 
proposed  an  excursion  on  the  lake,  while 
breakfast  was  preparing.  But  if  the 
scene  was  delightful  from  the  bowling- 
green,  it  was  enchanting  from  the  boat. 
Every  hill  seemed  to  rear  its  summit 
higher,  and  every  woodland  dressed  it- 
self in  a  richer  tint.  Curwen's  island 
appeared  to  swim  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Brathay  Hall  glittered  in  the 
sun,  while  the  deep  indentations  round 
the  margin  of  this  vast  expanse,  varied 
their  shade  at  every  stroke  of  the  oar. 

When  we  returned  to  the  inn,  which 
I  did  with  reluctance,  an  excellent 
breakfast  of  coffee  awaited  our  excellent 
appetites.  We  then  bade  farewell  to 
this  charming  spot ;  and,  as  the  distance 
was  short,  and  the  morning  fine,  we  de- 
termined to  walk  forward  to  Ambleside. 
The  agreeable  exercise  of  walking,  and 
the  diversity  of  the  scenery,  v\  ere  both 
so  pleasing,  that  my  sister  pleaded  hard 
for  continuing  the  excursion  on  foot. 
My  father  observed,  that  we  would  so 
far  accede  to  her  proposal,  as  to  walk 
whenever  the  road  should  be  so  rough, 
as  to  prevent  our  availing  ourselves  of 
any  other  conveyance. 

It  is  impossible,  in  this  place,  to  pro- 
cure a  sheet  of  paper  large  enough  to 


contain  a  description  of  all  I  have  seen ; 
but  those  things  which  excited  in  my 
bosom  the  most  lively  sensations,  may 
perhaps  be  most  agreeable  to  you.  At 
the  head  of  these  I  must  certainly  place 
Mr.  Green's  "Exhibition  of  Views  of 
the  Lakes." 

green's  exhibition. 

These  views  are  all  executed  by  the 
artist  and  his  family,  and  consist  of  some 
hundreds  of  picturesque  scenes  among 
the  Lakes  and  Lake  Mountains.  The 
room  is  hung  round  with  drawings ; 
and  the  rest  are  enclosed  in  portfolios  of 
various  sizes.  Upon  a  table  I  found  a 
heap  consisting  of  sixty  small  aquatinta 
engravings,  coloured  after  nature.  With 
these  1  was  busying  myself,  when  my 
uncle  exclaimed,  "  There  is  the  majes- 
tic Old  Man,  which  pleased  us  so  much 
at  Low  Wood."  "  Yes,"  replied  my 
father,  "but  the  few  straggling  grey 
hairs  which  my  daughter  admires  so 
much,  are  fallen  off  100,  and  his  head  is 
now  quite  bald — she  will  not  admire 
him  now."  My  sister,  who  suspected 
that  my  father  had  a  double  meaning  in 
his  words,  leaned  gently  on  his  arm, 
turned  up  her  soft  languishing  eye  to- 
wards his ;  and  in  her  mildest,  sweetest 
tone,  replied,  "  Do  not  think,  father, 
that  an  Old  Man  will  ever  appear  less 
an  object  of  veneration  in  my  esteem, 
because  he  may  be  stripped  of  those 
ornaments  which  once  formed  the  grace 
of  his  youth.  Though  Coniston  Old 
Man  may  produce  a  pleasing  sensation, 
by  his  lengthened  shade  and  awful 
brow,  it  is  beneath  the  shelter  of  another 
old  man,  that  I  should  wish  to  live  and 
die/'  My  father  glanced  a  soft  look  of 
affection  on  my  sister,  and  half  raised 
his  arm  to  embrace  her  ;  but  instantly 
dropped  it  again,  lest  he  should  be  in- 
duced to  act  in  contradiction  to  his  ac- 
customed habits  of  misanthropy. 

I  left  my  heap  of  pictures,  and  as- 
sisted in  admiring  six  large  coloured  a- 
quatintas  that  were  spread  before  the 
other  company.  A  view  towards  the 
foot  of  Windermere  very  much  delight- 
ed me  ;  for  I  saw  there  most  of  the  ob- 
jects that  had  so  much  charmed  me  in 
my  journey.  Calgarth  and  the  Island 
were  beautiful  objects.  And  the  reces- 
sion of  the  hills  was  nature  itself. 

"  Observe  the  grandeur  of  that  hill," 
said  my  sister,  as  she  turned  over  ano- 
ther plate.    "  This  is  a  view  towards 
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the  head  of  Ulswater,"  replied  Miss 
Green  ;  "  and  that  gigantic  hill  is  St. 
Sunday  Crag."  "  We  must  visit  this 
place,"  said  my  uncle  ;  "  there  is  some- 
thing in  that  picture  which  I  long  to 
see  in  nature."  "  I  suppose,"  said  my 
father,  £{  that  something  will  be  those 
few  half  starved  sheep,  sculking  under 
that  great  rock."  "  No,"  said  my  un- 
cle, "  'tis  the  soft  wooding  of  the  moun- 
tains— the  bold  and  contrasting  lights 
and  shades  of  intermingled  hills,  frown- 
ing over  the  fertile  vale  below,  that  I 
long  to  see." 

My  father  turning  over  two  or  three 
mere,  observed  to  my  uncle,  that  "  he 
had  better  visit  Wast  Water,  as  there 
were  such  brilliant  sunbeams  there." 
"  Whether  the  sunbeams  be  present  or 
not,  I  should  be  delighted  with  the  per- 
manent materials  of  the  scene,"  said  my 
sister.  "  No  doubt,"  replied  my  father, 
"  the  permanent  materials  are  worthy  of 
notice.  Let  me  see,  they  are  1st.  a  dub 
of  water — 2d.  three  lulls — 3d.  two  crags. 
—What  a  charming  subject !" 

"  So  far,"  replied  my  sister,  "  from 
rendering  the  picture  ridiculous  by  your 
analytical  manner  of  describing  it,  you 
shew  that  there  is  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
all  that  a  rural  picture  can  contain. 
All  the  landscapes  that  have  ever  met 
the  human  eye,  if  reduced  to  their  con- 
stituents, are  only  composed  of  hills  and 
vales,  rocks  and  fields,  wood  and  water. 
It  is  the  various  combinations,  and 
striking  associations  of  these,  that  im- 
part to  the  eye  of  taste,  those  rapturous 
sensations  which  we  are  so  proud  to 
feel."  "  I  thought,  indeed,"  answered 
my  father,  "  this  boasted  taste  was 
chiefly  pride." 

My  uncle,  anxious  that  my  father's 
criticisms  should  not  lead  to  an  un- 
pleasant issue,  turned  to  a  heap  of  sixty 
laige  etchings.  "  Here,"  said  he,  "  is  a 
picture  that  will  please  you  all.  You 
may  almost  fancy  you  see  the  motion  of 
that  cascade."  "  Yes,"  said  my  father, 
*4  and  by  a  farther  stretch  of  the  same 
fancy,  you  may  hear  it  dash  down  the 
rocks."  "  I  think,"  said  my  sister,  "  I 
am  more  pleased  with  the  still  beauty 
of  that  waterfall,  with  its  bridge  above 
the  stream,  and  the  overhanging  branch- 
es, shutting  out  the  light  of  day."  "  Or 
perhaps,"  said  my  uncle,  "  you  would 
be  pleased  with  the  twisted  root  of  that 
venerable  old  oak,  with  its  tufts  of  star 
grass,  and  small  cascades."    "  No,"  re- 


plied she,  '*  that  old  mill  pleases  me 
better.  See  the  water  pouring  out  of 
the  mill  window  and  dashing  down  a- 
mong  the  rocks." 

While  we  were  amusing  ourselves 
with  these,  my  father  was  running  over 
some  other  aquatintas  and  some  large 
and  small  volumes  of  etchings.  "  I  ad- 
mire these  etchings  very  muGh,"  observ- 
ed my  uncle  ;  "  but  1  only  see  very  few 
buildings  among  them."  "  I  intend," 
said  Mr.  Green,  "  if  1  live,  to  publish  a 
series  of  etchings  of  old  picturesque 
buildings.  I  shall  begin  in  my  own 
neighbourhood,  and  publish  a  series  of 
views,  illustrative  of  ancient  domestic 
architecture.  I  shall  then  publish  a 
series  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kendal, 
having  the  Cnstle  for  the  leading  sub- 
ject. Another  series  for  Lancaster,  hav- 
ing the  Castle  for  the  first.  Another 
series  at  Ulverston,  with  Furness  Ab- 
bey or  Gleaston  Castle  for  the  principal. 
Another  at  Cartmel,  with  the  church 
or  Wraysholme  Tower.  Another  series 
having  Levens  Hall  for  the  leading  ob- 
ject, and  following  with  Borwick  Hall, 
Claughton  Hall,  etc.  Another  series 
at  Preston,  with  the  old  Priory  for  a 

head"  "  When  you  publish  those  at 

Preston,"  said  my  uncle,  "you  may 
put  me  down  as  a  subscriber."  "  You 
may  let  me  have  a  set  too,"  said  my 
father,  "  I  can  send  them  to  Tom.  He 
is  fond  of  this  kind  of  nonsense." 

STOCK   GILL  FORCE. 

My  sister  was  amusing  herself  with  a 
fine  drawing  of  Stock  Gill  Force,  when 
Mr.  Green  kindly  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany us  to  the  real  waterfall,  "Which," 
he  said,  "  was  incomparably  finer  than 
the  drawing."  Even  my  father  made 
no  observations,  but  willingly  accepted 
Mr.  Green's  proposal.  A  narrow  but 
shady  lane,  along  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  or  beck,  as  it  is  here  called,  led 
us  to  the  majestic  scene.  "  This,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Green,  "  would  perhaps  be 
one  of  the  most  attractive  objects  about 
the  lakes,  if  the  advantages  of  the  place 
were  properly  improved ;  and  I  some- 
times feel  surprised  that  the  landlord  of 
the  head  inn,  who  is  the  occupier,  does 
not,  for  his  own  interest,  lay  out  a  little 
money  in  some  trifling  improvement." 
"To  reap  without  sowing,"  replied  my 
father,  "is  too  much  the  wish  of  all 
men.  The  landlord  would  probably 
1  have  no  objections  to  a  greater  influx  of 
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visitors  to  the  town  ;  but  feels  consider- 
able hesitation  in  throwing  out  those 
indirect  inducements  for  that  purpose." 
"  See  now/'  observed  Mr.  G.  "  that 
tree  shuts  out  the  prettiest  part  of  the 
cascade,  while  there  wants  one  to  hide 
the  deformity  of  that  other  bank  ;  be- 
side, that  wood  on  the  declivity  of  the 
other  hill,  which  threw  so  fine  a  gloom 
over  the  whole  glen,  is  now  vanishing 
beneath  the  woodman's  axe  ;  and  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  poverty  will  be  the  na- 
tural consequence."  "  You  will  excuse," 
said  Miss  Green,  "  ray  father's  enthu- 
siasm for  his  darling  art.  He  knows  no 
world,  but  that  in  which  a  painter  lives. 
Trees,  with  him,  have  no  other  use  but 
that  of  giving  softness  and  effect  to  a 
picture.  The  meadows  were  created  for 
foregrounds,  and  the  hills  were  designed 
for  distances.  Rivers  only  roll  along  to 
brighten  up  the  landscape  ;  and  cattle 
graze  only  to  give  life  to  his  drawings. 
When  any  thing,  therefore,  is  out  of 
place,  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view, 
it  excites  his  criticism,  notwithstanding 
its  utility  in  other  respects." 

"  Were  it  otherwise,"  replied  my  un- 
cle, "  your  father  had  been  as  obscure 
as  the  country  was  before  his  animating 
pencil  drew  the  public  attention  to  this 
district.  We  must  be  enthusiasts  in  our 
individual  pursuits,  or  we  shall  never 
excel.  Is  it  not  the  ^ame  m  every  o- 
ther  profession  ?  The  artist  views  the 
present  scene  with  delight,  because  it  is 
picturesque.  The  sparkling  of  the  dash- 
ing stream,  the  deep  gloom  of  the  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  the  intermingled  light 
and  shade  of  the  thousand- tin  ted  fo- 
liage, are  the  principal  objects  of  his  at- 
tention.— The  stream  is  good,  because 
it  gives  effect  to  the  picture — the  rocks 
are  valuable,  because  they  form  a  relief 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  scene — and 
the  trees  are  useful,  because  they  make 
the  other  objects  harmonize.  But  this 
partial  manner  of  viewing  subjects,  is 
not  confined  to  the  painter  alone.  Every 
man  feels  it  who  is  capable  of  rising  to 
the  top  of  his  profession.  The  engineer 
would  admire  this  stream,  because  it 
would  be  so  well  calculated  to  turn  his 
machinery — the  rocks  would  be  valua- 
ble, because  they  were  at  hand  for  erect- 
ing a  mill — and  the  wood,  because  it 
would  furnish  timber  for  the  building. 
In  his  estimation,  the  best  waterfall  is 
that  which  falls  over  a  water  wheel — 
the  finest  rock  is  a  huge  stone  building 


— the  most  agreeable  wood,  an  inter- 
minable row  of  spinning  frames.  In  all 
our  walks  we  each  of  us  view  the  scene 
with  reference  to  our  darling  pursuit. 
The  painter  examines  its  capabilities 
for  a  picture — the  farmer  calculates  how 
many  cows  might  pasture  on  the  fields, 
how  many  sheep  might  be  fed  on  the 
hills,  and  how  much  hay  would  grow 

on  the  meadows  the  carpenter  only 

thinks  how  many  planks  might  be  cut 
out  of  such  a  tree — the  mason  views  the 
rocks,  and  thinks  whether  they  would 
make  good  walling  stones — the  fisher 
views  even  the  lake  as  a  receptacle  for 
fish — the  landlord  considers  it  as  a  place 
where  he  can  lend  his  boat  to  a  good 
profit.  Hence  you  see,  that  your  fa- 
ther differs  from  other  men  only  in  this, 
that  he  has  discovered  a  beauty  and  a 
use  in  the  surrounding  scenes,  which  o- 
ther  men  had  overlooked.  And,  as  every 
man  of  genius  will  do ;  and,  as  every 
artist  must  do,  who  feels  ambitious  of 
distinction,  he  allows  only  that  idea  to 
predominate.  Therefore,  so  far  from 
being  a  subject  of  ridicule,  it  is  perhaps 
the  highest  compliment  one  could  pay 
your  father,  to  say,  "  he  believes  that 
trees,  rivers,  and  woods  were  created 
for  painters  to  make  pictures  of." 

ff  I  think,"  said  my  sister,  ff  Mr. 
Green's  manner  of  viewing  natural  sce- 
nery is  superior  to  that  of  the  farmer  or 
the  mechanic."  "  If  these  are  your 
sentiments,"  replied  my  father,  "  you 
must  give  up  all  thoughts  of  marrying 
the  young  gentleman  farmer  out  of 
Yorkshire.  You  would  quite  discom- 
pose his  agricultural  plans.  Instead  of 
conducting  the  streams  through  the 
fields  for  the  benefit  of  his  cattle,  you 
would  study  only  to  make  them  pic- 
turesque. Beside  he  would  require  a 
man  to  drive  the  cows  and  sheep  into 
groups,  and  to  dispose  them  in  the  most 
tasteful  form.  Instead  of  giving  the 
most  useful  rotation  of  crops,  you  would 
have  the  most  tasteful.  You  had  best 
explain  this  to  him,  before  it  be  too 
late." 

When  we  reached  the  top  of  the  wa- 
terfall, we  observed  an  elderly  man  sit- 
ting in  a  meditative  posture,  on  a  little 
mound  of  earth,  watching,  asLanghorne 

says, 

"  The  wave  that  wandered  by." 

As  we  approached  him,  he  turned  up  a 
countenance  that  could  not  have  been 
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vanned  by  less  than  seventy  summer 
suns ;  and  a  head  that  could  not  have 
bleached  by  less  than  as  many  winters. 
There  was  something  so  rural,  and  so 
agreeable  in  the  idea  of  spending  half 
an  hour  in  such  a  retirement,  that  we 
involuntarily  seated  ourselves  beside  the 
old  man  ;  and  as  unceremoniously  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  him.  His 
discourse  was  that  of  a  well  informed 
peasant,  and  his  diction  that  of  an  old 
man  who  has  acquired  confidence  by  a 
long  intercourse  with  the  world. 

"  I  think,  old  man,"  said  my  uncle, 
this  would  be  a  happy  part  of  the  coun- 
try, in  these  troublesome  times  of  which 
we  read  in  history.  It  is  so  shut  out  on 
every  side,  that  an  enemy  could  never 
find  them."  The  old  man  cast  his  eyes 
on  the  ground  for  a  moment,  as  if 
counting  the  blades  of  grass ;  and  then 
turning  to  my  uncle,  replied ;  (t  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  stories  of  old 
people  whom  I  have  heard  talk  about 
those  times,  this  country  suffered  sadly 
by  the  Scotch.  Only  go  to  the  top  of 
Kirks  tone  yonder,  and  you'll  find  a  heap 
of  stones  that  would  build  a  city ;  and 
old  folks  say  they  were  heaped  up  as  a 
monument  of  a  battle  which  took  place 
there.  It  is  said,  too,  that  there  was  a 
camp  down  in  yon  meadows  below  the 
town,  where  an  army  was  kept  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  to  drive  the  Scots  away, 
when  they  came  to  steal  sheep  and  cat- 
tle among  these  valleys.  I  believe  that 
this  is  true,  for  our  parson  says  that  he 
has  a  book  that  mentions  all  about  it  ; 
and  you  know  if  it  be  in  a  book,  it  must 
be  true."  "  Without  asserting  every 
thing  to  be  true  which  is  found  in 
books,"  replied  my  uncle,  "  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  was  a  Roman  station 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ambleside,  and  that  it  was  called  Dic- 
tis.  And  according  to  the  best  accounts 
which  I  can  procure,"  continued  my 
uncle,  "  the  camp  was  a  parallelogram, 
165  yards  by  100  j  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  strong  rampart  and  a  ditch.  A 
part  of  the  Conors  Xerviorum  Dicten- 
tium  was  stationed  here.  It  is  likewise 
said,  that  about  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  many  ruins  of  the  ancient  Ambog- 
lana  of  the  Romans  were  to  be  seen 
here.  Roman  bricks  were  found  in  the 
station,  as  well  as  urns,  coins,  glass  lach- 
rymals, etc.  "     **■  Quernstones  and 

lachrymals,"  replied  the  old  man  in  as- 
tonishment, "  I  never  saw  or  heard  of 
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any  such  things  about  Ambleside."  "I 
perhaps  ought,"  said  my  uncle,  "  to  ex- 
plain these  terms.  Quernstones  were 
small  millstones  with  which  the  soldiers 
ground  their  corn  for  bread ;  and  lach- 
rymals are  "     "Weeping  mugs," 

replied  my  father.  "  My  uncle,"  ob- 
served my  sister,  "  has  mounted  his  an- 
tiquarian hobby,  and  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  it  gallop  with  him  from 
Manchester  to  Old  Carlisle,  as  it  often 
does.  It  is  the  most  unmanageable 
steed  that  ever  man  mounted ;  for  it 
never  can  be  stopped."  "Whether  my 
uncle  overheard  my  sister's  remarks,  or 
he  was  offended  at  my  father's  very  vul- 
gar explanation  of  the  word  lachrymal, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  he  dismounted  from 
his  hobby,  and  gave  the  bridle  to  the 
winds. 

"  The  cool  bracing  air  of  these  hills," 
my  sister  remarked,  "  must  conduce 
very  much  to  the  health  and  strength  of 
the  inhabitants."  The  old  man  again 
seized  the  idea  to  introduce  some  more 
of  his  traditional  lore  ;  for  he  appeared 
to  have  been  a  careful  preserver  of  old 
stories,  all  of  which  he  firmly  believed. 

HUGH  HIRD, 

Ci)c  Croutbeck  Giant, 

"  That  this  country  has  produced 
strong  men,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  is 
clear  from  Hugh  Hird,  the  Troutbeck 
giant."  e:  "Was  he  something  remark- 
able ?"  enquired  my  uncle.  "  He  was 
a  stronger  man  than  either  Sampson  or 
Tom  Hickathrift,"  he  replied.  "  What 
strange  associations,"  whispered  my  sis- 
ter, "  take  place  in  the  minds  of  the  un- 
educated. 1  have  no  doubt  but  he  con- 
siders the  story  of  Tom  Hickathrift 
equally  authentic,  as  that  of  Sampson  !" 
"  And  where  did  the  Troutbeck  giant 
live  ?"  said  my  uncle.  "  He  lived  in 
Troutbeck,  to  be  sure,"  answered  the 
old  man.  e:  When  they  built  Kentmere 

Hall  you'll  have  heard  of  Kentmere 

Hall  ?  one  Gilpin  lived  at  it — "  "  I 
hope,"  said  my  father,  "  the  existence 
of  the  Troutbeck  giant  in  no  wise  de- 
pends upon  our  knowledge  of  Kentmere 
Hall."  "  No,"  replied  the  old  man,  ra- 
ther piqued,  "Hugh  Hird  was  dead 
and  gone,  long  before  you  were  born. 
And  if  you  dispute  it,  you  may  go  into 
Troutbeck,  and  enquire'for  Hird  House, 
and  Hird  parrock,  and  Hird  brig,  and 
Hugh  Hird  wife  park ;  and  youll  find 
them  all.  The  very  house  where  he 
CC 
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lived  was  part  of  it  standing  since  I  re- 
member, though  it  is  pulled  down  now.'' 
"  But  what  connexion  had  Kentmere 
Hall  with  all  this  ?"  enquired  my  fa- 
ther.     "  None  at  all/'  replied  the  old 
man  ;  "  but  when  they  built  it,  ten  men 
had  for  a  long  time  been  trying  to  lift 
one  end  of  a  beam  ;  and  they  could  not 
stir  it.    But  while  they  were  at  dinner, 
Hugh  Hird  came  by,  and  laid  it  up 
himself."     "Such  a  man,"  observed 
my  father,  "  would  make  a  rapid  pro- 
gress at  the  dinner  table."  "  Yes,"  said 
the  old  man,  "  he  had  an  excellent  ap- 
petite.   Once,  a  long  time,  before  post- 
boys and  mail-coaches  were  invented, 
Lord  Dacre,  who  lived  then  just  over 
these  hills,  hired  him  to  go  to  London 
to  tell  the  king  about  some  Scotch  free- 
booters who  came  down  on  the  dark 
winter  nights  to  rob  his  brother's  sheep 
pastures  at  Naworth  Castle.  Hugh 
Hird  set  off  on  foot  to  London,  a  terrible 
journey  then  to  what  it  is  now.  When 
he  got  thither,  the  king  behaved  very 
well  to  him,  and  asked  him  what  he 
would  have  for  dinner  ?     He  said  they 
might  cook  him  the  sunny  side  of  a  we- 
ther.    This  puzzled  the  king  and  all 
his  attendants  most  sadly.     At  length 
they  found  out  that  a  wether  was  a 
sheep,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  they 
could  tell  which  was  the  sunny  side. 
When  they  were  nearly  all  puzzled,  the 
king  bethought  himself  the  sun  shone 
on  all  sides  of  a  sheep  ;  and  he  there- 
fore ordered  the  whole  sheep  to  be  cook 
ed,  which  Hugh  Hird  devoured  for  his 
dinner.    When  lie  had  done,  he  stroked 
down  his  waistcoat,  and  told  the  king 
that  he  had  not  got  so  good  a  dinner 
since  he  left  Troutbeck."    "  Indeed,' 
said  my  father,  "  I  think  the  mail-coach 
would  travel  to  London  and  back  for 
less  expence  than  Hugh  Hird.    Half  a 
dozen  such  men  would  be  enough  to 
make  a  famine  in  the  country." 

CALGARTH  SCULLS. 

"  If,"  said  my  sister,  "  such  a  man  as 
Hugh  Hird  could  possibly  come  again, 
he  wouU  be  astonished  at  the  alterations 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  country 
since  his  days?"  "  He  would  indeed," 
replied  the  old  man ;  "  but  I  never  heard 
tell  of  his  coming  again."  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  any  body  coming  again  ?" 
enquired  my  father.  "  O  yes !"  an 
swered  the  old  man,  "  very  often.  The 
sculls  at  old  Calgarth  Hall  are  proofs 


of  that."     "  What !"  said  my  father 
did  the  skulls  come  again  ?"     "  Cer- 
tainly they  did,"  he  replied.      "  You 
see,"  continued  our  garrulous  acquain- 
tance, "  long  since,  long  before  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  built  yon  fine  house 
by  the  water  side,  there  was  one  Philip- 
son  lived  at  old  Calgarth.     And  there 
was  an  old  man  and  his  wife  lived  in  a 
ottage  of  their  own,  partly  in  Philip- 
son's  estate.     This  place  Philipson  was 
very  anxious  to  buy,  but  the  old  folks 
would  not  sell  it.    He  tried  every  kind 
means  to  win  them,  but.  they  would 
not  part  with  it.      They  went  almost 
every  day  to  Calgarth  for  broken  meat  ; 
for  Philipson  was,  like  the  present  ow- 
ner, very  charitable  to  the  poor.   And  it 
happened  once  when  they  went,  that  the 
servants  gave  them  a  whole  pie,  into 
which  had  been  put  some  silver  spoons. 
When  they  had  got  about  half  way  over 
the  park,  the  servants  pursued  them, 
and  took  the  spoons  from  them.  They 
were  then  taken  up  and  hanged  for 
stealing ;  and  Philipson  got  the  cottage." 
"  It  is  almost  like  Naboth  and  his  vine- 
yard," said  my  uncle,  "  which  we  read 
of  in  the  Bible."     "  That  story,"  an- 
swered the  old  man,  "may  be  taken  from 
this,  for  any  thing  I  know.  However 
Philipson  was  sadly  tormented ;  for  as 
soon  as  they  were  buried,  their  sculls 
came  and  stood  in  one  of  the  rooms  ; 
and  he  could  not  get  clear  of  them.  If 
he  took  them  away,  they  were  back 
again  next  morning.  And  I  have  heard 
a  man  say,  that  lived  there,  that  he  has 
seen  them  beat  to  powder,  and  thrown 
into  Windermere,  but  they  were  there 
again  when  he  got  up."    "  There  prob- 
ably may,"  said  my  uncle,  "  be  some 
foundation  for  the  story  of  Hugh  Hird; 
but  there  can  be  none  for  the  scull  sto- 
ry."   "  As  far  as  1  can  learn,"  said  Mr. 
Green,  "  the  real  story  is  simply  this. 
In   former  times,  when  the  catholic 
clergy  were  compelled  to  setk  safety  in 
retirement,  from  the  persecution  of  the 
reformers — for  all  reform  is  attended 
with  confusion — a  pious  hermit  retreat- 
ed to  Calgarth  ;  and  turned  one  of  the 
rooms  into  a  cell ;  and  these  sculls  were 
brought  thither  for  devotional  purposes. 
As  to  their  indestructible  properties, 
what  they  may  have  possessed,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say  ;  but  I  believe  they 
are  gone  now.    Paintings  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  several  other  saints,  with 
'  which  the  walls  of  the  room  are  covered 
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clearly  prove  the  truth  of  my  state- 
ment." "  If,"  said  the  old  man,  rather 
angrily,  "  you  believe  the  Testament, 
you  must  this  story ;  for  you  will  find 
that  Golgotha  meant  the  '  place  of  a 
skull and  Golgotha  and  Calgarth  are 
so  near  alike,  that  they  must  have  both 
one  meaning !" 

Though  we  had  been  much  amused 
with  the  old  man's  garrulity  ;  we  grew 
tired  of  it  when  he  began  to  assert  such 
extravagances.  We  therefore  bade  him 
good  bye,  and  returned  to  the  inn. 

The  evening  was  most  delightfully 
spent  among  the  different  walks  in  this  j 


neighbourhood  ;  all  of  which  we  found 
minutely  described  in  a  Guide  to  the 
Lakes  which  Mr.  Green  has  just  pub- 
lished, and  which  we  purchased  for  our 
future  pilot. 

The  sun  went  down  remarkably  clear, 
and  promised  a  fine  day  for  our  mor- 
row's journey  ;  and  I  retired  to  my 
room  to  write  an  account  of  this  day  s 
ramble,  and  to  tell  you  how  much  I  am 

Your  loving  brother, 

LEONARD  ATKINS. 

Ambleside,  August,  1820.. 


MEMOIR 
Of  the  Rev.  John  Barwick,  D.  D. 
Felloie  of  St.  Johns  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Dean  of  Durham  and  St.  Paul's; 
Founder  of  the  Witherslack  Cha- 
rity, in  the  County  of  Westmorland.  

Collected  and  written  expressly  for  the 
Lonsdale  Magazine. 

That  powerful  circumstances  elicit 
powerful  characters,  is  a  truth  which 
reason  suggests  and  which  experience 
confirms.  Many  an  individual  who 
might  have  pursued  "  the  noiseless  te- 
nor of  his  way,"  without  attracting  the 
public  attention,  has,  by  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  public  events,  been  compelled 
into  public  notice.  In  any  trying  pe- 
riod, the  real  man  is  unveiled.  When 
vice  can  stalk  at  large,  with  impunity, 
we  may  expect  to  see  the  genuine  villain 
develope  himself.  But  if  times  of  gene- 
ral laxity  give  greater  licence,  and  amp- 
ler scope  to  the  depraved  inclinations  of 
the  vicious  ;  they  likewise  give  a  bright- 
er lustre  to  the  unshaken  constancy  of 
the  virtuous.  The  man  who  can  retain 
his  integrity  in  times  of  public  delin- 
quency, is  truly  deserving  the  title  of 
great.  Such  are  reflections  which  na- 
turally arise  on  studying  the  life  and 
character  of  Dr.  Barwick.  A  man  who 
spent  his  active  life  in  discharging  his 
duty  to  God  and  his  king,  as  became  a 
minister  and  a  subject. 

John  Barwick  was  born  April  20th, 
1612,  at  Witherslack,  in  Westmorland. 
His  grandfather,  Nicholas  Barwick,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  of 


that  name  at  Fair  Rigg,*  near  Staveley, 
in  Cartmel.  George  Barwick,  the  son 
of  this  Nicholas,  and  father  of  Dr.  Bar- 
wick, married  Jane  Barrow,  a  name  still 
prevalent  in  that  country.  George  Bar- 
wick had  five  sons.  Nicholas  and  Wil- 
liam were  bred  up  to  husbandry,  and 
each  of  them  inherited  a  small  estate  at 
the  death  of  their  father,  and  settled  in 
the  country.  Edward,  the  youngest, 
was  put  apprentice  to  a  herald  painter 
in  London,  and  became  eminent  in  his 
profession.  John  and  Peter  were  brought 
up  scholars  and  sent  to  Cambridge,  and 
both  rose  to  high  respect  in  the  church. 

John  Barwick  whose  life  alone 
forms  the  subject  of  the  present  article, 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  Witherslack  school ;  at  that  time 
much  less  ably  conducted  than  at  pre- 
sent. As  he  grew  up  he  was  removed 
to  Sedbergh  school,  where,  under  Mr. 
Gilbert  Nelson,  he  acquired  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  At 
this  school,  it  was  Mr.  Nelson's  practise 
to  teach  his  pupils  to  perform  the  Latin 
and  Greek  tragedies  in  character;  a 
plan  which  induced  them  to  study  the 
language  with  unusual  diligence. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  sent 


*  The  orginal  account  of  the  family,  is  in 
Latin.  And  the  family  residence  is  there 
called  Bella  Lira.  This  from  the  other  par- 
ticulars of  the  place,  as  being  near  Staveley 
in  Cartratl,  can  only  refer  either  to  Fair  Rigg 
orFiddler  Hall  ;  (formerly,  Fiddler  Haugh  ;) 
neither  of  which  answer  to  Bella  Lira.  * 
CC  2 
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to  Cambridge,  where  he  pursued  his 
studies  with  unremitting  assiduity,  un- 
der the  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fother- 
gill.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  neg- 
lect those  exercises  which  are  condu- 
cive to  health.  Pitching  the  bar  and 
playing  at  football  were  among  his  fa- 
vourite amusements.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, he  renounced,  in  consequence  of 
breaking  a  fellow  student's  collar  bone, 
nor  could  he  ever  after  be  persuaded  to 
join  in  that  sport.  Music  formed  the 
occupation  of  his  leisure  hours,  a  science 
in  which  he  excelled. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Barwick  had  taken  his 
Bachelor's  degree,  the  troubles  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament  com- 
menced; in  which  it  was  Mr.  Bar- 
wick's  fortune  to  have  a  deep  concern. 
His  singular  piety  and  hearty  devotion, 
though  they  exempted  him  from  any 
suspicion  of  favouring  the  Royal  cause, 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  puritans 
and  the  calvinists,  who  were  then  aim- 
ing at  universal  sway  both  in  church 
and  state.  Dr.  Brownrigg,  in  speaking 
of  Dr.  Barwick,  said,  "  1  wonder  that 
Mr.  Barwick,  no  ill  man  in  other  res- 
pects, does  not  yet  abstain  from  that 
form  of  worship  which  he  must  needs 
know  will  be  disagreeable  to  our  excel- 
lent parliament,  and  not  very  acceptable 
to  God  himself." 

Mr.  Barwick  however  was  no  stickler 
for  private  interest.  To  fear  God  and 
the  king  constituted  the  end  of  all  his 
actions.  Hearing  that  the  king  was 
straightened  for  money,  he  promoted  a 
small  subscription  among  the  loyal  par- 
ty of  his  college,  which  was  carefully 
transmitted  to  the  king.  This  action, 
though  trivial  in  itself,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  friendship  which  ended  only 
with  Mr.  Barwick's  life,  and  which  his 
Majesty  left  as  a  legacy  to  his  son  Char- 
les II.  By  this,  his  Majesty  was  as- 
sured of  the  good  faith  of  the  college ; 
and  afterwards,  being  yet  more  embar- 
rassed, he  applied  for  the  college  plate. 
This  was  instantly  surrendered.  But 
Cromwell,  whose  piety  had  little  to  do 
with  his  conscience,  being  apprized  of 
this  design,  sent  a  party  of  armed  pea- 
sants to  intercept  the  treasure  in  its 
passage  to  the  king.  But  Mr.  Barwick, 
who  was  as  active  in  doing  good  as 
Cromwell  was  in  doing  evil,  sent  the 
treasure  along  by-roads,  and  thus  elud- 
ed the  vigilance  of  Cromwell.  So  warm 
did  Mr.  Barwick  feel  in  the  Royal  cause, 


that  he  published  a  small  tract  against 
the  National  Covenant;  but  Cromwell 
seized  all  the  copies  he  could  find  and 
destroyed  them.  So  angry  was  the 
righteous  Parliament  at  these  proceed- 
ings, that  the  members  of  the  univer- 
sity were  seized;  some  of  them  sent,  as 
an  old  book  of  that  day  says,  to  the 
isles  of  America,  and  others  imprisoned 
in  ships.  They  were  even  offered  for 
sale  by  one  of  the  parliament  army, 
named  Rigby. 

Mr.  Barwick  however  escaped  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  concealed  himself.  Here 
Mr.  Barwick  was  made  chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  appointed  to 
carry  on  a  secret  negociation  with  the 
king.  In  this  important  business  he 
manifested  the  most  unshaken  loyalty, 
and  the  most  unwearied  diligence.  He 
obtained  acquaintance  with  all  who  were 
secretly  attached  to  the  king.  He  like- 
wise dressed  many  of  his  Majesty's 
faithful  adherents,  in  the  character  of 
pedlars,  who  under  the  pretence  of  car- 
rying small- ware,  picked  up  intelligence 
for  Mr.  Barwick,  from  the  Parliament 
party.  This  intelligence  was  carefully 
transmitted  to  the  King,  through  the 
medium  of  other  pedlars,  without  ex- 
citing any  suspicion. 

Mr.  Cresset  and  Mr.  Royston,  a  book- 
seller in  London,  both  co-operated  with 
Mr.  Barwick  in  these  plans ;  and  by 
their  assistance  chiefly,  Charles  II.  re- 
gained his  father's  throne. 

One  of  their  methods  of  conveying 
secret  intelligence  was  very  ingenious. 
Mr.  Royston  bound  up  some  of  the 
books  with  Mr.  Barwick  s  letters  in  the 
inside  of  the  cover,  and  gave  them  a  se- 
cret mark  on  the  outside.  These  were 
sent  off  with  other  merchandise;  and  the 
king,  when  they  came  into  his  neigh- 
bourhood appointed  persons  to  purchase 
the  books  thus  marked,  and  ripped  them 
open.  No  letters  thus  sent,  were  ever 
discovered. 

When  Charles,  deceived  by  the  fair 
promises  of  the  parliament,  determined 
to  make  peace  with  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects, he  employed  Mr.  Barwick  to  ne- 
gotiate for  him  ;  but,  though  he  was 
strenuous  to  conciliate,  and  anxious  to 
restore  peace,  his  ardour  and  his  elo- 
quence were  alike  vain.  For  immedi- 
ately after,  a  public  vote  was  passed, 
"  That  it  should  be  treason  for  any  per- 
son whatsoever  to  deliver  any  message 
to  the  king,  or  to  receive  mty  jotter  or 
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message  from  him,  without  consent  from 
both  houses  of  parliament." 

The  king  was  then  imprisoned  in  Ca- 
risbrook  Castle  in  the  isle  of  Wight. 
Yet  Mr.  Barwick  contrived  a  very  cu- 
rious cipher,  which  he  conveyed  to  the 
king,  and  by  which  he  communicated 
with  him.  This  cipher  was  drawn  on 
a  sheet  of  paper  in  columns,  and  ran 
from  1  to  692.  The  following  is  a  part 
of  the  first  three  columns. 


1 

ab 

70 

af 

132 

A.  2 

ad 

71 

ar 

133 

3 

ac 

73 

ap 

134 

By  this  means  the  words  were  divid- 
ed into  syllables,  and  the  proper  figures 
selected  and  arranged  for  expressing  the 
syllables.  The  first  column  was  for 
the  more  readily  finding  the  syllable. 

Most  of  his  Majesty's  letters,  written 
in  cipher,  had  been  sent  through  the 
post,  directed  for  Mr.  James  Van  Delft, 
Dutch  Mercliant  in  London.  These 
were  received  at  the  post  office  by  Mr. 
Edward  Barwick.  One  Bostock,  em- 
ployed about  the  post  office,  gave  infor- 
mation of  these  suspicious  letters ;  in 
consequence  of  which  both  John  and 
Edward  Barwick  were  apprehended. 
Mr.  John  Barwick  received  intimation 
of  his  fate  just  in  time  to  destroy  all 
his  letters  and  ciphers.  And,  though 
this  exasperated  parliament,  it  prevent- 
ed any  direct  charge  from  being  sub- 
stantiated against  him.  In  his  examin- 
ation he  contrived  to  clear  his  brother 
Edward,  who  was  consequently  liberat- 
ed ;  but  Mr.  John  Barwick  was  thrust 
into  a  noisome  dungeon  in  the  Gate 
House  of  Westminster.  In  three  days 
he  was  brought  up  for  examination; 
and,  as  no  direct  charge  could  be  ad- 
duced against  him,  they  threatened  him 
with  the  torture.  But  he  remained  un- 
moved amidst  all  their  abuse.  They 
then  endeavoured  to  allure  him  with 
promises  of  rich  rewards,  if  he  would 
give  information  respecting  the  plots  in 
which  they  supposed  him  to  be  con- 
cerned. His  close  confinement,  added 
to  his  bodily  infirmity,  threatened  his 
speedy  dissolution  ,•  and,  as  if  to  hasten 
his  end,  they  sent  him  to  the  Tower, 
and  placed  him  under  a  most  morose 
jailor.  They  still  continued  to  threaten 
him  ;  asserting  that  their  reason  for  re- 
moving him  to  the  Tower,  was,  that  he 
might  be  nearer  the  rack.    Here  he  was 


left  in  a  small  cell,  where  the  windows 
were  nailed  up  with  boards,  to  intercept 
both  the  light  and  air ;  a  dreadful  situ- 
ation for  a  person  labouring  under  a 
consumption  of  the  lungs.  He  was  also 
denied  the  use  of  writing  materials, 
and  the  privilege  of  seeing  his  friends. 

His  Majesty  who  was  then  lying  at 
Worcester,  with  the  Scots  army,  being 
informed  of  Mr.  Barwick's  imprison- 
ment, exclaimed,  "  I  well  know  that 
faithful  servant,  and  hearty  honest  man, 
who  for  my  sake,  and  that  of  all  my 
loyal  subjects,  has  been  treated  with 
great  indignity,  and  suffered  the  utmost 
hardships.  But  now  the  time  is  at 
hand,  when  I  shall  either  with  these 
arms  succour  him,  and  the  rest  of  my 
dearest  friends,  that  groan  under  the 
yoke  of  this  usurpation,  or  willingly  lay 
down  my  life  for  them. 

In  this  confinement,  he  lived  in  the 
most  abstemious  manner,  giving  him- 
self up  entirely  to  God  and  religion. 
With  much  solicitation,  one  of  his 
friends  was  permitted  to  visit  him  ;  and 
as  the  jailor  shewed  him  to  his  cell,  he 
said,  ff  Every  good  man  must  love  and 
admire  him,  as  a  wonderful  example  of 
Christian  piety,  if  he  was  not  such  an 
enemy  to  the  present  government." 
His  friend  was  much  rejoiced  to  find 
his  health  so  far  recovered,  when  he  ex- 
pected to  see  him  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  His  temperance  both  of  body 
and  mind  had  had  a  very  salutary  effect 
in  restoring  his  health.  Such  an  effect 
had  Mr.  Barwick's  pious  resignation 
upon  the  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  Tow- 
er, that  he  daily  took  his  family  to  Mr. 
Barwick's  cell  to  hear  prayers,  and  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  from  his  hands. 
He  also  had  his  infant  daughter  bap- 
tized by  him  ;  and  ultimately  resigned 
his  office  under  the  fanatical  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  return  to  his  occupa- 
tion of  cabinet  maker,  which  he  said, 
"  was  more  honest,  though  less  grace- 
ful." 

During  this  tedious  confinement,  his 
Majesty  was  brought  to  the  block ;  and 
Mr.  Barwick  prepared  to  yield  to  the 
fate  of  his  master,  and  follow  the  steps 
of  his  Saviour  who  had  laid  down  his 
life  for  the  world. 

At  length  some  of  Mr.  Barwick's  bit- 
terest enemies  dying,  he  was  released 
from  his  prison  ;  after  which  he  spent 
some  time  with  his  aged  parents,  and 
in  different  places,  before  he  could  ar» 
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range  matters  so  as  to  engage  in  the 
cause  of  Charles  II.  as  he  had  done  in 
that  of  Charles  I. 

Cromwell  now  began  to  quarrel  with 
those  through  whose  instrumentality 
he  had  acquired  such  exorbitant  power. 
This,  Mr.  Barwick  considered  a  favour- 
able omen,  and  seized  every  opportunity 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  Royal 
cause.  This  coming  to  the  ears  of  the 
new  government,  it  was  proposed  that 
all  those  who  favoured  the  exiled  prince 
should  be  put  to  death  ;  but  Cromwell, 
who  knew  they  were  too  numerous  to 
be  easily  destroyed,  contented  himself 
with  laying  heavy  exactions  on  them, 
and  oppressing  the  clergy  to  the  ut- 
most ;  threatening  the  crudest  impri- 
sonment against  any  one  who  should 
either  preach  or  read  prayers  accord- 
ing to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  By  this  interdict,  Mr. 
Barwick  was  denied  his  priestly  func- 
tion ;  for  he  says  in  a  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  that  he  dare  not 
read  either  the  Apostle's  Creed,  the 
Psalms  of  David,  or  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
because  they  are  found  in  the  Common 
Prayer  Book  !  Mr.  Barwick  now  be- 
gan to  employ  his  time  in  spiriting  up 
the  Royal  party  in  England,  and  writ- 
ing to  his  Majesty  at  Brussels.  He 
formed  powerful  connexions  in  the 
king's  favour  both  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  and  was  very  successful 
in  raising  money  for  his  Majesty's  sup- 
port abroad. 

Among  the  most  valuable  of  those 
whom  Mr.  Barwick  drew  over  to  the 
Royal  cause,  were  Lord  Thomas  Mid- 
dleton,  a  Welch  gentleman,  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  and  others.  Colonel 
Venables  appeared  a  suitable  person, 
and  every  means  were  tried  to  secure 
his  interest,  in  Avhich  he  succeeded.  He 
next  procured  Colonel  Redman,  in  Ire- 
land, to  join  the  party;  and  Colonel 
Cloberry  in  Scotland,  who  afterwards 
was  prevailed  to  lend  his  interest.  Mr. 
Barwick,  who  all  this  time  kept  up  a 
close  correspondence  with  his  exiled  so- 
vereign, now  found  his  long  and  arduous 
labours  verging  towards  success.  All 
that  seemed  now  wanting,  was  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  General  Monk,  who 
was  lying  with  a  powerful  army  in  Scot- 
land. In  order  to  accomplish  this,  Mr. 
Barwick  exerted  the  utmost  energy  of 
his  active  mind.  He  applied  to  the 
king  to  write  himself  to  General  Monk, 


and  undertook  to  convey  the  letter  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  could  not  miscar- 
ry ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  General 
would  be  surrounded  by  nothing  but 
the  King's  friends.  This  letter  was  re- 
ceived by  General  Monk,  but  he  gave 
no  promise  of  co-operating  with  the 
Royalists.  This  conduct  puzzled  both 
Mr.  Barwick  and  the  king.  Still  they 
entertained  a  warm  hope  that  the  plan 
would  ultimately  succeed ;  and  when 
Cromwell  died  ;  and  the  General  pro- 
ceeded towards  London,  he  retained  the 
same  incomprehensible  silence. 

His  Majesty  appointed  a  Commission 
in  London,  empowered  to  act  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Barwick,  till  affairs 
should  be  so  far  restored  to  proper  order 
as  not  to  need  his  farther  assistance. 
About  this  time,  some  letters  from  the 
King  to  Mr.  Barwick  fell  into  the  ene- 
mies hands,  some  of  the  loyalists  were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  General  Monk 
approached  the  city,  without  declaring 
his  intentions.  When  every  thing  ap- 
peared at  the  worst,  General  Monk  pub- 
lished his  intentions  to  oppose  the  ex- 
isting government.  What  a  day  of  re- 
joicing was  this  in  London.  Bonfires 
and  illuminations  were  general  through 
the  city,  and  the  sound  of  liberty  again 
echoed  through  the  streets. 

Soon  after  this,  General  Monk  de- 
clared for  the  King,  the  parliament  was 
dismissed,  and  a  new  one  convened,  by 
whose  command  Charles  II.  was  pro- 
claimed through  the  kingdom.  Mr. 
Barwick  was  immediately  despatched  to 
Breda,  where  his  Majesty  then  was ;  he 
preached  before  the  King  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  and  was  afterwards  made 
one  of  his  Majesty's  chaplains.  At 
Breda  he  had  an  important  and  delicate 
duty  to  perform — that  of  securing  from 
the  King  the  fulfilment  of  those  pro- 
mises which  he  had  previously  made  in 
his  Majesty's  name,  all  of  which  were 
gracefully  complied  with. 

After  his  Majesty's  accession  to  the 
throne,  one  of  the  first  duties  he  dis- 
charged, was  that  of  restoring  the  ruin- 
ed church  ;  and  here  Mr.  Barwick  had 
an  opportunity  of  not  only  serving  his 
friends,  but  of  proving  his  own  disin- 
terested generosity.  He  appeared  only 
to  feel  anxious  for  the  promotion  of  those 
who  had  served  the  Royal  cause,  with- 
out ever  suffering  a  thought  of  his 
own  affairs  to  interfere.  After  having 
modestly  refused  the  offer  of  several 
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bishoprics,  he  was  compelled  by  the 
King  to  accept  the  Deanery  of  Durham, 
whither  he  immediately  repaired.  His 
large  revenue  he  laid  out  chiefly  in  re- 
pairing the  dilapidated  premises  belong- 
ing the  church,  feeding  the  poor,  and 
entertaining  strangers.  Here  he  passed 
his  time  happily,  free  from  state  affairs, 
in  which  the  former  part  of  his  life 
had  been  involved,  in  the  exercise  of 
every  Christian  virtue.  His  Majesty, 
who  highly  valued  him,  anxious  to  pro- 
fit by  his  friendship,  sent  for  him  to  ac- 
cept the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  to  which 
he  instantly  consented,  as  he  would  be 
there  more  useful,  though  less  comfort- 
able. Dr.  Barwick,  (for  he  had  now 
taken  his  Doctor's  degree)  was  soon  af- 
ter this  honoured  by  being  chosen  Pre- 
sident of  the  college  of  Presbyters,  or 
Prolocutor. 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  these  hard- 
earned  honours,  for  his  old  complaint, 
which  had  borne  so  heavily  on  him  du- 
ring his  imprisonment,  returned  with 
double  fury.  He  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  leave  London,  because  the  laxity  of 
public  morals  seemed  so  much  to  require 
his  presence.  It  may  serve  to  explain 
the  awful  state  to  which  religion  was 
reduced  in  Charles'  days,  if  we  insert 
an  anecdote  or  two  referring  to  this 
time. — He  had  one  day  walked  out  to 
see  Dr.  Busby,  thinking  that  slight  ex- 
ercise might  be  good  for  his  lungs,  when 
he  was  seized  with  an  immoderate  vo- 
mitting  of  blood.  Some  persons  pass- 
ing by,  and  seeing  him  apparently  at 
the  point  of  death,  exclaimed,  "Behold 
one  of  Baal's  priests  drunk  with  red 
wine,  and  discharging  his  overloaded 
stomach."  So  far  from  feeling  angry  at 
this  unjust  reproach,  he  only  observed 
to  a  friend  near  him,  "  These  calumnies 
ought  to  be  refuted  only  by  our  good 
deeds."  One  clergyman  who,  through 
age,  was  obliged  to  walk  with  a  stick, 
was  said  to  be  drunk  and  unable  to  go- 
vern his  steps.  Another  who  was  dim- 
sighted,  was  looking  about  for  the  place 
to  which  he  was  going,  "  That  parson," 
said  a  scoffer,  "  has  devoured  five  fat 
livings,  and  see  with  what  prying  eyes 
he  is  looking  after  a  sixth." 

He  never  recovered  this  last  efflux  of 
blood,  but  lingered  a  few  weeks  longer, 
during  which  time  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  God  and  to  private  devotion. 
He  expired  on  the  22d  of  October  1664, 
to  the  no  small  regret  of  all  the  truly 


religious  part  of  the  community. 

One  little  anecdote  we  shall  give  on 
the  best  authority,  but  without  com- 
ment.— Two  years  after  Dr.  Barwick's 
death,  the  fire  of  London  took  place,  in 
which  all  St.  Paul's  church  was  con- 
sumed, except  that  part  of  the  choir 
under  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
perform  his  public  duty ;  and  a  little 
oratory  where  he  daily  retired  for  pri- 
vate devotion. 

In  Dr.  Barwick's  will,  after  leaving 
a  number  of  legacies  to  his  relations, 
servants  and  friends,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing bequest : — 

"  And  whereas  the  village  or  hamlet 
of  Witherslack,  the  place  of  my  nati- 
vity, is  four  or  five  miles  distant  from 
the  Parish  church,*  and  is  cut  off  from 
it  by  the  interposition  of  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  twice  every  day ;  and  is  both  trou- 
blesome and  dangerous  for  passage, 
especially  for  burial  of  the  dead,  from 
the  said  village,  my  will  and  mind  is, 
that  the  whole  profits  of  the  said  Rec- 
tory t  be  in  the  first  place  employed  in 
and  upon  purchasing,  enclosing,  and 
consecrating  of  a  parcel  of  ground,  to  be 
made  a  church-yard,  and  annexed  to 
the  said  chapel  of  Witherslack  afore- 
said, (wherein  the  Right  Reverend  Fa- 
ther in  God,  George,  now  Lord  Bishop 
of  Chester,  has  been  pleased  to  promise 
me  his  paternal  care  and  favour,)  and 
after  the  said  church-yard  shall  be  pur- 
chased, enclosed,  and  consecrated,  as 
aforesaid,  (or  if  the  inhabitants  of  Wi- 
therslack shall  be  indifferent,  or  as  well 
contented  to  bury  their  dead  at  the  new 
church  yard  or  parish  church,)  then  all 
the  issues  and  profits  of  the  said  Rectory 
to  be  employed  forward  in  manner  and 
form  following,  and  my  said  brother 
Doctor  to  convey  the  same  accordingly 
to  some  inhabitants  of  Witherslack  a- 
foresaid,  or  other  fit  trustees.  Videlicit, 
six  and  twenty  pounds  yearly  thereof  to 
the  curate  of  Witherslack,  for  the  time 
being,  as  an  augmentation  to  his  salary, 
provided  that  he  be  in  the  holy  order  of 
priesthood,  that  he  be  diligent,  and  con- 
formable to  perform  the  office  of  the 
Church,  at  all  such  times  as  by  law  and 
laudable  custom  is  required  ;  that  he  be 
of  a  pious,  sober,  and  peaceable  life  and 
conversation ;  that  he  keep  a  school 
within  the  hamlet,  and  teach  the  chil- 
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dren  of  the  inhabitants  gratis ;  that  he 
be  diligent  in  catheehising  the  children 
and  servants  of  the  said  inhabitants, 
particularly  in  the  chapel ;  that  he  in- 
struct, the  said  inhabitants,  particularly 
out  of  the  homilies  of  the  church,  set 
forth,  or  to  be  set  forth  by  particular 
authority ;  but  that  he  do  not  pre- 
sume to  preach  unless  he  be  found  suf- 
ficiently enabled,  and  be  thereunto  li- 
censed by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 
Forty  shillings  thereof  to  the  Vicar  of 
Lazonby,  for  the  time  being,  for  a  small 
augmentation  of  his  vicarage.  Four 
pounds  more  half  yearly  to  be  deposited 
into  the  hands  of  the  churchwardens  of 
the  said  chapelry,*  to  be  employed  and 
laid  out  as  occassion  may  require,  upon 
necessary  repairs  of  the  said  chapel,  and 
to  provide  utensils  and  ornaments  for 
the  same,  with  advice  and  consent  of 
the  curate  ;  and  every  chapelwarden  to 
be  accountable  for  the  said  four  pounds, 
in  the  usual  manner  as  he  doth  or 
ought  to  account  for  the  parish  money 
coming  into  his  hands.  Ten  pounds 
more  to  be  employed  by  the  trustees, 
to  place  forth  apprentices,  mend  the 
highways,  or  to  be  given  in  portions  in 


marriage  with  maids  born  within  the 
said  chapelry,  by  such  proportions,  and 
according  to  such  orders  as  my  execu- 
tors shall  cause  to  be  set  down  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  settlement.  The  residue 
of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  said  Rec- 
tory, (incident  charges  in  gathering  or 
otherwise  managing  the  same  being  first 
defrayed,)  to  be  employed  and  disposed 
with  and  as  the  ten  pounds,  or  any  of 

the  uses  mentioned.  Item,  my  will 

is,  that  my  executors  bestow  forty 
pounds  in  good  and  useful  books  to  be 
sent  down  to  Sedbergh  school  to  the 
library  there." 

It  will  be  evident  from  a  slight  glance 
at  Mr.  Barwick's  life,  that  he  was  a 
great  instrument  in  the  Restoration. 
He  was  entrusted  with  all  his  Majesty's 
secrets  ;  engaged  in  all  his  plans,  and 
the  principal  promoter  of  those  mea- 
sures which  seated  Charles  on  the 
throne.  This  he  did  through  a  con- 
sciousness of  duty,  and  not  through 
any  hope  of  reward.  He  was  a  man  of 
exemplary  piety,  and  of  unshaken  loy- 
alty. "  He  feared  the  Lord  and  the 
king,  and  meddled  not  with  those  who 
were  given  to  change." 


I   WISH   THEM,  I  CONFESS, 


OR  MANAGED  BETTER,    OR  ELSE  MAN  AG  D  LESS. 


Co  rljc  (Ccntmcl, 

Mr.  Centinel  ! 

I  made  a  visit  to  an  old  friend  the 
other  day — a  schoolmaster.  I  found 
him  seated  in  a  rude  bower  in  his  gar- 
den ;  his  spade  was  stuck  in  the  earth  ; 
his  coat  was  thrown  on  the  quickset 
hedge.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  many 
years ;  and  his  countenance  was  so  al- 
tered, I  could  scarcely  recognize  him. 
His  pleasant  Grecian  nose  was  painted 
with  a  red  nob,  decorated  with  pimples. 
His  ruby  lips  were  shrivelled  and  pale. 
His  eyes,  instead  of  smiling  in  their 
pulpy  bed,  glistened  with  a  blearish 
stare.  I  was  shocked  ;  but,  as  if  indif- 
ferent to  his  appearance,  expressed  my 
gladness  at  seeing  him,  and  entered  into 
conversation. 


•^WUherslack. 


COWPER. 

II. — This  is  a  sweet  retirement,  Hen- 
ry. It  is  the  place  you  and  I,  when 
young,  fancied  we  should  love.  How 
often  did  we  imagine  happiness  in  free- 
dom from  our  tasks  !  I  dare  say  your 
scholars  cast  many  a  longing  eye  to  this 
pleasant  retreat. 

Henry. — Robert,  I  did  not  expect 
this.  Why  add  to  my  vexation  the  bit- 
terness of  taunts  ?  Fortune  has  favour- 
ed you — she  frowns  on  me.  But  is  it 
generous  to  aggravate  the  poignancy  of 
griefs?  I  thought  in  you  I  had  a 
friend,  but — 

R. — Henry,  I  am  still  your  friend. 

H. — Then  tell  me  not  of  happiness. 
No,  Robert,  those  days  are  gone.  Look 
yonder's  my  school;  'tis  now  quiet; 
yonder  you  see  some  of  my  pupils! 
They  are  now  happy.  Here,  in  this 
solitude,  I,  their  master,  am  tormented 
with  never  ceasing  trouble. 
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R. — What  can  have  so  changed  you, 
Henry  ?  You  were  once  gay  and 
sprightly — now  you  appear  morose  and 
sullen — your  temper  was  naturally  good. 
You  are  in  the  situation  you  wished. 
You  are  respected.  You  have  no  fa- 
mily cares.  What  can  be  the  reason  of 
this  unpleasant  alteration  ? 

H. — I  am  a  schoolmaster. 

R. — Well,  that  is  a  very  honourable 
office. 

H. — Honourable  it  may  be  ;  but  did 
you  ever  know  a  schoolmaster  happy  ? 

R. — I  should  think  that  the  various 
dispositions  of  children  required  much 
ingenuity;  but  that  the  office  itself 
might  be  rendered  very  pleasant  and 
instructive.  It  would  be  a  delight  to 
perceive  their  gradual  improvement  in 
learning,  and  iheir  orderly  and  affec- 
tionate obedience. 

H. — You  still  are  fanciful.  You  have 
read  Thompson,  I  see.  O,  'tis  heavenly 
*'  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot." 
Fine,  very  fine  !  Had  Thompson  a 
schoolful  of  rebellious  scoundrels  ?  Was 
his  life  daily  and  hourly  tormented  with 
vexatious  complaints,  with  ingratitude, 
with  insults  ?  No,  Robert,  schoolmas- 
ters have,  beyond  comparison,  more  of 
these  little  inquietudes  of  life,  which, 
when  accumulated  and  repeated,  em- 
bitter all  his  comforts.  He  toils,  and 
toils,  and  is  never  nearer  the  end  of  his 
labour.  Each  morning  he  has  the  same 
round  of  duty,  each  day  the  same  cares, 
each  night  the  same  fears.  His  youth, 
his  manhood,  his  learning,  his  vigour, 
his  mind  and  body,  are  all  engaged  and 
consumed  in  promoting  the  good  of  o- 
thers.  And,  at  last,  worn  out  with  sor- 
row and  vexation,  more  frequently  than 
age,  unpitied  and  unlainented,  he  dies, 
in  poverty  and  distress. 

R. — You  give  a  deplorable  account  of 
your  office,  Henry.  There  may  be  some 
truth  in  what  you  say,  but,  I  really 
must  confess,  you  seem  to  me  to  have 
sadly  overcharged  your  miseries  :  or,  if 
not,  that  much  of  their  acuteness  and 
even  production,  must  originate  from 
the  intemperance  of  your  own  mind. 
Children  have  always  appeared  to  me 
to  possess  a  lively  gaiety,  a  pleasing  art- 
less disposition,  easily  governed,  docile, 
and  loving  ;  grateful  for  favours  receiv- 
ed, dependent  on  hopes,  flattered  with 
kind  attention. 

H. — Again,  Robert,  I  must  say  you 
are  fanciful.  You  have  no  school ;  you 
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have  no  means  of  judging  rightly. 
What  does  Bruyere  say  ?  "  Children  are 
haughty,  disdainful,  choleric,  envious, 
inquisitive,  selfish,  lazy,  fickle,  fearful, 
intemperate,  liars,  dissemblers,"  etc. — 
What  does  Seneca  say  ?  "  Children  are 
always  fretful,  and  naturally  given  to 
complaints." — "  How,"  as  Terence  says, 
"  do  children  bite  and  scratch  for  the 
smallest  trifles."  Do  these  shew  an  a- 
miable  disposition  ?  No,  Robert,  you 
may  leisurely  cast  up  your  accounts, 
weary  yourself  with  worldly  concerns, 
and,  in  the  evening,  fondle  your  smil- 
ing brats  ;  but  you  do  not  consider  what 
cares  and  vexations  their  instruction, 
during  the  day,  has  given  their  school- 
masters. They  have  to  manage  the 
worst  characters ;  they  must  make 
scholars  of  blockheads,  convert  obstinacy 
into  love,  drive  the  idle  to  diligence, 
break  the  unruly.  In  short,  from  little 
perverse,  ignorant  creatures,  they  must 
form  the  lovely,  amiable  youth. 

R. — It  certainly  is  the  great  part  of 
a  schoolmaster's  duty,  to  rectify  the  ha- 
bits of  his  pupils  and  inculcate  good 
principles.  But  does  not  the  commu- 
nication of  knowledge  to  willing  disci- 
ples, who  hang  upon  your  lips,  smile 
when  you  smile,  sorrow  when  you 
frown,  who  admire  your  learning,  vene- 
nerate  

H. — Hold,  Robert,  hold  ;  into  what 
region  of  romance  are  you  travelling  ? 
Loved,  revered  !  That's  impossible.  I 
have  told  you  what  judges  of  character 
have  said  of  the  nature  of  children  in 
general.  But  my  scholars  are  worse 
than  any  other  set  of  imps.  They  are 
lying,  disorderly,  and  mischievous  to 
the  extreme.  And,  as  for  learning,  I 
am  sure  a  lesson  costs  more  thumps, 
than  I  used  to  get  for  a  week. 

R. — Then  you  do  correct  them  ? 

H. — Do  correct  them  !  There's  no 
doing  without.  Am  I  going  to  allow 
them  to  be  their  own  masters  ?  No,  if 
I  did  not  whip  some  every  day,  my  au- 
thority, my  proper  dignity,  would"  soon 
be  diminished. 

R. — Don't  you  think,  whipping  is  a 
barbarous  mode  of  punishing  ? 

H. — No,  I  do  not :  it  was  practised 
in  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  most  polite 
ages. 

R. — Indeed  !  but  only  towards  slaves. 

H. — Robert,  still  you  betray  your  ig- 
norance. What  says  Juvenal  f  "In- 
stantis  domini  vi?'gamq\\e  tenentis  f 
DD 
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Here  rod  is  mentioned  by  name,  and 
the  master  holding  it.  Again,  Achilles 
is  said  to  be  "  metuens  virg-a?" — fearful 
of  the  rod.  Is  this  no  authority  ?  But 
you  have  never  read  the  classic  lore. 
Have  you  never  heard  of  the  famous 
Arbilius  ;  how  did  he  get  his  fame,  but 
by  the  use  of  this  weapon  ?  Who  were 
more  clever  than  Lily  and  Rytwise,  first 
masters  of  St.  Paul's  school  ?  Who  so 
renowned  as  Busby  ?  Have  you  never 
read  the  book  of  that  most  famous  writ- 
er, Fostius  Ring :  de  ratione  studii ; 
"  proinde  felices, — mind,  Robert,— feli- 
ces  pueros  voco,  qui  pneceptorum  plagis 
coguntur  ad  scribendum."  1  call  these 
boys  happy  whom  the  masters  flog  to 
write.  But  why  should  I  multiply  au- 
thorities? It  is  as  plain  as  a  pike's 
staff  to  every  body  who  has  got  a  grain 
of  common  sense,  or  who  has  read  the 
classics,  that  the  rod  was  always  esteem- 
ed fundament  ally  useful. 

R. — But  who  invented  the  rod  or  first 
applied  it  in  schools  ? 

H. — That  is  a  question  which  would 
require  a  deeper  research  into  the  classic 
store  of  antiquity,  than  these  trouble- 
some children  will  allow  me  to  make. 
Whoever  did  first  use  it,  deserves  a 
place  among  the  demi-gods.  His  sta- 
tue should  be  erected  in  every  school, 


in  the  front  of  which  should  be  placed, 
as  an  altar,  a  commodious  flogging  stool. 
He  must  have  been  a  man  of  profound 
intellect.  What  penetration  to  disco- 
ver, with  such  accuracy,  the  amazing 
virtue  which  lies  concealed  in  a  few 
twigs  !  How  versed  in  philosophy  to 
discover  the  intimate  connection  between 
matter  and  mind,  and  the  wonderful 
improvement  effected  in  the  latter,  by 
some  power  communicated  to  the  for- 
mer !  Yes,  Robert,  my  practice  and 
experience  compel  me  to  say,  that  the 
rod  is  a  most  invaluable  instrument  of 
correction. 

R. — Well,  then,  if  this  instrument 
be  so  estimable,  why  do  you  not  correct 
those  irregularities  you  deplore,  and  pu- 
nish those  insults  you  lament  ? 

H. — I  do.    I  flog  them  heartily. 

R. — You  obtain,  then,  their  submis- 
sion and  obedience. 

H. — No :  those  boys  are  worse  than 
any  others  possibly  could  be.  Our  mas- 
ter, you  know,  used  to  whip  us,  and  we 
minded  him,  but  these  reprobates,  the 
more  fiercely  I  scold,  the  more  vehe- 
mently I  rail,  the  more  deeply  I  cut, 
the  more  vexatious  and  revengeful  they 
become. 

ROBERT. 


PRIDE  AND  PERYERSENESS: 

A  TALI-  FOUNDED  ON  FACTS. 


"  Fallacia  alia  aliam  trudif."  Tcren. 


The  scene  was  such  as  will  ever  exist 
in  my  remembrance.  A  soul  hovering 
over  the  boundary  between  life  and 
death — fate  behind,  and  fearful  appre- 
hensions before  it.  It  was  a  struggle  of 
mental  and  of  mortal  agony.  "The  worm 
that  never  dieth"  had  already  begun  to 
gnaw  upon  the  conscience.  The  tor- 
ments of  futurity  were  even  then  realiz- 
ing themselves  in  anticipation.  The 
eye  was  wildly  rolling  in  the  maddened 
frenzies  of  desperation.  The  quivering 
lips  were  muttering  unintelligible  ex- 
clamations. The  expression  of  the  fea- 
tures was  furious.    And  the  whole  body 


was  writhing  in  convulsive  contortions. 
Short,  however,  was  the  duration  of  a 
paroxysm  so  thrilling  to  the  senses. 
Death  soon  dispatched  his  victim,  and 
left  us  in  a  pause  of  the  most  momen- 
tous silence. 

I  had  never  before  witnessed  the  mor- 
tal pangs  of  a  dying  fellow-creature ; 
and,  though  some  of  my  youthful  com- 
panions had  been  snatched  away  from 
my  side,  my  eye  beheld  not  their  part- 
ing moments,  and  they  were  thence  soon 
forgotten.    But  then  I  saw  life  flit  from 

the  dying  pillow  then  I  saw  black 

clouds  of  guilt  frowning  upon  the  ghast- 
ly countenance,  and  darkening  the  cold 
dead  brow.  I  saw  a  subject  of  despair 
quit  her  "  tenement  of  clay"  to  mingle 
her  soul  with  discontented  spirits.  I 
saw  and  shuddered,  as  death  thus  pass- 
ed before  my  eyes  clad  in  all  his  gorgon 
terrors.  And  in  that  softening,  but  aw- 
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iul  moment  an  impression  was  stamped 
upon  my  mind,  so  deep  that  dissolution 
can  only  deface  it. 

"  Oh  religion,  religion,"  exclaimed 
my  reverend  friend,  as  we  returned 
from  this  appalling  scene,  "  thou,  and 
thou  only  art  our  peace  in  time  and  in 
eternity.  Thou,  and  thou  only  canst 
beguile  death  of  his  sting,  and  disarm 
the  "king  of  terrors."  Impelled  by 
thee,  die  soul  at  its  departme  mounts 
up  to  heaven  on  the  bright  sun-beams 
of  hope  ;  while  the  lifeless  body  shrouds 
itself  up  in  smiles  of  peace  and  compo- 
sure. Deprived  of  thee,  the  soul  gravi- 
tates to  the  pit  of  darkness,  there  to  in- 
herit its  natural  heirship  of  misery. 
Care  you  not  for  religion,  ye  slaves  of 
pleasure  ?  What — will  you  want  no 
kind  friend  to  close  your  eyes  at  the  last 
trying  moment ! — none  to  cheer  you  in 
your  last  farewell !  Will  you  want  no 
consolation?  Think,  if  the  narcotics 
of  pleasure  should  then  lose  their  influ- 
ence, what  will  be  your  condition.  Your 
dreams  will  then  have  left  you  to  grasp 
with  realities.  Your  hopes  will  have 
perished  in  spite  of  your  wishes,  and 
you  will  have  no  attendants  then  to 
surround  you  but  a  train  of  most  dread- 
ful yet  necessary  consequences.  Your 
state  will  be  all  that  is  alarming,  when 
it  should  be  all  that  is  consoling.  But 
if  you  should  then  find  that  you  want 
a  friend  to  cheer  and  console  you — that 
friend,  if  you  will  credit  me,  is  Reli- 
gion. 

"What  a  sight  have  we  just  seen. 
Death  and  the  upbraidings  of  conscience. 
Let  it  be  a  lesson  to  thy  youth,"  (said 
the  clergyman  as  he  parted  from  me. 
My  eyes  followed  him  to  the  rectory, 
and  when  he  entered  they  let  fall  a  tear. 

Every  effect  has  its  cause.  Yet  the 
cause  may  be  long  in  unfolding.  The 
penetration  of  the  clergyman  probably 
aided  him  in  his  conjectures  concerning 
the  cause  of  the  dying  woman's  distress ; 
but  to  me  at  that  period  death  seemed 
to  be  a  cause  of  the  utmost  distress  to 
all.  1  did  not  then  know  the  poor  suf- 
ferer's history  ;  1  have,  however,  since 
heard  it,  and  think  there  might  be  cause 
enough  in  her  former  conduct  to  convert 
her  dying  pillow,  though  it  had  been 
composed  of  the  softest  down,  into  such 
pointed  thorns. 

Mary  had  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. The  eldest  son  was  the  flower  of 
her  offspring.      He  was  the  choicest 


blossom  of  manhood  that  the  village  con- 
tained.    His  fine  athletic  form  his 

ruddy  and  open  countenance,  those 
proud  characteristics  of  a  country  swain, 
found  their  way  into  every  female  heart. 
But  there  was  an  honesty  in  the  rustic, 
which  scorned  to  take  any  advantage 
from  such  flattering  auspices.  He  had 
a  fancy  and  a  choice  of  his  own,  and 
that  object  who  had  the  fortune  to  at- 
tract them  was  the  only  one  whom  he 
would  deign  to  countenance.  The  ge- 
nerally stiff  forms  of  country  beauty 
were  beheld  with  an  eye  of  indifference 
or  scorn  ;  while  the  slender  and  more 
elegant,  though  less  blooming  daughters 
of  the  town  met  with  more  regard. 

When  the  full  age  of  maturity  had 
swollen  his  form  into  fine  proportions 
and  symmetry  of  limb,  he  had  then  in- 
deed just  claims  to  female  notice.  u  He 
was  the  tightest  fad,"  the  country  wives 
would  say,  "  et  ivver  was  born."  At 
this  flattering  period  of  his  life  when 
every  bright  eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  a 
gentleman  with  his  family  retired  to  the 
neat  white  cottage  which  fronts  the  vil- 
lage green.  He  had  two  servants  with 
him ;  one  in  the  capacity  of  cook,  and 
the  other  in  that  of  his  lady's  maid. 
The  tall,  straight,  slender  figure  of  the 
last  caught  John's  attention.  Her  fair 
complexion — her  sloe-black  eyes — her 
neat  dress,  and  genteel  motion,  had  long 
been  'painted  in  his  imagination — but 
now  the  adored  object  of  his  fancy  was 
actually  at  intervals  before  him.  No 
wonder  then,  though  she  was  far  from 
being  a  regular  beauty,  that  she  had  al- 
lurements enough  for  John's  captiva- 
tion.  Woman's  keenly  inquisitive  eye 
soon  saw  this,  and  their  voluble  tongues 
as  soon  whispered,  that  he  had  "  sar- 
tanh/  a  hankering  efter  'er"  At  the  first 
country  wake  that  followed  this  beauty's 
entrance  into  the  village,  the  whole  af- 
fair was  settled  according  to  their  sur- 
misings.  J ohn  had  the  courage  to  offer 
this  fair  one  his  hand,  and  to  lead  off 
the  dance  with  her.  Her  excellence 
again  was  manifest.  Her  gracefulness 
— her  superior  breeding  excited  his  ad- 
miration— she  was  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, "  as  beauteous  as  an  angel." 

John  felt  the  full  impetus  of  her 
charms ;  and,  as  the  fondness  of  a  fool- 
ish mother  had  ever  indulged  him,  in 
all  his  desires,  he  had  no  idea  for  a  mo- 
ment of  withstanding  it.  The  merits 
of  this  beloved  object  never  entered  his 
PD  2 
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mind — he  was  too  much  dazzled  with 
the  splendour  of  what  he  judged  more 
than  a  perfect  exterior.  For  his  mind 
was  but  narrow  ;  and,  though  in  some 
other  respects,  such  as  in  buying  a  horse 
or  selling  a  cow,  he  perhaps  showed 
more  than  ordinary  acumen,  still  his 
reasoning  faculty  was  far  from  being  a- 
cute.  A  long  course  of  indulgence  in 
all  his  extravagant  wishes,  and  the  ar- 
dent expectations  of  a  disposition  natu- 
rally sanguine  had  given  him  a  full  and 
uncontrollable  determination  in  all  his 
purposes  ;  so  that  he  was  disabled  from 
yielding  the  least  to  opposition.  His 
spirit,  too,  was  naturally  high  and  stub- 
born :  and  what  was  worse,  from  the 
easy  circumstances  of  his  father,  it  had 
never  once  been  humbled.  Nor,  from 
the  easy  disposition  of  his  mother,  had 
his  whimsical  wishes  ever  been  thwarted 
in  their  objects.  Sach,  he  naturally 
enough  expected  would  be  the  case  in 
his  amour  with  his  charming  Ellen. 
But  there  however,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  he  was  disappointed.  The  in- 
telligence had  no  sooner  reached  his  fa- 
ther's ear,  than  he  was  cautioned.  "  If," 
said  he,  "  you  had  placed  your  affections 
upon  the  daughter  of  any  neigbouring 
farmer,  whose  industrious  habits  and 
frugal  disposition  promised  fair  for  an 
advantageous  match,  your  choice  had 
then  met  with  my  warmest  approbation. 
Or  had  some  of  their  servant  girls, 
whose  management  of  a  dairy  and  care- 
fulness in  other  particulars  were  likely 
to  make  some  amends  for  the  defects  of 
her  purse,  taken  your  liking,  I  should 
even  then  have  little  interfered.  But 
that  you  should  actually  be  mad  in  love 
with  a  proud,  ignorant,  worthless  flirt, 
whose  extravagance  and  pride  are  sure 
to  beggar  you,  is  a  circumstance  to 
which  you  surely  cannot  expect  me  to 
be  favourable.  Know,  therefore,  young 
man,  if  you  are  so  foolish  as  to  disre- 
gard my  counsel,  you  may  and  shall 
dispense  with  my  assistance.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind.  '  As  you  make  your 
bed,  so,'  for  me,  (  you  may  lie.'  " 

His  hitherto  kind  and  indulgent  mo- 
ther upon  this  occassion  also  opposed 
him.  She,  like  her  husband,  was  of  a 
penurious  disposition.  The  love  of  mo- 
ney had  engrossed  their  whole  souls,  and 
impoverished  the  growth  of  more  gene- 
rous and  expansive  principles.  To  the 
blind  and  capricious  goddess  they  had 
sacrificed  their  own  social  affections; 


and  were  naturally  led  by  an  infe- 
rence from  their  own  feelings,  to  con- 
clude that  their  son's  duty  was  to  follow 
their  devoted  example.  This  singulari- 
ty of  inward  conformation  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  own  union  :  and  as 
that  union  had  been  productive  of  all 
the  limited  advantages  of  which  it  was 
capable,  they  had  no  conception  that 
any  superior  advantages  could  be  ob- 
tained from  any  other  differently  found- 
ed union  whatever.  Truly,  simularity 
of  disposition  may  be  the  basis  of  do- 
mestic comfort,  but  can  never  be  the 
summit  of  it.  There  wants  the  cement 
of  pure  esteem  and  genuine  affection  to 
bind  the  souls  together  before  the  ma- 
trimonial paradise  can  be  completed. 
There  wants  the  summer  temperature 
of  love  to  make  the  buds  of  peace  ex- 
pand and  blow,  ere  their  fruit  burst  in- 
to the  temperate  joys  of  their  own  per- 
fection. Apathy  and  frigid  indifference 
are  but  the  insensible  torpors  of  a  win- 
ter season — but  neutralized  enjoyments. 

Ardent, however,  and  extremely  impe- 
tuous was  John's  passion,  and  he  as  firm- 
resolved  to  let  it  have  its  own  course. 
His  parents  might  keep  their  cursed 
money,  and  their  more  cursed  counsel 
too.  "  Am  I  to  be  eternally  controlled 
j  by  them  ?  For  the  sake  of  their  vile 
trash  to  become  the  slave  of  their  pet- 
tish humours  ?  And  their  wisdom,  I 
suppose,  is  to  guide  me  in  the  choice  of 
a  wife — me,  a  boy — incapable  of  acting 
for  myself!  Wisely  contrived  enough, 
fond  parents,  but  not  yet  accomplished. 
I  know  what  you  are  after.  That  foul 
hag,  the  miller's  daughter,  with  a  fi- 
gure as  shapeless  as  one  of  her  father's 
sacks  of  meal,  and  a  face  as  round  and 
inexpressive  as  any  turnip — is  allotted 
me,  just  because  her  father  has  loads  of 
money  to  give  her,  and  a  fine  estate,  as 
they  say,  to  fend  on.  But  we  are  not 
yet  married,  recollect.  No,  nor  till 
heaven  and  hell  unite,  ever  will." 

•John  followed  up  this  doughty  reso- 
lution. He  visited  the  stately  Ellen 
more  frequently,  and  more  openly  ;  and 
she  apparently  received  him  with  in- 
creasing delight.  But  Ellen  in  her 
heart  had  no  real  affection.  The  name 
of  wife,  and  the  prospect  of  having  mo- 
ney to  garnish  her  person,  were  dearer 
objects  to  her  than  all  the  graces  of 
.John's  person.  Could  she  become  pos- 
sessed of  these  without  John,  John  then, 
for  her,  might  live  or  die  at  discretion. 
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But  she  saw  that  to  obtain  these,  John 
was  to  be  taken  into  the  bargain,  and 
that  allurements  would  be  necessary 
till  that  bargain  could  be  secured.  On 
the  other  hand  John's  love  was  of  that 
hot  and  determined  kind  which  nothing 
can  cool  or  baffle ;  as  is  generally  the 
case,  where  it  originates  not  in  a  regard 
for  the  qualities  of  its  object.  He  felt 
he  loved  her,  but  he  knew  not  why  nor 
cared  wherefore.  She  was  handsome, 
and  that  was  enough  for  him. 

As  the  connexion  became  more  seri- 
ous, John's  parents  again  exerted  their 
parental  prerogative  ;  and  he  again  dis- 
regarded them,  but  with  feelings  of  in- 
dignity which  led  him  to  a  separation. 
He  repaired  to  his  uncle,  a  farmer  in 
the  neighbouring  township,  under  whom 
he  acted  the  part  of  head-man  or  upper 
servant.  With  this  relative  he  conti- 
nued nearly  a  year,  in  the  lapse  of 
which  his  father  and  he  became  more 
reconciled,  and  changed  a  few  visits  to 
each  other.  John  too  had  been  promis- 
ed a  prodigal's  reception  if  he  would  re- 
turn ;  yet  had  not  the  adroitness  to  pe- 
netrate the  actuating  motive.  To  a 
man  so  avaricious  as  his  father,  a  ser- 
vant's wages  in  addition  to  other  con- 
comitant expenses,  were  esteemed  beg- 
gary. And  who  would  quarrel  with  a 
son  about  a  worthless  woman,  if  that 
son  could  prevent  a  ruin  of  all  others 
the  most  distressful?  John,  however, 
had  no  objection  to  return  home,  for  he 
had  found  service  to  be  but  service, 
even  with  a  relation  :  yet,  to  prevent 
future  disturbances,  he  was  determined 
to  be  married,  ere  he  again  entered  his 
father's  threshold  in  his  former  capaci- 
ty. With  this  view  he  paid  his  parents 
another  visit,  and  after  a  long  hesitation 
at  last  ventured  to  mention  his  purpose 
to  his  mother.  But  at  the  words  "  mar- 
riage with  Ellen,"  his  mother  became 
enraged  beyond  measure.  Her  eyes 
sparkled  with  more  than  human  resent- 
ment ;  and  she  swore  with  the  most  ir- 
ritated malignity,  ' '  That  vile  strum- 
pet shall  never  call  me  mother — would 
to  God,  I  might  sooner  follow  my  son 
to  his  grave  !"  The  woman's  vehe- 
mence, her  accents  and  emphasis  filled 
John  with  dismay.  He  paused  awhile, 
till  his  wounded  pride  and  stupid  senses 
had  rallied  themselves ;  and  then  in  a 
fit  of  desperation,  told  her  to  her  utter 
astonishment,  "  that  Ellen  either  should 
call  her  mother,  or  she  should  have  her 


wish,  3  and  follow  him  to  his  grave." 
His  altered  countenance — his  wild  and 
unintelligible  looks — showed  the  fixed 
purpose  of  this  avowal,  as  he  hurried 
away  from  her  in  the  most  outrageous 
displeasure. 

John  now  gave  himself  up  entirely  to 
the  extremities  of  his  passions.  Love 
and  revenge  overcame  all  the  other  feel- 
ings of  his  nature ;  and  the  small  share 
of  filial  affection,  which  had  hitherto 
tempered  his  resentment,  now  evapo- 
rated before  the  red  hot  fire  of  his 
fury.  Like  all  the  wilful  and  stubborn 
John  was  ungrateful.  Former  kind- 
nesses were  lost  upon  him  if  he  was  ever 
opposed  ;  and  real  and  imaginary  inju- 
ries were  regarded  with  the  same  ran- 
cour till  they  were  expiated  by  ven- 
geance. All  the  indulgences,  therefore, 
which  the  fondest  of  mothers  had  pre- 
I  viously  granted  him,  were  forgotten  in 
J  this  frantic  moment,  or  only  remember- 
ed to  her  disadvantage — for  what  un- 
favourable construction  will  an  unge- 
nerous and  malicious  mind  not  put  up- 
on the  purest  motives  and  most  disin- 
terested actions  ?  Yes,  there  is  a  ser- 
pent-like principle  that  secretly  twinea 
itself  around  the  natures  of  some,  which 
when  fed  by  the  bread  and  nourished 
by  the  milk  of  kindness,  will  only  there- 
by gather  strength  to  requite  the  bene- 
volent intention  by  stinging  its  bene- 
factor. 

After  he  had  experienced  this  rebuff, 
John  retired  to  his  Ellen.  The  keen 
dark  resolve  was  lurking  in  his  eye,  and 
a  kind  of  proud  melancholy  shaded  his 
brow.  Ellen  beheld  the  state  of  his  mind 
with  an  interested  anxiety.  She  feared  a 
storm  was  approaching,  and  was  solici- 
tous about  the  pitiless  object  upon  whom 
it  should  spend  its  fury.  She  therefore 
desired  him  to  unbosom  himself;  and 
with  a  tender  but  hypocritical  eye  hang- 
ing upon  him,  told  him,  that  by  telling 
her  his  sorrows  his  mind  would  unbur- 
den itself ;  and  whatever  was  the  cause, 
she  would  participate  in  its  effects.  But 
notwithstanding,  John  long  continued 
"  nursing  his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm." 
At  length  he  gave  her  a  laconic  account 
of  his  late  reception,  but  therein  omitted 
the  answer  he  had  returned  his  mother. 
This  omisssion  was  fatal  to  him,  for  it 
set  Ellen's  selfishness  upon  the  rack  of 
invention.  She  imagined  this  quarrel 
with  his  mother,  might  occassion  a 
breach  between  John  and  herself;  and 
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then  all  those  golden  dreams  which  had 
been  so  long  fostered  by  the  proud  fan- 
cies of  her  imagination,  would  vanish. 
This  silence  of  his,  too,  thought  she, 
forbodes  me  no  good.  A  blow  may  be 
directed  against  the  root  of  my  hopes, 
and  I  must  endeavour  to  prevent  it.  If 
I  fail,  my  present  suspence  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  certainty,  which,  however, 
painful  a  disappointment  it  may  prove, 
will  still  be  more  tolerable  than  this  un- 
easy state  of  uncertainty.  I  will  spur 
him  ;  he  will  then  either  move  forward, 
or  become  restive.  No  matter  how  I 
come  beyond  him,  for  if  I  succeed  the 
fond  fool  will  forgive  me,  and  "his  old 
greedy  parents  cannot  live  forever. 

Hence  Ellen  put  on  a  long  face,  and 
at  last  began  to  weep  and  wail  most  pi- 
teously.  Her  long  and  reiterated  sob- 
bings soon  disturbed  John's  ireful  re- 
flections ;  and  he  in  his  turn  became 
alarmed  for  his  darling  Ellen.  "  What 
is  the  matter,  my  dear,"  cried  he,  in  an 
expressive  tone  of  affectionate  feeling ; 
"-Are  you  unwell,  my  dear  Ellen?  or 
what  troubles  you  ?  Tell  me,  my  Ellen, 
tell  me."  Ellen's  assumed  sorrow  now 
was  excessive,  and  that  teasing  art 
which  often — alas,  too  often  ! — charac- 
terizes the  conduct  of  the  fair  under  a 
shew  of  false  modesty,  was  hastening 
away  Ellen  from  his  presence.  But 
John  was  not  so  to  be  tampered  with, 
though  he  was  too  blind  to  this  femi- 
nine motive.  He  seized  her  by  the 
arm,  and  compelled  her  to  stay.  "Stay," 
said  he,  "  stay,  Ellen — if  you  love  me, 
stay.  Speak  the  cause  of  your  grief, 
and  if  I  can  sooth  it  with  any  consola- 
tion which  I  can  afford  you — it  is  done, 
Ellen.  Ah,  Ellen,  you  know  that  I 
love  you.  Tell  me  why  you  weep 
so — I  pray  you  tell  me."  "  Touch  me 
not,"  said  Ellen.  "  I  am  ruined — leave 
me,  if  you  love  me."  **  God  forbid  that 
you  should  be  so,"returned  he;  "explain 
yourself,  Ellen,  or  I  witt  leave  you — I 
can  endure  this  no  longer."  u  I  am 
with  child,  John,"  muttered  she  half 
intelligibly ;  "  Oh,  cover  me  from  my 
•Jiame,  or  I  am  totally  ruined  !"  "With 
child — with  child  !"  exclaimed  he,  as 
if  his  intellect  was  lost  in  his  astonish- 
ment, and  leaving  go  his  hold  as  if  he 
had  been  paralysed — "  then  let  him  co- 
ver your  shame  who  was  the  cause  of  it 
— 1  never  will.  And  you  have  used 
me  thus,  have  you,  Ellen?  Parents 
and  lovers  all  alike.    You  shall  be  both 


obeyed.  1  will  cover  your  shame, 
Ellen  Farewell." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
Ellen's  confusion  in  finding  that  she 
had  overshot  her  mark.  She  retired, 
blushing  with  shame  and  anger :  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
found  herself  unable,  from  real  sorrow, 
to  check  the  tears  which  from  artifice 
had  first  begun  to  flow.  She  feared, 
though  she  was  altogether  innocent  of 
that  with  which  she  had  charged  her- 
self, that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to 
convince  John  to  the  contrary,  if  he 
should  ever  call  again  to  see  her ;  and 
then  how  could  she  bear  her  shame  be- 
fore him.  Yet  she  was  allowed  to  be 
handsome,  and  could  soon,  she  thought, 
gain  another  captive,  as  good  if  not  bet- 
ter than  he ;  "  therefore  let  him  go — 
for  I  never  liked  the  booby — no  not  I." 

As  John  journied  home  to  his  uncle's, 
his  wounded  pride  and  abused  confi- 
dence distracted  him.  "  I  will  not  out- 
live this,"  soliloquized  he,  "  though  I 
burn  in  hell  for  it.  Will  /  be  held  up 
to  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  the  whole 
world — will  /  be  laughed  at  in  every 
company — and  that  on  thy  account, 
thou  false  perfidious  Ellen  ?  But  exult 
not  so  soon — thou  hast  not  yet  triumph- 
ed over  me — I  have  a  spirit  within  me 
that  shall  not  yet  be  insulted  by  any 
cursed  woman  alive,  whatever  be  her 
relation  to  me,  or  whatever  love  I  have 
shewn  her  But  I  know  I  am  hated 
and  abhorred  of  all  men.  I  have  never 
yet  been  used  like  a  human  being — no 
not  even  by  my  parents — and  fool  I  have 
been  to  suffer  it.  And  another,  too, 
must  possess  my  Ellen,  and  that  as  it 
were  in  my  arms.  But  by  all  that  ex- 
ists, I  will  not — nay  I  cannot  endure  it. 
Her  form  lives  in  my  very  soul — she 
haunts  me." 

By  such  illiberal  and  perverted  re- 
flections as  these,  John  when  he  arrived 
at  home,  wrought  himself  into  absolute 
desperation.  He  gave  way  to  the  furi- 
ous blasts  of  his  whirlwind  passion,  and 
under  the  impulse  of  the  moment — oh 
sad  to  tell ! — went  into  his  uncle's  bam 
and  hanged  himself.  To  what  a  fatal, 
tragic  end  did  his  un  governed  and  mis- 
placed passions  lead  him  ! 

The  shock  which  his  poor  mother 
sustained  at  the  news  of  this  shocking 
catastrophe,  was  of  the  most  alarming 
nature.  For  many  days  she  continued 
to  rave  with  distraction :  and,  if  she 
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had  not  been  narrowly  watched,  she 
would  certainly  have  encountered  a  si- 
mular  fate.  At  length  the  stingings  of 
her  conscience  partly  relented  their 
ranklings ;  and  she  became  calm  and 
gloomy.  A  few  years  elapsed  and  the 
circumstance  seemed  to  have  escaped 
her  memory  :  her  former  habits  return- 
ed. The  closing  scene,  however,  re- 
newed the  guilty  impression,  and  though 
the  infirmities  of  age  had  gradually 
ushered  into  her  frame  the  secret  work- 
ings of  decay — still  her  mind  was  not 
ennervated  in  its  faculties.  Her  soul 
was  the  seat  of  sensibility ;  and  memory 
recalled  past  events  with  a  tangible  pow- 
er upon  it. 

But  Ellen  received  the  news  of  John's 
destruction  with  less  irksome  emotions. 
True  she  felt  upon  the  occassion  ;  but 
her  feelings  were  not  more  active  than 
those  of  any  other  individual — at  least 
if  they  were  it  was  more  owing  to  the 
dissappointment  of  her  visionary  hopes, 
than  to  any  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  an 
affectionate  lover.     She  was,  therefore, 
soon  reconciled,  and  as  report  became 
silent,  her  mind  became  easy.  Other 
admirers  soon  supplied  the  place  of  the 
unfortunate  John ;  and  in  a  few  [gay 
years  a  sprightly  young  footman  mar- 
ried her.   Awhile  prosperity  dawned  up- 
i  on  their  marriage  state,  they  lived  a- 
;  greeably  if  not  happily ;  but  when  their 
sky  was  overcast  with  the  storms  of  ad- 
versity, their  hearts  then  misgave  them. 
1  Ellen  had  by  this  time  two  childern, 
I  and  was  pregnant  of  a  third.    Her  hus- 
|i  band  addicted  himself  to  drinking,  and 
I  of  course  his  family  became  poor.  Poor 
Ellen  was  now  no  longer  able  to  com- 
pete with  her  gossips  in  finery ;  and 
I  had  hence  no  stay  for  her  mind  in  the 
V  hours  of  cheerless  poverty,      Her  hus- 
band, too,  became  odious  in  her  eyes, 
I  and  their  family  consequently  embroiled 
in  a  continual  quarrel.     John's  tragic 
I;  story  also  recurred  to  her  mind.  He 
I  was  continually  in  her  thoughts — he 
i  haunted  the  wandrrings  of  her"  imagi- 
I  nation  in  the  gasping  state  of  suspension 

I  — in  a  word,  she  wras  miserable.  And 
If  to  subtract  from  her  mental  sufferings, 

II  she  finished  her  life  in  the  agonies  of 
i!  poison. 

Thus  is  crime  partly  punished  even 
In  here,  in  the  presentiments  of  conscience 
1 1  and  the  pangs  of  suicide — "  Oh,  virtue, 
Ij  how  amiable  thou  art ! 
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•  True  I  talk  of  dreams, 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy, 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air, 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  ivind. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 


Sir, 

As  it  has  been  the  custom  in  all  ages 
for  illustrious  personages  to  recount 
their  dreams,  from  the  dream  of  the 
hard  hearted  Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  record- 
ed in  the  book  of  Moses,  to  the  dream 
of  Josiah  Shufnebotham,  Esq.  which 
figures  in  No.  xliii.  of  Blackwood's  E- 
dinburgh  Magazine — I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  dream  of  a  respectable 
gentlewoman  like  myself  may  not  be 
considered  impertinent,  when  introduc- 
ed into  the  pages  of  the  Lonsdale  Ma- 
gazine, especially  as  it  is  in  truth  and 
verity  a  reed  dream,  which  I  suspect 
the  dream  of  the  renowned  Josiah 

Shufflebotham,    Esq.   is   not.  As 

the  subject  I  am  about  to  enter  upon 
is  serious,  I  do  not  wish  to  continue 
in  a  strain  which  some  persons  may  call 
bordering  upon  the  ridiculous.  I  shall 
therefore  come  to  the  point  at  once. 

It  happened  last  Wednesday  evening 
after  supper,  that  I  took  up  a  late  pub- 
lication, Matthew's  Diary  of  an  Invalid, 
which  was  lying  upon  the  table,  and 
read  for  a  couple  of  hours,  previous  to 
retiring  to  bed.  The  part  I  opened 
upon  was  a  description  of  Rome,  its 
sublime  ruins,  its  temples,  and  its  un- 
rivalled St.  Peter's,  that  masterpiece  of 
architecture,  that  cJit;f-d'a?uvre  of  the 
world.  From  thence  I  went  to  Pom- 
peii ;  and  to  the  Campo  Santo,  or  place 
of  public  sepulture  of  Naples,  of  which 
a  most  disgusting  and  horrifying  account 
is  given.  I  mention  these  particulars 
as  they  may  be  thought  in  some  mea- 
sure to  have  had  an  influence  on  what 
followed.  Of  this  however  I  cannot 
myself  form  any  decided  opinion.  I 
wrent  to  my  chamber  with  my  mind 
much  depressed  by  a  heavy  domestic 
affliction  which  has  lately  fallen  on  my 
family,  but  my  thoughts  were  by  no 
means  engrossed  with  the  book  I  had 
been  reading.  There  was  a  sensation 
of  wretchedness  pervading  my  sleep, 
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which  I  cannot  describe,  and  this  was 
followed  by  one  of  the  most  distinct 
dreams  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  I  might 
almost  call  it  a  vision,  it  was  presented 
so  clearly  and  vividly  to  my  view,  or  it 
had  perhaps  more  the  appearance  of  a 
scenic  exhibition,  in  which  I  myself 
bore  a  part,  than  anything  else. 

Methought  I  was  in  a  magnificent 
hall  or  vestibule,  the  floors  and  pillars 
of  which  were  of  the  purest  Parian  mar- 
ble— vases  and  statues  of  bronze,  en- 
riched with  gold,  adorned  the  niches 
and  bases  of  the  pillars.  I  stood  in  the 
midst,  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration. 
At  the  further  end  of  the  hall,  a  grand 
folding  door  of  the  form  of  a  cupola, 
opened,  and  1  beheld  the  familiar  fea- 
tures of  a  beloved  friend,  who  has  laid 
in  the  narrow  house  these  seven  years. 
He  entered,  and  approached  me  with 
that  same  mild,  benevolent  countenance 
with  which  he  was  wont  to  greet  me. 
lie  was  dressed  and  looked  just  as  I 
had  been  used  to  see  him,  except  that 
there  floated  round  his  temples  a  small 
illuminated  circle,  such  as  we  sometimes 
see  depicted  in  paintings  of  our  Savi- 
our. This  did  not  strike  me  as  at  all 
surprising,  but  I  looked  upon  it  as  high- 
ly ornamental ;  nor  did  I  experience 
any  of  those  awful  sensations  while  con- 
versing with  him,  that  I  imagine  I 
should  do  in  the  presence  of  a  superna- 
tural being. 

I  addressed  him  with, "  it  is  long  since 
you  and  I  have  met — very  long."  He 
smiled  and  replied,  "  I  have  been  a  great 
traveller,  and  have  enlisted  under  the 
banner  of  a  great  and  mighty  king." 
"Do  you  find,"  said  I,  (fori  always 
comprehended  him  without  his  explain- 
ing himself,)  "that  the  service  of  that 
king  is  as  delightful  and  as  easy  as  you 
and  I  always  anticipated?"  He  gave 
me  a  sort  of  confused  answer,  but  add- 
ed "  I  am  yet  but  in  a  state  of  proba- 
tion. I  have  much  to  strive  against 
and  much  to  endure  on  account  of  those 
sins  I  committed  when  in  this  your 
world ;  but  one  day  I  shall  attain  to  a 
station  of  glory,  for  I  have  been  signed 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross."  He  turned 
his  brow  towards  me,  and  I  beheld  the 
halo  which  had  encircled  it,  gradually 
descend,  and  condense  into  a  brilliant 
cross  upon  his  forehead  between  the 
eyes.  "  Happy  Erasmus,"  said  I,  in 
an  ecstacy  of  enthusiastic  joy,  "  Ah 
that  I  possessed  that  glorious  assurance 


of  divine  favour ;  but  I  must  still  re- 
main harassed  with  tormenting  doubts. 
There  is  a  dreadful  gulf  to  be  passed  ere 
my  everlasting  doom  is  made  known. 
Oh,  my  friend,  are  not  the  jaws  of 
death  very  terrible  ?" 

"  You  magnify  the  terror  exceeding- 
ly," said  he ;  "  it  is  but  one  great  strug- 
gle and  it  is  over,  and  before  dissolution 
takes  place,  the  body  is  so  weakened  and 
exhausted,  and  the  senses  so  benumbed, 
that  death  seizes  on  us  without  a  wish 
for  resistance.  This  I  well  remember 
was  my  case.  When  I  lay  on  my  death 
bed  a  few  hours  before  my  final  depar- 
ture, my  wife  and  children  were  weep- 
ing around  me.  I  felt  for  a  long  time 
a  keen  sense  of  the  affliction  I  beheld. 
My  bodily  pain  was  intense,  but  I  have 
experienced  pangs  much  more  excruci- 
ating in  former  illnesses.  I  groaned 
for  their  sorrow,  and  for  the  long  sepa- 
ration approaching.  Then  a  stupor 
came  over  me ;  I  felt  that  my  limbs 
were  growing  stiff  and  useless  to  me — 
my  pulses  stopped — there  fell  on  my 
heart  and  on  my  sight  a  sudden  blow, 
and  I  became  a  new  being — free  from 
pain,  free  from  languor  and  perplexity 
— my  limbs  and  sensations  were  light 
and  elastic ;  the  redundant  activity  and 
lightness  we  feel  at  an  early  stage  of 
youth  is  a  faint,  a  very  feeble  likeness 
of  it.  Millions  of  seraphic  forms  met 
and  embraced  me,  with  an  embrace 
more  pure  and  delicious  than  I  had  ever 
in  the  days  of  my  mortality  experienced; 
nothing  resembled  it,  save  the  sweet 
pledges  I  used  to  receive  of  maternal 
affection.  Each  countenance  seemed 
familiar  to  me,  though  I  had  never  seen 
them  on  the  earth. — But  1  still  beheld  the 
cold  clay  I  once  had  animated,  and  be- 
held my  weeping  family,  now  no  longer 
with  emotions  of  anguish  ;  for  I  knew 
that  the  kind  compassion  of  the  all-see- 
ing Jehovah  would  cause  them  to  be 
comforted." 

Here  Erasmus  paused.  "  Proceed," 
I  cried,  "oh  thou  blessed  one.  En- 
lighten my  blind  eyes  in  the  tilings  of 
immortality." 

"  Thus  far,"  replied  he,  with  a  some- 
thing of  awful  dignity  in  his  counte- 
nance and  demeanour,  "  thus  far  am  1 
permitted  to  shew  you  the  secrets  of  the 
spiritual  world;  but  there  are  things 
hidden  from  me  yet,  and  things  which 
are  forbidden  me  to  tell  to  men.  This  will 
I  say  to  you,  I  have  learned  one  truth, 
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which  it  is  of  high  importance  for  you 
to  know.  1  have  felt  the  vanity  of  all 
earthly  pursuits,  all  worldly  desires,  the 
insignificance  of  all  earthly  troubles, 
the  grovelling  puerility  of  all  earthly 
pride  and  grandeur — they  seem  to  me 
now,  as  the  airy  bubbles  that  float  down 
the  streams.  The  vexations  and  the 
triumphs  of  your  world  pass  away  like  a 
shadow — nothing  then  is  durable  but  the 
Eternal  Word.  Oh  then,  my  young 
friend  let  it  be  your  care  to  seek,  like 
her  who  sat  at  Jesus'  feet,  the  one  thing 
needful.  The  world  may  tempt  you  ; 
but  remember  God  warns  you  through 
me — through  my  voice  he  calls  on  you 
.to  seek  him,  and  him  only." 

As  he  thus  spoke,  a  deep  bell  sounded 
in  my  ears;  it  seemed  to  come  im- 
mediately from  the  outside  of  the  ves- 
tibule. "  That  is  the  mass-bell,"  said 
Erasmus  ;  "  let  us  go  and  listen  to  the 
discourse  of  the  good  prelate." 

I  looked  through  the  window,  and 
saw  immediately  opposite  a  magnificent 
portico,  which  seemed  to  be  the  entrance 
to  some  cathedral  or  abbey,  on  the  steps 
in  front  of  it  I  recognized  two  favourite 
young  friends  of  my  own,  Latina  and 
Emilia.  They  were  habited  in  a  sort 
of  conventual  dress,  which  I,  in  my 
dream,  instantly  knew  to  be  the  dress 
of  the  order  of  Grey  penitents.  I  was 
on  the  steps  of  the  portico  with  them, 
without  ever  to  my  knowledge  having 
quitted  the  marble  hall ;  but  I  had  lost 
Erasmus. 

I  experienced  a  degree  of  uneasiness 
on  seeing  these  young  females  thus  ha- 
bited, which  were  it  not  in  a  dream  I 
should  think  unaccountable.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  this  dress  was  a  sort  of  out- 
ward mark  of  a  preparation  for  the  last 
habiliments  the  human  body  is  enve- 
loped in,  and  there  was  a  seriousness  in 
their  manner  that  confirmed  this.  They 
pressed  forward  and  carried  me  along 
with  them  into  the  body  of  the  church  or 
cathedral,  where  high  mass  was  per- 
forming. It  was  thronged  with  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages  and 
classes ;  and  among  them  I  discovered  a 
number  of  females  belonging  to  our  sis- 
terhood, (for  I  was  myself  by  this  time 
become  one  of  them.) 

I  find  it  totally  impossible  to  give  any 
description  of  the  superb  building  we 
were  in.  Nothing  I  have  ever  read  of  or 
thought  of  or  pictured  in  my  own  imagi- 
nation, equals  it  in  sublimitv  and  awful 
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splendour.  I  have  seen  Westminster 
Abbey,  York  Minister,  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral, Canterbury  Cathedral,  the  no- 
ble ruins  of  Fountain  Abbey,  Tintern 
Abbey,  indeed  I  may  say  1  have  seen 
almost  all  the  fine  buildings  contained 
in  Great  Britain  ;  but  I  never  saw  any- 
thing that  would  bear  the  slightest  com- 
parison with  the  beautiful  structure 
raised  by  my  own  sleeping  fancy.  In 
point  of  extent,  it  covered  ground  e- 
nough  for  the  scite  of  a  considerable 
city,  and  its  vast  loftiness  seemed  to 
tower  to  the  heavens,  rows  of  cloisters 
apparently  without  termination  stretch- 
ed on  each  side  of  it,  until  lost  in  impe- 
netrable gloom,  and  so  softened  (as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  finely  describes  it,)  until 
"  buttress  and  buttress  alternately  seem 
formed  of  ebon  and  ivory."  In  the 
midst  of  the  roof,  rose  the  majestic 
dome — soaring  so  truimphantly  that  the 
eye  was  lest  in  endeavouring  to  reach 
its  summit ;  through  the  richly  stained 
windows  of  which  the  meridian  sun 
shot  down  such  a  resplendent  flood  of 
light,  that  every  separate  aisle  looked  as 
if  filled  with  an  atmosphere  of  its  own  ; 
and  from  the  great  variety  of  hue,  the 
myriads  of  human  beings  each  contained 
appeared  to  be  of  a  different  species. 
Then  all  was  suddenly  blended  together, 
which  produced  the  effect  of  enchant- 
ment. Yet,  strange  to  relate,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this,  I  felt  no  sensations  of  pleasure. 
To  me  there  was  something  in  it  fune- 
real ;  and  if  it  were  possible  for  a  per- 
son to  be  a  spectator  of  his  own  funeral 
procession,  I  think  his  emotions  would 
be  similar  to  mine  at  that  time. 

The  prelate  in  his  superb  pontifical 
robes,  was  thundering  forth  a  learned 
discourse  from  the  gothic  pulpit ;  and 
showering  down  his  anathemas  against 
the  gaiety  and  pleasures  of  the  w  orld. 
1  remember  little  of  his  sennon,  except 
that  it  was  all  in  praise  of  the  conven- 
tual life.  I  and  my  two  sister  penitents 
kneeled  down  in  one  of  the  aisles.  My 
dress  sat  ill  upon  me  ;  I  felt  as  if  I  was 
in  my  shroud.  I  was  surrounded  by 
people  dressed  in  the  very  extreme  of 
the  English  fashion — French  bonnets 
and  dandy  coats  waved  around  me  in 
all  directions  ;  and  ail  eyes  were  direct- 
ed towards  us,  as  newly  admitted  mem- 
bers of  the  sisterhood. '  This  greatly  in- 
creased my  distress,  and  I  would  gladly 
have  hidden  myself  for  ever  in  the  earth. 
However,  when  the  melodious  and  finely 
EE 
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toned  organ  struck  up  in  a  strain  of  so- 
lemn music,  I  joined  with  something 
like  enthusiasm  in  the  Latin  hymns, 
and  choral  jubilates,  sung  in  concert  by 
the  congregation  at  large. 

When  the  service  was  concluded,  the 
congregation  did  not  disperse,  but  re- 
mained, some  sauntering  in  the  body  of 
the  church,  others  wandering  up  the 
long  and  lonely  aisles  and  gloomy  clois- 
ters. Latina,  Emilia,  and  myself,  were 
soon  separated  from  them,  and  entered 
a  gloomy  range  of  gothic  cloisters,  light- 
ed by  a  melancholy  ray  reflected  through 
innumerable  arches  from  the  central 
dome.  The  music  was  hushed,  and  all 
around  us  was  still  as  death.  Not  a  voice 
reached  us  from  all  that  motley  throng 
we  had  lately  been  associated  with. 

Emilia  was  of  a  very  gay  temper  of 
mind,  and  this  deathlike  gloom  assorted 
but  ill  with  her  natural  habits  and  in- 
clinations. I  saw  that  she  was  in  tears, 
and  this  increased  my  own  depression. 
c<  Alas,"  said  she,  "  how  foolish  we  have 
been  to  renounce  our  liberty,  our  plea- 
sures, our  charming  pursuits,  our  danc- 
ing, our  plays,  our  impassioned  lovers  ; 
to  cut  oft  our  fine  hair,  and  cast  off  our 
worked  muslin  gowns,  and  silks,  and 
Indian  shawls,  and  put  ob  these  hateful 
grey  stuffs. — What  is  there  here  to  re- 
compense us  for  such  a  sacrifice  ?  Cost 
what  it  will  I  will  endeavour  io  make 
my  escape;  if  I  die  in  the  attempt  I 
care  not.  Death  is  better  than  impri- 
sonment." She  turned  abruptly  from  us 
and  darting  down  one  of  the  sombre 
passages,  was  hi  an  instant  out  of  sight. 
My  heart  was  very  heavy  ;  and  so  I  sup- 
pose was  Latina's,  for  she  clasped  me 
round  the  waist,  and  we  both  of  us 
threw  ourselves  on  the  ground.  "  Ah, 
Latina,"  I  cried,  u  I  feel  that  my  heart 
is  yearning  after  earthly  pleasures — my 
mind  clings  with  eagerness  to  its  vanity. 
How  shall  I  be  prepared  for  my  ap- 
proaching dissolution  ?  for  I  was  told 
by  Erasmus  that  we  are  all  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  grave,  and  that  there  is  no 
hope  for  us,  unless  we  forsake  the  world 
and  fly  from  its  snares." 

We  got  out  of  the  intricate  passage, 
how  T  know  not ;  and  a  brilliant  scene 
opened  upon  us.  W e  were  in  a  gothic 
apartment,  for  all  was  gothic,  (it  is  re- 
markable how  uniformly  I  maintained 
the  correct  order  of  architecture  through- 
oat  thisextraordinar)  dream,)  filled  with 
the  red  flare  of  torch-light.     It  darted 


upon  us  when  we  entered,  so  as  almost 
to  deprive  us  of  sight ;  but  when  we 
recovered,  it  was  to  a  sight  of  horror 
and  amazement.  The  room  was  filled 
with  furies,  each  armed  with  a  flash  of 
fire,  in  the  form  of  a  wreathing  snake. 
In  the  midst  of  them  stood  the  unfor- 
tunate Emilia,  looking  not  like  anything 
human,  but  like  a  spectre.  Her  head 
was  swathed  in  white  clothes,  and  the 
long  white  vestments  of  the  grave  com- 
pletely concealed  her  figure.  Her  eyes 
were  fixed  and  ghastly  ;  but  when  she 
was  aware  of  our  presence,  she  raised  a 
long  white  arm,  and  stiffly  pointed  to  an 
inscription  above  the  portal.  It  was 
written  in  characters  of  fire,  and  I  read 
this.  c<  Punishment  of  the  Refractory." 
I  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  which  awoke 
me,  in  a  tremor  and  cold  sweat  which  I 
think  I  even  yet  have  not  quite  got  the 
better  of. 

Remarkable  as  this  is,  Mr.  Editor, 
the  most  extraordinary  part  is  to  come. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time  I  fell  a- 
sleep  again,  and  dreamed  a  sort  of  se- 
quel to  the  above. 

I  found  myself  again  in  the  very  same 
abbey,  though  in  totally  different  com- 
pany, but  still  retaining  some  of  my  for- 
mer sensations.  I  again  heard  the  mu- 
sic peal  from  the  full  organ,  the  hymns 
were  sung  by  choirs  of  veiled  females, 
the  aisles  were  filled  with  spectators, 
waiting  as  if  in  eager  expectation  for 
some  grand  spectacle.  Through  the 
long  vistas  of  the  church  shone  a  thou- 
sand lamps,  bursting  like  stars  through 
clouds  of  frankincense  and  myrrh.  And 
all  this  while  I  knew  that  I  was  the  ob- 
ject upon  which  all  eyes  were  fixed,  for 
I  was  that  day  to  assume  the  conventual 
veil.  Oh,  with  what  pride  did  my 
heart  bound  as  I  walked  up  the  aisle 
attended  by  a  throng  of  beautiful  young 
virgins,  and  led  by  a  mitred  abbot 
through  the  gazing  crowd !  How  I 
tossed  my  head  in  .scorn  of  the  grovel- 
ling multitude  who  were  too  worldly 
minded  to  renounce,  like  myself,  the 
pride  and  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world  !  Loud  shouts  of  applause 
followed  my  footsteps  ;  hats  and  ker- 
chiefs waved  in  the  air ;  and  if  amidst 
ail  this,  anything  disconcerted  me,  it 
was  the  evident  unconcern  in  the  coun- 
tenances and  manner  of  some  fashiona- 
ble youths,  who  had  been  my  partners 
at  assemblies,  and  my  gallants  at  water- 
i  ing  places  and  exhibitions.  They  waved 


and  applauded  loud  enough  ;  but  they 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  scene  too  much  to 
feel  any  grief  for  the  loss  of  me. 

I  ascended  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and 
kneeling  down  on  a  small  velvet  cushion, 
bowed  my  head  to  the  abbot  to  receive 
from  his  hands  the  flowery  crown.  As 
he  placed  it  on  my  head,  a  sweet  strain 
of  solemn  music  awoke  in  the  distance 
— it  stole  calmly  over  the  senses,  like 
moonlight  upon  the  bosom  of  a  still 
tranquil  lake.  It  was  accompanied  by 
a  low  chaunt  of  female  voices  from  be- 
hind a  curtained  grate. 

HYMN  OF  THE  SISTERHOOD. 

I. 

Within  those  gates  of  holy  rest, 
No  storms  shall  rend  thy  stainless  breast, 
No  piercing  wo,  no  worldly  care, 
No  sound  of  strife  shall  enter  here. 
Chorus. 

Hail  virgin  bride — hail  child  of  grace — 
Scion  of  glory,  hope,  and  peace  ! 
Hail  hand-maid  of  the  Eternal  Lord — 
Receive  thy  glorious  great  reward  ! 

II. 

Thou,  in  the  dawning  blush  of  youth, 
Hast  sought  the  narrow  path  of  truth  ; 
Hast  left  the  broad  and  sinful  road, 
To  consecrate  thy  soul  to  God. 

Chorus. 

Hail  virgin  bride — hail  child  of  grace — 
Scion  of  glory,  hope,  and  peace ! 
Hail  hand-maid  of  the  Eternal  Lord, 
Receive  thy  glorious  great  reward  ! 

III. 

We  greet  thee,  holy  maid — we  greet 
The  music  of  thy  coming  feet — 
We  greet  thee  with  a  holy  love, 
Pure  as  the  fellowship  above. 

Chorus. 

We  greet  thee,  scion  of  heavenly  grace, 
With  a  sweet  sacred  kiss  of  peace  ; 
Receive  the  promise  of  the  "  Word," 
Thine  own  exceeding  great  reward. 

The  sweet  chorus  of  this  anthem 
died  away  in  a  wild  and  beautiful  reci- 
tative, which  I  still  have  as  distinctly 
impressed  on  my  memory,  as  if  I  had 
just  heard  it.  I  knelt,  as  I  have  said, 
on  the  highest  step  of  the  altar,  with 
the  crown  of  flowers  upon  my  head  ; 
and  the  abbot's  hands  raised  over  me 


in  the  act  of  confeiring  the  benediction. 

Exactly  opposite  to  me  hung  a  mirror, 
(why  it  was  placed  there  I  know  not, 
unless  it  was  to  draw  down  a  reproof 
on  my  vanity,)  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon 
it,  and  saw  my  own  image  reflected  in 
it  from  head  to  foot.  Never  in  all  my 
life  had  I  looked  so  beautiful.  My  eyes, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  highly  enthusiastic 
tenor  of  my  mind,  shone  with  the  most 
dazzling  lustre.  My  conventual  habit 
appeared  to  tne  peculiarly  becoming ; 
and  the  black  flowing  veil,  encircled  by 
tlie  flowery  wreath,  formed  a  fine  con- 
trast with  my  ivory  forehead  and  my 
brilliant  complexion.  I  was  perfectly 
enchanted  with  my  figure;  my  eyes 
were  fascinated,  and  I  saw  neither  the 
holy  abbot,  nor  the  altar,  nor  the  spec- 
tators. 

Suddenly  a  most  horrible  apparition 
appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  mirror 
instead  of  rne  ;  and  yet,  what  was  most 
mortifying,  it  still  bore  a  very  striking 
resemblance  to  me.  My  brilliant  com- 
plexion was  changed  to  an  ashy  hue  ;  and 
a  livid  purple  streak  had  supplanted  the 
delicate  bloom  1  had  been  so  enamoured 
of  but  a  moment  before.  My  eyes 
seemed  shrinking  into  their  sockets — ■ 
my  flesh  wasted  from  my  neck  and 
limbs — the  veil  and  becoming  habili- 
ments, which  now  hung  around  me  in 
ample  folds,  could  notconceal  my  increas- 
ing deformity — the  loathsome  tenants 
of  the  grave  crawled  in  and  out  at  my 
parched  distorted  lips — in  short,  in  the 
space  of  three  minutes,  1  was  trans- 
formed into  a  dry  and  sinewless  skele- 
ton. 

I  turned  my  eyes  in  horror  and  dis- 
gust from  the  hideous  spectacle,  and 
glanced  them  fearfully  around  to  ascer- 
tain if  any  one  besides  myself  had  wit- 
nessed this  unflattering  metamorphosis  ; 
but  to  my  utter  amazement,  I  beheld  nei- 
ther the  fine  long  gothic  aisles  opening 
in  countless  vistas,  nor  the  spectators 
who  had  thronged  them — all  was  com- 
pletely changed — I  then  raised  my  en- 
quiring eyes  to  the  countenance  of  the 
abbot ;  but  lie  had  disappeared  also, 
and  in  his  place  stood  my  friend  Eras- 
mus, with  a  severe  majesty  in  his  fea- 
tures and  on  his  brow,  which  awed  me 
into  silence,  and  covered  me  with  a 
crimson  blush  of  shame. 

"  Misguided  girl,"  cried  he,  "  how 
have  you  misconstrued  my  warning 
words!  Say,  did  I  urge  ycu  to  th« 
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perpetration  of  this  folly,  when  I  ex- 
horted you  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with 
God  ?  Did  I  inculcate  the  necessity  of 
a  renunciation  of  your  fellow  creatures  ? 
Mistake  not,  pride  of  heart  is  not  piety 
— to  hold  yourself  above  mankind  is 
not  to  rise  superior  to  them — to  fly  from 
the  world  is  not  to  overcome  it — where 
self  righteousness  is  mingled  with  your 
professions  of  faith,  they  are  of  no  avail 
— there  is  no  religion  in  a  renunciation 
of  the  social  habits  of  society,  true  re- 
ligion consists  in  our  remaining  untaint- 
ed by  them.  It  is  not  the  will  of  God 
that  the  meanest  of  his  works  should 
be  despised  by  a  child  of  clay  equally 
fallible  ;  and  it  is  not  for  thee,  Oh  worm 
of  the  earth,  to  raise  thy  voice  in  judg- 
ment against  thy  fellows ;  neither  shalt 
thou  say  this  is  clean  or  this  is  unclean. 
Seek  to  perfect  thyself  after  the  likeness 
of  Christ — cherish  in  thy  heart  a  uni- 
versal charity  towards  all  men,  and 
learn  to  be  wiser  and  to  be  better." 

Thus  Erasmus  ended,  and  was  hidden 
from  my  sight.  I  remained  bowed 
down  to  the  earth  with  awe  and  contri- 
tion ;  and  awoke  from  this  series  of  il- 
lusions, my  cheeks  and  pillow  deluged 
with  tears,  to  be,  1  trust,  for  the  fu- 
ture both  wiser  and  better. 

Having  faithfully  related  to  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  the  wonderful  occurrences  which 
befel  me  in  my  sleep,  I  leave  it  to  your 
own  discretion  to  make  what  use  you 
please  of  them,  and  remain,  as  ever, 
Your  humble  servant, 

THE  AUTHORESS  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

[We  are  confidently  assured  by  the 
writer  of  the  foregoing  article,  that  it  is 
the  real  wanderings  of  a  dreaming  fancy. 
The  beautiful  hymn,  the  fair  authoress 
informs  us,  was  thrown  into  its  present 
form  after  she  awoke ;  but  the  ideas 
were  relics  of  a  similar  one,  which  still 
floated  in  her  memory,  as  having  been 
sung  in  the  manner  described.  Addison 
has  told  us,  that  he  could  always  wish 
to  perform  his  devotions  during  the 
hours  of  sleep.  But  it  is  perhaps  im- 
possible for  any  one  thus  to  occupy  his 
dreams,  unless  his  waking  hours  be 
employed  in  the  same  heavenly  exercise. 
And  we  feel  assured  that  no  one  could 
dream  of  such  entire  resignation  to  the 
will  of  heaven,  without  practising  the 
same  resignation  during  their  waking 
hours.-— Ed.  J  I 
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[The.  following  extract  from  a  paper 
just  published  by  the  Rev.  W.  Carus 
Wilson  of  Tunstall,  has  something  in  it 
so  heart-rending,  that  we  should  neither 
be  doing  justice  to  the  cause  of  humani- 
ty, nor  the  feelings  of  our  readers,  if  we 
should  withhold  it. — It  is  with  pleasure 
we  can  add,  that  the  superfluous  labour 
of  the  "  Tunstall  school  for  training  girls 
for  service,"  is  appropriated  to  the  re- 
lief of  this  accumulated  distress — dis- 
tress of  which  the  most  wretched  in  our 
comparatively  happy  vales,  can  form  no 
conception. — Ed.^ 

It  will  appear  too  from  the  following 
statement,  that  in  this  district  of  the 
Metropolis,  there  are  depths  of  misery 
to  excite  our  sympathy,  into  which  the 
poor  in  the  country  cannot  fall. — "  Some 
friendly  eye  (observes  the  President  of 
the  Society  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  of 
this  paper)  would  see  the  downward 
progress  in  the  country,  and  some 
friendly  hand  would  arrest  it ;  but  here 
often  no  one  sees,  and  no  one  pities, 
till  the  misery  becomes  extreme.  They 
are  therefore  most  worthy  of  support, 
not  only  by  the  benevolent  who  live  a- 
round  them,  but  by  all  who  can  spare 
a  little  from  the  demands  of  their  own 
circle." 

It  is  enough  to  prove  the  peculiar 
claims  of  this  Society,  to  know  that  its 
Visitors  meet  with  cases  of  actual  star- 
vation, and  cases  too  continually,  in 
which  the  same  would  be  the  issue  of 
the  prevailing  misery,  but  for  their 
friendly  assistance.  The  following  par- 
ticulars are  chiefly  extracted  froifi  the 
Reports  of  the  Society  :  ?'  The  district 
of  Spitalfiekls  contains  a  population  of 
more  than  120,000  persons ;  comprizing 
a  far  greater  portion  of  poor,  than  any 
other  of  equal  number  in  any  part  of 
the  empire.  Upon  this  quarter,  there- 
fore, of  the  metropolis,  all  times  of  pub- 
lic difficulty  press  with  peculiar  weight. 
Its  extreme  distress  fat  times)  is  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  kingdom — this  is 
the  only  district  completely  shut  out 
from  the  benefits  arising  from  the  spirit 
of  our  poor  laws — here  the  poor  literally 
support  the  poor.  The  leading  cause  of 
this  extreme  poverty,  is  the  gradual  re- 
moval of  the  more  affluent  into  other 
parishes,  while  their  former  dwellings 
here  are  divided  and  subdivided  into 
small  lodgings.    Almost  the  whole  poor 
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of  the  city  of  London  are  here  congre- 
gated, and  by  degrees  have  obtained 
their  legal  settlement.  Here  the  me- 
chanics of  every  trade  reside,  who  work 
for  their  employers  in  the  city.  Here 
dwell  the  carters,  porters  and  labourers, 
with  thousands  who  are  engaged  in  the 
most  servile  employments,  down  to  the 
mendicants,  the  lame,  and  the  blind. 
Here,  where  extreme  poverty  is  daily 
witnessed,  the  chief  resource  to  alleviate 
its  direful  distress,  is  to  assess  the  poor, 
and  to  squeeze  out  of  their  scanty  pit- 
tance a  trifling  sum,  which  will  but 
partly  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  hungry 
indigent ;  while  the  rich  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  who  derive  a  great  part  of  their 
opulence  from  these  very  poor,  being 
residents  in  other  parishes,  contribute 
nothing  to  their  relief.  The  Overseer 
gives  all  the  parochial  assistance  that  can 
be  procured ;  but  frequently  does  he 
leave  a  miserable  dwelling  with  the 
bitter  reflection,  that  the  weekly  allow- 
ance just  granted,  will  not  buy  the  sin- 
gle article  of  bread  for  half  the  time. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  on  which  class  the 
pressure  bears  with  the  greatest  severity  ; 
— those  who  are  obliged  to  crave  relief, 
or  those  who  are  forced  to  pay.  The 
numerous  wretched  housekeepers,  who 
are  summoned  quarterly  for  non-pay- 
ment of  the  poor  rates,  are  melancholy 
proofs  of  this  lamentable  truth.  Many 
an  indigent  widow  with  her  helpless  off- 
spring, submits  to  hard  privations,  and 
at  last  yields  up  that  money,  which  is 
wanted  to  procure  her  own  children's 
bread. — The  distress  of  Spitalfields  arose 
to  such  an  alarming  height  in  the  year 
1810,  that  a  public  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Mansion  house,  in  order  to  awaken 
general  commiseration.  T.  F.  Buxton, 
Esq.  M.  P.  in  a  very  powerful  speech, 
addressed  the  Meeting  as  follows  :  "  Ob- 
serve then  the  hardship  of  our  case: 
our  proximity  to  the  city  (it  being  in 
another  county)  deprives  us  of  the  be- 
nefit of  the  poor  laws,  while  that  very 
proximity  overloads  us  with  poor :  the 
clearness  of  house  rent  in  the  City,  its 
cheapness  in  Spitalfields,  sends  to  us 
all  that  are  too  miserable  to  reside  a- 
mongst  you,  and  renders  Spitalfields 
(what  indeed  it  is,)  a  grand  drain  for 
the  distresses  of  the  Capital — a  kind  of 
Metropolitan  workhouse,  to  which  all 
that  is  wretched  resorts.  I  could  detain 
you  till  midnight  with  the  scenes  which 
I  have  witnessed.    First,  1  would  lead 


you  to  the  roof  of  a  house,  hardly  de- 
serving the  name  of  a  garret.  There 
sat  three  human  beings,  each  70  years 
of  age — each  with  the  ghastly  linea- 
ments of  famine:  a  few  bricks  were  their 
only  chair,  and  their  only  table  :  a  little 
of  our  soup  their  only  provision,  a  little 
straw,  and  some  shreds  of  an  old  coat 
their  only  bed  !  Next,  I  would  shew 
you  a  family  of  nine :  the  father  disa- 
bled—the mother  sickly — their  furni- 
ture, their  bed,  their  looms,  every  article 
of  present  use,  the  very  implements  of 
future  labour,  had  been  surrendered  to 

the  demands  of  their  hunger.  But 

this  is  not  all.  There  are  scenes  of 
deeper  misery — scenes  of  actual  starva- 
tion. On  Friday  last  I  saw  a  man  who 
was  lately  found  amongst  some  willows 
in  our  district.  There  were  some  re- 
mains of  life  in  him.  I  hardly  know 
how  to  convey  so  loathsome  an  image 
— the  vermin  of  all  kinds  had  already 
seized  on  him  for  their  prey  !  He  was 
found  on  a  Saturday ;  and  his  own 
story  was,  that  he  recollected  sinking 
down  there  on  the  preceding  Wednes- 
day, overcome  with  weariness  and  hun- 
ger. I  asked  him,  if  he  had  a  wife  ? 
"  No,  Sir,  (said  he)  thank  God,  I  can 
suffer  better  than  many  others,  because 
I  suffer  alone." 

Such  was  the  effect  produced  by  the 
powerful  appeals  to  the  public  at  that 
meeting,  that  the  Subscriptions  opened 
on  that  day,  soon  amounted  to  no  less  a 
sum  than  £  *3,369  ! — This  money  was 
conveyed  to  the  poor  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  three  Societies  then  existing 
for  the  district,  viz.  the  Spitalfields 
Association,  the  Benevolent  Society,  and 
the  Soup  Society.  The  Committee  of 
the  Benevolent  Society  state  in  their 
last  Report,  that  the  funds  of  the  Gene- 
ral committee  are  now  exhausted,  and 
that  their  Society  is  again  dependent  on 
fresh  exercises  of  public  benevolence  for 
their  support. 

The  affairs  of  the  Society  are  con- 
dueted  by  a  Committee  of  Gentlemen, 
and  another  of  Ladies,  under  the  supe- 
rintendence and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,  B.  D.  Minister 
of  Wheler  Chapel,  Spital  Square,  and 
of  the  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  assistant 
Minister  of  the  same  Chapel,  who  are 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Society. 

No  relief  is  ever  granted,  till  a  strict 
investigation  has  taken  place  at  the  ha* 
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bitations  of  the  applicants.  Since  the 

commencement  of  the  Society  in  1811, 
21,28 1  families  have  been  visited  120,321 
times;  and  £18,785  applied  for  their 
relief. 


PALM  SUNDAY. 
Co  ti)c  iitiitov  of  ttic  ftonstralc  i£lafl;winc, 
Sin, 

I  have  just  seen  a  paragraph  in  the 
Kendal  Chronicle,  "  On  the  origin  of 
Palm  Fair,  dated  at  Birmingham,  and 
signed  "  a  Natlander  and  to  my  poor 
intellect  it  appears  to  be  in  reality  Irom  j 
Birmingham.  What  has  a  revel  at  a 
village  alehouse  to  do  with  the  tabernacle 
erected  by  Moses,  the  temple  built  by 
Solomon,  or  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden 
image  f  Or  in  what  degree  does  the 
writer  connect  the  St.  George's  wake  at 
Birmingham  with  the  celebration  of 
Palm  Sunday  at  Natland  ? 

If  by  "  a  Natlander"  I  am  to  under- 
stand a  native  of  Natland,  It  appears  as 
if  he  had  some  idea  of  increasing  the 
exhibitions  so  much  too  numerous  al- 
ready for  the  sacred  day  on  which  he 
writes  ;  or  why  tell  them  of  a  "puppet 
shew,  a  bull-bait,  a  caravan  of  monte- 
banks,  and  a  dance  in  the  twopenny  ball 
room  ?"  Does  the  writer  mean  by  intro- 
ducing these  additional  pageants"  to  les- 
sen the  crimes  of  the  day  ? 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  there  is  another 
tiling  in  his  paper  which  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand,  he  appears  to  say,  Nat- 
land has  a  chapel,  Crooklands  is  near 
Preston  Patrick  chapel,  etc.  and  that 
those  chapels  were  all  dedicated  to  some 
articular  saint ;  and  that  this  wake 
Palm  Sunday)  is  held  in  honour  of  the 
dedication  of  the  said  chapels  to  the  re- 
spective tutelar  saint. 

Now  I  wish  to  know,  through  the 
medium  of  your  Magazine,  to  which  of 
the  saints  these  chapels  were  dedicated ; 
and  I  cannot  but  think  how  fortunate 
it  is  for  all  those  places  that  their  saint 
day  should  be  Palm  Sunday. 

There  is  still  another  difficulty  with 
me,  but  no  doubt  "  a  Natlander"  will 
help  me  out  of  it.  Palm  Sunday  has 
been  kept  up  probably  by  greater  num- 
bers, and  with  a  greater  degree  of  spirit 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,)  at 
Cow  Brow  in  Lupton,  than  at  any  other 
place.    As  there  is  no  chapel  there,  nor 


ever  has  been  any  in  the  neighbourhood, 
how  has  the  wake  originated  here,  or  if 
the  Plough  at  Cow  Brow  has  a  tutelar 
saint,  who  is  it  ? — Can  it  be  Drunken 
Barnaby  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  etc. 
May  \Uh,  1821.  a  cowbrower. 


ABSENCE  OF  MIND. 

La  Fontaine. — When  this  poet  went 
to  Versailles,  to  present  his  Fables  to 
the  king,  it  appeared,  after  he  had  de- 
livered a  very  good  address,  that  he  had 
forgotten  the  book. 

Lessing.  The  j  ustly  celebrated 

Lessing  was  frequently  very  absent. 
Having  missed  money  at  different  times 
without  being  able  to  discover  who  took 
it,  he  determined  to  put  the  honesty  of 
his  servant  to  a  trial,  and  left  a  handful 
of  gold  on  his  table.  "  Of  course  you 
counted  it,"  said  one  of  his  friends. 

Counted  it,"  said  he,  "  no ;  I  forgot 
that." 

In  a  public  sale,  there  was  a  book 
which  Lessing  was  very  desirous  of  pos- 
sessing. He  gave  three  of  his  friends, 
at  different  times,  a  commission  to  buy 
it  at  any  price.  They  accordingly  bid 
against  each  other  till  they  had  got  as 
far  as  ninety  crowns  ;  there  having  been 
no  other  bidder  after  it  had  reached  ten 
crowns.  Happily,  one  of  them  thought 
it  best  to  speak  to  the  others,  when  it 
appeared  that  they  had  all  been  bidding 
for  Lessing,  whose  forgetfulness  in  this 
instance,  cost  him  eighty  crowns. 

An  absent  man  dining  with  a  gentle- 
man and  his  sister,  the  latter  fainted  at  ; 
table ;  which  our  blunderer,  without  I 
thinking,  imputed  to  her  being  in  the 
way  which  women  "  wish  to  be  who 
love  their  lords."  "  You  are  rather  out 
there,  my  friend,"  said  his  host,  "  my 
sister  has  been  a  widow  these  three 
years." — "  I  really  beg  your  pardon," 
exclaimed  the  other ;  "  I  thought  she 
was  a  spinster." 

Mr.  A —  receives  a  letter,  he  knows 
the  hand-writing,  he  wants  to  read  it 
in  haste — it  is  almost  dark,  he  strikes 
a  light,  tears  a  paper,  and  lights  a  taper, 
but  the  letter  is  gone — he  had  used  it 
to  light  the  candle  I 

The  Memoirs  of  Count  Tessin,  lately 
published  at  Stockholm,  contain  the 
following  anecdote: — "Of  all  the  ab- 
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sent  people  I  ever  knew  in  Sweden,  the 
most  remarkable  was  the  late  Chancel- 
lor Baron  Nolkin.  Two  instances  de- 
serve to  be  related.  Once,  when  he 
had  to  read  to  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Adolphus  Frederick,  (now  King) 
a  report  of  the  privy  council,  he  very 
gravely  took  out  of  his  pocket  the  lease 
of  his  house,  which  he  had  nearly  read 
to  the  end,  till  the  remarks  of  the  prince 
at  last  made  him  sensible  of  his  mis- 
take, Another  time,  he  came  into  his 
Royal  Highness's  anti-chamber,  where 
I  was  with  several  officers,  and  asked 
for  Count  Tessin ;  1  answered  him  my- 

:  self,  but  he  went,  out  in  a  very  great 
hurry,  and  came  back  and  said,  the  of- 

j  ficer  in  waiting  affirms  that  he  is  in  the 
room.      I   answered,  "your  lordship 

i  will  believe  me,  I  hope,  for  I  have  my- 
self seen  the  count  go  out  of  the  room/' 

I  Nolkin  went  out  a  second  time,  and 


came  back  again  with  a  new  assurance 
of  the  officer  in  waiting,  on  which  a  ge- 
neral laugh  ensued,  which  waked  him 
out  of  his  dream." 

Alexander  Cruden,  the  author  of  the 
Concordance,  was  very  intimate  with 
the  famous  Dr.  Bradbury,  a  zealous 
dissenting  clergyman.  The  doctor  had 
one  evening  prepared  an  excellent  sup- 
per for  several  friends  ;  at  the  moment 
it  was  served  on  the  table,  Mr.  Cruden 
made  his  appearance  in  the  room  heated 
with  walking.  The  doctor's  favourite 
dish,  a  turkey,  was  smoking  at  one  end 
Of  the  table,  and  before  the  company 
could  be  seated,  Cruden  advanced,  put 
back  his  wig,  and  with  both  hands 
plunged  in  the  gravy,  he  calmly  wash- 
ed his  hands  and  face  over  the  bird,  to 
the  no  small  mortification  of  the  doctor 
and  his  company. 


LOUGH  RIGG : 

A   TRADITIONARY  TALL. 

The  mist  has  risen  on  Loughrigg  fell, 
And  the  sun  shines  clearly  below; 
J  hear  the  sound  of  Ambleside  bell, 
And  far  the  boys  in  the  church-yard  tell, 
As  they  sit  in  a  holy  row. 

I  follow  the  banks  of  Rothay's  stream, 

And  I  sigh,  as  the  waters  pass, 
To  think  when  I'm  dead,  the  smiling  beam 
Shall  lightsome  dance,  on  the  surface  gleam, 

And  the  glory  of  men  surpass. 

I  come  to  the  foot  of  Gilbert  scar, 

And  view,  with  astonishing  awe, 
Pile  upon  pile,  as  trophies  of  war, 

In  ages  past,  disshelv'd  from  afar, 
And  tumbled  in  rude  mass  below. 


An  eld  man  came  from  under  the  rock, 
How  meagre  and  wrinkled  his  face  ! 
Over  his  brow  hung  a  clotted  lock, 
A  shepherd's  staff,  though  he  had  no  flock, ' 
Supported  his  tottering  pace.  .... 

"  A  child  of  grief,  and  a  child  of  wo, 
Or  haste  thee,  young  man,  haste  away  ; 

Yet  if  thou  hast  any  tears  to  flow, 

And  lovest  unholy  tales  to  know 
Of  midnight  murder,  thou  mayst  stay. 
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"  As  soon  as  yon  bell  has  ceased  to  ring, 

Whether  the  tale  is  done  or  not, 
Hasten  thou  must  from  thy  wandering, 
And  never  again  thy  footsteps  bring 

To  him,  who  will  soon  be  forgot. 

'*  Sixty  years  since  my  father  died.  I 

And  Gilbert  were  left  orphans.     Sir  Michael 

The  good  Sir  Michael,  yonder  at  the  hall ! 

Took  us  into  his  employment ;  and  soon, 

Favoured  by  the  steward,  we  both  grew 

To  be  useful.     Gilbert  was  loved  by  all, 

Bat  most  by  me.    We  were,  indeed,  never, 

Unless  together,  happy :  all  comforts, 

.All  sorrows  we  divided;  and  our  love 

Was  sanctioned  by  approving  heaven.  Friends, 

Relations  we  had  none. 

There  was  a  maid 
Lived  at  the  foot  of  this  hill :  she  was  gay 
And  beautiful,  and  my  brother  loved  her. 
Many  a  bleak  winter  night  he  traversed 
The  summit  of  Loughrigg :  and,  set  the  time 
Appointed  for  his  return,  I  used 
To  meet  him  at  Miller-ground — yon  neat  house 
Under  the  wood.    My  lantern  his  guide. 
One  dismal  night,  the  tempest  howled.  Gilbert 
Was  absent.    I  left  the  hall.    Though  the  storm 
.Blustered  in  horror,  and  the  mountain  streams 
Bellowed  with  the  winds,  my  beacon  light  I  reared,. 
And,  long,  sheltered  beneath  a  broken  wall, 
Waited  but  in  vain.    At  length,  grown  fearful, 
I  hurried  to  Clappersgate  ;  and  there  found 
Mary,  gaily  prattling  to  a  stranger. 
'  Where  is  Gilbert?'    The  stranger  turned  his  face. 
1  He  went  from  here  three  hours  ago ;'  she  said. 
4  The  night  was  rude,  and  he  wished  to  return 
Before  his  brother  left  the  hall.    I  think 
He  went  over  the  hill,  and  not  through  the  wood, 
For  the  river,  he  said,  would  be  high  swoln.' 

The  storm  was  abated,  and  the  blue  smoke 
Was  rising  from  the  hall,  as  Pelter  Bridge 
I  crossed.    Panting  I  cried,  '  Is  Gilbert  come  ?' 
'  No !  no  !'    I  heard,  and,  fainting,  sunk  ;  but  soon 
Roused  by  my  fears,  I  flew  over  mountains, 
And  terrific  rocks,  and  deep  glens,  and  moors- 
Each  winding  track,  I  followed:  on  each  hill 
Rising  I  shouted — but  all  was  silent ! 
I  sat  down  and  wept  upon  that  hillock — 
73ee !  that  little  point  on  the  very  brink 
Of  the  pricipice  ;  the  grass  was  wet,  and, 
I  saw  the  slippery  marks  of  feet. 
Trembling,  in  haste  I  slided  down  that  bank. 
And,  guided  by  some  horrible  instinct, 
I  found  Gilbert,  in  a  thousand  places 
Mangled  and  torn,  and,  from  his  bloody  neck 

His  head  was  severed  !  No  power  on  earth — 

No  words — no  looks — can  paint  the  thrilling  pang 
That  pierced  my  heart !  Sighs,  lamentations,  tears, 
My  madd'ning  grief  in  vain  exprest !    No  !  No ! 
— But  stop  my  heart;  keep  thy  wo  to  thyself. — 
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I  took  his  shattered  corse  ;  at  the  first  stream 
His  gory  limbs  I  washed.    In  vain  I  sought 
My  brother's  head  !   but  fancied  it  had  stuck 
In  some  crevice  of  the  scar  ! 

Forty  years  I  lived 
In  this  cave  !    No  wild  bird  of  prey  has  dared 
Summer  or  winter,  night  or  day,  rudely 
To  light  upon  the  rock ;  no  wandering  beast 
But  fled  with  terror  from  the  hill.    Each  morn 
Upon  that  very  point  I  prayed ;  each  night 
I  knelt  upon  that  blood  stained  spot.    I  had 
No  sharer  of  my  wo  ;  but  a  curst  wretch, 
Bereft  of  sense,  would  oft,  in  fury  wild, 
Come  to  this  scar  ;  and  when  I  prayed,  with  hands 
Uplifted  he  would  gaze  on  me,  and  sob, 
And  moan  most  piteously  !  It  was  said, 
But  no  one  knew,  (and  O  that  I  never 
Had  known,)  that  he  was  haunted  by  some  crime 
That  threatened  hell !  for  he  wrould  suddenly, 
At  sight  of  evil  omens,  deathly  howl. 
He  died  at  Cartmel,  and,  as  he  died,  he  said, 
*  Oxenfell ! — dig ! — Gilbert's  head  !' — Tidings  came ; 
I  was  infirm  ;  but  a  peasant  went !    O  here  ! 
Thou  seest  my  brother's  skull !    That  brother  1 

The  village  bell  ceased,  and  the  old  man  knelt 

His  prayers  with  the  Church  of  God 
Weekly  to  say — his  book  by  a  belt 
Hung  to  his  side — his  left  hand  felt 
His  brother's  skull  upon  a  sod 

Of  green  earth  placed.    I  left  him — alone — 

1  prayed  to  the  merciful  Star, 
That  he'd  shine  from  his  heavenly  throne, 
And  light  into  bliss  the  old  man's  groan, 

Who  darkly  dwells  in  Gilbert  Scar. 

ROBERT. 


HAPPINESS. 
In  vain  by  action  or  by  ease, 

Men  seek,  alas  !  for  happiness  ; 
Still  something  breaks  the  promised 
peace, 

Still  busy  cares  the  mind  distress. 

In  vain  ye  seek  the  silent  grove, 
In  vain,  though  healthy,  brisk  and 
young, 

Ye  seek  for  bliss  in  beauty,  love, 
In  pleasures,  or  the  giddy  throng. 

In  vain  ye  seek  the  wealthy  domes, 
You'll  find  them  only  domes  of  care  ; 

In  vain  ye  search  the  gilded  rooms 
For  happiness — she  dwells  not  there. 

In  vain  ye  toil,  and  spend  the  time 

In  daily  study  to  be  wise  ; 
In  vain  the  mount  of  learning  climb, 

Still  happiness  from  knowledge  flies. 
June,  1821.— No.  XVIII.— Vol.  II. 


In  vain  to  distant  lands  repair, 
In  vain  ye  seek  Elysian  fields ; 

Ye  cannot,  cannot  fly  from  care, 
No  happiness  your  roaming  yields. 

Nay  ev'ry  thing,  like  David's  son, 
That  wealth  can  give  or  pleasure,  try, 

Seek,  and  possess ;  when  all  is  done, 
You'll  find,  alas  !  'tis  vanity. 

Then  virtue  seek,  then  virtue  find, 
'Tis  virtue  checks  the  rising  sigh, 

'Tis  she  that  calms  the  troubled  mind, 
'Tis  she  that  wipes  the  tearful  eye. 

On  her  do  hope  and  peace  attend, 
She  still  supports  in  all  distress, 

Through  life  she  is  a  cheering  friend, 
Through  death  she  leads  to  happiness. 

F.  WHALLEY. 

FF 
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THE  DECISION. 
*To  tf)e  iStittor  of  tijc  iBonalJale  J^agaunc, 
Sir, 

Should  you  consider  the  following 
lines  worthy  to  appear  as  a  supplement 
to  the  unfinished  poem  of  the  late  Mr. 
J.  Langhorne's,  noticed  in  your  last 
Magazine,  intitled  "  the  Decision," 
you  would  ohlige  me  by  inserting  them 
in  your  next  number. 

YEONOMUS. 

Kirkby  Lonsdale,  May  1 5th,  1821. 

Our  widow  mused  and  knit  her  brow — 
"  Well,  madam,  pray  what  think  you 
now  ?" 

Here,  first  she  sobbed  and  wiped  her  eye, 
Then  laboured  out  a  doleful  sigh. 
"  Think,  Doctor,  why  the  case  is  plain; 
Alas,  I  find  resistance  vain  ! 
Ah,  Florimond  ! — and  must  I  yield  ? 
In  heaven  'tis  said,  our  doom  is  sealed, 
Yet  not  by  choice — by  fate  I'm  won  ; 
The  will  of  heaven  be  ever  done  ! 
The  bell  ordains  thee  to  my  bed, 
For  hark  !  it  fairly  bids  me  '  wed/ 
Dear  Doctor,  then  (i  speak  with  sorrow,) 
Be  sure  you  be  at  home  to  morrow." 

Think  you  the  simple  tale  too  long  ? 
Hear,  then,  the  moral  of  my  song ; 
The  moral,  to  no  sex  confined, 
Regards  alike  all  human  kind. 

Sly  passion  and  distempered  sense 
Usurp  the  power  of  evidence  ; 
And  truth  and  falsrhood,  good  and  ill, 
Receive  their  tincture  from  the  will. 
Man  boasts  his  reason's  power  in  vain, 
The  pageant  drags  a  hidden  chain ; 
A  varied  shape  each  object  wears, 
Just  as  he  wishes,  hopes,  or  fears. 
His  deepest  thoughts,  his  vaunted  rules, 
Are  passion's  slaves,  or  folly's  fools. 
'Tis  hence  we  blindly  can  approve 
The  very  faults  of  those  we  love; 
'Tis  hence  we  blindly  can  debate 
The  noblest  deeds  of  those  we  hate. 
Abroad  thus  works  perverted  will, 
At  home  our  views  are  darker  still  ; 
And  actions  deemed  absurd  in  thee, 
Are  prudent,  wise,  and  just  in  me. 
Self  love  adorns  her  own  caprice, 
Still  deifies  each  darling  vice ; 
And  by  the  colour  of  a  name, 
.Removes  at  once  the  guilt  and  shame. 
The  prodigal  is  "  generous,  free" — 
The  miser  "  boasts  economy" — 
n  Gay''  the  debauched — the  proud  "  is 
great" — 


The  bold  oppressor  "  hates  a  cheat" — 
The  fawning  slave  "  obliges  all" — 
And  mad  revenge  is  "  honour's  call." 
Thus  passion  shoots  thro'  every  part, 
The  brain  is  tainted  with  the  heart ; 
Weak  judgment  falls  before  temptation, 
And  reason  is  but — inclination. 


WHAT  IS  LIFE? 

What  is  life,  that  man  should  cling, 
With  such  earnest  fondness  to  it  ? 

Each  successive  day  may  bring 

Redoubled  cares  with  thorns  to  strew 
it. 

Why,  amidst  such  care  and  strife, 
Should  he  vainly  wish  to  tarry  ? 

Whilst  struggling  thro'  this  toilsome  life, 
His  wo  too  much  for  him  to  carry. 

See  yon  man,  whose  hoary  head 

Some  snow-cap  t  eminence  resembles, 

For  eighty  years  to  earth's  been  wed, 
Yet  speak  of  death — see  how  he  trem- 
bles ! 

'Why  such  dread  of  death  ?  when  here 
All  appears  so  dark  and  dreary  ; 

Nought  to  comfort — nought  to  cheer — 
Save  death — asylum  for  the  weary. 

The  Israelite  for  wisdom  famed, 

'Midst  wealth  and  honours  still  com- 
plaining, 

Found,  whilst  at  happiness  he  aimed, 
On  earth  it  was  not  worth  the  gain- 
ing. 

Turning  then  our  thoughts  above, 
Let  us  store  up  heavenly  treasure  ; 

Strive  to  taste  celestial  love, 
Superior  far  to  earthly  pleasure. 

JULIUS  LOGICUS. 

Stock  ion  on  Tees. 


THE  CHARMS  O'  MAY. 

A  RURAL  SONG. 

Now  bonny  spring, 

Invites  to  sing, 
The  lads  and  lasses  gay  ; 
I'  yonder  bowers 
Let's  pu'  the  flowers, 
An*  sing  the  charms  o'  May. 
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Beside  breet  wells, 

Amang  the  dells, 
Now  lamkins  joyous  play  ; 

An'  larks  tak  fleet, 

A  mighty  heet, 
To  sing  the  charms  o'  May. 

MTiile  bloomy  trees 

Kiss  ivery  breeze, 
An'  a'  lukes  fresh  and  gay — 

Let's  merry  be, 

An'  sing  wi'  glee 
The  charms  o'  smiling  May. 

Cowstriplins  sweet, 

An'  blue-bells  neat, 
Invite  us  a'  away ; 

They  bid  us  twine 

The  garland  fine, 
An'  sing  the  charms  o'  May. 

I'  sweetest  bowers, 

'Mang  beds  o'  flowers, 
Well  twine  the  garland  gay  ; 

Whare  blithe  an'  free, 

A'  full  o'  glee, 
We'll  sing  the  charms  o'  May. 

Though  las  our  lot, 

We  envy  not 
The  hee  their  breet  array 

What  lord  or  king, 

Like  us  can  sing 
The  sweets  o'  bonny  May  ? 

Haices  l. 


IMPROMPTU. 

When  in  the  heart  is  left  no  Toom, 
For  pungent  pain,  or  placid  rest ; 

When  there's  no  refuge  but  the  tomb, 
Aud  hope  expires  on  sorrow's  breast ; 


When  each,  or  all,  of  these  can  dwell 
Within  a  too  retentive  brain  ; 

How  can  it  bear  that  earthly  hell, 
Or  find  a  solace  from  its  pain  ? 

It  is  too  much — affliction's  birth 

Hath  hope  extinguished  comfort 

riv'n — 

Too  dark  to  breathe  upon  the  earth- 
Too  heavy  to  ascend  to  heaven. 

JAMES  GROfeOTT. 

Liverpool,  MaiiV2d,  1821. 


LINES 

Addressed  to  a  child,  upon  his  completing 
his  second  year. 

Sweet  lisping  boy, 

Thy  parents'  joy, 
Their  hope  and  comfort  here  on  earth ; 

Twice  has  the  sun 

The  zodiac  run, 
Since  bounteous  nature  gave  thee  birth. 

May  health  and  peace, 

And  worth  increase, 
While  life's  precarious  lamp  shall  last ; 

May  nought  annoy 

Thy  pious  joy, 
Till  this  probationary  state  is  past. 

And  when  death's  shaft 

Thy  soul  shall  waft 
To  realms  of  everlasting  light  ; 

May  happiness 

Thy  virtues  bless, 
And  heavenly  joys  be  thy  delight. 

Kt»7/<<z, 

H  ?n}  near  Milnthorpe. 


ENIGMA  16. 

Men  have  affixed  to  me  a  name, 
Proper  and  improper  the  same. 
Yet  I've  no  doubt  but  you'll  declare 
I  lately  was  beheld  i'  th'  air, 
Look  you'll  find  me  in  the  east ; 
And  always  at  a  country  feast  ; 
I'm  seen  i'  th'  south  each  day  at  noon  ; 
And  am  at  midnight  in  the  moon. 
When  nimble  fairies  trip  the  ground, 
I  frisk  with  them  the  circle  round. 


I  never  drink  •  but  when  you  eat, 
You  always  have  me  in  your  meat. 
I'm  in  your  liquor,  in  the  quart ; 
Of  all  your  dainties  make  a  part. 
The  ladies  have  me  in  their  tea, 
The  sailor  views  me  in  the  sea  ; 
The  bride  too  has  me  for  her  groom, 
And  you  now  have  me  in  your  room : 
Search  round  the  house,  the  lurking  elf 
Has  in  the  dairy  hid  himself; 
Yes,  there  he  is  among  the  cream  : 
And  if  by  night  you're  apt  to  dream, 
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He'll  make  his  way  into  your  head, 
When  you  are  fast  asleep  in  bed. 
And,  strange  to  tell,  from  thence  I  fly 
Among  the  clouds  that  skim  the  sky : 
And,  stranger  yet,  tho'  strictly  true  ; 
Tho'  I  be  there,  am  still  with  you. 


QUESTION  23. 

A  cylinder  a  gent  once  had, 

As  I  of  late  was  told, 
Six  inches  of  its  length  cast  brass, 

The  other  six  fine  gold. 
When  lengthways  on  a  fulcrum  placed, 

Ye  Philomaths,  pray  show 
The  point  where  it  would  be  at  rest 

In  equilibrio. 

Haives.  o.  lambert. 


TO   CHARADE  12. 

'Tis  corn,  golden  corn,  that  is  England's 
prime  boast ; 
A  corn  on  Moll's  toe  makes  her  pee- 
vishly grin ; 
A  wall,  when  'tis  wooden,  no  doubt 
"  rules  the  roast," 
And  Cornwall  is  famed  for  corrup- 
tion and  tin. 


to  rebus  12. 

Take  la  from  laurel,  and  ce  from  cell, 
Join  these,  and  you've  lace  for  a  beau 
or  a  belle. 
Hawes.  0.  l. 


to  question  22. 
( By  the  Proposer. J 
If  c  =  3,141502  etc.  then  per  equa- 


ANSWERS 

TO  QUESTIONS,    ETC.   IN   OUR  LAST. 
TO   CHARADE  10. 

Want  or  plenty  cannot  fix 

The  limits  of  our  wishes ;  hence, 

Miss  D —  sighs  for  a  coach  and  six, 
While  Peter  Fletcher  sighs  for  pence. 

A  simple  maxim  I  would  fix  thence, 

"The  man  is  happy  who  has  sixpence." 

Keighley,  May  \2th.  J.  j. 


TO   CHARADE  11. 

The  proposer  of  the  charade  propen- 
dent  with  props,  has  y//-o/x)unded  a  pro- 
per  propensity  for  /;/-oy>inquity  of  propor- 
tion. I  propose  that  the  jo?-oy?osition  of 
the  p?-oponent  is pn^ortional  to  a  foot- 
stool. 

Dalian.  h — 


tion,  y< 


{a  -f  x3)i, 


and  the  fluxion 


of  the  solid  is  cy°~x  =z 


m  c     ,  whose 


correct  fluent  =  *™L±J^  sla  +  ** 
\ca-, 

-f-         the  solid  itself.    And  since  y  =s 

<r|  \0axVv.  -f  IxVx 

(a  +  *»)V  *•'  *  =  +  *3)t  ' 

thence  the  fluxion  of  the  convex  surface 

is  2cyz  —  Qcy  Jx*  +/  =  jy^T^SH 

,^Jw^¥±]*jY  whose  Ccrrect 

fluent  equated  with  h,  and  thence  the 
value  of  ;r  in  terms  of  a  and  h  must  be 
substituted  in  the  theorem  for  the  so- 
lidity, which  being  a  maximum  by  the 
question,  its  fluxion  must  vanish,  the 
flowing  quantity  being  a,  whose  value 
in  terms  of  h,  will  be  obtained ;  and 
thence  x  and  y  will  follow. 


FALSE  REPORT. 
A  person  of  the  name  of  Arthur  Gun, 
delivered  the  report  of  a  transaction  to 
his  employers,  concluding  with  the 
words — "  i"his  is  the  re  part  of  A.  Gun." 
The  falsehood  of  this  being  afterwards 


developed,  they  agreed  that  it  authoriz- 
ed them  to  dismiss  him  from  their 
employment,  which  was  done  in  the 
following  words,  subjoined  to  such 
statement : — "  Discharge  A.  Gun,  for 
making  a  false  report." 
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SAGACIOl'S  WITNESS. 
A  prominent  feature  of  humour 
frequently  presents  itself  through  the 
awkwardness  of  witnesses  and  mu- 
tual misunderstanding.  The  following 
is  a  short  specimen  illustrated  by  a 
sketch. 

The  trial  was  for  sheep  stealing,  and 
the  first  witness  called  was  the  owner 
of  the  property  which  he  had  discover- 
ed in  Smithfieid  Market:  he  was  a  very 
good  kind  of  man,  but  unfortunately 
his  head  was  rather  too  thick  for  retain- 
ing, or  rather  comprehending  the  usual 
rules  of  Law  Etiquette.  On  the  first 
question  asked  by  the  Judge,  he  raised 
his  eyes,  and  opening  his  mouth,  seem- 
ed fixed  to  the  spot  with  amazement; 
at  length  he  stammered  out  What  d'ye 
way? — On  the  matter  being  explained 
to  him,  and  that  he  should  address  the 
Judge  by  the  title  of  "my  Lord,"  he 
endeavoured  to  recollect  himself,  and 
being  called  on  to  mention  his  name, 
he  boldly  replied  " Thomas  Blunt." — 
"  Well,  Mr.  Blunt,  where  was  you  at 
the  time  you  discovered  your  sheep?" 
(it  must  be  observed  the  Judge  was 
rather  hard  of  hearing) — "At  Smith- 
field  your  honour — my  Lord  I  mean." 
— "  At  Smithfieid,  very  well,  and  what 
did  you  do  then?" — "  I  went  to  K&h- 
dlcem  my  Lord." — "  Handlum!  where's 

Handlum'?  where  do  you  say  you 

went?" — "I  went  to  handle' em,  your 
Worship." — "To  Handlum!  what  have 
we  to  do  with  Handlum ;  I  tell  you, 
fellow,  keep  at  Smithfieid  where  you 
began  your  story;  stay  at  the  place 
where  you  found  your  property  till  fur- 
ther orders  ;  when  we  want  you  at 
Handlum,  we'll  call  upon  you."  This 
mistake  was  cleared  up  by  one  of  the 
council  informing  his  Lordship  (in  a 
whisper)  that  the  man's  meaning  was, 
that  he  handled  the  sheep,  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  value,  by  which  means 
he  made  the  discovery.  The  first  whis- 
per was  rather  too  low,  and  the  Judge 
was  not  quite  clear  in  the  case;  but  on 
a  closer  application  to  his  ear,  and  a 
greater  elevation  of  voice,  his  Lordship 
understood  the  matter,  and  every  thing 
went  on  in  a  tolerably  smooth  channel 
to  the  conclusion. 


CHEAP  PALFREY. 

When  Erasmus  was  about  to  return 
home  from  a  visit  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 


Sir  Thomas  lent  him  a  favourite  horse 
to  carry  him  to  the  coast ;  but  instead 
of  returning  the  horse,  Erasmus  took  it 
to  Holland,  and  in  return  sent  More 
the  following  epigram  : — 

Quod  mihi  dixisti 
De  Corpore  Christi, 

Crede  quod  edas,  et  edis  ; 
Sic  tibi  rescribo 
De  tuo  palfrido, 

Crede  quod  habeas,  et  habes. 


TRANSLATION". 

What  thou  hast  said  to  me 

Of  Christ's  body 
"  Believe  that  thou  eatest,  and  thou  eatest  " 

So  I  write  to  thee 

Of  thy  palfrey 
"  Believe  that  thou  hast  it,  and  thou  hast  it." 

This  was  a  witty,  but  not  very  grateful 
return  for  his  friend's  kindness,  and 
conveys  at  the  same  time  a  severe  satire 
upon  "the  zeal  of  Sir  Thomas  for  that 
miraculous  tenet  of  the  Romish  church 
— transubstantiation. 


CURIOUS  WILL. 
The  fifth  day  of  May 
Being  airy  and  gay, 
And  to  hyp  not  inclined, 
But  of  vigorous  mind, 
And  my  body  in  health, 
I'll  dispose  of  my  wealth, 
And  all  I'm  to  leave 
On  this  side  the  grave 
To  some  one  or  other, 
And  I  think  to  my  brother  ; 
Because  I  foresaw 
That  my  brethern  in  law, 
If  I  did  not  take  care, 
Would  come  in  for  their  share, 
Which  I  nowise  intended 
Till  their  manners  are  mended, 
And  of  that  there's  no  sign, 
I  do  therefore  enjoin 
And  do  strictly  command, 
Of  which  witness  my  hand, 
That  nought  I  have  got 
Be  brought  into  hotch-pot ; 
But  I  give  and  devise, 
As  much  as  in  me  lies, 
To  the  son  of  my  mother 
My  own  dear  brother 
To  have  and  to  hold 
All  my  silver  and  gold, 
As  the  affectionate  pledges 
Of  his  brother  John  H^dgij. 
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FAIRS  IN  JUNE. 

1.  Settle.— 5.  Pvipon. — 6.  Dalton.— 
7.  Askrigg,  Brough,  Ripon. — 8.  Raven- 
glass,  Orton,  Settle. — 9.  Appleby,  Skip- 
ton.  10.  Appleby.  11.  Appleby, 

Burton  in  Lonsdale,  Cartmel,  Middle- 
ham,  12.  Bedale,  Kirkby  Stephen. 

Penrith. — 13.  Ambleside. — 14.  Ulver- 
ston. — 18.  Kirkham. — 21.  Bury,  Kirk- 
by Lonsdale. — 24.  Kirkham. — 

AVERAGE  TABLE. 

London,  May  22nd. 

The  latest  Returns  of  the  Average 
Trice,  per  Quarter,  of  British  Corn  and 
Oatmeal,  Winchester  Measure,  as  re- 
ceived from  the  Inspector  in  the  respec- 
tive Maritime  Districts  in  England  and 
"Wales,  from  which  the  Prices  that  go- 
vern Importation  are  calculated. 


Witt. 

Bar. 

Oats. 

Meal. 

Districts 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

d. 

54 

11 

25 

3 

18 

5 

20 

9 

50 

1 

21 

6 

14 

11 

20 

9 

Third   

51 

0 

21 

5 

15 

9 

20 

9 

48 

2 

21 

9 

14 

7 

20 

9 

Fifth  

48 

3 

24 

1 

19 

3 

20 

9 

Sixth  

57 

8 

26 

6 

19 

10 

15 

5 

52 

1 

27 

8 

20 

8 

1 5 

0 

Eighth  

54 

10 

25 

1 

IS 

11 

13 

10 

Ninth 

49 

10 

21 

9 

13 

6 

20 

9 

Tenth  ..... 

47 

7 

23 

8 

17 

G 

20 

9 

Eleventh  ... 

52 

9 

21 

? 

17 

10 

20 

9 

Twelfth  ... 

50 

3 

21 

1 1 

20 

0 

20 

9 

Aggregate 
Average 

51 

5 

23 

6 

17 

4 

19 

3 

PROVINCIAL  MARKETS. 
LONDON. 

Wheat  from  51s.  5d.  to    Os.  Od.  F  qr. 

Barley  23    6    0  0 

Oats   17    4           25  0 

LIVERPOOL. 

Wheat  from   8s.  Od.  to  8s.  2d.  V  70  lb. 

Barley  3    6  _  3    8  60 

Oats  .~    2    5         2    6  45 

Oat  Meal  —  24    0  —  25    0  240 
Fine  Flour    36    0  —  38  0 

PRESTON. 

Wheat  from  50s.  lOd.  toOs.  Od.  F  qr. 
.Meal  14    10—    0    OF  boll. 


GARSTANG. 

Wheat  from  26s.  2d.  to  Os.  Od.Fwin. 

Meal   27    4    0    0  F  load. 

Beans  15    3   0    0  F  win. 

Potatoes  —    4    0    0    0  f  load. 

Butter    0    9    0    0  F  lb. 

LANCASTER. 

Wheat  from  33s.  9d.   to  Os.  Od.  ^  Id. 

Oats  18    0  —    0  0 

Oat-meal  —  27    8           0  0 

HAWES. 

Flour  from  34s.  0  to  36s.' 0  F  pack. 
Meal  — ~~~  24    0  — 26  ~6  F  load. 

Tallow    5    6—5    9  F  st. 

Hides  ~   4    0—4  3 

Butter   0    9-  0    0  W  lb. 

BURTON  IN  LONSDALE. 

Wheat  from  34s.  Od.  to  36s.  Od.  V"  Id. 

Oats  18    0           22  0 

Oat-meal  _  26    0           27  0 

Potatoes  0    3|          0    0  F  hp. 

KIRKBY  LONSDALE. 

Meal  from  27s.  Od.  to  29s.  Od.  F  Id. 

Wheat         34    0  — .  37  0 

Oats   18    0          22  6 

Potatoes  0   3  — .   0    0  V  hoop. 

Butter  — ~    0    8^    0    0  Fib. 

CARTMEL. 

Wheat  from  35s.  Od.  to  37  s.  Od.  load. 

Oats  6s.  6  -  9    0  bush. 

Butter  0    9    0    0  lb. 

Potatoes  0    4  - —  0    0  V  hoop. 

Eggs  ~  0    6  0    0  W  doz. 

ULVERSTON. 

Wheat  from  34s.  Od.  to  37s.  Od.  V  Id. 

Oats-   7    0    0  0  F  bush. 

Butter  _—    0    9    0    0  V  lb. 

KENDAL. 

Wheat  from  36s.  Od.  to  38s.  Od.  V  Id. 

Oats— ~  18    0  21    0  Fid. 

Oatmeal         2    0  . —    0    0  ?st. 

Butter  0  10  . 


0  11^  lb. 


Wheat  from  7; 
Barley  —  3 
Oats  ~  2 


J 
4 


V  bh. 


PENRITH. 

6|d.  to  Os.  Od. 
~  0  0 
~  0    0  V  qr. 

CARLISLE. 

Wheat  from  23s.  Od.  to  Os.  Od.  V  bh. 

Barley—  -  9    0           0    0  do. 

Oats.   7    6           0    0  do. 


TIDE  TABLE. 
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The  tides  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  from  the  following  table,  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  winds;  if  a  strong  wind  blow  with  the  tide,  there  will 
be  a  higher  tide,  ear  Her  high  water,  and  later  crossing;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  wind  blow  against  the  tide,  there  will  be  a  lower  tide,  a  later  high  water,  and 
earlier  crossing. 


HIGH  WATER. 

Time  of  begin- 

DAYS. 

Liverpool, 
Lythain, 
Glasson,  Peel, 
Whitehaven. 

Lancaster,  j 
Ulverston,  j 

Grange, 
Ravenglass. 

ning  to  cross 
Lancaster  and 
Ulverston 
sands. 

Height 

of 

the 
tides. 

morn. 

even. 

morn. 

even. 

morn.  even. 

11.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

F.  \, 

Saturday  ... 

1 

2 

11  42 
0  5 

0  0 

0  28 

0  1 

0  24 

0  20 
0  43 

3  36 

4  23 

4  0 
4  46 

18  2 
17  4 

Monday 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday  . . 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

0  51 

1  36 

2  22 

3  9 

4  1 

1  13 

1  58 

2  45 

3  34 

4  28 

1  10 

1  55 

2  41 

3  28 

4  20 

1  29 

2  14 

3  0 

3  53 

4  47 

5  9 

5  54 

6  40 

7  27 

8  19 

5  31 

6  13 

7  3 

7  52 

8  46 

16  9 
15  6 
14  3 
13  1 
11  11 

Friday  

Saturday  ... 

8 
9 

4  59 
6  8 

5  34 

6  41 

5  18 

6  27 

5  53 
7  0 

9  17 
10  26 

9  54 
10  59 

11  8 
11  3 

Sunday    . . . 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday- 
Saturday  ... 

10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

7  14 

8  10 

8  59 

9  43 
1 10  23 

11  0 
11  35 

7  41 

8  33 

9  20 
10  2 

10  41 

11  17 
11  52 

7  33 

8  29 

9  18 
10  2 

10  42 

11  19 
11  54 

8  0 

8  52 

9  89 

10  21 

11  0 
11  36 

0  11 

11  32 

0  0 

0  51 

1  38 

2  20 

2  59 

3  35 

11  59 

0  29 

1  17 

2  1 

2  41 

3  18 
~  3  53 

11  6 

12  0 

12  8 

13  4 

13  11 

14  4 

15  3 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  . . . 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday... 

Saturday  . . . 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

0  0 

0  32 

1  11 

1  53 

2  49 

3  26 

4  26 

0  12 

0  52 

1  31 

2  14 

3  3 

3  57 

4  59 

i 

0  19 

0  51 

1  30 

2  12 

3  58 

3  45 

4  45 

0  31 

1  11  : 

1  50 

2  33 

3  22  1 

4  16  j 

5  18  | 

4  18 
1   4  50 

5  29 

6  11 

6  57 

7  44 

8  44 

4  30 

5  10 

5  49 

6  32 

7  21 

8  15 

9  17 

15  3 
15  9 
15  8 
15  5 
14  9 
14  6 
14  0 

Sunday 
Monday  . . . 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday  ... 

Saturday... 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

5  26 

6  42 

7  49 

8  53 

9  51 

10  44 

11  30 

6  4 

7  19 

8  22 

9  23 

10  18 

11  8 
11  53 

5  45 

7  1 

8  8 

9  12 

10  10 

11  3 
11  49 

 ! 

6  23 ; 

7  38 

8  41  } 

9  42  ! 

10  37  j 

11  27 
0  12 

9  44 
11  0 
0  0 

0  40 

1  41 

2  36 

3  26 

10  22 

11  37 

0  7 

1  11 

2  9 

3  2 
3  48 

1  *  U 
14  2 
14  4 

14  9 

15  5 

16  2 
16  4 

Sunday  .... 
Monday  .... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday  .. 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6! 

0  0 

0  37 

1  18 

1  58 

2  36 

3  15 

0  15 

0  57 

1  38 

2  16 

2  54 

3  37 

0  19 

0  56 

1  37 

2  17 

2  55 

3  34 

0  34 

1  16 

1  57 

2  36 

3  13 

3  56  | 

4  18 

4  55 

5  36 

6  16 

6  54 

7  33 

4  33 

5  15 

5  56 

6  34 

7  12 
7  55 

16  10 
16  6 
16  3 

15  5. 
14  5 

13  7 

9Mfe  POSTSCRIPT. 

 .  L 


POSTSCRIPT. 


It  is  rather  singular  that  ClilTlCUS  should  charge  us  with  vant  of  memory, 
when  even  he  has  fur-got  to  pay  the  postage  of  his  letter.  A  man  who  can  forget 
such  a  material  point,  ( at  least  in  our  estimation,)  ought  to  be  very  lenient  with 
others.  We  assure  him  however  that  the  omission  of  his  valuable  communication, 
teas  owing  to  no  decay  in  our  retentive  faculties  ;  our  chief  reason  for  omitting  it 
was,  because  it  ivas  good  for  nothing.  He  says,  in  the  introduction,  that  it  is  no 
easy  task  to  write  a  long  article  about  nothing.  Now  we  do  not  agree  with  him  in 
this  ;  for  we  ourselves  have  written  may  a  long  article  entirely  about  nothing.  In- 
deed it  is  the  fashionable  manner  of  writing  now-a-days — Mr.  Southey  has  written 
a  fifteen  shilling  book  about  nothing — St.  Henry  Hunt  of  Ilchester  publishes  a 
shilling  book  monthly  about  nothing — Cobbett  produces  a  sheet  of  double-c?*own  once 
a  week  about  nothing — Wordsworth  has  published  half  a  library  about  nothing-— 
Indeed  nine  tenths  of  the  books  in  print  ( our  own  excepted )  are  about  ?iothing.  But 
wh'thcr  the  task  may  be  easy  or  difficult,  C'RITICUS  has  succeeded  in  his  essay,  for 
he  has  made  nothing  qf  it. 

The  Poem  on  the  "Kendal  Museum"  has  come  to  hand ;  and  shall  have  a  place 
when  we  can  find  room. 

"  Dodd's  sermon,"  and  other  articles  sent  by  DOWLAS  shall  be  inserted  as  early 
as  convenient. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  on  comjwund  interest  has  been  received. 

Several  communications,  including  some  for  the  Re/Msitory  qf  Genius,  have  been 
mislaid  woing  to  some  alterations  in  the  Editor  s  office,  and  consequently  cannot  be 

noticed  this  month.  Some  articles  designed  for  this  number  were  also  omitted  for 

want  of  room. 


Our  next  tpill  contain  a  beautiful  aquatinta  of  Dallam  Toner,  the 
residence  of  Daniel  Wilson,  Esq. — Besides  Letters  from  the  Lakes — 
Life  of  Relph,  the  Poet,  with  extracts — Some  account  of  the  Northern 
Expedition  from  Capt.  Purrfs  voyage,  just  published. —  The  River 
IVinster  ,  a  poem — etc. 

Lark  Hill  in  the  August  number. 


Frinind  by  J.  Foster,  Repository  Office,  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 
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"  pleasure's  best  charm  is  varibty." 

ma  aw  wit  a®  ®&  wma  £r®mu>m* 


LARK  HILL. 

A  descriptive  account  of  Lark  HlLL,  near  Preston,  the  residence  of  SAMUEL 

Horrocks,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  the  Borough  of  Preston  ornamented  with 

u  correct  aquatinta  engraving. 

All  the  Genealogies  in  the  world,  says  Cervantes,  may  be  reduced  to  four  sorts, 
which  are  these : — First,  those,  who  having  had  low  beginnings,  have  gone  on 
extending  and  dilating  themselves  till  they  have  arrived  at  a  prodigious  gran- 
deur.— Secondly,  those,  who  having  had  great  beginnings,  have  preserved  them, 
and  continue  to  preserve  them  in  the  same  condition  they  were  in  at  first.-— 
Thirdly,  those,  who,  though  they  have  had  great  beginnings,  have  ended  in  a 
small  point,  like  a  pyramid,  having  gone  on  diminishing  and  decreasing  continu- 
ally, till  they  have  come  almost  to  nothing ;  like  that  point  of  the  pyramid, 
which,  in  respect  to  its  base  or  pedestal,  is  next  to  nothing. — Lastly,  those,  and 
they  are  the  most  numerous,  who  having  neither  a  good  beginning,  nor  a  tolera- 
ble middle,  will  therefore  end  without  a  name,  like  the  families  of  common  and 
ordinary  people. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  that  the  first  division  is  the  most 
honourable  one.  For  any  dunce  may  possess  the  name  and  wealth  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  but  only  men  of  genius  and  enterprize  can  procure  distinctions  and  names 
for  themselves.*  It  therefore  ought  to  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Hor- 
rocks, that  his  father  was  the  founder  of  his  family ;  and  whatever  distinction 
the  family  may  at  present  possess,  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  own  indefatigable 
exertions  in  business,  and  their  superior  genius  for  Commercial  pursuits.  While 
the  weary  antiquarian  is  searching  through  heaps  of  musty  volumes  for  deeds  of 
fame  to  distinguish  his  hero,  Mr.  Horrocks  may  survey  the  spirited  and  flourish- 
ing town  of  Preston,  as  his  genealogical  chart ;  and  reckon  his  numerous  and 
immense  factories  which  support  and  adorn  it,  as  so  many  badges  of  honour  be- 
longing to  the  family  name— as  escutcheons  which  have  been  fairly  and  honour- 
ably obtained. 


*  In  the  heat  of  a  quarrel,  Lord  M —  taunted  Major  D—  with  being  originally  a 
ploughboy.  44  Had  your  Lordship,"  retorted  the  Major,  "been  originally  a  ploughboj, 
you  had  been  one  still." 
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Lark  Hill,  the  residence  of  Samuel  Horrocks,  Esa.  M.  P.  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town.  The  en- 
trance is  from  Leeming  Street ;  and  is  ornamented  by  two  neat  porter's  lodges. 
The  bank  on  which  Lark  Hill  is  erected,  slopes  rapidly  into  a  narrow  glen  in 
front  of  the  building.  Through  this  glen  a  small  stream  winds  beneath  the  um- 
brageous shelter  of  intermingled  forest  and  fancy  trees ;  forming  two  neat  fish 
ponds,  well  stocked  with  fish.  Between  the  ponds,  a  small  cascade  has  been 
constructed,  giving  a  life  and  gaiety  to  the  sombre  scene,  on  a  fine  autumnal 
evening,  when  the  brook  is  swelled  by  recent  rains,  and  the  groves  are  tinged 
with  all  the  hues  of  the  waning  year. 

The  house  itself  is  constructed  of  brick ;  and,  though  it  may  appear  elegant  in 
the  eyes  of  a  Prestoman,  wants  a  little  of  that  massive  dignity  which  polished  free- 
stone or  limestone  so  naturally  imparts.  In  common  language,  we  frequently 
hear  of  brick  buildings  ornamenied  with  stone.  To  us  there  seems  a  degree  of 
incongruity  in  the  association  of  brick  and  stone,  which  we  should  not  easily  be 
taught  to  admire.  Though  we  cannot  view  Lark  Hill,  externally,  with  so  much 
complacency,  as  if  it  had  been  a  stone  building,  we  observe  no  want  of  attraction, 
internally.  The  various  apartments  are  large  and  lofty  ;  and  finished  in  the  most 
tasteful  manner. 

The  prospect  southward  is  a  pleasing  one,  both  from  the  Dining  Room  and 
Drawing  Room  windows  ;  but  as  it  is  both  more  extensive  and  more  perfect  from 
the  roof,  we  shall  only  describe  the  last.  An  area,  neatly  palisadoed  round,  in 
the  centre  of  the  roof,  commands  a  more  diversified  prospect,  than  a  stranger 
would  imagine  possible,  in  so  level  a  situation  as  Preston. 

To  the  north,  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  town,  interspersed  with  its  numerous 
lofty  chimneys  belonging  to  the  different  steam  engines — the  windmills,  some  of 
which  are  nearly  always  in  motion — the  two  churches,  with  their  square  towers 
and  Gothic  pinnacles. — The  loftiest  object  in  this  part  of  the  view,  is  the  new 
chimney  at  the  works  of  Horrocks,  Miller,  and  Co.  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  away  the  smoke  generated  by  the  factory  steam-engine,  etc.  It  is  137 
feet  in  perpendicular  height. — To  the  west,  we  see  the  Ribble  winding  away 
towards  the  sea ,  and  on  its  farther  bank  hangs  the  woods  of  Penwortham,  Pen- 
wortham  church,  and  Penwortham  Lodge. — A  little  farther  to  the  south  is 
Frenchwood,  close  to  the  town. — Carrying  the  eye  round  towards  the  east,  we 
observe  the  romantic  village  of  Walton,  with  its  neat  old  church  on  the  banks  of 

the  Ribble — Derwent  Bank — Cuerdale  Hall — Houghton  Tower — etc.  Beyond 

these  we  see  Rivington  Pike — Pendle  Hill — and  the  mountains  beyond  Longridge. 

 When  the  weather  is  clear,  there  is  a  very  extensive  prospect,  taking  in  some 

of  the  Lake  mountains — Black  Comb,  in  Cumberland — the  hills  in  the  Isle  of 
Man — the  Welch  mountains,  etc.  with  much  of  the  intervening  country. 

From  its  proximity  to  the  town,  and  its  open  and  elevated  situation,  Lark 
Hill  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  agreeable  residences  for  a  commercial 
gentleman,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston. 
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LETTER  VII. 

Dear  Tom, 
You  toll  me  that  when  you  visited 
Westminister  Abbey,  during  your  late 
journey  to  London,  you  felt  an  indes- 
cribable sensation  pervade  your  bosom, 
while  wandering  through  the  lonely 
and  final  residence  of  the  sons  of  geni- 
us. You  pictured  before  your  imagina- 
tion the  solemn  register  of  those  whose 
immortal  labours  had  so  often  solaced  a 
passing  hour,  and  sighed  that  you  could 
only  converse  with  them  in  fancy  !  But 
what  would  you  feel  if  you  were  travel- 
ling through  a  country  like  this  ? — the 
birth-place,  the  residence,  or  the  depo- 
sitory of  exalted  genius.  Within  a  few 
miles  of  us,  the  celebrated  philosopher, 
Walker,  first  drew  the  vital  air. — It 
was  among  these  mountains  that  Judge 
Wilson  passed  his  infancy.  It  was 
here  that  the  incomparable  Bishop 
Watson,  like  a  setting  summer  sun, 
sunk  to  his  last  repose. — In  this  neigh- 
bourhood the  kind  and  benevolent  Dr. 
Ainslie  first  beheld  the  light  of  hea- 
ven.— Archbishop  Sandys  was  a  na- 
tive of  these  hills. — Burn,  the  antiqua- 
rian, grew  in  this  country. — Chambers 
of  undying  fame  was  nurtured  herea- 
bouts.-— The  celebrated  Bernard  Gil- 
pin has  often  trod  the  very  ground  we 
have  been  treading  to  day,— Romney, 
whose  never  fading  monument  is  found 
in  almost  every  house,  owed  his  origin 
to  these  vales. — And  even  the  great 
Addison  was  a  plant  from  the  same 
nursery. 

Nor  has  the  light  of  genius  entirely 
vanished  from  the  country.  In  the  lit- 
tle lovely  vale  of  Grasmere,  through 
which  we  have  this  day  travelled,  has 
the  mantle  of  the  muses  been  often 
spread.  Here  resided  the  inspired  but 
unfortunate  Lloyd.  As  we  passed  the 
cottage  where  he  spent  his  happier  days, 
my  sister  observed,  "  Surely  Mr.  Lloyd 
must  have  had  some  presentiment  of  his 
future  insanity  when  he  wrote  these 
lines : — 

"  When  shall  I  be  wise  and  forget  f 
For  'tis  madness  to  feel  and  to  think!" 

"  You  need  not  say  his  future  insani- 
ty," replied  my  father;  "all  poets  are 
mad.  No  man  in  his  senses  would 
waste  his  time  in  stringing  rhymes  toge- 
ther to  please  fools  with  !"  "  I  suppose/' 


whispered  my  sister  to  me,  "  that  my 
father  builds  part  of  his  claim  to  wis- 
dom, on  his  possessing  no  relish  for 
poetry."  "  And  no  doubt,"  replied  my 
uncle,  who  overheard  her,  "  those  who 
are  incapable  of  being  soothed  with  a 
concord  of  sweet  sounds,  will  readily  aK- 
low  the  claim."  "  Have  you  also 
caught  the  satirical  infection?"  answered 
my  sister.  For  though  she  chose  to  be 
a  little  severe  on  my  father  herself,  she 
would  not  permit  any  other  person  to 
assume  the  privilege. 

Coleridge,  the  poet  and  dabbler  ia 
the  darkest  parts  of  metaphysics,  was 
also  an  inhabitant  of  this  seclusion. 
"  If,"  said  my  father,  "  to  wander  in  a 
path  unknown  to  other  men,  be  any 
proof  of  genius,  then  Coleridge  is  the 
greatest  genius  of  the  age.  For  he  has 
not  only  pursued  a  different  road  from 
other  men,  but  one  which  no  other  can 
follow — he  loses  his  reader,  and  I  am 
mistaken  if  he  does  not  lose  himself 
very  frequently."  "Well,"  said  my 
uncle,  c '  Coleridge  may  sometimes  be 
mysterious,  but  Wordsworth,  another 
genius  of  the  Lakes  residing  in  this 
neighbourhood,  cannot  be  charged  with 
mysterious  flights.  He  can  be  easily 
understood."  "  Oh  !"  replied  my  sis- 
ter, "  are  we  near  the  residence  of  that 
sweetly  simple  poet  whom  all  the  world 
talks  about?"  "  Yes,"  said  my  uncle, 
we  have  passed  his  residence  only  a  few 
miles.  He  lives  in  one  of  the  sweetest 
spots,  they  say,  about  the  Lakes."  "  I 
should  like  to  see  some  of  his  verses," 
answered  my  sister.  "  You  may  get 
them  in  Preston,"  returned  my  father ; 
"Mr.  Whittle  has  several  of  them." 
"  Oh !  which  of  them  ?"  said  she. 
"  There  are  Cock  Robin  and  Mother 
Hubbard,  and  several  others,"  replied 
my  father. 

Though  my  father's  criticisms  mav 
sometimes  be  amusing,  they  are  not  al- 
ways so.  He  has  a  relish  for  Spenser 
and  some  of  our  oldest  poets ;  but  the 
artless  lays  of  the  moderns  have  no 
charms  for  him.  He  cannot  open  his 
mind  so  far  as  to  feel  a  pleasure  in  the 
sweet  and  simple  pictures  of  nature 
unadorned.  The  author  who  can  arouse 
his  in  tenser  feelings— can  exhibit  the 
passions  in  all  their  terrifflc  forms— and 
present  the  elements  in  commotion,  may 
obtain  from  him  half  a  word  of  praise. 
But  nature  in  her  usual  dress— the  pas« 
sions  in  their  every  day  operations— or 
G  G  2 
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our  thoughts  and  feelings  as  they  gene- 
rally influence  our  actions — are  subjects 
which,  in  his  conception,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  muse  of  poetry. 

You  will  naturally  suppose  that  we  are 
moving  forward  all  this  time,  but  whe- 
ther on  foot,  in  a  chaise,  or  in  Words- 
worth's boat,  will  be  a  dispute.  The 
truth  is,  we  hired  a  shandray  to  carry 
us  to  Little  Langdale  ;  the  road  being 
too  rough  for  any  other  conveyance. 
Beside  the  day  was  so  fine,  we  consider- 
ed an  open  vehicle  of  this  kind  was  pre- 
ferable to  any  other.  My  father,  un- 
cle, and  sister  occupied  the  seat,  while 
I  sat  on  the  head  with  the  driver ;  and 
we  jolted  charmingly  away  after  we  left 
Grasmere. 

I  know  not  how  I  can  better  describe 
this  beautiful  valley,  than  by  my  fa- 
ther's simile.  "  It  puts  me  in  mind," 
said  he,  as  we  ascended  the  road  by 
Tail  End,  "  of  a  wash-hand  basin,  with 
a  little  drop  of  water  in  the  bottom." 
"  Yes,"  said  my  uncle,  "  and  to  com- 
plete the  comparison,  the  island  may 
look  like  a  piece  of  soap,  which  some 
careless  person  has  left  in  the  water." 
To  me,  Tom,  it  seemed  like  a  little 
vale  where  nature  has  poured  all  her 
sweets.  The  valley  is  small.  A  still 
lake  sleeps  in  the  bottom — at  least  it 
slept  when  we  were  there — a  circle  of 
majestic  hills  environ  it  on  every  side  ; 
yet  all  finely  varied  in  their  shapes. 
A  tract  of  level  ground,  under  the  shel- 
ter of  a  towering  hill,  is  brightened  by 
a  lovely  village,  with  its  neat  white 
church.  And  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  there  is  nothing  so  delightful  as  a 
neat  village  church. 

On  ascending  the  hill  above  Tail-end, 
I  turned  round  to  take  perhaps  a  last 
farewell  of  one  of  the  sweetest  vales  un- 
der heaven.  ce  Happy  tenants  of  this 
happy  vale,"  exclaimed  my  sister,  "  you 
little  know  the  blessings  you  enjoy. 
Nature  has  heaped  her  richest  beauties 
around  you.  Every  returning  day  pre- 
sents you  a  picture  which  all  the  pencils 
in  the  world  cannot  imitate.  Surely  a 
scene  like  this  must  impress  the  heart 
with  feelings  of  devotion,  and  prompt  the 
ready  song  of  praise  to  Him  who  thus 
beunteously  prepares  for  the  highest  gra- 
tification of  his  creatures."  "  I  agree 
with  you  there,"  said  my  uncle;  "I 
have  long  held  it  as  a  favourite  opinion, 
that  the  Deity  has  designed  us  for  much 
of  what  is  called  the  pleasures  of  sense. 


Had  it  not  been  so,  why  have  we  all 
this  diversity  of  colours  in  nature  ?  One 
would  have  done  for  use — the  rest  are 
given  for  pleasure.  One  sound  might 
have  served  all  the  business  of  life  ;  but 
we  are  presented  with  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  sounds,  all  agreeable  in  their 
different  tones — these  are  intended  for 
pleasure.  The  beautiful  variety  in  the 
herbs  and  flowers  is  for  our  amusement. 
Every  species  of  tree  has  a  different 
hue,  because  these  hues  are  agreeable. 
The  earth  is  green,  the  rocks  are  grey, 
and  the  sky  is  blue  lor  our  pleasure. 
Even  these  are  again  varied  to  please 
us — the  morning  is  spangled  with  a 
thousand  dies,  the  mid-day  sky  is  spec- 
kled with  clouds,  the  evening  tinged 
with  gold  and  crimson,  and  the  silent 
night  gemmed  with  living  lustre  to 
please  us.  The  charming  sensation  of 
heat,  the  softness  of  the  grass  we  tread, 
and  the  sweetness  of  the  air  we  breathe, 
are  all  intended  to  give  us  pleasure." 
And  turning  to  my  sister  with  a  smile, 
"■  Nor  is  '  the  human  face  divine'  less 
an  object  of  pleasure.  The  unequalled 
lustre  of  the  sparkling  eye,  the  soft 
vermiliion  of  the  cheek  and  lips,  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  the  teeth,  the  sha- 
dowy brown  of  those  waving  ringlets 
which  adorn  the  face  on  either  side,  are 
all  designed  for  the  pleasure  of  man." 
— "  But,"  replied  my  sister,  with  a 
blush,  "  there  are  persons  who  imagine 
they  are  pleasing  our  bounteous  Crea- 
tor, by  stripping  the  female  face  of  those 
waving  ringlets  you  so  much  admire — 
and  call  it  religion  !"  "  And  there  arc 
some  persons,"  said  my  father,  "  who 
imagine  they  please  themselves,"  look- 
ing at  my  sister's  bonnet,  "  by  conceal- 
ing their  faces  altogether  under  a  stack 
of  straw — and  call  it  fashion  !" 

This  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
our  arriving  at  High  Close,  where  we 
had  so  delightful  a  view  of  Lough- 
rigg  Tarn,  with  the  soft  meadow  and 
woodland  surrounding  it;  over  which 
we  caught  a  glimpse  of  Windermere, 
and  the  high  grounds  about  Troutbeck 
and  Orrest  Head.  Had  the  horse  been 
as  fond  of  rural  scenery  as  I  was,  we 
should  have  gone  no  farther.  But  the 
cart  kept  moving  on,  and  we  presently 
found  ourselves  descending  towards 
Langdale.  Elterwater,  with  its  morass, 
lay  at  our  feet,  and  Langdale  pikes,  so 
often  an  object  of  beauty,  now  stood  in 
all  their  majesty,  close  to  us. 
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We  passed  a  few  straggling  farm- 
houses, at  Elterwater  head,  and  began 
to  ascend,  by  the  slate  quarries,  to  Lit- 
tle Langdale.  We  now  found  ourselves 
in  a  country  of  comparative  barrenness. 
Huge  misshapen  hills  presented  them- 
selves on  every  side.  The  roads  narrow 
and  extremely  rugged,  steep  and  diffi- 
cult of  ascent. 

Little  Langdale  is  constructed  like  a 
deep  dish,  with  a  small  dirty  tarn  in 
the  middle.  This  vale  is  situated  in 
close  contiguity  to  some  of  the  highest 
hills  in  the  kingdom,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  is  remarkably  subject  to  rain. 
My  uncle  asked  an  old  man  who  was 
looking  after  some  sheep  on  the  hill, 
"  If  the  rain  in  these  parts  was  not  very 
detrimental  to  the  crops ?"  "  Wya" 
replied  he,  "  it  raither  plagues  us  so?ne- 
times  ;  but  we  talk  of  gitting  a  lid  mead, 
an  then  wee's  he  better  off."  "  I  think 
indeed,"  said  my  father,  "  you  almost 
might  get  a  lid  for  it." 

Under  a  lofty  hill  to  the  east  side  of 
Little  Langdale,  we  called  at  a  farm 
house  belonging  to  an  old  "statesman," 
as  they  term  them  here,  called  William 
Tyson.  The  good  old  hospitable  far- 
mer set  before  us  new  milk,  home- 
brewed beer,  butter,  bread  and  cheese, 
and  kindly  invited  us  to  "help  oursells." 
My  uncle  entered  into  conversation  with 
him  respecting  the  Lake  Mountains. 
He  appeared  to  have  read  nothing  but 
the  book  of  nature.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  arrangement  of  the 
hills,  and  gave  us  a  better  idea  of  the 
country,  my  uncle  observed,  than  could 
be  obtained  from  the  best  written  work 
extant.  The  following  is  the  substance 
of  the  old  man's  remarks. 

"  I  can  compare  the  lake  mountains," 
said  William  Tyson,  "to  nothing  so 
natural  as  a  cart  wheel,  with  nine 
spokes;  only  they  ?>re  some  0f  them 
crooked.  I  call  the  hills  Bowfell,  Scaw- 
fell,  and  the  Pikes,  the  nave  of  the 
wheel,  and  the  long  ridges  which  run 
from  them,  I  call  the  spokes,  I  will 
begin  on  the  east  side  ;  and  I  will  mark 
them  on  this  flag  with  this  piece  of 
burnt  wood.  Those  three  dots  altoge- 
ther, are  Bowfell,  Scawful,  and  the 
Pikes;  now,  that  spoke  is  Langdale 
pikes,  and  the  range  of  hills  which  run 
behind  Grasmere,  Rydale,  Ambleside, 
Eowness,  and  down  "to  Cartmelfell.— 
The  next  spoke,  look  you,  is  yon  which 
>ou  see  across  the  valley ;  it  runs  down 


by  Coniston  Old  Man,  and  divides  Tor- 
ver  from  Seathwaite. — The  third  takes 
in  Hard  Knot  and  Wrynose,  and  divides 
Seathwaite  from  Eskdale. — The  fourth, 
shoots  away  to  Ravenglass,  and  divides 
Eskdale  from  Miterdale.-— The  fifth 
takes  in  the  Screes,  and  divides  Miter- 
dale from  Wasdale. — The  sixth  is  a 
very  thick  knotty  spoke,  and  takes  in 
Yewbarrow,  Seatallan,  and  the  Pillar, 
and  divides  Wasdale  from  Ennerdale.— 
The  seventh  takes  in  High  Stile  and 
Red  Pike,  and  divides  Ennerdale  from 
Buttermere. — The  eighth  takes  in  Caw- 
sey  Pike,  Grasmoor,  Whiteside,  and 
Grisdale  Pike,  and  divides  Buttermere 
from  Borrowdale  and  Keswick  vale. — 
The  ninth,  is  a  smaller  spoke,  and  di- 
vides Borrowdale  from  Leaths  water.— 
These  spokes  or  branches  of  hills,  are 
many  of  them  again  divided  into  less 
branches,  with  vallies  between  them." 

"  This,"  observed  my  uncle  "  is  very 
like  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Words- 
worth, in  his  late  publication.  Have 
you  ever  seen  that,  book  ?"  "  No,"  re- 
plied the  old  man,  "I  see  no  books* 
But  if  we  were  on  Bowfell,  I  could  let 
you  see  down  all  these  vallies  in  a  two 
hour's  walk ;  though  I  am  so  plagued 
with  the  rheumatism  now,  1  don't  think 
I  could  get  up  so  high."  "  Are  we  to 
suppose,"  said  my  uncle,  "that  Mr. 
Wordsworth  has  borrowed  this  idea 
from  the  old  dalelander,  and  then  pub- 
lished it  as  his  own  ?"  "  Oh,  no,"  said 
my  father,  "  Mr.  Wordsworth  will  call 
it  a  coincidence  of  ideas  !" 

After  our  refreshment  in  Little  Lang- 
dale, we  proceeded  to  Langdale  Head, 
along  a  road  of  Nature's  own  making, 
and  a  rough  job  she  had  made  of  it. 
Though  the  jolting  of  the  road  was  al- 
most insupportable,  the  view  of  Blea 
Tarn,  with  Langdale  Pikes  beyond  it, 
was  exquisite.  We  rested  awhile  to 
feast  on  the  sublime  scene,  before  we 
descended  the  steep  and  rugged  road 
into  Langdale  Head.  This  head  of  the 
the  vale  was  the  wildest  spot  I  had  yet 
seen,  surrounded  on  every  side  but  one 
by  hills  whose  summits  appeared  to 
hold  communion  with  the  skies,  we  saw 
no  possible  egress.  A  few  lonely  farm 
houses  invited  us  to  seek  refreshment, 
which  was  now  become  necessary.  The 
mistress  of  the  house  where  we  alighted, 
was  one  of  those  interesting  females 
whose  countenances  are  indexes  to  every 
thing  generous.    She  presented  us  witjj 
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bread  and  butter  and  new  milk.  While 
we  feasted  on  this  delicious  mountain 
fare,  she  informed  us  that  there  was  no 
road  into  Borrowdale  excepting  over 
a  place  called  the  Stake,  which  was 
so  steep  that  we  could  only  pass  it  on 
foot,  and  even  that  with  difficulty,  as  it 
was  nearly  two  thousand  feet  high.  Be- 
sides, she  said,  the  day  was  far  advanc- 
ed, and  there  was  not  another  house 
within  ten  miles.  And  in  conclusion 
pressed  us  very  hard  to  stay  all  night  in 
her  cottage ;  where,  though  the  fare 
and  accommodations  might  be  homely, 
the  meat  was  wholesome,  and  the  beds 
clean.  My  uncle  felt  himself  so  fatigued 
with  riding  over  the  hill  from  Lang- 
dale,  that  his  own  limbs  and  the  good 
woman's  persuasion  soon  induced  him 
to  accept  her  hospitable  offer. 

When  we  had  a  little  recovered  our 
fatigue,  we  rambled  down  the  vale,  to 
admire  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  this 
astonishing  place.  As  we  wandered 
along  the  margin  of  the  river  we  fell 
in  with  a  rather  intelligent  rustic,  who 
was  fishing,  with  considerable  success. 
My  sister  was  exceedingly  delighted 
with  the  sport,  and  solicited  the  favour 
of  the  rod  to  try  her  hand ;  and  either 
by  skill  or  chance  drew  a  trout  to  the 
shore.  She  was  so  much  elated  with 
her  success,  that  she  would  not  quickly 
have  restored  the  rod  to  its  owner,  had 
not  a  shower  compelled  us  all  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  peasant's  cottage,  which 
luckily  happened  to  be  near.  He  kind- 
ly invited  us  to  take  a  little  refreshment, 
as  he  said,  "  in  a  free  way ;"  and  we 
would  not  hurt  the  poor  man's  pride  by 
a  refusal.  We  must  be  fatigued  with 
walking,  he  observed,  "  For  these  qua- 
lity sort  of  folk  can  bide  nought."  He 
therefore  pressed  us  to  taste  a  little 
whiskey,  which  he  represented  as  genu- 
ine. It  being  a  liquor  my  father  had 
never  tasted,  he  was  easily  induced  to 
accept  the  kindly  meant  offer.  My  un- 
cle too  was  pleased  with  it,  and  asked  him 
where  he  procured  it.  He  replied,  with 
a  significant  wave  of  his  head,  "  it  is 
made  in  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
But  the  person  who  makes  it,  will  sell 
it  to  none  but  friends,  because  it  is 
smuggled."  My  uncle  who  is  not  only 
a  loyalist  but  a  patriot,  in  their  unadul- 
terated acceptation,  looked  very  earnest- 
ly at  our  host,  and  replied,  '  I  had  form- 
ed a  much  better  opinion  of  you  than  to 
suppose  you  would  have  encouraged 


such  pests  of  society  as  smugglers,  by 
purchasing  their  illicit  goods !  Do  you 
know  that  by  every  gallon  you  purchase, 
you  are  actually  robbing  the  public  to 
the  amount  of  the  duty  on  the  article  r" 
"  I  know  nothing  about  that,"  said  he ; 
"but  1  know  that  several  gentlemen 
and  respectable  tradesmen,  and  even 

the  parson  of  encourage  him.  And 

when  such  men  lead  the  way,  I  think  I 
may  safely  follow."  "  If,  these  men," 
said  my  uncle,  "  choose  to  act  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  country,  this  is  no 
excuse  for  you.  You  owe  obedience  to 
the  government,  and  are  bound  to  sup* 
port  it."  "  And  so  I  will,"  he  replied, 
"  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood.  But 
these  gentlemen  are  all  loyal  too,  for 
they  signed  the  loyal  address  as  well  as 
me,  and  are  taking  all  the  methods  they 
can  to  crush  the  radicals  :"  "  They 
are  only  half  and  half  loyalists,"  said 
my  uncle,  "  if  they  defend  the  king 
with  one  hand  and  rob  him  with  the  o- 
ther."  But  finding  the  poor  man  so  reso- 
lute to  copy  the  example  of  his  superiors, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  my  uncle  de- 
sisted ;  and  the  evening,  soon  after, 
clearing  up,  we  thanked  him  for  his 
civility,  and  left  the  cottage.  As  we 
walked  on,  I  peeped  over  my  uncle's 
arm,  and  observed  him  writing  in  his 
memorandum  book — Mem  :  To  send  a 
few  copies  of  Dr.  Franklin  s  Strictures 
on  Smuggling,  into  this  country. 

When  we  regained  the  farm  house  at 
Langdale  Head,  the  farmer  and  his  ser- 
vants were  coming  in  from  the  mowing 
field.  This  may  appear  strange  to  you, 
when  you  recollect  it  is  now  the  middle 
of  August.  It  seemed  curious  to  me. 
When  we  left  Preston,  they  had  nearly 
finished  their  corn  harvest ;  and  here  at 
a  distance  of  only  sixty  miles,  they  are 
commencing  their  hay  harvest. 

The  farmer  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome 
to  his  "  humble  cot  and  hamely  fare 
and  my  uncle  and  he  entered  warmly 
into  conversation  respecting  sheep  farms. 

While  my  father,  my  uncle,  and  the 
farmer  were  thus  employed,  I  and  my 
sister,  the  farmer's  daughter,  (a  very 
pretty  girl  by  the  bye,)  the  farmer's 
son,  and  a  young  person  or  twe  beside 
amused  ourselves  by  telling  stories  be- 
hind the  long  table.  The  farmer's  son 
was  an  excellent  hand  ;  and  told  them 
with  quite  a  dramatic  effect.  This 
manner  of  spending  the  evening  appear- 
ed rather  novel  to  me,  but  from  what  I 
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can  learn  it  is  the  usual  plan  in  this 
country.  When  the  labour  of  the  day 
is  over' they  retire  to  the  fire,  in  winter  ; 
and  behind  the  long  table,  or  else  to  the 
stone  at  the  door,  in  summer. 

"  I  wish,"  said  the  farmer's  pretty 
daughter,  (she  was  a  pretty  girl,  Tom,) 
"  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  travel 
over  the  hills.    I  should  like  it  exceed- 
ingly."— You  see,  Tom,  she  was  a  girl 
of  taste. — "  //*  thou  hed  that  wish,"  said 
her  mother,  thou  wod  want  sum  met  the." 
"  Yes,"  said  her  brother,  "  she  wod  be 
lik't  tailyer  : — A  tailyer  was  yance  com- 
ing from  walk,  and  a  fairy  com  to  him, 
and  told  him  he  mud  hev  three  wishes. 
Then,  sed  he,  I  wish  to  be  the  best 
singer  in  this  country ;  next,  I  wish 
every  thing  I  pull  at  may  stretch  out  a 
yard  ivery  way ;  and  then  I  can  make 
all  my  screads  into  waistcoat  pieces ; 
next  I  wish  that  ivery  thing  I  strike  at 
may  drop  to  pieces,  and  then  nobody 
dare  skit  at  me  for  being  a  tailyer.  It 
shall  be  so  in  twenty  four  hours,  said 
the  fairy.    The  next  evening  the  tail- 
yer went  to  a  crag  and  sat  him  down  to 
sing ;  and  was  so  delighted  with  his  j 
singing  that  he  blew  his  nose ;  his  nose  j 
stretched  out  a  yard  every  way,  accord-  j 
ing  to  his  second  wish.     The  poor  fel- 
low was  almost  mad  with  vexation  ;  and  ' 
in  his  anger,  struck  his  knee  with  his  I 
hand ;  the  knee  instantly  dropped  to  ! 
pieces,  according  to  his  third  wish.  And 
the  poor  tailyer  hopped  home  again, 
with  one  leg  and  a  huge  nose,  as  the 
fruits  of  his  wishes."     "Our  Mary 
would  be  no  better,"  said  the  mother, 
"if  she  had   three   wishes."  Mary 
looked  archly  at  her  mother,  (for  she 
was  witty  as  well  as  handsome,)  and 
observed  that  any  of  us  would  be  as 
foolish  as  her  in  our  wishes.     After  a 
few  remarks,  it  was  agreed,  that  we 
should  each  make  one  wish ;  that  we 
should  write  them  on  slips  of  paper, 
and  put  them  under  an  inverted  basin 
on  the  table.     That  when  we  had  all 
done,  I  should  take  them  out  and  read 
them.     All  the  company,  my  father 
even,  joined  us  at  this  rural  game  of 
wishing.     Paper  was  produced ;  and 
after  a  long  silence,  and  much  study, 
the  various  wishes  were  deposited  safe- 
ly under  the  basin.    How  loudly  every 
heart  beat,  how  slowly  every  breath 
was  drawn,  and  how  steadily  every  eye 
followed  the  motion  of  my  hand,  I  leave 
you  to  judge.    Had  the  fate  of  empires 


hung  on  the  contents  of  the  basin,  it 
could  not  have  excited  a  higher  interest. 
I  enjoyed  the  suspence ;  and  slowly 
drew  out  the  first  billet — it  was 

My  uncle  s  wish. 
"  I  wish  for  good  fellowship  through 
the  world." 

"  I  should  have  known  that  to  be  my 
uncle's  wish,"  said  my  sister,  "even 
without  his  name.  It  is  so  like  him." 
1  lifted  the  basin  again,  and  drew  cut 

The  farmer's  wish, 
"  i  Wish  for  Dry  weddur  tul  Hay- 
tim  is  oer." 

"  A  very  natural  wish  for  a  farmer," 
said  my  father.  "  And  a  very  comfort- 
able wish  for  us,"  said  my  sister ;  "  con- 
sidering that  we  have  to  continue  our 
excursion  sometime  yet."  I  slowly 
drew  another  slip  of  paper  from  beneath 
the  basin  and  read 

The  daughter's  wish. 
"  May  I  never  repent  of  having  seen 
him." 

"  Seen  wha  ?"  said  the  mother.  "The 
game  is  wishing,  not  confessing,"  re- 
plied the  daughter.  I  thought  this  was 
a  sensible  expression  ;  and  she  spoke  it 
so  prettily.  1  should  have  wished  to 
know  who  this  him  was.  Though  I 
think  it  could  not  be  me.  The  next 
slip  of  paper  happened  to  be 

My  father's  wish. 
"  I  wish  folks  would  wish  for  more 
sense,  and  let  wishing  alone." 

"  Wishing  for  more  sense,  is  wish- 
ing," said  my  sister.  But  my  father 
made  no  answer ;  and  1  drew  out 

The  wife's  wish. 
"  I  wish  duney  mai  hef  a  Bui  kofe." 

"A  Bull  calf!"  exclaimed  the  far- 
mer ;  "  what  particular  benefit  would 
that  be?"  "  Wliy,"  said  she,  "we 
could  feed  it  off,  and  then  make  cheese; 
and  there  would  be  some  benefit  in 
that."  The  farmer  acquiesced,  and  I 
drew  out 

The  soil's  wish. 
"  I  wish  that  all  I  can  see  was  mine." 

"  All  you  can  see  !"  exclaimed  his 
father;  "pray  what  can  you  see  but 
the  house  ?  and  that  will  be  yours ;  so 
you  are  likely  to  get  your  wish."   "  I 


can  see  more  than  the  house,"  said  he  ; 
fixing  his  eyes  on  my  sister.  She  blush- 
ed, and  he  bore  her  company.  There 
was  now  only  one  paper  under  the  ba- 
sin, which  was 

My  sisters  wish. 
"  I  wish  to  be  content  with  what 
heaven  sends." 

They  all  agreed  that  this  was  the 
best  wish  that  had  been  read.  And  as 
the  evening  was  far  advanced,  we  pro- 
posed an  adjournment.  "  You'll  only 
find  our  rooms  plain,"  said  the  farmers 
wife  ;  "  but  they  are  clean  ;  and  1  hope 
you'll  sleep  .comfortably."  After  bid- 
ding them  good  night,  we  retired  to  our 
repose,  with  light  spirits,  though  a  little 
weary. 

Your  loving  brother, 

LEONARD  ATKINS. 

longdate  Head,  Aug.  1820. 


FERNYHALGH. 

The  traditional  account  of  our  Lady's 
Well  and  Chapel,  in  Fernyhalgh, 
near  Preston. 

Chiefly  from  Mr.  Whittle's  History  of  the 
Borough  of  Preston,  just  puhlished. 

Fernyhalgh  lies  to  the  north  of  Pres- 
ton, about  three  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  town.  The  place  where  the  old 
chapel  stood  is  beautifully  romantic ; 
and  affords  an  excellent  proof  of  the 
fine  taste  of  our  forefathers  for  scenic 
beauty.  The  scite  of  the  original  cha- 
pel, to  which  the  following  legend  al- 
ludes, is  completely  destroyed  by  the 
plough ;  though  the  country  people 
point  out  its  situation  in  a  field  a  little 
above  our  Lady's  Well.*  The  well  it- 
self is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
bank,  and  is  beautifully  surrounded 
with  hewn  freestone,  in  the  form  of  a 
square  within  a  square.  Above  the 
well,  on  the  side  of  the  bank,  nearly 
obscured  with  thorns,  stands  a  small 
rude  cross,  with  the  monogram,  INRI. 


*  It  was  usual  in  Catholic  times,  when  a 
well  of  extremely  pure  water  was  discovered, 
and  particularly  if  its  situation  was  romantic, 
to  dedicate  it  to  the  Virgin  Mar}'.  Hence 
we  find  so  many  wells  bearing  the  name  of 
Lady*  Well.  We  have  one  of  ibis  kind  at 
l&khy  Lonsdale, 


cut  in  relief.  The  whole  neighbour- 
hood of  the  place  seems  well  adapted 
for  meditation,  being  broken  into  small 
wooded  glens  and  steep  sloping  banks; 
with  old  winding  walks  and  purling 
rills.  One  of  these  walks  is  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  sloping  gently 
from  the  well  to  the  open  country.  On 
the  left  a  small  brook,  overshaded  by 
trees,  murmurs  down  the  glen,  taking 
every  winding  of  the  road.  On  each 
hand  the  ground  rises  rapidly  from  the 
road,  and  is  finely  covered  with  trees  of 
various  growths,  intermingled  with  small 
glades  of  luxuriant  herbage.  All  the 
different  glens  are  well  wooded,  and  are 
supplied  with  rills  of  pure  water.  But 
the  hand  of  neglect  has  covered  the 
streams  with  sedge  and  the  groves  with 
thorns.  The  crab  tree,  bearing  fruit 
without  cores,  grew  over  the  well,  till 
within  these  last  seven  years.  It  was 
cut  down  by  a  Catholic,  (who  would 
have  thought  it  ? )  because  it  filled  the 
well  with  dead  leaves  in  autumn  ! 

The  following  legend  (for  the  truth 
of  which  we  by  no  means  vouch, )  is  ex- 
tracted from  Mr.  Whittle's  History  of 
Preston.  Tt  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
Christopher  Tootel,  who  resided  at 
Fernyhalgh  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  and  suffered  severely  during 
the  cruel  persecutions  against  the  Ca- 
tholics in  the  latter  part  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign. 

LEGEND  OF  FERNYHALGH. 

"A  virtuous  and  wealthy  merchant 
in  great  distress  upon  the  Irish  sea,  had 
recourse  to  Him,  for  personal  safety, 
'whom  the  winds  and  sea  obey,'  and 
made  a  vow,  in  case  he  escaped  the  dan- 
ger, to  acknowledge  the  favour  of  his 
preservation  by  some  remarkable  work 
of  piety.  After  this,  the  storm  began 
to  cease,  and  a  favourable  gale  wafted 
his  ship  unto  the  coast  of  Lancashire, 
where,  whilst  he  thankfully  reflected  on 
this  his  merciful  deliverance  from  ship- 
wreck, and  was  in  pain  to  know  by  what 
pious  work  his  vow  might  be  accepta- 
bly fulfilled,  a  miraculous  voice  admo- 
nished him  to  seek  a  place  called  Ferny- 
halgh, and  there  to  erect  a  chapel, 
where  he  should  find  a  crab-tree,  bear- 
ing fruit  without  cores,  and  under  it  a 
spring.  In  compliance  with  this  direc- 
tion, he  spared  no  pains  in  travelling 
about,  and  seeking  for  a  place  called 
Fernyhalgh,  but  all  in  vain — until  at 
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last  he  came  to  Priest-Town  (Preston ;) 
where  having  taken  up  his  lodgings 
late  at  night,  the  housemaid  came  in 
from  milking,  and  excused  her  late  re- 
turn, occasioned,  as  she  said,  by  seeking 
and  following  the  strayed  cow,  as  far 
as  Fernyhalgh.  This  accidental  notice 
of  the  place  the  traveller  sought  for,  re- 
vived his  weary  spirits,  and  sent  him  full 
of  joy  to  take  his  rest.  In  the  morning 
a  guide  conducted  him  to  Fernyhalgh, 
where  he  continued  his  search  until  he 
found  the  crab  tree,  and  the  spring 
foretold  him ;  as  also  the  unexpected, 
and  until  then  undiscovered  figure  of 
the  13.  V.  Mary,  which  gave  occasion 
for  the  spring  to  be  called  to  this  day, 
'  Our  Lady's  well,'  and  the  chapel  he 
erected  hard  by  it,  was  dedicated  in  her 
name,  to  God's  honor  and  service,  and 
likewise  called  f  Our  Lady's  chapel,  in 
Fernyhalgh.*  But  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  chantries  and  free  chapels,  its 
principal  timber  was  removed  and  ap- 
plied to  the  building  of  a  house,  now 
the  property  of  Henry  Parker,  Esq.  in 
Whittingham,  where  it  is  visible  to  this 
very  day:  and  though  its  demolished 
walls  and  foundation  stones  were  carri- 
ed off,  so  that  no  sign  of  a  chapel  has 
of  late  appeared,  yet  ancient  neighbour- 
ing people  have  and  do  affirm,  that  in 
their  youth,  its  platform  and  rubbish 
were  sufficiently  discernable,  in  the 
hollow  recess,  on  the  west  side  of  the 


foot-path,  in  the  meadow  adjoining  to 
the  walk  above  the  Lady's  well ;  and 
from  its  nourishing  condition  to  this 
present  day,  Simpson's-house,  and  the 
close  of  land  belonging  to  it,  have  been, 
and  are  now  called,  by  the  name  of 
Chapel-house,  Chapel-wood,  meadows, 
moss,  &c.  as  it  is  manifest  in  ancient 
deeds,  late  conveyances,  and  common 
speech.  Notwithstanding,  the  ancient 
form  of  devotion  of  the  various  Catho- 
lics residing  in  the  neighbourhood  did 
not  fall  with  the  old  chapel,  but  surviv- 
ed its  ruins,  and  they  continued  in  re- 
gularly assembling,  and  praying  toge- 
ther with  one  accord,  at  the  Lady's  well 
on  the  Sundays  and  Holy-days,  and 
more  especially  on  the  feasts  of  our  La- 
day,  even  in  the  severest  times  of  per- 
secution. Some  of  these  pious  devo- 
tees have  believed  and  thankfully  ac- 
knowledged great  and  special  benefits 
from  above,  by  their  perseverance  and 
frequent  visiting  of  this  Lady's  well,  at 
Fernyhalgh.  And  others  equally  inclin- 
ed, not  only  practised  true  devotion, 
but  also  recommended  to  posterity,  a 
more  than  ordinary  devotion  to  the  B. 
V.  Mary,  the  patroness  of  Fernyhalgh, 
in  contriving,  erecting,  and  finishing,  a 
house  of  prayer  there,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1684.  Ad  majorem  Dei  glo- 
riam,  Deiparae  que  Virginis  Gloriam. 
Amen." 


MEMOIRS 
Of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Relph  of  Se- 

BERGHAM,  in  CUMBERLAND,  with 
interesting  extracts  from  his  poetic  ivorks. 
-——Written  expressly  for  the  Lonsdale 
Magazine. 

From  the  different  construction  of 
different  minds,  in  viewing  the  various 
objects  of  nature,  some  are  delighted 
only  with  the  sublime  or  the  terrible  ; 
while  others  have  all  the  fine  feelings  of 
the  soul  engaged  in  the,  contemplation 
of  the  pleasing  or  the  beautiful.  Thus 
it  is  with  the  readers  of  biographical 
sketches.  The  appetites  of  some  can 
relish  nothing  but  histories  of  conquer- 
ors ; — the  devastation  of  cities,  and  ex- 
tirpation of  thousands  of  fellow-beings, 
July,  1821.— Xo.  XIX.— Vol.  IL 


alone  can  please  the  palate  of  the  mind. 
While  others — among  whom  we  num- 
ber ourselves — can  feed  on  simpler  vi- 
ands. They  feel  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
developing  and  investigating  the  sim- 
ple but  lovely  character  of  the  man  of 
genius,  or  the  humble  follower  of  the 
Christian  religion.  In  their  estimation, 
the  benevolent  protector  of  indigent 
merit,  is  more  amiable  than  the  ambi- 
tious warrior.  The  man  who  has  spent 
his  life  in  improving  the  useful  arts, 
and  increasing  the  sum  of  human  hap- 
piness, appears  more  worthy  of  esteem 
than  he  who  has  bowed  sovereigns  at 
his  feet,  or  bound  his  subjects  in  chains. 
To  those  who  can  admire  the  unas- 
iring  man  of  genius,  content  to  tread 
is  obscure  path  through  life  without  a 
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murmur — who  can  venerate  the  Chris- 
tian preacher,  proving  by  his  conduct 
the  truths  he  promulgates — the  unvar- 
nished tale  of  Mr.  Relph  may  not  be 
without  interest.  For  such  will  natu- 
rally say  to  themselves :  Go  thou  and  do 
likewise. 

Josiah  Relph  was  born  at  Seberg- 
ham,  in  the  centre  of  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  on  the  3d  of  December, 
1712.  His  father,  though  not  affluent, 
was  in  very  easy  circumstances.  He 
possessed  a  paternal  inheritance  worth 
about  £50  a  year.  Such  an  estate,  at 
that  time,  and  in  a  couutry  where  the 
extravagancies  of  polished  life  were  un- 
known, would  afford  an  ample  provision 
for  a  not  very  numerous  family. 

At  an  early  age  he  Was  sent  to  Ap- 
pleby school ;  then  conducted  by  Mr. 
Yates,  and  a  school  of  great  repute.  At 
fifteen,  he  was  removed  to  Glasgow  col- 
lege, where  he  exhibited  evident  marks 
of  a  powerful  genius ;  but  unfortunate- 
ly his  stay  there  was  too  much  limited. 
For  his  father's  income  scarcely  allowed 
of  the  necessary  expences  of  such  an 
education.  There  were  several  other 
reasons,  all  operating  against  the  advan- 
tage of  Mr.  Relph.  The  principal  of 
which  were  of  a  domestic  nature. 

Mr.  Relph's  father  was  at  that  time 
under  the  management  of  a  second 
wife,  whose  conduct  to  her  son-in-law 
was  any  thing  but  kind.  There  is  not 
perhaps  a  more  pitiable  object  than  an 
old  man  under  the  guidance  of  a  second 
wife.  Whether  it  arises  from  some 
weakness  inherent  in  our  nature,  or  that 
a  second  flame  renders  us  more  com- 
pletely slaves  than  a  first,  we  cannot 
determine.  But  it  frequently  happens, 
that  the  moment  an  old  man  marries 
again,  he  appears  to  forget  all  other  ties 
but  those  in  which  his  new  wife  chooses 
to  bind  him.  He  not  only  allows  his 
partner  to  become  a  tyrant  to  his  for- 
mer children,  but  suffers  himself  to 
be  made  the  instrument  of  their  perse- 
cution. 

"  Tis  true  'lis  pity, 
And  pity  'tis,  'tis  true." 

Thus  it  was  with  young  Relph. — 
Thrown  at  an  early  age  under  the  care- 
less care  of  a  stepmother ;  he  felt  a 
double  privation.  For  when  her  be- 
haviour became  insupportable,  he  ap- 
pealed in  vain,  to  his  natural  protector, 
hii  father.     It  is  supposed  to  have 


been  owing  rather  to  his  step-mother's 
instigations  than  to  want  of  means,  that 
his  education  was  not  more  liberal.  He 
bore  all  the  insults  of  his  stepmother, 
and  the  harsh  conduct  and  cruel  neg- 
lect of  his  worse  than  step-father,  with 
truly  Christian  philosophy.  For  him- 
self he  could  have  suppressed  his  most 
indignant  feelings  ;  but  he  had  a  young- 
er sister  subjected  to  the  same  ungene- 
rous treatment.  For  her  he  felt  all  the 
fraternal  affection,  which  ought  to  warm 
the  bosom  of  every  brother.  These  re- 
iterated injuries  he  forgave,  but  could 
never  forget. 

When  his  paternal  dwelling  denied 
him  those  comforts  which  every  son 
has  a  right  to  claim,  he  would  retire  to 
a  favourite  fountain  not  far  from  his 
father's  house,  beautifully  overhung 
with  trees ;  and  there  amid  his  medita- 
tions would  forget  his  troubles  and  his 
disquietudes.  It  was  by  the  side  of  this 
fountain  that  he  composed  some  of  his 
best  poetic  pieces. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  College, 
he  received  the  presentation  of  a  small 
living,  wrorth  about  £30  a  year.  To 
this  he  joined  a  day-school,  which  to- 
gether seemed  to  form  the  summit  of 
his  ambition,  for  he  never  sought  a 
higher  situation. 

He  still  paid  every  attention  to  his 
father ;  determined  that  his  own  con- 
duct should  be  blameless,  let  his  fa- 
ther's be  what  it  might.  He  regularly 
paid  for  his  board  and  lodging,  like  a 
distant  person.  And,  in  order  to  silence 
the  continual  upbraidings  of  his  step- 
mother, he  reimbursed  the  expense  his 
father  had  incurred  in  his  education. 
All  his  endeavours  however  failed  to 
procure  that  repose  which  his  naturally 
meek  and  quiet  temper  so  much  requir- 
ed ;  and,  with  reluctance,  he  quitted  his 
father's  dwelling. 

His  health,  which  had  for  some  time 
been  on  the  decline,  now  grew  worse ; 
and  it  was  evident  to  all  that  his  sojourn 
in  this  world  could  be  of  no  long  dura- 
tion. This  at  length  opened  the  eyes 
of  his  father,  who  humbly  intreated  his 
forgiveness  for  the  injuries  he  had  done 
him,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  return 
home. 

He  did  return ;  but  not  to  enjoy  life. 
A  pulmonary  complaint  under  which  he 
laboured,  hastened  his  dissolution.  Pre- 
vious to  his  final  departure  out  of  this 
world,  he  invited  all  his  scholars  to  his 
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bedside  ;  and  gave  them  such  religious 
admonitions  as  seemed  best  suited  to 
their  several  situations  and  capacities. 
He  also  sent  for  the  distressed  poor  a- 
mong  his  parishioners,  and  made  them 
such  presents  as  his  finances  would  per- 
mit, seasoning  his  charity  with  pious  in- 
struction. 

He  died  on  the  26th  of  June  1743, 
in  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  regretted  by 
all  who  knew  him  ,  and  was  buried  in 
Sebergham  church-yard — the  scene  of 
many  a  nightly  walk.  In  1794,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bouger  caused  a  neat  monu- 
ment, with  an  appropriate  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, to  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

As  a  man  and  a  Christian,  Mr.  Relph 
had  few  equals.  In  the  pulpit  he  seem- 
ed to  be  actuated  by  one  motive  only — 
the  eternal  salvation  of  his  audience. 
He  framed  his  discourses  to  their  com- 
prehensions, and  proved  by  his  sincerity 
that  he  felt  what  he  spoke.  In  his 
school  he  studied  nothing  but  the  im- 
provement of  his  pupils.  And  his  suc- 
cess may  be  partly  estimated  from  the 
following  fact.  When  the  late  Mr. 
Walker  held  a  course  of  lectures  in  Se- 
bergham, seme  time  after  the  decease  of 
Mr.  Relph,  he  said  that  in  no  part  of 
England  did  he  ever  discover  more  ex- 
tensive information,  and  no  where  was 
he  better  understood. 

For  his  own  amusement  he  wrote  se- 
veral poems,  and  poetic  epistles,  which 
he  left  at  his  death  to  a  neighbouring 
lady,  merely  for  her  perusal.  But  she 
deemed  them  too  valuable  to  be  lost ; 
and  had  them  published.  From  this 
volume,  we  shall  extract  a  few  passages, 
as  specimens  of  the  authors  poetie  ta- 
lent. Though  Mr.  Relph  has  been 
most  praised  for  his  pastorals  in  the 
Cumberland  dialect,  we  think  there  is 
more  real  nature  in  his  Epistles. — The 
following  contains  a  string  of  trifles 
most  delightfully  described. 

An  Epistle  to  Mr.  John  Cowper. 
Dear  Cowper, 
What  can  a  body  get  to  do 

These  winter  evenings  ?  "What  get 

you  ? 

I  can  no  longer  bear  to  stoop, 
And  take  the  tumbling  spinnels  up ; 
Nor  listen  to  each  frightful  story — 
(E'en  yet  pale  spectres  stalk  before  me.) 
Some  new  diversions  I've  been  trying: 
Before  the  fire  our  dog  was  lying  ; 
r  Jsp;  Coley,  Coley  ;" — Coley  rose, 


I  slyly  spat  upon  his  nose  ; 
And  when  he  drew  the  spittle  in, 
Chuck  went  my  hand  beneath  his  chin, 
And  the  poor  fellow  bit  his  tongue : 
But  this  diversion  held  not  long ; 
'Twas  barbarous  to  use  Coley  thus, 
I  therefore  fell  to  play  with  puss. 
My  handkerchief  hung  dangling  down  ; 
The  sportive  monkey  spied  it  soon, 
And  strove  to  take  it  with  her  paw ; 
But  I  contrived  the  motion  so, 
That  still  in  vain  she  strove  to  take  it, 
Till  my  tired  arm  no  more  could  shake 

it; 

W  hen  I,  alas !  was  forced  to  fail, 
And  puss  to  play  with  her  own  tail. 
Then  from  my  knee  I  pulled  my  gar- 
ter, 

And  with  the  most  amazing  art,  Sir, 
I  tied  strange  knots,  which  seemed  to 
stay, 

But  fell  insensibly  away ; 
Till,  O  unhappy  chance  !  at  last 
I  tied  the  gordian-knot  so  fast, 
It  must  continue  till  some  bully, 
Like  Alexander,  draw  his  gully. 


There  are  few  persons  who  have  ever 
attempted  to  write  poetic  epistles,  but 
will  feel  the  justness  of  the  following 
ludicrous  description  of  his  difficulties. 

To  the  Rev.  Mr.  

Dear  George, 
Could  I  but  write  epistle 
With  as  much  ease  as  some  folks  whis- 
tle ; 

Or,  if  my  similies  would  flow 
As  fast  as  those  of — you  know  who  ; 
I'd  scribble,  scribble,  scribble  verse, 
Till  paper,  pen,  and  ink  grew  scarce : 
Nay,  if  a  serious,  musing  thought 
With  head  reclined,  would  help  me 

ought, 
Or  swift  reiterated  walk, 
Or  frequent  solitary  talk, 
Or  scratching  head  or  biting  nail ; 
If  these  would  any  thing  avail, 
Believe  me,  Sir,  I  would  not  spare 
My  feet,  nails,  tongue,  my  brain  or  hair : 
But  though  I  muse,  walk,  talk,  scratch, 

bite, 

I  cannot,  cannot,  cannot  write  : 
All  once  successful  methods  fail — 
I  wonder  what  the  duce  I  ail. 


Though  it  is  almost  forgotten  that 
there  was  a  Kendal  Newspaper,  before 
the  Chronicle,  it  may  be  amusing  to  see 
that  Mr.  Relph 's  desciiption  agrees  so 
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well  with  the  papers  of  the  present  day. 

To  the  Printer  of  the  Kendal  Courant. 

If,  my  dear  friend,  you  ever  aim, 
That  Kendal  match  Newcastle's  fame, 
And  Cotton  White's  in  printing  news, 
Then  take  advices  from  the  muse  ; 
Advices  more  material,  better, 
Than  ought  in  Evening-Post  or  Let- 
ter : 

Those  only  serve  a  single  day  ; 
But  these  ibr  ever  and  for  aye. 

Well  then — in  your  Courant,  my 
friend, 

Propose  a  poet's  honest  end, 
Which,  as  yourself  in  Horace  may  see, 
Is  delectare  et  prodesse : 
And  when  you've  got  the  gaol  in  view, 
Mindless  of  road  march  boldly  through, 
O'er  hedge  and  ditch  directly  to't ; 
The  road  of  truth  is  round  about. 
What!  counsel   folks  from  truth  to 
swerve  ? 

^Yes,  honest  Cotton,  lye — or  starve. 

In  this  too  pattern  take  from  poets ; 
Be  your  theme  varied,  as  you  know  it's 
In  Pope,  Steel,  Prior,  and,  beside,  in 
The  miscellaneous  works  of  Dryden. 

Let  a  fine  preface  lead  the  way  ; 
These  suit  the  grave,  or  please  the  gay, 
With  Addison's  instructive  strain, 
Or  Swift's  satyric,  hum'rous  vein  ; 
Or  would  you  every  heart  engage, 
Let  S — d's  lines  adorn  the  page. 
Next  place  a  song,  a  gentle  air, 
To  speak  the  lover's  pleasing  care ; 
Or  catch,  in  brisker  measures  to  tell 
The  sprightly  joys  of  friend  and  bottle. 

Then  to  heroics  raise  the  style ; 
Put  bustling  Europe  in  a  broil ; 
Make  French,  Dutch,  Spaniards,  Ger- 
mans, battle, 
Guns  flash,  swords  clash,  and  cannons 
rattle ; 

Till  Britain's  king  bid  discord  cease, 
And  frown  the  tumult  into  peace. 

A  pastoral  should  follow  these ; 
Shew  us  the  price  of  beans  and  pease, 
Of  oats,  of  wheat,  of  rye,  or  barley, 
And  if  the  season's  late  or  early. 

(But,  by  the  bye,  be  sure  ne'er  smat- 
ter 

In  politics  and  party  satire ; 

No,  ne'er  turn  factious,  snarling  dog, 

W^arn  d  by  the  fate  of  Mist  and  Fog.) 

Now  some  sad  elegy  present  ; 
A  death  or  dismal  aceident 
In  sweetly-sorrowing  lines  relate — 
Oh  hapless,  hapless  human  state  ! 

Lastly,  dear  Cotton,  (to  conclude, 
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And  send  us  off  in  merry  mood,) 

Some  entertaining  tale  devise  ; 

Examples  plenty  meet  your  eyes 

In  authors  mentioned  hard  before, 

As  Ladle,  Miller,  forty  more ; 

Or  tell  us  such  ( for  faith  they  look  well) 

As  once  you  told  of  Mouse  and  Cockle. 

Then  while  (if  poets  can  divine, 
And  if  a  poet's  name  be  mine,) 
While  politicians  shall  peruse, 
With  dram  or  penny-pot  the  news, 
So  long  shall  all  of  Cotton  tell, 
The  man  who  wrote  Courants  so  well. 


If  any  among  our  readers  be  afflicted 
with  that  painful  pleasing  passion — love, 
the  following  advice  may  be  very  safely 
recommended,  as  likely  to  do  no  harm 
— ' '  No,  nor  good  either" — exclaims  a 
young  friend,  who  is  looking  over  our 
shoulder,  and  who,  we  sometimes  sus- 
pect, is  slightly  smitten  with  the  "  soft 
infection"  he  is  so  fond  of  ridiculing. 

"Ah  miser ! 
Quanta  laboras  in  Cliarybdi. 

To  Mr.  Cowper. 
Yes,  to  be  sure,  that  pretty  she 
Is  fair — as  what  ? — As  fair  as  can  be : 
Her  eyes  (from  which  good  angels  keep 
us !) 

Are  like  to  put  out  those  of  Phoebus ; 
Her  brows  above  exactly  shew 
The  force  of  Cupid's  bended  bow ; 
Her  nose  is  cruel  as  his  dart, 
The  bane  of  many  a  peaceful  heart ! 
Her  cheeks — in  vain  ! — no  tongue  can 
speak 

The  beauties  of  her  blooming  cheek ; 
Who  never  saw  th'  orig'nal,  those 
May  view  the  copy  in  a  rose : 
On  teeth  and  lips,  on  neck  and  breast, 
There  is  no  time  for  me  to  rest ; 
The  reader  I  refer  to  any 
Poetical,  good  miscellany. 
And  dost  thou  then,  once  happy 
Cowper— 
But  hapless  now — set  by  thy  supper  ? 
And  oft  for  day  through  curtains  peep, 
Or  tell  thy  passion  when  asleep  ? 
Dost  thou  look  sullen  out  of  measure, 
As  ghosts  deprived  of  dear  loved  trea- 
sure ? 

Talk  seldom,  and  with  little  sense, 
Esteeming  all  impertinenc  e? 
Say,  does  there  oft  a  temp  estrise 
(Made  up  many  deep-fetcned  sighs,) 
Whereby  each  weathercocK  and  sign, 
Like  hogs  when  Boreas  blusters,  whine  ? 
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And  do  the  streams  that  wash  S — dg — 
Sometimes  o'eiflow  their  banks  of  late, 
Swelled  by  thy  falling  sorrows  more 
Than  winter  storms  or  thunder  show'r  ? 

For  burning  shame  !  forbear  to  cry 
Like  little  master  for  a  toy. 
Shake  off  that  passion — pry  thee  do  ! 
Yes,  shake  it  off — I'll  tell  thee  how  : 
Thy  meal  be  short — thy  grace  long 
lasting, 

(Devils  are  driven  out  by  prayer  and 

fasting;) 
Touch  not  a  glass,  for  fear  you  spy 


The  pretty  sparkles  of  her  eye  ? 
Frequent  no  silent  grove  nor  brook, 
Unless  well  armed  with  pious  book  ; 
In  flowery  garden  never  stray  ; 
Read  not  a  poem  nor  a  play  ; 
And  shun  (if  e'er  you  would  do  well) 

The  melting  strains  of  

If  Morpheus  flies  thy  call,  make  use 
Of  poppy's  sleep-provoking  juice  ; 
Or  if  that  fail,  e'en  get  by  heart 
Some  piece  of  mine,  or  any  part  ; 
Though  all  the  cares  of  love  encumber, 
I'm  positive  'twill  make  you  slumber, 


ALL   THE   WORLD   IS  MAD, 


AND  ALL  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  MERELY  MAXIACS.  — SHAKSPEARE. 


Having  been  constantly  on  my  post 
for  these  last  eighteen  months,  my  au- 
gust person  is  become  familiar  to  the 
public  eye ;  and  wherever  I  shew  my 
face,  the  company  suspect  that  I  am 
coming  to  quiz  them.  This  has  pre- 
vented me  from  obtaining  my  critical 
intelligence  with  so  much  ease  as  I  did 
when  I  was  less  known.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience  I  lately  hit  upon  a 
very  successful  expedient ; — I  pulled 
off  my  uniform,  and  dressed  myself  in 
a  suit  of  black,  with  a  great  top-coat, 
a  pair  of  boots,  and  a  gilt  headed  cane. 
Thus  accoutred  I  sallied  out  into  the 
country  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Chew,  jun. 
I  professed  to  cure  every  species  of  in- 
sanity with  ease  and  certainty. 

This  disguise  answered  my  purpose 
exactly.  I  soon  procured  matter  enough 
for  two  or  three  Centinels.  None 
supposed  that  the  celebrated  Doctor 
would  expose  their  infirmities,  or  pub- 
lish their  foibles.  But  they  little  knew 
that  I  came  entirely  for  that  very  pur- 
pose. It  somtimes  struck  me  as  rather 
singular  that  I  should  meet  with  such 
numerous  cases  of  insanity.  Wherever 
I  went  I  found  people  deranged  in  their 
intellects ;  and  I  think  I  cannot  pro- 
duce a  more  amusing  Centinel,  than 
what  a  few  cases  which  fell  under  my 
notice,  would  afford.  They  are  but  a 
few  out  of  many  thousands;  but  they 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  world 
as  it  goes. 

Case  L  A  young  man  about  23, 

was  afflicted  with  a  strange  kind  of 


dilirium.  He  wished  to  be  thought  « 
general  lover  of  the  fair  sex;  and  to 
have  the  character  of  favourite  among 
the  lovelier  part  of  the  creation.  But 
being  naturally  of  a  bashful  disposition, 
he  never  could  muster  resolution  to 
speak  or  write  to  any  of  them.  This,  I 
counted  one  symptom  of  his  disorder  ; 
for  no  man  in  his  right  mind  would  be 
afraid  of  a  woman.  The  means  he 
pursued  to  obtain  the  name  of  a  dash- 
ing lover  were  rather  fanciful,  and 
shewed  how  strong  a  hold  his  disorder 
had  taken  of  his  mind.  He  would 
write  a  letter  to  some  very  handsome 
young  lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
show  it  to  his  companions ;  pretending 
that  he  was  keeping  up  a  regular  cor- 
respondence with  the  adorable  she. 
He  would  dwell  with  rapture  on  the 
description  of  his  last  walk  with  her, 
though  he  had  never  spoken  to  her. 
"When  all  his  friends  had  read  the  let- 
ter, he  would  burn  it ;  and  write  ano- 
ther, as  an  answTer  to  it  in  a  female 
hand.  This  he  would  put  in  the  post ; 
and  then  send  a  friend  to  the  post  office 
to  enquire  if  there  was  a  letter  for  him. 
When  he  received  it,  he  would  call  all 
his  acquaintances  round  him,  and  let 
them  read  the  answer ;  which  he  had 
contrived  to  make  replete  with  all  the 
flattering  fondness  of  a  faithful  maid. 
As  he  lived  in  this  country  where  night 
courtships  are  regularly  practised,  he 
would  go  out  two  or  three  nights  aweek, 
under  pretence  of  visiting  as  many  dif- 
ferent young  girls.     When  he  was  out 
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of  sight  of  his  companions,  he  would 
creep  into  some  farmer's  outhouse ;  and 
sleep  there  till  morning.  The  next 
day,  he  would  entertain  his  friends 
with  the  most  highly  coloured  descrip- 
tion of  his  last  night's  reception.  Some- 
times when  he  had  to  attend  an  assem- 
bly, and  his  friends  were  urgent  to 
know  with  whom  he  would  spend  the 
evening,'  he  would  tell  a  most  ingenius 
story  of  his  numerous  engagements ; 
that  he  had  promised  to  accompany  no 
less  than  seven  different  girls  to  the 
dance;  and  that  he  was  resolved  to 
make  fools  of  them  all,  by  going  with 
none;  that  he  would  not  so  much  as 
speak  to  one  of  the  assembly. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  but  such 
a  youth  is  deranged  in  his  head? 
Would  any  man  in  his  senses  write 
letters  to  himself,  when  he  might  hold 
a  correspondence  with  some  interesting 
young  woman  ?  "Would  any  sensible 
person  spend  the  night  in  a  hayloft, 
when  he  might  spend  it  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  modest  female  ?  Half  the 
pains  which  this  young  man  takes  to 
to  be  thought  a  rake,  would  make  him 
a  real  one.  There  is  one  thing  in  his 
fovour — his  madness  is  harmless — but 
it  is  madness ;  and  I  believe  he  is  incu- 
rable, for  his  disorder  is  become  habit- 
ual. 

Case  2. — This  is  a  most  deplorable 
case  of  a  middle  aged  man  who  resides 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yore.  He 
either  has  discovered  or  imagines  that 
one  of  his  ancestors  was  a  Lord ;  this  has 
given  him  such  a  thirst  after  gentility 
that  the  poor  man  is  really  ridiculous. 
In  all  his  conversations  one  is  sure  to 
hear  of  his  lordly  ancestor.  His  studies 
have  been  confined  to  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  study  of  a  gentleman ;  he 
talks  of  armorial  bearings;  tells  his 
gaping  hearers  what  the  different 
charges  signify  and  what  are  the  most 

honourable  ones  among  which  he  is 

sure  to  introduce  those  of  his  noble  re- 
lation. 

I  was  very  much  amused  with  a 
dialogue  between  him  and  the  clergy- 
man, a  short  time  since.  The  minister 
was  rather  playing  with  the  poor  fel- 
low's craziness  ;  and  pretending  to  lis- 
ten very  attentively  to  his  heraldic  ex- 
planations. 

"Now/*  said  the  poor  maniac,  "those 
birds  in  Mr.  Fenwick's  arms,  are  birds 
of"  paradise;  you  see  they  have  no  feet." 


"  Then,"  said  the  minister,  "  Mr.  Fen- 
wick  is  probably  a  descendant  of  Adam, 
who,  you  know,  was  turned  out  of  pa- 
radise !"  "Exactly  so,"  replied  the 
man.  "Pray,"  said  the  minister, 
"  what  do  the  three  fishes  signify,  in 
the  Brougham  arms  ?"  "  I  think," 
said  he,  "  that  Brougham  is  derived 
from  Bream,  a  kind  of  fish ;  and  then, 
you  know,  the  explanation  is  clear." 
"Undoubtedly,"  said  the  minister; 
"  But  what  does  the  red  hand  imply 
in  the  Lowther  arms  ?"  "  I  fear,"  re- 
plied the  poor  man,  shaking  his  head, 
"  I  fear  there  has  been  something  not 
over  good  there !"  "  I  thought,"  an- 
swered the  minister,  "  that  it  had  been 
the  distinction  of  the  baron  of  Ulster." 

The  poor  man  was  so  angry  that  the 
clergyman  should  pretend  to  know  any 
thing  of  heraldry ;  and  especially  that 
he  should  presume  to  contradict  him, 
that  he  would  explain  no  more  bear- 
ings to  him.  He  merely  reminded  him 
to  attend  to  his  office,  and  leave  these 
higher  subjects  for  the  descendants  of 
great  families. 

He  argues  that  as  peers  are  all  equal, 
their  descendants  should  be  so  too ;  and 
feels  much  offended  that  Lord  Poulett 
and  Lord  Rokeby  do  not  treat  him  with 
that  respect  which,  as  the  descendant 
of  a  Lord,  he  thinks  himself  intitled 
to. 

One  cannot  but  pity  this  kind  of  in- 
sanity, which  raises  "a  man  higher  in 
his  own  estimation  than  he  stands  in 
that  of  others.  It  makes  him  a  recluse 
in  the  midst  of  society.  He  shuns  the 
campany  of  his  equals,  to  keep  up  his 
family  honour,  and  his  superiors  shun 
him  because  he  is,  as  the  Scotchman 
says,  a  wee  bit  crackt.  He  looks  down 
with  contempt  on  his  neighbours,  be- 
cause they  have  no  lords  in  their  fami- 
ly ;  while  he  himself  serves  only  the 
village  wits  to  pin  their  pasquinades 
upon. 

Case  3.— This  is  the  case  of  a  young 
Lady  in  the  south  of  Westmorland; 
and  a  very  deplorable  case  it  is.  She 
is  so  mad  that  she  imagines  herself  to 
be  a  poet !  This  is  in  fact,  madness 
gone  mad.  Her  usual  conversation  is 
the  most  ridiculous  bombast  about  no- 
thing— this  she  terms  sentiment.  _  She 
talks  in  the  most  rapturous  strains  re- 
specting sympathy,  mutual  love  and 
harmony,  the  benevolent  principle,  and 
a  generous  disposition.     But  I  tm 
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derstand  it  ends  in  talk.    For,  though 
she  can  talk  poetically  about  the  social 
virtues,  no  one   ever  knew  her  act 
poetically  towards  her  fellow-beings. 
A  few  months  since,  a  I  understand, 
she  was  so  mad  that  she  was  made  the 
dupe  of  her  own  madness.    A  young 
wag  from  a  neighbouring  village,  hav- 
ing heard  of  her  insanity,  thought  it 
would  be  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
realizing  an  easy  fortune.    He  there- 
fore wrote  her  a  long  poetic  epistle,  not 
in  praise  of  her  beauty,  but  in  compli- 
ment of  her  muse.    He  interlarded  it 
with  quotations  from  scraps  of  her  own 
writings  which  he  had  procured  from 
her  waiting  maid.    Of  course,  he  ap- 
peared in  her  eyes  a  being  of  superior 
mould.    And  he  contrived  to  fall  in 
love  with  her  rhymes,  till  she  actually 
fell  in  love  with  him,  for  being  a  man 
-of  so  correct  a  taste — and,  to  complete 
the  acme  of  her  madness,  married  him. 
I  have  generally  given  my  patients 
I]  up  when  thew  get  to  this  stage  of  the 
disease.       When  once  they  become 
poetically  mad,  they  may  be  pronounc- 
ed incurable.    It  is  not  possible  that 
i  such  a  man  as  Southey  of  Keswick  can 
I  ever  be  cured.    He  has  worn  the  strait 
i  waistcoat  of  nearly  all  the  reviewers, 
i  the  shower  bath  of  almost  all  the  news- 
!  papers,  and  the  water  diet  of  his  book- 
I  sellers — but  all  in  vain — he  still  im- 
I  agines  himself  to  be  a  poet,    And  when 
no  one  buys  his  works,  he  attributes  it 
to  the  stupidity  of  the  public,  and  not 
I  to  his  own  inability. 

Bisshe  Shelley  labours  under  a  mad- 
I  ness  of  a  different  kind.  He  imagines 
I  that  by  a  few  lines  of  well  turned  poet- 
i  ty,  he  can  overturn  all  the  civil  and 
I  religious  institutions  of  the  country.  1 
t  had  this  poor  maniac  under  hand  about 
I  eight  months  ago.  He  was  very  bad 
I.  then.    He  was  persuading  the  world 


world  to  distroy  all  their  kings,  to  dis- 
card  their  priests,  and  to  be  their  own 
teachers  and  governors.  I  gave  him  a 
good  whipping,  in  hopes  that  a  little 
chastisement  might  produce  a  salutary 
effect.  But  he  has  had  a  relapse,  worse 
than  ever,  a  few  weeks  since.  The  dis- 
order appears  to  have  gathered  strength 
with  time.  He  not  only  reccomends  the 
men  to  believe  as  he  does,  that  "  there 
is  no  God,"  but  he  wishes  the  women 
to  throw  aside  their  "  cold  and  heart- 
less chastity, and  to  become  common 
as  "  nature  designed  them."  Even  in- 
cest he  recommends  as  being  attended 

with  peculiar  pleasure.  But  I  must 

stop;  the  very  mention  of  his  insanity- 
is  disgusting.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear 
that  he  is  likely  to  be  sent  to  a  proper 
asylum — viz.  Newgate,  where  he  may 
be  kept  from  frightening  his  majesty's 
loyal  subjects.  I  believe  him  to  be  in- 
curable. 

I  could  enumerate  cases  of  madness 
which  wrould  astonish  the  reader.  One 
young  gentleman  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  U         has  lately  been  put  in 

possession  of  a  handsome  fortune ;  and 
being  himself  unable  to  spend  it  with 
sufficient  rapidity,  he  has  hired  a  jour- 
neyman spendthrift.  This  may  be 
cured — as  soon  as  his  money  is  gone. 
Another  man,  wThom  I  knew,  had  two 
hundred  pounds  left  by  an  aunt,  and 
was  determined  to  try  what  it  was  to 
live  like  a  gentleman ;  his  money  just 
lasted  six  months — he  recovered  from 
his  insanity  imediately  on  his  last  shil- 
ling being  spent. 

The  madness  which  I  have  discovered 
among  mankind,  has  almost  made  me 
mad.  But  I  have  found  that  to  be 
angry  was  only  to  imitate  the  conduct  I 
meant  to  expose  ;  and  therefore  I  shall 
hereafter  be  content  with  laughing  at 
them. 
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Capt.  Parry's  voyage,  so  long  and  so 
anxiously  looked  for,  has  at  length  made 
its  appearance ;  and  we  do  not  see  that 
we  have  any  thing  to  alter  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  our  account     It  would 


therefore  be  needless  to  describe  again 
the  tract  he  pursued,  unless  we  had 
space  to  enter  into  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count—which we  have  not  to  spare. 
We  shall  therefore  present  our  readers 
with  a  few  amusing  extracts  from  this 
extremely  well  written  volume,  which, 
together  with  the  aecount  in  a  former 
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number,  will,  we  trust,  furnish  as  co- 
pious an  account  of  this  important  ex- 
pedition, as  can  be  expected  for  so  small 
a  work  as  ours. 

The  entrance  into  Lancaster  Sound 
is  beautifully  described.  One  may  al- 
most feel  the  anxiety  which  pervaded 
the  breasts  of  the  seamen  at  that  inte- 
resting moment. 

"It  is  more  easy  to  imagine  than 
describe  the  almost  breathless  anxiety 
which  was  now  visible  in  every  coun- 
tenance, while,  as  the  breeze  increased 
to  a  fresh  gale,  we  ran  quickly  up  the 
sound.  The  mast-heads  were  crowded 
by  the  officers  and  men  during  the 
whole  afternoon ;  and  an  unconcerned 
observer,  if  any  could  have  been  uncon- 
cerned on  such  an  occasion,  would  have 
been  amused  by  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  various  reports  from  the  crow's 
nest  were  received :  all,  however,  hi- 
therto, was  favourable  to  our  most  san- 
guine hopes-" 

In  lat.  45°  and  Lon.  103°  44/  they 
discovered  an  island,  containing  the 
ruins  of  a  few  Esquimaux  huts,  which 
are  situated  on  a  level  sandy  bank,  at 
the  side  of  a  small  ravine  near  the  sea, 
are  described  by  him  as  consisting  of 
stones  rudely  placed  in  a  circular  or  ra- 
ther elliptical  form.  "  They  were  from 
seven  to  ten  feet  in  diameter  ;  the  broad 
flat  sides  of  the  stones  standing  verti- 
cally, and  the  whole  structure,  if  such 
it  may  be  called,  being  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  the  summer  huts  of  the 
Esquimaux,  which  had  been  seen  at 
Hare  Island,  the  preceding  year.  At- 
tached to  each  of  them  was  a  small  cir- 
cle, generally  four  or  live  feet  in  diame- 
ter, which  had  probably  been  the  fire- 
place." 

Mr.  Parry  makes  some  remarks  on 
the  curious  effects  of  cold  on  the  men- 
tal faculties,  which  are  worthy  of  at- 
tention. He  is  speaking  of  a  man  who 
had  remained  too  long  on  the  island. 

"  When  he  has  brought  on  board, 
his  fingers  were  quite  stiff,  and  bent  in- 
to the  shape  of  that  part  of  the  musket 
he  had  been  carrying ;  and  the  frost 
had  so  far  destro)  ed  the  animation  in 
his  fingers  on  one  hand,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  amputate  three  of  them  a 
short  time  after,  notwithstanding  all 
the  care  and  attention  paid  to  him  by 
the  medical  gentlemen.  The  effect 
which  exposure  to  severe  frost  has,  in 
fcenumbing  the  mental  as  well  as  the 


corporeal  faculties,  was  very  striking  in 
this  man,  as  well  as  in  two  of  the  young 
gentlemen  who  returned  after  dark,  and 
of  whom  we  were  anxious  to  make  in- 
quiries respecting  Pearson.  When  I 
sent  for  them  into  my  cabin,  they  look- 
ed wild,  spoke  thick  and  indistinctly, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  draw  from 
them  a  rational  answer  to  any  of  our 
questions.  After  being  on  board  for  a 
short  time,  the  mental  faculties  appeared 
gradually  to  return  with  the  returning 
circulation,  and  it  was  not  till  then  that 
a  looker  on  could  easily  persuade  him- 
self that  they  had  not  been  drinking  too 
freely.  To  those  who  have  been  much 
accustomed  to  cold  countries,  this  will 
be  no  new  remark ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  (and  it  is  with  this  view  that 
I  speak  of  it,)  that  many  a  man  may 
have  been  punished  for  intoxication, 
who  was  only  suffering  from  the  be- 
numbing effects  of  frost ;  for  I  have 
more  than  once  seen  our  people  in  a 
state  so  exactly  resembling  that  of  the 
most  stupid  intoxication,  that  I  should 
certainly  have  charged  them  with  that 
offence,  had  I  not  been  quite  sure  that 
no  possible  means  were  afforded  them 
on  Melville  Island,  to  procure  any  thing 
stronger  than  snow-water." 

The  admission  of  cold  air  into  the 
cabin  was  attended  with  rather  curious 
effects. 

"  What  happened  with  us  was. simp- 
ly this  :  on  the  opening  of  the  doors  at( 
the  top  and  bottom  of  our  hatchway 
ladders,  the  vapour  was  immediately 
condensed  by  the  sudden  admission  of 
the  cold  air,  into  a  visible  form,  exact- 
ly resembling  a  very  thick  smoke,  which 
settled  on  all  the  pannels  of  the  doors 
and  bulk-heads,  and  immediately  froze, 
by  which  means  the  latter  were  covered 
with  a  thick  coating  of  ice,  which  it  was 
necessary  frequently  to  scrape  off;  bui 
we  never,  to  my  knowlenge,  witnessed, 
the  conversion  of  the  vapour  into  snow; 
during  its  fall." 

On  the  Western  coast  of  Baffins  Baj 
they  met  with  some  Esquimaux  Indi- 
ans. Capt  Parry  and  a  few  of  his  Offi- 
cers went  on  shore  to  have  some  inter 
course  with  the  natives ;  which  consti 
tutes  the  subject  the  following  extract 
and  its  interest  we  have  no  doubt  wil 
plead  an  apology  for  its  length. 

e<  To  shew  their  disposition,"  say 
Captain  Parry,  "  to  do  us  what  littl 
I  service  was  in  their  power,  he  after 
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wards  employ  d  himself  in  sharping 
the  seamen's  knives,  which  he  did  with 
great  expertmss  on  a  flat  smooth  stone, 
returning  each  as  soon  as  finished,  to  its 
proper  owner,  and  then  making  signs 
for  another,  which  he  sharpened  and 
returned  in  the  same  way,  without  any 
attempt,  and  apparently  without  the 
smallest  desire,  to  detain  it.    The  old 
man  was  extremely  inquisitive,  and  di- 
rected his  attention  to   those  things 
which  appeared,  useful,  rather  than  to 
those  which  were  merely  amusing.  An 
instance  of  this  occurred  on  my  order- 
ing a  tin  canister  of  preserved  meat  to 
be  opened  for  the  boats'  crews'  dinner 
The  old  man  was  sitting  on  the  rock 
attentively    watching    the  operation, 
which  was  performed  by  an  axe  struck 
by  a  mallet,  when  one  of  the  men  came 
up  to  us  with  the  looking-glass.  I 
held  it  up  to  each  of  the  Esquimaux, 
who  had  also  seen  one  the  preceding 
evening,  and  then  gave  it  into  each  of 
their  hands  successively.    The  younger 
one  was  quite  in  raptures,  and  literally 
jumped  for  joy  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
an  hour :  but  the  old  man  having  had 
one  smile  at  his  own  queer  face,  imme- 
diately resumed  his  former  gravity,  and 
returning  me  the  glass,  directed  his 
whole  attention  to  the  opening  of  the 
canister,  and  when  this  was  effected, 
begged  very  hard  for  the  mallet  which  ! 
had  performed  so  useful  an  office,  with-  ! 
out  expressing  the  least  wish  to  partake  | 
of  the  meat,  even  when  he  saw  us  eat-  I 
ing  it  with  good  appetites.    Being  pre-  ! 
vailed  on,  however,  to  taste  a  little  of  j 
l  it,  with  some  biscuit,  they  did  not  seem  j 
|to  relish  it,  but  ate  a  small  quantity  J 
from  an  evident  desire  not  to  offend  us,  j 
Land  then  deposited  the  rest  safely  in  I 
their  canoes.    They  could  not  be  per-  j 
suaded  to  taste  any  rum,  after  once  ' 
smelling  it,  even  when  much  diluted 
with  water.    I  do  not  know  whether  it 
be  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice, 
that,  when  a  kaleidoscope  or  a  telescope 
was  given  them  to  look  into,  they  imme- 
diately shut  one  eye,  and  one  of  them 
used  the  right,  and  the  other  the  left 
eye. 

"The  two  Esquimaux  tents,  which 
we  were  now  going  to  visit,  where  situ- 
ated just  within  a  low  point  of  land, 
forming  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance 
to  a  considerable  branch  of  the  inlet, 
extending  some  distance  to  the  north- 
ward, The  situation  is  warm  and 
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pleasant,  having  a  southwesterly  aspect, 
and  being  in  every  respect  well  adapted 
for  a  convenient  residence  of  these  poor 
people.  We  landed  outside  the  point, 
and  walked  over  to  the  tents,  sending 
our  boats,  accompanied  by  the  two 
canoes,  round  the  point  to  meet  us. 
As  soon  as  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
tents,  every  living  animal  there,  men, 
women,  children,  and  dogs,  were  in 
motion,  the  latter  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
out  of  our  way,  and  the  rest  to  meet  us 
with  loud  and  continued  shouting;  the 
word  "  pilletay"  Qgive  me^  being  the 
only  articulate  sound  we  could  distin- 
guish, amidst  the  general  uproar.  Be- 
sides the  four  men  whom  we  had  already 
seen,  there  were  four  women,  one  of 
which  being  about  the  same  age  as  the 
old  man,  was  probably  his  wife ;  the 
others  were  about  thirty,  twenty-two, 
and  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  first 
two  of  these,  whom  we  supposed  to  be 
married  to  the  two  eldest  of  the  young 
men,  had  infants  slung  in  a  kind  of  bag 
at  their  backs,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  gypsies  are  accustomed  to  carry  their 
children.  There  were  also  seven  chil- 
dren, from  twelve  to  three  years  of  age, 
besides  the  two  infants  in  arms,  or  ra- 
ther behind  their  mothers'  backs  :  and 
the  woman  of  thirty  was  with  child. 

"  We  began,  as  before  by  buying 
whatever  they  had  to  dispose  of,  giving 
in  exchange  knives,  axes,  brass  kettles, 
needles,  and  other  useful  articles,  and 
then  added  such  presents  as  might  be 
further  serviceable  to  them.  From  the 
first  moment  of  our  arrival  until  we  left 
them,  or  rather  until  we  had  nothing 
left  to  give,  the  females  were  particu- 
larly importunate  with  us,  and  "pille- 
tay" resounded  from  the  whole  troop, 
wherever  we  went :  they  were  extreem- 
ly  anxious  to  obtain  our  buttons  appa- 
rently more  on  account  of  the  ornament 
of  the  crown  and  anchor  which  they 
observed  upon  them,  than  for  any  value 
they  set  upon  their  use ;  and  several 
were  cut  off  our  jackets  to  please  their 
fancy.  When  I  first  endeavoured  to 
bargain  for  a  sledge,  the  persons  I  ad- 
dressed gave  me  distinctly  to  understand 
by  signs,  that  it  was  not  their  property, 
and  pointed  towards  the  woman  who 
owned  it ;  though  my  ignorance  in  this 
respect  offered  a  good  opportunity  of 
defrauding  me,  had  they  been  so  inclin- 
ed, by  receiving  an  equivalent  for  that 
which  did  not  belong  to  tfcem  :  on  tile 
II 
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owners'  coming  forward,  the  bargain 
was  quickly  concluded.  The  pikes 
which  I  gave  in  exchange  underwent 
the  usual  ceremony  of  licking,  arid  the 
sledge  was  carried  to  our  boat  with  the 
most  perfect  understanding  on  both 
sides.  In  another  instance,  an  axe  was 
offered  by  some  of  the  Griper's  gentle- 
man, as  the  price  of  a  dog,  to  which  the 
woman  who  owned  the  animal  cons  nt- 
ed.  To  sh<  w  that  we  placed  full  con- 
fid  ;;ce  in  them,  the  axe  was  given  to 
her  before  the  dog  was  caught,  and  she 
immediately  went  away  with  a  kind  of 
halter  or  harness  of  thongs,  which  they 
use  for  that  purpose,  and  honestly 
brought  one  of  the  finest  among  them, 
though  nothing  would  have  been  easier 
than  to  have  evaded  the  performance 
of  her  contract.  The  readiness,  howe- 
ver, with  which  they  generally  parted 
with  their  commodities,  was  by  no 
means  the  effect  of  fear,  nor  did  it  al- 
ways depend  on  the  value  of  the  articles 
offered  in  exchange ;  for,  having,  as  I 
thought,  concluded  a  bargain  for  a  se- 
cond canoe  belonging  to  the  old  woman, 
I  desired  the  men  to  hand  it  down  to 
the  boat :  but  I  soon  perceived  that  I 
had  misunderstood  her,  for  she  clung 
fast  to  the  canoe,  and  cried  most  pite- 
ously  till  it  was  set  down ;  I  then  of- 
fered a  larger  price  than  before,  but 
she  could  not  be  induced  to  part  with 
it. 

"The  stature  of  these  people,  like 
that  o*"  Esquimaux  in  general,  is  much 
below  the  usual  standard.  The  height 
of  the  old  man,  who  was  rather  bent  by 
age,  was  four  feet  eleven  inches,  and 
that  of  the  other  men  from  five  feet 
four  and  a  half  to  five  feet  six  inches. 
Their  fac<:js  are  round  ami  plump  in 
the  younger  individuals  ;  skin  smooth; 
complexion  not  very  dark,  except  that 
of  the  old  man  ;  teeth  very  white ;  eyes 
small ;  nose  broad,  but  not  very  flat ; 
hair  black,  straight,  and  glossy ;  and 
their  hands  and  feet  extremely  diminu- 
tive. The  old  man  had  a  grey  beard, 
in  which  the  black  hairs  predominated, 
and  wore  the  hair  rather  long  on  his 
upper  lip.  which  was  also  the  case  with 
the  eldest  of  the  three  others.  One  of 
these,  we  thought,  bore  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  our  poor  friend  John 
Sackheuse,  well  known  as  the  Esquim- 
aux who  accompanied  the  former  ex- 
pedition, the  want  of  whose  services 
we  particularly  felt  on  this  occasion, 


and  whose  premature  death  had  been 
sincerely  lamented  by  all  who  knew 
him,  as  an  intelligent  and  amiable  man, 
and  a  valuable  member  of  society. 
I  "The  grown-up  females  measured 
from  four  feet  ten  to  four  feet  eleven 
inches.  The  features  of  the  two  young- 
est were  regular;  their  complexions 
clear,  and  by  no  means  dark;  their 
j  eyes  small,  black,  and  piercing ;  teeth 
i  beautifully  white  and  perfect ;  and 
I  although  the  form  of  their  faces  is 
j  round  and  chubby,  and  their  noses  ra- 
I  ther  flat  than  otherwise,  their  counte- 
j  nances  might,  perhaps,  be  considered 
pleasing  even  according  to  the  ideas  of 
beauty  which  habit  has  taught  us  to 
entertain.  Their  hair,  which  is  jet- 
black,  hangs  down  long  and  loose  about 
their  shoulders,  a  part  of  it  on  each 
side  being  carelesly  plaited,  and  some- 
times rolled  up  into  an  awkward  lump, 
instead  of  being  neately  tied  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  as  the  Esquimaux  women 
in  most  other  parts  are  accustomed  to 
wear  it.  The  youngest  female  had 
much  natural  bashfulness  and  timidity, 
and  we  considered  her  to  be  the  only 
unmarried  one,  as  she  differed  from  the 
other  three  in  not  being  tattooed  upon 
the  face.  Two  of  them  had  their 
hands  tattooed  also,  and  the  old  woman 
had  a  few  marks  of  the  same  kind  about 
each  wrist.  None  of  the  men  or  chil- 
dren were  thus  distinguished. 

"  The  children  were  generally  good- 
looking,  and  the  eldest  boy,  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  was  a  remarkably 
fine  and  even  handsome  lad.  They 
were  rather  scared  at  us  at  first ;  but 
kind  treatment,  and  a  few  trifling  pre- 
sents, soon  removed  their  fears,  and 
made  them  almost  as  importunate  as 
the  rest. 

"  The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a 
seal-skin  jacket,  with  a  hood,  which  is 
occasionally  drawn  over  the  head,  of 
which  it  forms  the  only  covering.  The 
breeches  are  also  generally  of  seal- skin, 
and  are  made  to  reach  below  the  knee, 
and  their  boots,  which  meet  the  breech- 
es, are  made  of  the  same  material.  In 
this  dress,  we  perceived  no  difference 
from  that  of  the  other  Esquimaux,  ex- 
cept that  the  jacket,  instead  of  having 
a  pointed  flap  before  and  behind,  & 
usual,  was  quite  straight  behind,  ant 
had  a  sort  of  scallop  before  in  the  cen- 
tre. In  the  dress  of  the  women,  then 
was  not  so  much  regard  to  decency  a 
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that  of  the  men.  The  jacket  is  of  seal- 
skin, with  a  short  pointed  flap  before 
and  a  Jong  one  behind,  reaching  almost 
I  to  the  ground.  They  had  on  a  kind  of 
i  drawers,  similar  to  those  described  by 
Crintz,  as  the  summer-dress  of  the 
Greenland  women,  and  no  breeches. 
The  drawers  cover  the  middle  part  of 
the  body,  from  the  hips  to  one- third 
(down  the  thigh,  the  rest  of  which  is 
entirely  naked  nearly  as  far  as  the  knee. 
The  boots  are  like  those  of  the  men, 
land  besides  these  they  have  a  pair  of 
very  loose  leggins,  as  they  may  be  call- 
led,  which  hang  down  caresessly  upon 
the  top  of  the  boots,  suffering  their 
thighs  to  be  exposed  in  the  manner 
before  described,  but  which  may  be  in- 
itended  occasionally  to  fasten  up,  so  as 
Jto  complete  the  covering  of  the  whole 
'body.  The  children  are  all  remarka- 
bly "  well  clothed  ;  their  dress,  both  in 
Imale  and  female,  being  in  every  respect 
ithe  same  as  that  of  the  men,  and  com- 
posed entirely  of  seal-skin,  very  neatly 
sewed. 

;  "The  tents  which  compose  their 
iummer  habitations,  are  principally  sup-  1 
sorted  by  a  long  pole  of  whalebone, 
fourteen  feet  high,  standing  perpendicu- 
jar,  with  four  or  five  feet  of  it  project-  j 
ng  above  the  skins  which  form  the  roof  \ 
md  sides.    The  length  of  the  tent  is 
reventeen,  and  its  breadth  from  seven  | 
m  nine  feet,  the  narrowest  part  being  ' 
next  the  door,  and  widening  towards 
he  inner  part,  where  the  bed  composed  | 
»f  a  quantity  of  the  small  shrubby  plant  | 
he  Andromeda  Fetragona,  occupies  a- 
•out  one-third  of  the  whole  apartment. 
The  pole  of  the  tent  is  fixed  where  the 
•ed  commences,  and  the  latter  is  kept 
eparate  by  some  pieces  of  bone  laid 
cross  the  tent  from  side  to  side.  The 
oor,  which  faces  the  south-west,  is  al- 
o  formed  of  two  pieces  of  bone,  with 
he  upper  ends  fastened  together,  and 
he  skins  are  made  to  overlap  in  that 
f  the  tent,  which  is  much  lower  than 
tie  inner  end.    The  covering  is  fasten- 
d  to  the  ground  by  curved  pieces  of 
one,  being  generally  parts  of  the  whale; 
le  tents  were  ten  or  fifteen  yards  apart 
nd  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
each." 

Capt.  Parry's  work  contains  a  num- 
er  of  interesting  particulars,  respecting 
ie  possibility  of  discovering  a  north 
'est  possage  into  the  north  pacific 
:ean. 


A   SPECIMEN  OF 

ORLANDO  FUR10SO. 

Translated  literalhi from  the  Italian  of 
Ariosto. 

canto  first. 

1.  I  celebrate  the  dames,  the  knights, 
the  arms,  the  love,  the  courtesy,  the  gal- 
lant enterprises  of  the  times  when  the 
Moors  having  crossed  the  sea  from 
Africa,  did  so  much  injury  to  France; 
following  the  juvenile  rage  of  Agramant, 
then  king,  who  boasted  that  he  would 
revenge  the  death  of  Troyano  upon 
King  Charlemagne,  Emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

2.  At  the  same  time  I  will  relate  of 
Orlando  what  has  never  yet  been  told 
in  prose  or  rhyme,  how  one,  thought  so 
wise,  became  raving  mad  through  love  ; 
provided  that  she  who  has  affected  me 
in  like  manner,  and  day  by  day  has 
fretted  my  poor  mind,  shall  leave  me 
able  to  finish  what  I  have  undertaken. 

3.  O  Hippolito !  noble  descendent  of 
Hercules,  ornament  and  light  of  our 
age,  vouchsafe  to  accept  this  voluntary 
tribute  of  your  humble  servant  who  has 
nothing  more  to  offer.  I  can  only  dis- 
charge my  great  debt  in  part  by  words 
and  ink  ;  yet  let  it  not  be  said  that  I 
give  you  little,  when  I  give  all  that  I 
possess. 

4.  Among  the  most  worthy  heroes 
whom  I  am  preparing  to  celebrate,  you 
shall -be  told  of  Rogero,  the  ancient 
stock  from  which  your  illustrious  fami- 
ly sprung ;  you  shall  hear  of  his  great 
bravery  and  renowned  exploits,  if  you 
will  listen  to  me,  and  if  your  lofty 
thoughts  shall  give  place  for  a  short 
time  to  my  verses. 

4.  Orlando,  who  had  long  loved  the 
beautiful  Angelica,  and  forsaken  infinite 
and  immortal  honours  on  her  account  in 
Media,  India,  and  Tatary,  had  returned 
with  her  to  the  West,  where  Charle- 
magne was  encamped  under  the  lofty 
Pyrermees,  along  with  the  troops  of 
France  andGermany,  to  make  the  Kings 
Marsilius  and  Agramant  repent  of  their 
fool  hardiness ; 

6.  For  the  one  had  brought  from  Af- 
rica all  who  were  able  to  carry  lance  or 
sword,  and  the  other  had  urged  forward 
all  Spain  to  destroy  the  beautiful  "king- 
dom of  France.  Therefore  Orlando  ar- 
rived just  in  time,  but  he  soon  repented 
of  his  journey. 

7.  For  his  damsel  was  torn  away 
112 
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(how  often  docs  human  judgment  err  !) 
She  whom  he  had  protected  by  conti- 
nued warfare  from  the  Hesperian  to  the 
Oriental  shores,  is  now  taken  from  a- 
midst  his  numerous  friends,  in  his  own 
country,  without  the  unsheathing  of  a 
single  sword.  It  was  the  wise  Empe- 
ror himself,  anxious  to  extinguish  a 
dangerous  flame,  who  took  her  away. 

8.  A  strife  had  arisen,  some  days  be- 
fore, between  Count  Orlando  and  Ri- 
naldo  his  cousin,  because  the  hearts  of 
both  were  inflamed  by  an  ardent  pas- 
sion for  this  rare  beauty.  Charlemagne, 
not  relishing  a  dispute  which  divided 
his  friends,  placed  the  damsel  who  had 
caused  it,  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria, 

9.  Promising  to  bestow  her,  as  a  re- 
ward, on  him  who  in  the  battle  of  that 
great  day,  should  slaughter  the  greatest 
number  of  infidels,  and  perform  the 
most  acceptable  service  with  his  own 
hand.  But  these  hopes  were  not  real- 
ized ;  for  the  Christians  fled,  their  ge- 
neral was  taken  prisoner  with  many  o- 
thers,  and  their  camp  was  deserted. 

10.  The  damsel,  destined  to  reward 
the  victor,  leaped  into  her  saddle  before 
the  battle,  and  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  turning  her  back  on  the  field,  having 
a  presentiment  that  fortune  would  prove 
adverse  to  the  Christian  faith. 

11.  She  entered  a  wood,  and  in  a 
narrow  path  encountered  a  dismounted 
knight,  wearing  a  cuirrass  on  his  back, 
a  helmet  on  his  head,  a  sword  by  his 
side,  and  a  shield  on  his  arm,  running 
through  the  wood  more  swiftly  than  a 
half  naked  peasant  runs  a  race.  Never 
timorous  shepherdess  turned  away  from 
cruel  serpent  more  rapidly  than  did  An- 
gelica, starting  back  as  soon  as  she  saw 
the  warrior  approach  on  foot. 

12.  This  was  that  brave  Paladin,  Ri- 
naldo,  the  son  of  Anion,  Lord  of  Alban, 
whose  horse  Bayardo,  by  strange  chance 
had  escaped  from  his  hands  a  short 
time  before.  When  he  looked  at  the 
lady  he  recognized  afar  off  the  angelic 
mien  and  countenance  which  had  en- 
tangled him  in  the  net  of  love. 

13.  The  lady  turns  her  palfrey  round 
and  urges  him  through  the  wood  at  full 
speed  ;  she  neither  seeks  the  safest  road 
nor  the  best,  nor  for  open  paths  rather 
than  thickets,  but  leaves  the  choice  to 
her  horse,  and  wanders  up  and  down 
the  deep  and  savage  wood  until  she 
tomes  to  a  river's  side,  where  Ferran 


also  had  arrived  covered  with  sweat  and 
dust. 

14.  He  had  previously  quitted  the 
battle,  in  great  want  of  water  and  rest, 
and  had  absented  himself  longer  than 
he  wished,  because  having  been  v  ry 
thirsty  and  in  a  great  hurry,  he  had  let 
fall  his  helmet  into  the  river,  and  had 
not  been  able  to  find  it  again. 

15.  The  terrified  damsel  came  up  to 
him  screaming  as  loudly  as  she  could  ; 
the  Saracen,  hearing  her  voice,  hastily 
quitted  the  water,  gazed  on  her  face  as 
she  approached,  and  knew  that  she  was 
undoubtedly  the  beautiful  Angelica, 
though  fluttered  and  pale  with  fear, 
and  though  he  had  not  heard  any  thing 
respecting  her  until  a  few  days  before. 

16.  Now  he  being  a  courteous  knight 
and  having  as  warm  a  heart  as  the  two 
cousins,  offered  his  protection  with  as 
good  courage  as  if  his  head  had  been 
covered  with  a  helmet.  He  drew  his 
sword  and  ran  threatening  towards  the 
place  where  stood  Rinaldo  very  little 
alarmed.  They  had  seen  each  other 
many  a  time  before,  and  both  were 
known  for  prowess  in  the  field. 

17.  Then  began  a  cruel  battle,  both 
being  on  foot  with  their  swords  drawn. 
No  plates  nor  slender  mail,  nor  even  an- 
vils could  resist  such  blows.  Whilst 
they  are  toiling  in  this  manner,  the  pal- 
frey must  needs  push  on,  for  she  spurs 
him  as  fast  as  she  can  through  wood 
and  plain. 

18.  Meanwhile  the  two  champions 
took  great  pains  to  no  purpose,  each 
striving  to  subdue  the  other,  and  both 
being  equally  skilled  in  arms.  The 
Lord  of  Mount  Alban,  like  one  whose 
heart  was  a  consuming  fire,  first  ad- 
dressed the  Spanish  knight : 

19.  "  If,"  said  he  to  the  Pagan,  "if 
the  glowing  rays  of  this  new  born  sun 
have  warmed  your  breast,  what  will 
you  gain  by  detaining  me  here  ?  II 
you  should  kill  me  or  take  me  priso- 
ner, you  would  not  obtain  the  fair  mai- 
den by  that ;  for  whilst  we  delay  she 
is  pursuing  her  journey. 

20.  "  How  much  better  will  it  be,  ii 
you  really  love  her,  to  scour  the  roaii 
and  detain  her  before  she  escapes  toe 
far.  When  she  is  in  our  power  we  car 
fight  to  decide  who  shall  retain  her 
but  until  then  I  do  not  see  what  we  an 
to  gain  by  a  long  struggle  except  da- 
mage. " 

21.  This  proposal  was  not  displeasing 
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to  the  Pagan;  so  the  conti  st  was  deferred 
and  a  truce  instantly  agreed  to  ;  their 
hatred  and  rage  are  so  completely  for- 
gotten, that  on  quitting  the  river's  sick 
the  Pagan  does  not  leave  the  good  Son 
of  Amon  on  foot ;  he  earnestly  invito 
and  m  the  end  takes  him  up  behind 
and  gallops  off  in  the  track  of  Angelica. 

22.  O  great  excellence  of  ancient 
knights  !  These  two  were  rivals,  of 
hostile  religions,  and  smarting  moreover 
with  cruel  wounds  ;  yet  they  travelled 
together,  without  suspicion,  through 
dark  woods  and  crooked  ways.  The 
horse,  urged  by  four  spurs,  came  to  a 
place  where  the  road  divided, 

23.  And  as  the  knights  did  not  know 
which  conrse  the  damsel  had  taken  (be- 
cause the  recent  track  appeared  exactly 
the  same  in  both)  they  committed  them- 
selves to  chance ;  Rinaldo  going  one 
way  and  Ferran  the  other.  The  Sara- 
cen wandered  about  the  wood  a  long- 
time and  at  length  found  himself  where 
he  was  before  he  set  out, 

24.  At  the  river's  side  where  his  hel- 
met had  fallen  into  the  water.  Having 
no  hopes  of  finding  the  lady  again,  he 
resolved  to  seek  his  helmet,  and  des- 
cended close  to  the  river's  moist  edge 
where  he  had  lost  sight  of  it ;  but  it 
was  so  buried  in  the  sand  that  he  had 
much  to  do  before  he  could  find  it. 

25.  With  a  large  stem  of  poplar  prun- 
ed into  a  long  pole,  he  explored  the 
river,  raking  it  to  the  bottom  and  leav- 
ing no  place  without  a  blow  or  a  thrust. 
Whilst  thus  engaged  in  the  worst  hu- 
mour possible  on  account  of  the  delay, 

•  he  saw  a  knight  of  angry  countenance 
emerging  as  far  as  the  breast  from  the 
midstream, 

26.  Completely  armed  his  head  ex- 
cepted, and  holding  in  his  right  hand 
the  helmet  which  Ferran  had  sought 
so  long  in  vain.  He  addressed  these 
words  to  Ferran  in  an  angry  manner : 
"  Ah  faithless  traitor,  why  art  thou  still 
so  unwilling  to  resign  the  helmet  which 
thou  oughtest  to  have  given  me  long 
ago  ? 

27.  "Remember,  Pagan,  Angelica's 
brother  whom  thou  hast  slain  :  I  am 
he.  Didst  thou  not  promise  to  throw 
my  helmet  into  the  river  after  my  other 
arms  in  a  few  days  ?  Now  that  fortune 
gratifies  my  wish  against  thy  will,  do 
not  disturb  thyself,  unless  for  thy  bro- 
ken faith. 

28.  "But  if  thoudesiresta  fine  helmet, 


try  to  obtain  another  with  more  honour. 
Orlando  the  Paladin  wears  such  a  one, 
and  Rinaldo's  is  as  good  or  better  ;  the 
one  belonged  to  Almontes,  the  other  to 
Mambrino.  Earn  one  of  these  by  thy 
valour.  Thou  wilt  do  well  to  let  me 
keep  in  good  earnest  this  which  thou 
hast  already  promised  me." 

29.  At  the  sight  of  this  unexpected 
apparition  from  the  water,  every  hair 
bristled  on  the  Saracen's  head,  his  coun- 
tenance grew  pale,  and  his  voice  faul- 
tered.  Moreover  hearing  himself  thus 
taunted  with  breach  of  promise  by  Ar- 
galia,  (for  that  was  his  name,)  whom  he 
had  slain,  he  burned  within  and  with- 
out through  anger  and  scorn. 

30.  But  having  no  time  to  bethink, 
himself  of  an  excuse,  and  knowing  very- 
well  that  what  had  been  said  to  him 
was  true,  he  made  no  reply.  Yet  shame 
so  pierced  his  heart,  that  he  vowed  by 
the  life  of  his  mother  Lanfusa,  never 
to  cover  his  head  with  any  other  hel- 
met than  the  excellent  one  taken  by- 
Orlando  from  the  head  of  the  fierce 
Almontes ;  and  he  kept  this  oath  better 
than  the  other. 

31.  He  departed  soon  afterwards,  so 
discontented  that  he  grieved  and  pined 
many  days,  solely  bent  on  seeking  the 
Paladin  here  and  there  wherever  he  ex» 
pected  to  find  him. 

32.  A  different  adventure  befel  the 
good  Rinaldo  who  had  taken  another 
route.  He  does  not  travel  far  ere  he 
sees  his  spirited  steed  bounding  before 
him.  "  Stay,  my  Boyardo — abate  thy 
speed,  for  I  feel  the  want  of  thee  very 
sorely."  The  obstinate  beast  does  not 
return  at  his  call,  but  rather  goes  on  the 
quicker ;  Rinaldo  follows,  spent  with 
anger — but  let  us  pursue  the  flying  An- 
gelica. 

33.  She  flies  through  dark  and  fright- 
ful woods,  uninhabited  wild  and  desart 
places  ;  the  rustling  leaves  and  grass, 
the  motion  of  her  hair  among  the  elms 
and  beeches,  compel  her  through  sud- 
den fear  to  seek  unknown  ways  on  e- 
very  side.  In  every  shadow  on  the 
mountain  or  in  the  valley,  she  imagines 
she  sees  Rinaldo  pursuing. 

34.  Thus  when  a  fawn  or  a  kid  sees 
through  the  leaves  of  its  native  thicket 
its  dam  seized  in  the  throat  by  a  leo- 
pard, and  her  breast  or  side  torn  open, 
it  flies  the  cruel  sight  from  wood  to 
wood,  trembling  with  fear  and  suspi- 
cion,  imagining  the  touch  of  everr 
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bough  the  jaw  of  a  ravenous  wild  beast 
3.5.  Angelica  wandered  about,  not 
knowing  where,  all  that  day  and  night 
and  half  the  next,  and  at  last  reached 
a  shrubbery  which  trembled  lightly  in 
the  fresh  breeze  ;  two  limpid  streams 
gave  perpetual  verdure  to  the  tender 
grass,  and  rolling  in  slow  currents  a- 
mongst  the  pebbles,  delighted  the  ear 
with  sweet  murmurings. 

36.  Here,  supposing  herself  safe,  and 
a  thousand  miles  away  from  Rinaldo. 
wearied  with  the  length  of  way  and 
.summer's  heat,  she  thought  of  taking 
a  little  repose,  and,  alighting  amongst 
the  flowers,  turned  her  palfrey  loose  to 
graze  without  a  bridle ;  he  repaired 
forthwith  to  the  river's  banks  which 
were  covered  with  fresh  herbage. 

37.  At  a  short  distance  she  saw  a 
beautiful  arbour  of  flowering  thorns  and 
red  rose  trees,  which  stood  opposite  the 
stream,  covered  by  tall  spreading  oaks, 
open  in  the  middle  and  affording  a  cool 
space  quite  concealed  in  the  shade  ;  the 
leaves  and  branches  were  so  matted  to- 
gether that  neither  the  sun  nor  human 
sight  could  penetrate. 

38.  Within  this  arbour,  tender  herbs 
formed  a  bed  that  invited  repose  ;  there 
the  fair  maiden  throws  herself  down  and  j 
falls  asleep  ;  but  soon  she  hears  a  tramp- 
ling approach  and  rising  softly  sees  that 
an  armed  knight  has  reached  the  river. 

39.  Not  knowing  whether  this  will 
prove  friend  or  foe,  she  watches  the  result, 
and  does  not  disturb  the  air  even  with 
a  sigh.  The  knight  descends  to  the 
bank  that  he  may  rest  his  face  upon 
his  arm,  and  there  he  falls  into  so  pro- 
found a  reverie  that  he  seems  changed 
into  senseless  stone. 

40.  Gentlemen!  This  miserable  knight 
stood  pensively  more  than  an  hour, 
drooping  his  head  ;  he  then  began  with 
weak  and  doleful  voice  to  lament  so 
sweetly  that  he  would  have  pierced  rocks 
with  pity  and  softened  cruel  tigers. 
He  sighed  and  wept  till  his  cheeks  were 
like  rivers,  and  his  breast  like  Mount 
Etna. 

41.  "O  Grief,"  he  exclaimed  "  which 
at  once  freezes  and  burns  my  heart  with 
a  pain  that  ever  frets  and  consumes  me  ! 
What  shall  I  do,  having  arrived  too 
late  and  lost  the  race  ?  Since  neither 
flower  nor  fruit  remains  for  me,  why 
should  my  heart  grieve  any  longer  on 
her  account? 

42.  "  The  tender  virgin  is  like  a 
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rose  which  whilst  solitary  and  secure  on 
its  native  bough  in  a  fine  garden,  is  nei- 
ther approached  by  sheep  nor  shepherd; 
the  soft  breeze  and  glittering  dew,  wa- 
ter and  earth,  minister  to  it ;  handsome 
youths  and  enarmoured  maids  delight 
to  wear  it  in  their  bosoms  and  round 
their  temples. 

43.  "  But  no  sooner  is  it  torn  from  its 
green  stem  that  it  loses  all  favour,  grace, 
and  beauty  with  man  and  heaven.  The 
virgin  who  sacrifices  that  which  she 
ought  to  value  more  than  her  beautiful 
eyes  or  life  itself,  forfeits  her  place  in 
the  hearts  of  her  other  lovers  ; 

44.  "  She  is  despised  by  all  the  rest, 
and  loved  only  by  him  to  whom  she  has 
so  liberally  granted  her  favours.  Ah/ 
cruel  and  ungrateful  fortune  !  Whilst 
others  triumph,  I  die.  Can  she  then 
become  less  dear  to  me  ?  Can  I  then 
relinquish  life  itself?  Ah,  if  I  must 
not  love  her,  I  will  now  destroy  myself 
rather  than  live  another  day." 

45.  Now  if  any  one  asks  me  who  this 
may  be  that  sheds  so  many  tears  by  the 
river's  side,  I  will  inform  him  that  he 
is  the  love-stricken  Sacripante,  king  of 
Circassia,  and  I  will  tell  him  moreover 
that  love  is  the  first  and  only  cause  of 
his  sore  trouble.  He  is  one  of  Angeli- 
ca's suitors,  and  she  knows  him  again 
very  well. 

46.  Impelled  by  love,  he  had  come 
from  the  remotest  east  nearly  to  the 
place  of  the  setting  sun  :  he  had  heard 
in  India  to  his  great  sorrow  how  she 
had  followed  Orlando  to  the  west ;  he 
had  heard  afterwards,  in  France,  how 
the  Emperor  had  separated  her  from 
the  rest  of  his  people,  and  had  promised 
her  as  a  reward  to  him  who  on  that  day 
should  render  the  most  essential  service 
to  the  Golden  Lilies. 

47.  He  had  been  present  in  the  camp, 
and  had  witnessed  the  defeat  already 
sustained  by  Charlemagne ;  he  sought 
the  beautiful  Angelica,  but  as  yet  could 
find  no  traces  of  her.  This,  then,  is 
the  sad  and  disastrous  story  which  causes 
him  to  endure  such  tender  sorrow, 
and  to  afflict  and  bewail  himself  in  lan- 
guage that  might  delay  the  sun  through 
pity. 

48.  Whilst  he  thus  grieves  am.  tor- 
ments himself,  making  of  his  eyes  foun- 
tains of  warm  water,  and  uttering  these 
words,  besides  many  others  which  I 
need  not  mention,  his  good  fortune 
brings  them  to  the  ears  of  Angelica; 
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and  thus  in  one  hour,  nay  in  a  single 
moment,  he  obtains  that  which  he  might 
not  have  found  in  a  thousand  years  or 
more. 

49.  The  fair  maid  marks  very  atten- 
tively the  complaints,  the  words,  the 
gestures  of  him  whose  love  for  her  does 
not  slumber,  nor  is  this  the  first  time 
that  she  has  known  of  them,  but  she, 
cold  and  hard  as  marble,  does  not  con- 
descend to  pity  him,  being  one  of  those 
that  despise  the  whole  world  and  think 
nobody  good  enough  for  themselves. 

50.  However,  being  alone  in  these 
woods,  she  begins  to  think  of  taking 
him  as  her  guide,  for  they  who  are  up 
to  the  neck  in  water  must  be  very  ob- 
stinate indeed  if  they  do  not  cry  for 
help.  Should  she  neglect  this  opportu- 
nity she  may  never  again  meet  with  so 
trusty  a  protector  as  this  king,  whom 
she  has  proved  formerly  by  long  trial 
to  be  more  faithful  than  any  other  of 
her  admirers. 

51.  Still  she  does  not  intend  to  relieve 
her  lover  from  the  grief  that  consumes 
him,  nor  to  recompense  him  for  past  in- 
juries, but  meditates  some  pretence  and 
stratagem  to  maintain  his  hopes  until 
he  has  served  her  purpuse ;  she  will 
then  return  to  her  former  harshness 
and  pride, 

52.  Forth  from  that  secret  and  dark 
arbour  she  makes  her  beautiful  and  un- 
expected appearance,  like  Diana  or  Ve- 
nus entering  the  stage  from  a  wood  or 
shady  cavern.  On  advancing  she  says, 
"  Peace  be  with  you  ;  may  God  defend 
my  reputation  through  you,  and  may  he 
forbid  that  you  should  so  unreasonably 
entertain  this  false  opinion  of  me." 

53.  Never,  on  lifting  up  her  eyes  and 
beholding  the  son  for  whose  death  she 
had  sighed  and  wept  when  his  brother 
soldiers  returned  without  him  from  the 
field,  did  fond  mother  feel  surprize  and 
joy  equal  to  that  of  the  Saracen  when 
he  saw  the  lofty  stature,  the  elegant 
deportment  the  truly  angelical  aspect 
which  so  unexpectedly  stood  before  him. 

54.  Full  of  swreet  and  affectionate  re- 
gard he  runs  towards  his  lady,  his  divi- 
nity, and  embraces  her  neck  more  closely, 
perhaps,  than  he  had  ever  done  at  Catai. 
She  on  seeing  him,  turns  her  thoughts 
to  her  father's  kingdom  and  her  native 
land,  and  she  suddenly  revives  the  hope 
©f  seeing  her  rich  country  once  more. 

55.  She  mildly  relates  her  story  from 
the  day  when  he  was  despatched  by 


her  to  demand  succour  from  the  King 
of  Sericane  in  the  East,  and  tells  him 
how  Orlando  had  preserved  her  life  and 
respected  her  honour. 

56.  This  perhaps,  was  true,  though 
not  very  credible  to  any  man  in  his  sen- 
ses, but  it  appeared  quite  probable  to 
him  who  had  i alien  into  a  still  greater 
error.  Whatever  a  man  sees  love  can 
render  invisible  to  him,  and  can  also 
enable  him  to  see  whatever  is  invisible. 
This  tale  is  believed  ;  for  the  suffering 
wretch  gives  ready  credit  to  that  which 
he  wishes  to  be  true. 

57.  Said  Sacripante  to  himself,  "if 
Orlando  knew  no  better  than  to  neglect 
a  good  opportunity,  the  loss  was  his 
own  that  fortune  should  offer  him  such 
a  prize  in  vain.  But  1  shall  not  follow 
his  example  and  perhaps  reproach  my- 
self hereafter  with  refusing  what  has 
been  granted  me. 

58.  "I  will  gather  the  morning  rose 
lest,  neglected,  it  should  go  out  of  sea- 
son. I  know  that  nothing  will  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  lady,  though  she  affect 
disdain  and  continue  for  a  time  to  sor- 
row and  weep.  No  slight  repulse  or 
assumed  scorn  shall  prevent  the  accom- 
plishment of  my  purpose." 

59.  While  he  is  forming  these  re- 
solutions a  great  noise  from  a  neigh- 
bouring wood  strikes  his  ear,  and 
compells  him  reluctantly  to  abandon 
his  enterprise  ;  it  is  his  constant  custom 
to  wear  arms,  so  he  puts  on  his  helmet, 
takes  the  bridle,  mounts  his  horse  and 
grasps  his  lance. 

60.  A  brave  and  spirited  horseman 
issued  from  the  wood  clad  in  white 
armour  and  bearing  a  white  plume. 
King  Sacripante  not  pleased  to  be  thus 
interupted  on  an  affair  which  promised 
so  much  gratification,  regarded  the 
stranger  with  scornful  and  reproaching 
looks, 

61.  And  as  he  approached  offered 
him  battle  expecting  to  unhorse  him 
with  great  ease ;  the  other,  who  did 
not  think  any  worse  of  himself,  and 
soon  shewred  it,  interupted  these  proud 
menaces,  spurred  his  steed,  and  placed 
his  lance  at  rest;  Sacripante  retorted 
with  fury  and  they  charged  each  other 
face  to  face. 

62.  Not  lions,  nor  forest  bulls,  ever 
rushed  to  the  assault  so  fiercely  as  did 
these  two  warriors,  who  equally  pierced 
each  others  shield.  The  encounter- 
caused  the  green  vallics  and  naked 
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rocks  to  tremble  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  the  combatants  were  very  well  of 
in  coats  of  Mail  so  strong  and  perfect 
as  to  defend  their  breasts. 

63.  The  horses  rushed  on  the  charge 
■without  flinching,  butting  like  rams, 
The  Pagan's  courser,  was  killed  on  the 
spot,  though  reckoned  a  good  one  when 
alive.  The  other  fell,  but  sprang  up 
again  on  feeling  the  spurs  The  dead 
horse  lay  extended  with  his  whole 
weight  on  the  Saracen  king. 

64.  When  the  champion  who  kept 
his  seat  saw  the  other  on  the  ground 
with  his  horse,  he  thought  there  had 
been  fighting  enough  for  that  time 
and  feeling  no  desire  to  renew  the  con- 
flict; set  off  at  full  speed  along  the 
straight  road  through  the  wood  and 
was  a  mile  distant  or  nearly  before  the 
Pagan  could  disentangle  himself. 

65.  As  a  dull  and  stupified  plough- 
man rises  after  a  thunderstorm  from 
the  place  where  the  loud  peal  had 
struck  down  his  oxen  and  himself,  look- 
ing with  wonder  at  the  fir  tree  which 
he  used  to  see  afar  oft",  now  leafless  and 
disfigured ;  so  rose  the  Pagan.  Angelica 
standing  by  a  witness  of  his  hard 
fortune. 

66.  He  sighs  and  groans,  not  because 
he  has  broken  or  dislocated  a  leg  or  an 
arm,  but  for  the  disgrace  which  is  such 
as  he  never  felt  before — never  before  was 
his  face  so  red  ;  and,  what  is  worse  than 
the  fall,  he  has  been  obliged  to  the  lady 
for  help  in  lifting  the  horse  off1  his  back, 
I  believe  that  he  would  have  remained 
dumb  unless  she  had  spoken  the  first. 

67.  "  Nay,  sir,"  said  she,  "  do  not 
chafe ;  you  fell  not  by  your  own  fault 
but  that  of  your  horse,  which  a  stall 
and  manger  would  have  suited  better 
than  the  late  encounter ;  neither  has 
your  adversary  gained  much  glory,  but 
on  the  contrary  has  confessed  himself 
defeated,  on  my  opinion,  since  he  was 
the  first  to  quit  the  field." 

68.  Whilst  she  was  thus  comforting 
the  Saracen,  a  Messenger  who  seemed 
tired  and  distressed  came  galloping  on 
a  pad  with  a  horn  and  wallet  at  his 
side ;  as  he  approached  he  enquired  if 
the  Saracen  had  seen  a  warrior  pass 
through  the  forest  bearing  a  white 
shield  and  plume. 

69.  "  It  is  he,"  replied  Sacripante, 
"  who  has  just  now  overthrown  and 
left  me  in  the  manner  you  see,  but  pray 
tell  me  his  name  that  I  may  learn  who 
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brought  me  to  the  ground."  "  1  wilt 
answer  your  question,"  said  the  man, 
'  you  must  know,  then,  that  the  migh- 
ty valour  of  a  gentle  lady  drove  you 
from  your  saddle ; 

70.  "She  is  very  brave,  and  beautiful 
to  a  greater  degree.  Listen  whilst  I 
tell  you  her  name;  it  was  Bradamante 
who  bereaved  you  of  all  the  honours 
you  ever  earned  in  the  world."  Having 
so  said,  he  departed  with  slackened 
reins ;  the  Saracen  remained  in  very  ill 
humour,  uncertain  what  to  do  or  what 
to  say — his  face  burning  with  shame. 

71.  When  he  had  ruminated  a  long 
time,  on  this  unexpected  mischance  to 
no  purpose,  and  had  discovered  at  last 
that  he  had  been  beaten  by  a  woman, 
(which  troubled  him  the  more,  the 
more  he  thought  about  it,)  Sacripante 
mounted  the  other  horse  without  speak- 
ing a  single  word,  took  up  Angelica 
quietly  behind  him,  and  galloped  off  to- 
wards a  more  private  place. 

72.  Before  they  had  travelled  two 
miles,  they  heard  such  a  noise  in  the 
surrounding  woods  that  the  very  forest 
seemed  to  tremble  on  every  side ;  and 
there  suddenly  appeared  a  fine  horse 
richly  caparisoned  with  gold  trappings, 
leaping  over  thickets  and  rivulets,  and 
breaking  down  trees  or  whatever  else 
barred  his  progress. 

73.  "Unless  the  intricate  branches 
and  dusky  air  deceive  my  sight,"  said 
the  lady,  "  that  horse  isBayardo  burst- 
ing through  the  wood.  It  is  Bayardo, 
I  know  him  now.  Ah  !  how  fortunate 
for  us  !  One  horse  is  but  inconvenient 
for  two  riders." 

74.  The  Circassian  dismounted,  and 
ran  up  to  the  horse,  intending  to  seize 
the  bridle;  he  turning  round,  quick  as 
lightning  answered  with  a  kick,  which, 
luckily  for  the  warrior,  did  not  reach 
its  aim,  for  the  horse  had  so  much 
might  in  his  heels  that  he  could  have 
shivered  a  mountain  of  iron. 

.  75.  Bayardo  then  approached  the 
damsel  in  a  gentle,  fawning  manner, 
like  a  dog  playing  round  its  master, 
when  he  has  been  two  or  three  days 
from  home.  He  remembered  her,  hav- 
ing eaten  out  of  her  hand  in  Albraccia, 
when  she  loved  the  cruel  but  then  un- 
grateful Ptinaldo. 

76.  She  takes  the  bridle  in  her  left 
hand,  and  pats  his  breast  and  neck  with 
the  right.  The  horse,  with  wonderful 
sense,  followed  her  like  a  lamb.  Sacri- 
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pante  watched  his  opportunity,  mounted 
liayardo,  smote  him  and  reined  him 
tightly.  The  damsel  quits  the  croup 
of  her  disburdened  palirey  for  the  sad- 
I  die; 

7  7.  Then  chancing  to  turn  her  eyes, 
i  she  wonders  to  behold  a  tall  foot  soldier 
I  approach,  rattling  his  arms,  quite  in- 
flamed with  scorn  and  anger.  This  she 
.knows  to  be  Anion's  son,  who  loves  her 
more  dearly  than  his  life ;  she  hates 
•and  avoids  him  more  than  the  crane 
does  the  falcon.  Formerly  he  hated 
her  worse  than  death  whilst  she  loved 
him  ;  now  their  lots  are  changed. 

78.  This  effect  was  produced  by  two 
fountains;  the  waters  of  which  possess 
opposite  qualities.  They  are  both  situ- 
ated in  Arden,  at  no  great  distance  from 

i  each  other.  The  one  fills  the  heart 
with  love  ;  he  who  drinks  of  the  other 
feels  all  his  former  fire  converted  into 
<  ice.  Rinaldo,  drinking  of  the  one,  is 
dissolved  in  love  ;  Angelica  tasting  the 
other,  hates  and  avoids  him. 

79.  The  poisoned  liqour  which  has 
changed  love  into  hatred,  veils  the  se- 
srene  eyes  of  the  lady  in  a  sudden  cloud 
-when  she  sees  Rinaldo  ;  with  trembling 
voice  and  melancholy  aspect  she  suppli- 
cates and  conjures  Sacripante  not  to 

Itake  any  notiee  of  the  warrior  approach- 
ling,  but  to  pursue  his  flight  along  with 
her. 

I  80.  aAm  I  then,5'  said  the  Saracen, 
I  H  am  I  then  so  low  in  your  esteem,  that 
you  think  me  useless  and  unable  to  de- 
"Itend  you  from  him  ?  Have  you,  then, 
l.brgotten  the  battle  of  Albraccia,  and 
i  he  night  when,  to  protect  you,  I,  alone 
I  md  naked,  resisted  the  whole  camp  of 
I  Igricane  ?" 

I  81.  She  made  no  reply,  and  clid  not 
.now  what  to  do,  for  Rinaldo  was  now 
loo  near,  and  had  begun  to  threaten  the 
."Itaracen  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  horse 
It  nd  recognized  that  angelic  face  which 
ad  kindled  the  amorous  fiame  in  his 
f  eart.     He  who  reads  the  next  chap- 
:-r,  will  learn  what  passed  between  these 
K'O  proud  spirits. 

vjM  END  OF  CANTO  FIRST. 


A  SERMON  OX  MALT  : 

BY  DR.  DODD. 

iserted  at  the  request  of  several  subscribers' 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Dodd,  a  very  worthy 
PLY,  1821.— iVo.  XIX.— Vol.  II. 


I  minister,  who  lived  a  few  miles  from 
i  (  ambrige,  had  rendered  himself  obnox- 
ious to  many  of  the  Cantabs,  by  fre- 
j  quently  preaching  against  the  sin  of 
I  drunkenness  :  several  of  whom,  meeting 
i  him  on  a  journey,  determined  to  make 
!  him  preach  a  sermon  in  a  hollow  tree 
!  which  was  by  the  road  side.  Accor- 
j  dingly  addressing  him  with  great  appa- 
rent politeness,  they  asked  him  if  he 
had  not  preached  much  against  drun- 
kenness.    On  hisAreplying  in  the  affir- 
mative, they  insisted  that  he  should 
now  preach  from  a  text  of  their  choos- 
ing.   In  vain  did  he  remonstrate  on  the 
unreasonableness  of  expecting  him  to 
I  give  them  a  discourse  without  study,  and 
I  in  such  a  place ;  they  were  determined 
to  take  no  denial,  and  the  word  Malt 
was  given  him  by  way  of  text,  on 
which  he  delivered  himself  as  follows : — 
'*  Beloved,  let  me  crave  your  atten- 
tion. I  am  a  little  man,  come  at  a  short 
notice,  to  preach  a  brief  sermon,  from  a 
small  subject,  in  an  unworthy  pulpit, 
to  a  limited  congregation. 

"  Beloved,  my  text  is  Malt.  I  can- 
not divide  it  into  words,  it  being  but 
one ;  nor  into  syllables,  it  being  but 
one:  I  must,  therefore,  of  necessity, 
divide  it  into  letters,  which  I  find  to  be 
these  four :  M,  A,  L,  T. 

"  M,  my  beloved,  is  moral — A,  is  al- 
legorical— L,  is  literal — T,  is  theological. 

11  The  moral  is  set  forth  to  teach  you 
drunkards  good  manners.  Therefore, 
M,  masters — A,  all  of  you — L,  listen — 
T,  to  my  text. 

"  The  allegorical  is  when  one  thing  is 
spoken  and  another  meant. — The  thing 
spoken  of  is  Malt ;  which  you  Cantabs 
make  M,  your  master — A,  your  apparel 
— L,  your  liberty — T,  your  trust. 

u  The  literal  is  according  to  the  letter  ; 
M,  much — A,  ale — L,  little — T,  trust. 

"  The  theological  is  according  to  the 
effects  that  it  works,  and  these  I  find  to 
be  of  two  kinds  :  first,  in  this  world  : — 

secondly,  in  the  ivorld  to  come.  The 

effects  that  it  works  in  this  world  are,  in 
some,  M,  murder— in  others,  A,  adul- 
tery— in  all,  L,  looseness  of  life — in  some, 
T,  treason. — The  effects  it  works  in  the 
ivorld  to  come  are,  M,  misery — A,  an- 
guish— L,  lamentation — T,  torment.— 
And  so  much  for  this  time  and  text. 

"  I  shall  improve  this,  jirsi,  by  way 
of  exhortation  ;  M,  masters— A,  all  of 
you—  L,  leave  of— T,  tippling. 

*  Secondly,  by  wav  of  excommunica- 
KK 
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tion  ;  M,  masters — A,  all  of  you — L, 
look  for — T,  torment. 

"  Thirdly,  by  way  of  caution ;  a  drun- 
kard is  the  annoyance  of  modesty,  the 
spoil  of  civility,  the  destruction  of  reason, 
tile  brewer's  agent,  the  ale-house  bene- 
factor, his  wife's  sorrow,  his  children's 
trouble,  his  own  shame,  his  neighbour's 
scoff,  a  walking  swill-bowl,  the  picture 
of  a  beast,  and  the  monster  of  a  man." 

PALM  SUNDAY. 
STo  tfjc  ^Stfitor  of  tfjc  2Loiutaale  fHaganne, 
Sir, 

I  have  read,  with  no  ordinary  degree 
of  surprise,  the  communication  signed 
"a  Cow-brower,"  which  appears  in  the 
last  number  of  your  entertaining  repo- 
sitory :  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  war 
with  this  officious  personage,  nor  do  I 
feel  any  personal  animosity  towards 
him  ;  nevertheless,  the  cause  of  truth 
demands  that  I  should  immediately  re- 
ply to  his  observations. 

I  am  represented  to  have  said,  Sir, 
that  "  a  revel  at  a  village  alehouse"  is 
connected  with  the  dedication  of  Solo- 
mon's temple  and  with  the  tabernacle 
of  Moses ;  but  such  a  supposition  is 
not  well  founded : — I  say  that  the  Jews 
have  an  annual  festival  called  the  feast 
of  dedication,  which  they  have  contin- 
ued to  observe  ever  since  the  days  of 
Moses,  and  that  on  the  occasion  they 
remain  in  the  synagogues,  exercising 
their  devotions,  from  evening  till  mom- 
ma ;  and  moreover  I  say  that  the  Chris- 
tians, many  of  whose  rites  are  of  Jew- 
ish orign,  did  formerly  assemble  in  a 
similar  manner  when  they  kept  the 
days  of  the  saints  to  whom  their  temples 
or  churches  were  respectively  dedicated; 
tQ  which  ceremony,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  waking  all  night,  they  gave 
the  appropriate  term  wake  or  vigil 

If  the  Cowbrower  doubts  the  reality 
of  these  matters,  let  him,  in  the  first 
place,  read  Exod.  Chap.  xl.  1  Kings, 
Chap.  viii.  and  St  John,  x.  22.  also 
Josephus's  Antiquities,  Book  iii.  Chap, 
vi.  Sect.  2,  and  Book  viii.  Chap.  iv. 
and  for  a  proof  that  such  solemnities 
were  not  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
let  him  refer  to  Daniel,  Chap.  iii.  in- 
deed, he  may  easily  perceive  that  ex- 
clusively with  the  view  to  afford  such 


proof,  1  alluded  to  this  last  mentioned  J 
passage  when  I  wrote  my  letter  to  the  t 
Kendal  Chronicle.  For  an  account  of  I 
the  ancient  usage  of  wakes  in  the  I 
Christian  church,  he  may  read  Dug-  1 
dale's  Antiquities,  of  Warwickshire,  p.  1 
\77  ;  and  if  necessary,  1  can  give  hira 
the  names  of  other  authors  whose  re- 
spectability is  equally  great. 

Having  reviewed  so  much  of  my  for-  - 
mer  letter  as  relates  to  the  origin  of 
wakes,  1  now  beg  permission  to  add, 
that  the  Christians  in  former  ages  had 
other  wakes  than  these  ;   ami  if  the 
Cowbrower  stands  in  need  of  informa- 
tion, let  him  consult  Nelson's  Compa-i 
nion  to  the  Fasts,  Chap.  ix.  in  which 
place  he  will  find  abundance  of  matter.: 
Even  in  the  present  age,  both  the  Ro- 
men  Catholics  and  the  Methodists  hole 
vigils  in  their  chapels  at  certain  seasons 
I  now  proceed,  as  on  the  former  occa- 
sion, to  trace  this  "  level  at  a  village  ale- 
house" from  its  origin,  and  to  show  th< 
affinity  that  exists  between  Palm  fail 
at  Natland  and  the  wakes  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Birmingham.  What  says  Dug  j 
dale?    Much  the  same  as  I  have  sai< 
already .   "  In  the  beginning  of  hol( 
chirche  it  was  so  that  the  pepull  can; 
to  the  chirche  with  candellys  brenn 
yng  and  wold  wake,  and  coome  wit! 
light  toward  night  to  the  chirche  ii 
their  devocions  ;  and  aftir  they  fell  t| 
lecherie  and  songs,  daunces,  harpinj  ; 
piping,  and  also  to  glotony  and  sinne 
and  so  tourned  the  holinesse  to  cursyd 
nes :    wTherefore  holy  fadirs  ordeine 
the  pepull  to  leve  that  waking-  and  t 
fast  the  evyn."    What  says  Nelscn 
"  When  these  night  meetings  came  t 
be  so  far  abused  that  no  care  coul 
prevent,  several  disorders  and  irregulai 
ities,  the  church  thought  fit  to  abolis 
them,  and  these  night  watches  wei 
converted  into  fasts,  still  keeping  tr 
former  name  of  vigils."    He  also  mei 
tions  the  council  of  Eliberis  which  at 
former  period  forbade  the  admission  < 
women  into  such  assemblies,  in  order 
avoid  the  repetition  of  those  abominab 
practices  which  disgraced  them. 

Surely,  the  Cowbrower  needs  not 
be  informed  that  when  these  degen 
rate  votaries  of  intemperance  and  impi 
rity  were  expelled  from  the  churcht  : 
they  took  opportunity  to  assemble  els  ! 
where,and  as  near  to  their  former  rose 
as  the  religious  would  allow  ;  and  win 
they  found  that  the  semblance  of  pit 
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could  not  longer  be  tolerated  as  an  ex- 
cuse, they  met  together  on  temporal 
affairs  ;  hence  we  rind  that  fairs,  (which 
perhaps  is  news  to  the  C'owbrower,) 
were  originally  held  in  churchyards. 
Honour  was  then  a  commodity  of  great 
value,  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
large  crosses  were  erected  near  the 
churches,  on  which  those  who  made 
bargains  placed  their  hands  when  they 
pledged  themselves  to  perform  their  en- 
gagements ;  and  hence  the  origin  of 
market  crosses. 

>    If  I  am  not  digressing,  I  will  remark 
fthat  in  some  instances  these  fairs  were 
[encouraged  by  the  clergy  themselves, 
libecause  they  were  gainers  by  them.  One 
bf  these  instances  appears  in  a  record 
i-af  your  own  town,  which  I  here  trans- 
cribe.   "  He  (the  abbot  of  St.  Mary's 
lit  York,)  claimed  a  fair  as  parson  of 
die  church  there,  (at  Kirkby  Lonsdale,) 
tay  a  charter  of  Henry  the  third,  dated 
bn  the  11th  year  of  his  reign  ;  by  which 
[charter  the  said  king  granted  to  John 
lie  Kirkeby,  parson  of  the  church  in 
l-iirkeby  in  Lonesdale,  that  he  and  his 
successors,  parsons  of  the  church  afore- 
[jaid,  shall  have  forever  a  fair  at  Kirkeby 
|jn  Lonesdale,  v/>on  the  land  of  the  said 
mtrch,  every  year  for  three  days,  to 
pit,  on  the  eve,  day  and  morrow  of  the 
■nativity  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary." 
■(This  was  in  the  20th  of  Edward  1.  An- 
lio  1291.    To  pursue  the  subject  still 
lirther,  markets  were  not  conceived  to 
Ite  necessary  in  every  parish,  for  which 
lea  son  they  were  not  allowed  except  in 
liopulous  places ;   therefore  in  many 
I  arts  in  which  a  propensity  to  pleasure 
| -as  prevalent,  they  agreed  to  congre- 
1  ate  for  pleasure  only ;  and  since  reli- 
Jfion  is  but  a  light  matter  with  per- 
1  His  of  that  description,  they  of  course 
preferred  Sunday  for  their  purpose,  that 
■  eing  a  general  day  of  rest';  and  where- 
I  ?r  these  exercis-.  s  have  been  countenan- 
lidby  the  indifferent  and  unwary,  and 
(t  lpported  by  the  dissolute,  they  have 
t  mtinued  to  exist  from  time  to  time, 
tht-r  because  the  authorities  have  con- 
ived  at  them,  or  because  they  have  not 
(  id  sufficient  spirit  to  suppress  them. 
<  I  have  alluded  to  the  wakes  in  War- 
ickshire  and  Staffordshire  because  they 
e  relics  of  these  abuses;  but  such 
enes  are  not  confined  to  any  particular 
*  strict,  but  are  general,  from  one  ex- 
emity  of  England  to  the  other  :  even 
London,  Bartholomew  fair  is  a  liv- 
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|  ing  monument  which  attracts  all  the 

j  refuse  of  the  Metropolis. 

Yes,  the  Cowbrower  will  say,  but  rot 
on  the  Sabbath.  1  agree  with  him  ;  and 
the  reason  is,  that  the  magistracy  have 
been  more  vigilant  in  London  than  in 
some  other  places;  nor  even  in  Birming- 
ham, whatever  misconstruction  may  be 
put  upon  my  words,  do  we  meet  with 
the  enumerated  mountebanks,  puppet 
shows,  &c.  on  the  Sunday  :  I  have  ex- 
plicitly said  that  these  exhibitions  are 
made  on  the  Monday,  though  wakes 
generally  begin  to  assume  their  wonted 
aspect  on  Sunday  evening.  With  res- 
pect to  my  own  moral  feelings  on  the 
subject,  which  my  adversary  seems  to 
call  in  question,  1  have  no  desire  to  in- 
terfere with  him  :  others,  of  course  will 

judge  for  themselves.  However,  if  he 
will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  follow 
me  in  my  inquiries,  he  will  find  that 
fairs  were  formerly  held  in  many  pla- 
ces on  the  Sabbath  day.  Dugdale,  in 
allusion  to  a  fair  which  till  lately  was 
held  at  Stratford  on  Avon  annually  on 
Trinity  Sunday,  says :  "  That  such 
faires  were  frequently  kept  upon  the 
Sunday  in  former  times,  as  this  here 
had  used  to  be,  is  evident  by  this  in- 
stance which  I  shall  give  :  in  the  yeare 
of  our  Lord  1200,  beinge  the  second  of 
king  John's  Raine,  the  abbot  of  Flay, 
a  man  both  devout  and  learned,  came 
into  England,  and  preaching  very  zea- 
lously in  sundrey  parts,  amongst  other 
of  his  pious  doctrines,  he  prohibited  the 
keepinge  of  Fames  and  Mekcates  on 
the  Lord's  Day."  The  author  continues 
thus :  "  You  see,  after  a  while,  his 
preaching  was  quite  forgot,  as  plainly 
appears  here ;  for  this  charter  for  a 
faike  to  be  kept  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
was  about  XIV  yeares  aftir  the  docu- 
ments of  that  holy  abbott  ;  nor  do  I  see 
that  this  profane  usage  was  less,  'till  by 
a  statute  law  made  a  long  time  after, 
scil.  27  Henry  6."  :'  But  the  res- 
traint for  keeping  them  in  Church-yards 
(aunciently  usuail)  was  much  elder, 
viz.  by  the  statute  of  Winchester,  13 
Edw.  I.  cap.  (>." 

I  have  yet  to  notice  a  document  of 
still  more  recent  date,  which  is,  the  in- 
junction of  Henry  VI 11,  in  the  28th  of 
his  reign,  who  with  the  common  assent 
and  consent  of  the  prelates  and  clergy 
in  convocation  lawfully  assembled,  de- 
creed, orelained  and  established,  that 
the  feast  of  dedication  of  churches 
KK2 
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sliould  in  all  places  throughout  this 
realm  be  thenceforth  celebrated  and  kept 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month  of 
October,  and  upon  none  other  day." 

When  I  look  at  that  particular  re- 
mark of  the  Cowbrower's  in  which  he 
pretends  to  be  particularly  satirical,  and 
when  as  the  same  time  I  remember  the 
words  in  the  fable  of  the  chamelion  : 

"  Whose  eyes  can  scarcely  serve  at  most, 
To  gu;trd  their  master  'gainst  a  post," 

f  really  cannot  forbear  to  smile.  He 
tells  the  public  tbat  I  have  mentioned 
Natland  and  have  spoken  of  Crooklands 
as  being  near  Preston  Patrick  chapel ; 
"  and  that  those  chapels?  were  all  dedi- 
cate:! to  some  particular  saint,  and  that 
this  wake,  (Palm  Sunday)  is  kept  in 
honour  of  the  dedication,"  and  he  very 
wittily  remarks,  "how  fortunate  it  is 
for  all  those  places  that  their  saint  days 
should  be  Palm  Sunday."  Now,  admit- 
ting that  I  had  said  as  much,  can  the 
( 'owbrower  tell  me  the  reason  why 
Palm  Sunday  should  not  be  turned  to 
this  purpose  as  well  as  the  first  Sunday 
in  October  ?  However,  if  he  will  conde- 
scend to  look  once  more,  he  will  find 
that  I  have  stated  the  exact  reverse ; 
for  I  have  expressed  my  opinion  that 
Natland  and  Preston  chapels  nlvkr 
avekk  dedicated  to  any  saint,  but  that 
they  were  originally  nothing  more  than 
mere  places  of  accommodation,  (as  the 
raotleru  dissenting  meeting-houses  are,) 
and  that  the  wake  was  held  on  Palm 
Sunday  because  it  was  a  high  day  in 
that  church  which  was  then  the  estab- 
lishment. We  find  wakes  on  Easter 
day  as  well  as  on  Palm  Sunday,  and 
these  may  have  sprung  from  the  same 
source,,  namely  the  vigils  kept  in  Pas- 
sion week  :  some  may  have  thought  pro- 
per to  hold  their  revels  when  these  vi- 
gils commenced,  and  others  when  they 
ended. 

The  cowbrower  asks,  though  not  in 
the  most  polite  manner  possible,  in  what 
manner  I  account  for  the  circumstance 
that  Cow  Brow  has  also  its  Palm  fsar  : 
I  think  he  may  be  answered  in  few 
words.  The  mannia  has  spread  itself 
abroad  as  other  plagues  do.  Some  per- 
son has  opened  an  alehouse  there,  and 
the  keepers  of  that  alehouse  have  un- 
doubtedly endeavoured'  to  procure  some 
means  of  attraction  which  were  likely 
to  be  productive  of  benefit  to  themselves. 
Let  mm  not  suppose  that  "  the  plough" 


is  coeval  with  Natland  and  Preston  Pat- 
rick. Most  people  remember  the  saying 
that 

"  Turkeys,  carp,  hops,  pickerel  and  beer 
ce  Came  into  England  all  in  one  year 

That  is,  in  the  15th  of  Henry  VIII. 
A.  D.  1523;  so  that  if  those  articles 
were  sent  off  to  Cow  Brow  immediately 
on  their  arrival,  this  alehouse  is  not  three 
centuries  old  ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  Natland  had  "a  ruinaiem 
chapel,  and  consequently  an  old  one; 
and  if  we  search  in  Burn's  Westmor- 
land we  shall  learn  that  in  the  reign  of 
Hear?  VI.  (about  A.  D.  1130)  Nat- 
land, which  was  then  subject  to  the 
Stricklands  of  Sizergh,  contained  55  men 
who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms :  a 
number  greatly  exceeding  her  present 
strength  ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  a  place  so  populous  was  then 
without  a  place  of  worship.  With  res- 
pect to  Preston  Patrick,  we  have  cer- 
tain proof  that  the  son  of  Gospatrick 
gave  lands  to  the  piemonstratentian  ab- 
bey at  that  place  in  the  20th  of  Henry 
I.  (1119,)  which  religious  house  he  af- 
terwards removed  to  Shap ;  and  since 
antiquaries  are  generally  of  opinion  that 
Preston  Chapel  was  built  "  long  before 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  why  may  we 
not  suppose  it  to  have  been  erected  for 
accommodation  soon  after  the  removal 
of  the  monastery  ?  and  why  not  suppose, 
also,  that  Palm  fair  was  once  a  religi- 
ous ceremony,  as  other  wakes  have 
been  ? 

If  my  opinion  is  not  worth  receiving,  I 
will  suppose,  with  the  historian,  that 
this  chapel  wait  dedicated  in  the  usual 
way,  and  to  St.  Gregory  ;  we  shall  then 
have  another  reason  for  the  origin  of 
the  wake  :  namely,  that  it  was  first  es- 
tablished at  Preston  chapel  on  that  saint's 
day  or  on  the  Sunday  following,  and 
was  afterwards  put  to  Palm  Sunday, 
which  is  generally  a  little  later  and  in  a 
more  favourable  season.  Here,  again, 
wTe  are  supported  by  Dugdale  who  in 
speaking  of  the  order  of  Henry  VIII. 
above  mentioned,  sajs :  "Since  which 
time  that  rule  hath  been  observed  in 
divers  places,  as  I  have  particularly  ta- 
ken notice,  especially  were  the  saints 
daye  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated 
hapneth  in  the  winter  time  ;  but  where 
it  falls  out  in  that  time  of  the  year  that 
the  weather  is  warm  and  proper  for  mtr- 
;  ry  meetings,  it  is  generally  seen  that  the 
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said  festival]  is  yearly  kept  on  the  Sun- 
day next  following  such  day,  though 
not  by  commemoration  of  the  saint  in 
any  particular  church  service,  but  by 
holding  up  the  custom  of  feasting  a- 
mongst  friends  and  good  neighbours, 
with  the  exercise  of  dancing  and  other 
sports." 

What  answer  I  wonder,  will  my 
friend  at  Cow  Brow  give  to  this  ?  If  he 
will  be  kind  enough  to  enlighten  this 
interesting  though  obscure  subject,  I 
for  one,  will  be  thankful ;  but  if  he 
wants  to  cavil  about  nothing,  merely  to 
make  himself  popular,  1  advise  him  to 
remember  the  old  precept :  t:  Begin  no- 
thing till  thou  hast  well  considered  the 
end." 

Another  riddle  for  him,  and  I  have 
done :  he  concludes  that  because  a  Xat- 
lander,  sends  a  letter  from  Birmingham 
to  Kendal  1  am  a  native  of  Natland. 
Here  his  imagination  errs  again,  and 
yet  I  am 

A   NAT  LANDER. 

Birmingham,  13th  June,  1821. 


REMARKABLE  PROPHECY. 

From  the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  March 
%thy  Iff 4. 

Prediction  of  St.  Cesaire,  Bishop  of 

Arlis  in  the  year  542  taken  from  a 

book  intitled  Liber  Mirabilis,  printed 
in  Gothic  characters  and  deposited  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 

The  administrators  of  this  Kingdom 
(France)  shall  be  so  blinded,  that  they 
shall  leave  it  without  defenders. — The 
hand  of  God  shall  extend  itself  over 
tfteiri  and  over  all  the  rich. — All  the 
nobles  shall  be  deprived  of  estates  and 
dignity. — A  division  shall  spring  up  in 
the  church  of  God,  and  there  shall  be 
two  husbands,  the  one  true  and  the 
other  adulterous.  The  legitimate  hus- 
band shall  be  put  to  flight ;  there  shall 
be  a  great  carnage,  and  as  great  an  ef- 
fusion of  blood  as  in  the  times  of  the 
gentiles.  The  universal  church  and 
the  whole  world  shall  deplore  the  ruin 
and  destruction  of  a  most  celebrated 
city,  the  capital  and  mistress  of  France. 
The  altars  of  the  temples  shall  be  de- 
stroyed ;  the  holy  virgins  outraged, 
shall  fly  from  the  monastery.  The 
church  pastors  shall  be  driven  from 
their  seats  and  the  whole  church  shall 


be  stripped  of  her  temporal  goods  ;  but 
at  length  the  black  eagle  and  the  lion 
shall  appear,  hovering  from  far  coun- 
tries. 

Misery  to  thee,  O  city  of  opulence  ! 
thou  shall  be  subjugated.  A  captive 
king  humbled,  even  "to  confusion,  but 
shall  at  last  recover  his  crown  and  shall 
destroy  the  children  of  Brutus. 


VARIETIES. 

Coronation. — The  following  was  the 
substantial  part  of  the  bill  of  fere  at  the 
Coronation  of  Edward  1.  in  the  year 
1272  :  2S7bacon  hogs — 130  pigs — 
oxen — 430  fat  Sheep — 13  young  goats — 
and  22,600   capons   and  other  fowls 

Beef-caters. — A  new  religious  sect  has 
sprung  up  in  Liverpool  under  this  ti- 
tle. They  regularly  sit  down  to  a  plen- 
teous dinner  of  roast  beef,  immediately 
after  the  forenoon  service.  Whether 
their  religion  consists  entirely  in  eating 
beef,  we  have  not  been  informed.  They 
however  comply  with  one  of  the  divine 
precepts  at  least — "  To  feed  the  hun- 
gry-" 

Bull  of  the  '  Times.'— The  Times 
Newspaper  in  speaking  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Association,  sajs  that  Mr.  Thack- 
ray  "real!  all  the  names  of  the  an- 
onym us  correspon  den  ts. " 

"Settlement  at  Aiuon  Bay. — We  have 
just  seen  a  new  work  published  by  a 
person  who  went  as  a  settles  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  attributes 
much  of  the  inconvenience  felt  by  the 
emigrants  to  mistaken  ideas  in  their  res-  » 
pective  preparations.  "  They  apparent- 
ly concluded,"  says  he,  f*  that  it  was 
merely  shifting  the  scene  from  Middle- 
sex to  Kaffraria  ;  and  that  the  elements 
of  a  society,  like  the  materials  of  a  pa- 
tent house,  may  be  shipped  from  Eng- 
land and  put  together  in  Southern  Af- 
rica. Thus,  one  gentlemen  had  provid- 
ed himself  with  types  and  a  printing- 
press,  with  a  view  of  setting  up  a  week- 
ly courant,  and  another  had  accommo- 
dated his  wife  with  a  sedan  chair.  Two 
teachers  of  the  piano-forte,  (and  there 
may  have  been  more  for  aught  I  know,) 
were  among  the  number ;  and  a  poet  of 
great  respectability,  with  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  governor  from  the  poet-laur- 
eate of  England,  was  ready  to  invoke  the 
muses  of  Kaffer-land. 

American  Research. — An  American 
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of  the  name  of  Capt.  Symmes  has  pub- 
lished a  theory  so  wild  that  few  of  our 
readers  will  be  persuaded  that  it  is  not  a 
fabrication.  He  believes  that  the  earth 
is  hollow  and  contains  a  number  of  con- 
centric spheres,  each  of  which  is  inha- 
bited. He  supposes  that  ('apt.  Parry 
has  sa  led  ever  so  far  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  earth,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  variation  of  the  compass. — 
He  has  applied  to  congress  for  a  hund- 
red brave  companions,  and  proper  equip- 
ments to  explore  the  interior  of  theGlobe 
which  he  believes  to  be  open  at  the  poles 
for  sixteen  degrees.  If  America  does 
not.  very  speedily  furnish  him  with  the 
necessary  means,  he  threatens  to  apply 
to  some  of  the  European  powers,  and  to 
give  all  the  honour  of  the  discovery  to 
that  nation  which  supports  him,  as  Co- 
lumbus did.  He  conclud  s  his  address  by 
strongly  urging  his  countrymen  to  fit 
cut  two  expeditions,  one  to  enter  at  each 
pole,  and  thus  make  sure  of  all  the  hon- 
our to  themselves  before  the  Europeans 
snatch  the  laurels  from  their  brows  ! ! 

American  Literature  A  friend  of 

ours  at  Baltimore,  (Mr.  W.  Sandys, 
formerly  of  Ul version,)  has  favoured  us 
with  a  parcel  containing  a  few  numbers 
of  a  weekly  work,  resembling  the  Ka- 
leidoscope, which  he  has  published  at 
Baltimore.  We  can  however  form  lit- 
tle idea  of  American  literature  from 
these  specimens,  as  they  are  chiefly 
composed  of  extracts  from  our  best 
English  writers ; — a  negative  argument 
that  Baltimore  contains  few  literary 
characters.  At  the  same  time  we  can- 
not help  noticing  that  the  Americans 
take  the  liberty  of  fathering  their  lies 
upon  poor  old  England  ;  a  truth  which 
is  exemplified  iv  the  following  quotation : 
— "  Mr.  Galigani  lately  attempted  to 
fly  across  the  river  Thames,  at  Tilbury 
in  England,  by  the  aid  of  artificial 
wings,  formed  of  strong  oiled  silk,  to 
which  he  applied  a  lever  power.  Pie 
succeeded  well  at  first,  but  upon  reach- 
ing the  middle  of  the  river  he  was  met 
by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  which  pre- 
cipitated the  adventurous  aeronaut  into 
the  water.  A  Russian  frigate  was  lying 
at  anchor  within  30  yards  of  where  he 
fell,  the  crew  of  which  rescued  him 
from  drowning." 

From  the  foreign  intelligence,  in  these 
papers  we  may  observe  that  they  take  a 
pleasure  in  representing  England  in  the 
darkest  colours  possible.   The  following 


extract  will  no  doubt  raise  a  smile ;  but 
it  will  be  at  the  expence  of  American 
veracity  : — "  England,  since  our  last  ac- 
counts lias  been  in  a  very  unsettled  and 
disturbed  situation.  In  many  districts 
both  in  Scotland  and  England,  the  aid 
of  the  military  has  been  required  to  re- 
duce the  people  to  order  and  submis- 
sion. In  Scotland  several  persons  have 
been  killed  and  wounded.  The  distur- 
bances in  general  have  arisen  more  from 
the  distress  of  the  people  than  from  any 
revolutionary  disposition.  The  military- 
appear  to  have  full  employment  and  the 
bayonet  is  freely  used  to  support  a  sys- 
tem of  tyranny  and  oppression." 

We  may  easily  gather  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  how  anxious  the  Ame- 
ricans are  to  encourage  their  own  man- 
ufactures and  to  exclude  ours.  While 
such  a  spirit  prevails,  how  foolish  to 
talk  of  extending  our  commerce  by  re- 
ducing our  prices  ! 

"  We  have  received  at  the  office  of 
this  Journal,  a  pattern  of  most  elegant 
Domestic   Gingham.,  Manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Wilkinson,  Green  and  Co.  Paw- 
tucket.    Although  the  looms  of  these 
gentlemen  have  been  at  work  upon  this 
fabric  for  several  weeks,  it  was  only  two 
or  three  days  since,  that  they  were  able 
j  to  send  us  this  sample.    So  pressing  has 
j  been  the  demand  for  the  cloth,  that  for 
I  some  time  it  was  cut  from  the  looms  as 
soon,  and  as  often  as  a  gown  pattern 
could  be  woven. 

''American  woollens,  cotton,  &c.  &c. 
continue  to  be  in  great  demand.  They 
have  the  preference  in  the  market,  a- 
moug  all  the  wealthiest  and  most  influ- 
ential citizens.  This  example  will 
doubtless  be  followed  by  the  -greater 
number  of  our  citizens,  especially  by 
those  who  are  not  wedded  to  European 
cloths  and  European  politics,  as  the  only 
good  and  perfect  models  of  excellence." 
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LITERARY  XOTICES. 

Mr.  Whittle  has  just  published  his 
"  Account  of  the  Borom-h  of  Preston." 

We  have  been  favoured  "with  the  per- 
usal of  a  few  numbers  of  a  very  neat 
weekly  publication,  price  2d  intitled  the 
"  Bee,;  published  by  Mr.  Mc.  Combe 
of  Whitehaven. 


The  Rev.  W.  C.  Wilson  of  Tunstall, 
has  just  published  a  very  well  written 
sermon  on  the  "Outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,"  price  one  shilling. 

Mr.  llAi.ru  Croft  of  Kirkby  Lons- 
dale is  about  to  publish  a  south  view  of 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  Bridge  by  sub- 
scription. 


THE  RIVER  WIXSTER. 

Though  small  thy  stream,  and  all  unknown  to  fame, 

To  me  more  dear  than  those  of  prouder  name — 

Derwcnt,  or  Duddon,  or  renowned  Dove, 

Clear  flowing  rivers  which  the  muses  love. 

Nov  can  I  think  upon  my  early  days, 

And  all  their  harmless  joys,  but  thee  I  praise  : 

While  yet  a  child,  I've  chased  the  butterfly 

Along  thy  meads,  thy  current  murmuring  by  ; 

Or,  in  the  woods  that  rise  above  thy  banks 

I  and  my  boy-companions  played  our  pranks  ; 

We'd  hunt  the  airy  £f  con"*  with  noisy  glee, 

Q  uick  glancing  like  a  bird  from  tree  to  tree  ; 

O  harmless  hunting  !  ours  had  all  the  joy, 

Without  the  death  that  other  hunts  alloy, 

For,  if  we  shouted  loud,  we  had  been  taught 

The  timid  con  through  fear  would  soon  be  caught  ; 

We  shouted  loud  enough,  till  we  were  hoarse — 

But  still  the  con  held  on  its  woody  course. 

And  then  on  holy-days  with  what  delight 
To  seek  bird's-nests  from  morning  until  night, 
In  spring's  sweet  season.     O  what  joy  to  see 
At  length  the  crow's  nest  in  the  timber  tree, 
Upon  its  topmost  bough,  high  hung  in  air, 
What  can  poor  school-boys  do  but  on  it  stare  ? 
But  soon  a  stone,  sent  with  direction  true, 
Would  rouse  the  crow,  and  shew  the  nest  was  new. 
Oh,  now  for  courage,  skill,  activity, 
To  mount  up  high,  to  climb  the  lofty  tree  ! 
With  many  a  tug  and  strain  behold  him  rise — 
He  gains  the  top — he  sees  the  longed-for  prize. 
Now,  in  his  pocket  placed  the  brittle  ware, 
A  safe  descent  requires  his  utmost  care  ; 
But  not  so  much  the  breaking  neck  or  limb, 
As  breaking  eggs  that  now  perplexes  him  ! 
But  see  him  landed,  after  all  his  pains, 
And  mark  the  blameless  glory  that  he  gains  ! 

And,  in  the  heavy  time  of  after  life, 
When  I  was  buried  mid  the  noise  and  strife 
Of  trading  towns  ; — if  intermission  sweet 
I  sought  from  this  dull  toil,  my  fancy  fleet 
Was  straight  amid  thy  vernal  meads  and  flowers, 
Thy  hanging  fields,  wild  woods,  and  rocky  bowers. 


*  The  provincial  name  for  the  Squirrel. 
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Nor  could  I  think  of  beauty  on  the  earth 
But  still  'twas  seen  with  thee — as  if  thy  birth 
And  mine  had  been  together. 

 Now  at  ease, 

And  free  to  wande  r  wheresoe'er  I  please  ; 

I  find  some  charms  along  thy  simple  stream, 

Beloved  Winster  !  which  I  may  not  dream 

To  seek  where  tender  bards  have  spread  a  glory, 

By  elegy,  or  song,  or  pastoral  story  : — 

■ — Than  Nith,  or  Yarrow,  thou  art  still  more  dear. 

Nor  must  I  now  forget  that  it  was  here, 
Where  first  1  learned  to  lure  the  spotted  fry, 
With  taper  rod,  and  "  well  dissembled  fly." 
And  even  now  1  love  the  lonely  sport, 
Though  many  years  o'erpast — and  oft  resort 
To  thy  loved  banks,  when  vernal  rains  imbue 
Thy  crystal  waters  with  a  brownish  hue  : 
It  then  behoves  my  utmost  art  t'  unfold 
To  tempt  the  trout  to  shew  his  side  of  gold 
Soft  gleaming  through  the  wave  ; — consuming  care 
And  purblind  fear  forgot : — meanwhile  the  air 
Embalmed  with  smell  of  fragrant  leaf  and  flower, 
The  river's  constant  murmur — all  hath  power 
To  cause  a  sweet  oblivion  of  the  years 
Of  pain  and  sorrow,  and  those  worldly  fears 
"Which  wisdom  never  sanctions. 

I  indeed 

Must  praise  thee  gentle  river  for  the  meed 
Of  many  gifts  ;  but  chiefly  for  the  sense 
Of  rural  pleasures,  and  the  influence 
Of  natural  beauty  on  the  mind  and  heart. 
And  though  in  early  youth  compelled  to  part 
From  thee  and  thy  sweet  scenes,  amid  the  mass 
Of  moneyed  worldlings  all  unfit  to  class ; — 
Yet  still  from  this  I  loved  thee  more  and  more, 
Yea  far  more  deeply  than  I'd  known  before. 
And  when  from  pain  and  weariness  I'd  flee, 
Sweet  sylvan  stream,  "my  spirit  turned  thee." 

And  now,  fair  river,  if  thy  Poet  may 
His  parting  benediction  on  thee  lay  : 
May  busy  Manufacture  never  dream 
To  raise  her  prisons  on  thy  pastoral  stream ; 
Or  sully  thy  pure  wave  with  dyehouse  stains, 
But  when  discoloured,  may  it  be  with  rains 
Of  heaven — which  quickly  bear  a  fresh  supply 
Of  various  food  for  all  thy  sportive  fry  ; 
Not  like  that  inky  hue  the  dyehouse  gives, 
Which  soon  would  poison  all  that  in  thee  lives. 
Be  never  child  with  cotton  sprinkled  o'er, 
Or  pale  mechanics  seen  upon  thy  shore ; 
But  let  the  rosy  urchins  of  thy  vale 
Be  free  to  ripen  in  the  untainted  gale. 
Let  here  the  youthful  angler's  skill  be  tried, 
And  rustic  lovers  wander  by  thy  side : 
Nor  crafty  Trade  bring  here  her  thirst  of  gain. 
But  let  primeval  manners  ever  reign  ! 

Crosthwaite,  23c?  April,  1821. 
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LEGEND 

OF    KIRKBY    LONSDALE  BRIDGE-. 

Still  grand,  and  beautiful,  and  good, 
Has  Lonsdale  Bridge  unshaken  stood, 
And  scorned  the  swollen  raging  flood, 

For  many  ages ; 
Though  antiquaries,  who  have  tried 
Some  date  to  find,  in  vain  have  pried 

In  ancient  pages. 

Then  hear  what  old  tradition  says  : — 
('lose  by  the  Lune  in  former  days 
Lived  an  old  maid,  queer  all  her  ways, 

In  Yorkshire  bred  ; 
Tho'  now  forgot  what  she  was  named, 
For  cheating  she  was  always  farced, 

'Tis  truly  said. 

She  had  a  cow,  a  pony  too, 

When  o'er  the  Lune,  upon  the  brow, 

Had  passed  one  night  these  fav'rites  two, 

'Twas  dark  and  rainy  ; 
Her  cow  was  o'er,  she  knew  her  bellow, 
Her  pony  too,  poor  little  fellow, 

She  heard  him  whinny. 

Alack,  alack  a  day!  she  cries, 

As  overflowed  her  streaming  eyes, 

When  lo !  with  her  to  sympathize, 

Old  Nick  appears  ; 
:<  Tray  now  good  woman  don't  despair. 
Bur  lay  aside  all  anxious  care, 

And  wipe  your  tears. 

i  f  To  raise  a  bridge  I  will  agree, 
That  in  the  morning  you  shall  see, 
■  Sut  mine  for  aye  the  first  must  be, 

That  passes  over  ; 
k>  by  these  means  you'll  soon  be  able 
To  brine:  the  pony  to  his  stable, 
The  cow  her  clover." 

n  vain  were  sighs  ar>d  waitings  vented, 
o  she  at  last  appeared  contented, 
t  was  a  bargain,  she  consented, — 

For  she  was  Yorkshire; — 
I  Tow  home  she  goes  in  mighty  glee, 
i  'id  Satan  too,  well  pleased  he, 
Went  to  his  work,  Sir. 

!  'lien  Ilus'  son  surrounded  Troy, 
I  rith  walls  that  nothing  might  destroy, 
wo  gods  some  time  he  did  employ, 

But  never  paid  'em  ; 
eve  Satan  certain  of  bis  prize, 
'ith  building  made  a  terrible  noise, 
So  fast  he  laid  on. 


In  short,  the  morning  streaks  appear, 
The  Bridge  is  built,  and  Satan  there, 
When  this  old  lady  now  drew  near, 

Her  lap-dog  with  her  ; 
"  Behold  the  Bridge,"  the  tempter  cries, 
"  Your  cattle  too  before  your  eyes, 

So  hie  you  thither." 

But  mark  !  she  well  the  bargain  knew, 
A  bun  then  from  her  pocket  drew, 
And  shewed  it  first  to  little  Cue. 

Then  over  threw  it  ; 
Now  flew  the  bun,  now  ran  the  dog, 
For  eager  was  the  mangy  rogue, 

Nor  stood  to  view  it. 

"  Now  crafty  Sir,  the  bargain  was, 
That  you  should  have  what  first  did 

pass 

Across  the  Bridge, — so  now  alas  ! 

The  dog's  your  right 
The  cheater  cheated,  struck  with  shame, 
Squinted  and  grinned,  then  in  a  flame 

He  vanished  quite. 

THE  TOAST. 

Long  stand  the  Bridge* — long  flow  the 
Lune 

May  all  the  dwellers  on  its  banks 
Be  honest,  healthy,  good,  and  bold, 
Still  living  happy  in  their  ranks, 

And  free  from  evil  ; 
With  mirth  may  Lunesdale  ever  ring — 
Be  faithful  each  to  Church  and  King, 

And  cheat  the  Devil. 

F.    WH  ALLEY. 


TEMPO RA  MUTANTUR. 

Or  a  Sketch  of  the  jrreseiit  Times. 

j  In  these  degenerate,  dangerous  days, 
j  When  reason  sleeps,  and  passion  sways, 
j     And  life's  a  scene  of  blunders  ; 
/  When  vice  prevails  and  folly  reigns, 
!  My  muse  descend,  assist  my  strains, 
And  view  this  world  of  wonders. 

Observe,  in  every  sphere  of  life, 
What  strange  confusion,  jangling  strife, 
What  fancies,  freaks,  and  fashions  ! 

'What  joys  elate  !  what  cares  perplex  ! 
What  ups  and  downs  attend  each  sex — 
The  dupes  to  endless  passions. 


*  The  Bank — a  very  neat  engraving  of  tins 

Bridge  is  given  in  the  note*  of  Gi'-sons,  Per- 
son, and  Wilsou. 

LL 


NOETIC  PISCES. 


View  first  the  wealthy  and  the  great, 
Arrayed  in  all  the  pomp  of  state, 

Possessed  of  every  blessing  ; 
Then  view  the  poor,  with  pittance  scant, 
That  scarce  supplies  their  craving  want, 

Oh  !  sad  severe,  distressing ! 

Amid  the  sad  effect  of  war, 

Lo!  pride  still  drives  her  airy  car, 

While  thousands  round  adore  her  ; 
Ambition  too,  not  less  elate, 
Exists  amidst  a  wreck  of  fate, 

And  tramples  all  before  her. 

Thro'  varying  life  what  strange  excess  ! 
What  pride  and  vanity  in  dress, 

Pervades  this  wond'rous  age  ! 
Lo  !  every  upstart  belle  and  beau, 
Now  dress  like  puppets  in  a  show, 

Or  monkeys  on  a  stage, 

Dame  folly  still  with  time  keeps  pace  ; 
For  grandeur  now's  preferred  to  grace,, 

And  vice  pursued  with  pleasure ; 
Religion's  almost  deemed  in  vain, 
While  wealth's  esteemed  the  greatest 
gain, 

And  earth  the  darling  treasure. 

E'en  learning,  knowledge,  wit,  and  sense, 
(Though  purchased  at  a  vast  expence,) 

Are  now  scarce  worth  attention  ; 
While  folly  crowned  with  wealth  and 

store, 

We  court,  caress,  esteem,  adore — 
I  blush  such  things  to  mention. 

In  short,  when  every  dunce  you  see, 
That  scarce  knows  Bull's  foot  from  a  B, 

From  common  sense  estranges  , 
When  every  lout  would  be  a  lord, 
And.ignorance  becomes  adored, 

The  times  are  truly  changed. 

Oh  !  should  our  ancestors  arise, 
Or  view  from  yon  etherial  skies, 

This  strange  infatuation  ; 
Struck  with  surprise  and  solemn  dread, 
They'd  close  their  eyes,  and  shake  their 
head  : 

And  tremble  for  the  nation. 

But. gracious  heaven  such  crimes  forgive, 
And  teach  us  while  on  earth  we  live, 

With  reciitude  to  steer; 
Teach  every  proud  presumptuous  elf, 
This  lesson  : — "  Man,  know  well  thy- 
self, 

And  learn  thy  proper  sphere." 

E.  F.  C. 


RETURN  OF  THE  SABBATH. 

Hail  blest  morning  !  which  our  Father, 
Consecrated  out  of  seven  ; 
Break  it  not,  but  worship  rather 
Thee,  my  God,  which  art  in  heaven. 

Father,  hallowed  he  thy  name  ; — 
When  these  fleeting  days  are  gone, 
May  I,  by  the  gospel  flame, 
Say,  O  Lord !  thy  will  he  done. 

May  it,  Lord,  be  done  in  earth, 
Even  as  it  is  in  heaven; 
Thou,  who  gavest  creation  birth, 
And  blest  this  day  of  all  the  seven, 

Give  vs  this  day  our  daily  bread, 
And  feed  us  always  while  we  live, 
The  sins  which  rest  upon  our  head. 
Forgive,  as  we  ourselves  forgive. 

Lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
But  deliver  us  from  evil —  » 
Save  the  work  of  thy  creation 
From  the  flesh  and  from  the  devil. 

Thus,  in  thy  own  words,  adore  thee. 
Raise  my  soul  to  heaven,  and  then, 
Humbly  prostrating  before  thee, 
View  thy  face  and  cry  amen. 

JAMES  GROCOTT, 


HUMAN  LIFE. 
Like  as  a  damask  rose  you  see, 
Or  like  the  blossoms  on  the  tree, 
Or  like  the  dainty  flower  in  May, 
Or  like  the  morning  to  the  day, 
Or  like  the  sun,  or  like  the  shade, 
Or  like  the  gourd  which  Jonah  had  ; 
E'en  such  is  man — whose  thread  is  spui 
Drawn  out  and  cut,  and  so  is  done. 
Withers  the  rose  the  blossom^  blasts, 
The  flowers  fade,  the  morning  hastes, 
The  sun  doth  set,  the  shadows  fly, 
The  gourd  consumes  and  mortals  die. 

Like  to  the  grass  that's  newly  sprung 
Or  like  a  tale  that's  new  begun, 
Or  like  a  bird  that's  here  to  day, 
Or  like  the  pearly  dew  of  May, 
Or  like  an  hour,  or  like  a  span, 
Or  like  the  singing  of  a  swan, 
E'en  such  is  man  who  lives  by  breath, 
Is  here,  now  there,  in  life  and  death. 
The  grass  decays,  the  tale  doth  end, 
The  bird  is  flown,  the  dews  ascend, 
The  hour  is  short,  the  span  not  long, 
The  swan's  near  death — man's  life 
done. 
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Like  to  the  bubble  in  the  brook, 
Or  in  a  glass  much  like  a  look, 
Or  like  the  shuttle  in  a  weaver's  hand, 
Or  like  the  writing  in  the  sand, 
Or  like  a  thought,  or  like  a  dream, 
Or  like  the  gliding  of  the  stream, 


I  E'en  such  is  man  who  lives  by  breath, 
Is  here,  now  there,  in  life  and  death. 
The  bubble's  burst,  the  look's  forgot, 
The  shuttle's  flung,  the  writing's  blot,  • 
The  thought  is  past,  the  dream  is  gone, 
The  water  glides — man's  life  is  done. 


ENIGMA  17. 

When  with  Foster's  pleasing  page 
Candidates  for  fame  engage, 
What  have  they  in  expectation  ? 
1  am  made  their  compensation. 

When  the  needy  poor  you  find, 
Full  of  years,  deform 'd,  or  blind, 
When  they  knock  at  bounty's  door, 
Give  not  me : — give  something  more. 

Say,  Florinda,  shall  your  swain 
Supplicate  and  vow  in  vain  ? 
Grant,  O  !  grant  me  ;  but  beware ; 
1  may  drive  him  to  dispair. 

Tell  my  name,  ye  sons  of  wit ; 
'Tis  whatever  you  think  fit ; 
But  remember,  I'm  made  known 
By  myself  and  me  alone. 

martha  miston,  Whickerswair, 


CHARADE  13. 

Permit  me,  madam,  to  come  uncalled 
into  your  ladyship's  presence,  and  by 
dividing  myself,  add  greatly  to  my  con- 
sequence. So  exalted  am  I  in  the  cha- 
racter of  my  first,  that  I  have  trampled 
on  the  pride  of  kings,  and  the  greatest 
potentates  have  bowed  down  to  em- 
brace me ;  yet  the  dirtiest  kennel  in  the 
dirtiest  street,  is  not  too  foul  to  have 
me  for  its  inmate. 

In  my  second,  what  infinite  variety  ! 
[  am  rich  as  the  eastern  nabob,  yet  poor 
|is  the  weeping  object  of  your  benevo- 
ence ;  I  am  mild  as  the  gentle  spring, 
'et  savage  and  cruel  as  the  winter 
)last  ;  I  am  young,  beautiful,  and  hap- 
>y ;  |yet  old,  deformed,  and  wretched  ; 
t  is  from  the  highest  authority  I  dare 
•ronounce  myself  your  superior ;  yet 
ew  instances  are  there  to  prove  it,  and 
fiany  are  the  proofs  against  it.  But 
o.ur  ladyship  is  tired,  and  wishes  my 


re-union  ;  it  is  done  ;  and  I  have  no  o- 
ther  merit  than  in  remaining,  as  before, 
your  ladyship's  humble  servant. 

j.  c, 

Burton  in  Kendal,  Mai/,  1821. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

1:  What  is  most  like  a  cat,  looking 
out  of  the  window  ? 

2.  Why  is  a  lady's  complexion  like 
the  second  son  of  a  nobleman? 

3.  Why  is  Lord  Fife  like  a  melted 
Guinea  ? 

4.  What  word  is  it  consisting  of  five 
syllables  from  which  if  you  take  away 
the  first  will  leave  it  no  syllable  ? 

5.  Why  doth  a  miller  wear  a  white 
hat? 

DOWLAS. 


QUESTION  21. 

Yorkshire  men  have  generally  been 
noted  for  their  cunning  in  bargains; 
but  I  know  a  Lancashire  man  who  is 
not  much  behind  hand.  He  borrowed 
a  parcel  of  hay  of  me ;  it  was  neatly 
cut  down  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral 

rhomboidaJ  prism  its  acute  angles 

being  70°  and  its  obtuse  ones  conse- 
quently 110°.  In  lending  the  hay,  we 
made  no  notes  of  angles,  but  we  mea- 
sured the  sides  and  height.  In  a  few 
days  he  returned  me  a  parcel  of  hay, 
having  the  same  height,  and  the  same 
length  in  each  of  its  sides ;  but  on 
weighing,  it  proved  to  be  only  half  as 
much  hay.  Pray  what  might  the  an- 
gles of  his  heap  be  ?  I  send  you  this 
question  to  let  the  farmers  know  that 
the  angles  of  a  hay  mow  are  as  impor- 
tant to  be  measured  as  the  sides. 

A  FARMER. 

Goosnargh,  June,  1821. 
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ENIGMA  18. 

While  some  boast  of  art  in  the  use  of 
the  quill, 

And  flourish  and  form  all  their  letters 

with  skill, 
I  surely  may  boast  of  perfection  as  great 
Since  I  can  exactly  their  hands  imitate; 
Yes, — the  finest  of  hands  I  with  ease 

counterfeit, — 
But  fancy  not  hence  I'm  a  rogue  or  a 

cheat. 

From  the  side  of  my  parent  art  tore  me 
away, 

Refined  me,  and  made  me  look  lovely 
and  gay: 

When  finish 'd  my  form,  'tis  my  pro- 
vince to  hide 

The  beings  that  dress'd  me  up  neat  in 
my  pride  : 

In  every  feature  those  beings  and  I, 

Agree,  like  the  Twins  that  shine  bright 
in  the  sky. 

When  Tom  takes  a  trip  o'er  the  plains 
to  the  fair, 

Perhaps  for  young  Sally  he'll  purchase 
me  there ; 

Then  straight  to  the  damsel  he  cheer- 
fully trips, 

And  makes  me  the  fee  of  a  smack  from 
her  lips, 

Both  sexes,  I  serve,  and  so  common's 
my  aid, 

That  scarcely  a  visit  without  me  is  made 
At  markets  and  fairs  1  am  frequently 
seen, 

Dress'd  neatly  in  yellow,  blue,  orange, 

or  green  ; — 
At  funerals  sable  and  sad  is  my  hue, — 
For  gaudiness  there  is  uncomely  to 

view. 

When  Roger  at  Church  to  young  Susan 
is  tied, 

In  vestment  of  white  I  attend  on  the 
bride — 

Enough  I  have  said — so,  ye  sons  of  Miss 
Riddle, 

Next  month  tell  my  name, — or  ye're 
not  worth  a  fiddle. 

HawCS.  O.  LAMBERT. 


ANSWERS 

TO  THE  QUESTIONS,  ETC.   IN  OUR  LAST. 
TO  ENIGMA  16. 

Although  I'm  not  too  bright  a  scholar, 
I  will  not  wear  the  ass's  collar : 
Grammarian  or  grammaticaster, 
For  once,  your  puzzle  finds  a  master  ; 
For  while  on  Diphthongs  you  are 
writing, 

You  point  them  out  in  your  inditing. 
Martha  mjston,  Whicker swair. 


TO   THE  SAME. 

What's  proper  and  improper  too  ? 
What's  found  in  air  and  east,  say  you  ? 
Say — hark  you — and  I'll  tell  you  true — 

A  Diphthong. 

Hawes. 


TO  QUESTION  23. 

A  and   a  being    any  two  bodies, 

D  and  d  the  respective  distances  of  their 
centres  of  gravity  from  the  extremity  of 
their  common  axis,  the  general  rule  for 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  is  this: 

(4XD)  +  (flxrf)    .  ;. 

-  —  the  distance  re- 


A  +a 

quired.  Now,  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
any  uniform  cylinder  is  the  middle  of 
its  axis,  and  the  specific  gravities  of 
fine  gold  and  cast  brass  have  the 
ratio  491,  200  ;  therefore  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  the  given  cylinder  is 
(491  X  3)  +  (200  X  9) 

200    ~  =  4> 73851  in- 

inches  from  the  heavier  end. 
(200  X  3)  -f  (200  X  9) 


Or 


=  7,26338 


491  -f  2u0 
inches  from  the  lighter  or  brazen  end. 

martha   miston,  Whickers  wair. 


JUST  OF  AGE. 

An  inquisitive  ydurig  sprig  having 
ask^d    an   old  lady    what    was  her 


age;  was  answered,  " Just  old  enough. 
Sir,  to  know  that  you  are  a  very  impet^ 
tinent  fellow." 
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ALMANACK  WIVES. 

A  Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Sau- 
rnur  used  to  spend  five  hours  every 
rooming  in  his  study,  and  was  very 
punctual  at  his  dinner  hour.  On  his 
not  appearing  at  the  time  one  day,  his 
wife,  who  found  him  reading,  said,  "  I 
wish  I  was  a  book." — "  Why  so?"  re- 
plied the  Professor.  "  Because  you 

would  then  be  constant  to  me." — "  I 
should  have  no  objection,"  rejoined  the 
Professor,  "  provided  you  were  an  alma- 
nack."— "Why  an  almanack,  my  dear?" 
— "  Because  J  should  then  have  a  new 
one  every  year." 


THE  LAND  WE  LIVE  IN. 

An  Irishman  can  no  more  leave  off 
that  peculiarity  of  humour,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  exclusive  growth  of  Ire- 
land, than  he  can  forget  the  country 
itself,  as  is  evinced  in  the  following 
anecdote  : — Some  Englishmen  and  an 
Irishman,  who  were  prisoners  in  France, 
were  invited  to  a  dinner  party  by  some 
French  Officers,  who  wished  for  a  time 
to  bury  all  national  animosities  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  evening's  festivity,  one 
of  the  officers  gave  as  a  toast,  "  the 
land  we  live  in." — ""  Faith  and  that's 
good  !  exclaimed  the  jovial  Hibernian  ; 
here's  the  kind  we  live  in — old  Ireland 
for  ever." 

EPIGRAM. 

Adam  awhile  in  Paradise 

Enjoy'd  his  novel  life ; 
He  was  caught  napping — in  a  trice 

His  rib  was  made  a  wife. 

Poor  father  Adam  !  what  a  guest ! 

This  most  unlucky  dose 
Made  the  first  moment  of  thy  rest 

The  last  of  thy  repose. 

EPIGRAM, 

On  a  young  I.ady  who  was  accustomed 
to  rise  late. 

Sophia,  rising  with  the  dawn. 
^u  ;»]s  roses  from  the  blushing  morn  ; 
Bm  when  Sophia  sleeps  till  ten, 
Aurora  steuls  them  back  again. 


A  REPARTEE. 

A  lady  who  gave  herself  great  airs  of 
importance,  on  being  introduced  to  a 
gentleman  for  the  first  time,  said,  with 
much  cool  indifference,  "  I  think,  Sir,  I 
have  seen  you  somewhere."  u  Very 
likely/'  replied  the  gentleman,  "  you 
may,  ma'am,  as  I  have  often  been 
there." 


EPIGRAM. 

A  county  of  Roscommon  foxhunter, 
lately  treating  for  the  purchase  of  a  fine 
horse,  asked  the  owner  if  he  refused  tim- 
ber?— To  which  the  latter  answered, 

"  By  J  s  he  would  leap  over  your 

head,  and  what  do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

THE  LITERARY  ANODYNE. 
A  bard,  who   with  great  pains  had 

fram'd  a  play, 
Walked  with  a  friend,  and  read  it  by 

the  way  : 

A  lout,  uncivil,  whom  they  chanced  to 

greet, 

Yawned  as  again  his  jaws  would  never 
meet. 

"Read  lower,"  said   his  friend,  "read 

lower,  pray, 
The  passengers  hear  every  word  you 

say  I" 

EPIGRAM. 
"Nay  pr'ythee,   dear  Thomas,  ne'er 

rave  thus  and  curse  ; 
Remember  you  took  me  for  better  for 

worse !" 

"I  know  it,"  quoth  Thomas,  "but 
then,  Madam,  look  you, 

You  prove,  on  the  trial,  much  worse 
than  I  took  you." 


JACK  KETCH 

being  asked  on  what  ground  he  claimed 
the  clothes  of  those  he  hanged,  answer- 
ed, "As  their  executor." 

m 

ODD  FELLOW. 
A  person  complaining  of  a  trick  play- 
ed off  upon  him  by  an  eccentric  charac- 
ter, concluded  by  saying,  "  He's  an  odd 
fellow,  but  I'll  be  even  with  him." 


FAIR8  IN  JULY. 

5.  Bedale. — Lancaster. — 7.  Richmond. 

—9.  Garstang.  10.  Burnley.  II. 

Askrigg. — -21.  Clitheroe. — 25.  Liver- 
pool. 

RACES. 

3.  Lancaster. — 10.  Preston. 

AVERAGE  TABLE. 

London,  June  ^2nd. 

The  latest  Returns  of  the  Average 
Price,  per  Quarter,  of  British  Corn  and 
Oatmeal,  Winchester  Measure,  as  re- 
ceived from  the  Inspector  in  the  respec- 
tive Maritime  Districts  in  England  and 
Wales,  from  which  the  Prices  that  go- 
Tern  Importation  are  calculated. 


Wkt. 

1  Bar. 

Oats. 

Meal. 

Districts 

s. 

d 

k 

cl. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

56 

0 

21 

3 

19 

6 

20 

0 

S| 

5 

21 

4 

15 

6 

20 

0 

Third   

51 

5 

21 

0 

16 

0 

20 

0 

50 

1 

22 

4 

15 

2 

20 

0 

Fifth  

51 

10 

25 

2 

21 

1 

15 

0 

57 

1 

26 

10 

20 

9 

15 

9 

54- 

0 

23 

8 

18 

7 

15 

10 

Eighth  

53 

9 

24 

0 

16 

4 

14 

8 

17 

9 

22 

8 

14 

1 

20 

0 

Tenth   

48 

4 

23 

10 

18 

5 

20 

0 

Eleventh  ... 

53 

1 

22 

0 

17 

9 

20 

0 

Twelfth  ... 

51 

t 

22 

10 

18 

5 

20 

0 

AggregaFe 
Average 

52 

2 

23 

3 

17 

7 

IS 

5 

PROVINCIAL  MARKETS. 
LONDON. 

Wheat  from  36s.  Od.  to  59s.  Od.  F  qr. 

Barley  20    0  — .  26  0 

Oats  23    0           25  0 

LIVERPOOL. 

Wheat  from   8s.  Od.  to  8s.  4d.  F  70  lb. 

Barley   3    6          3    9  60 

Oats  .    2    6         2    7  45 

Oat  Meal  —  24    0  —  25    0  240 
Fine  Flour   37    0  —  38  0 

PRESTON. 

Wheat  from  56s.  lid.  toOs.  Od.  V  qr. 
Meal  16     7—   0   0  F  boll. 


GARSTANG. 

Wheat  from  25s.  2d.  to  Os.  Od.Fwin, 

Meal   27    3    0    0  F  load. 

Beans  —  ^  14    7  .  0    0^  win. 

Potatoes  —    3  10  .   0    0  f  load. 

Butter  . —    0    9|   0    0  V  lb. 

LANCASTER. 

Wheat  from  33s.  S\d.  to  Os.  Od.  F  Id. 

Oats  — ~  17    9           0  0 

Oat-meal  28    0  —  0  0 

HAWES. 

Flour    from  34s.  0  to  37s.  0  F  pack. 

Meal   26  0  —  30    0  W  load. 

Tallow   5  0—5    3  F  st. 

Hides  ~   4  0—43 

Butter  0  7|— 0    8  V  lb. 

Potatoes  ~—    0  7—0    0  V  pck. 

BURTON  IN  LONSDALE. 

Wheat  from  34s.  Od.  to  36s.  Od.  F  Id. 

Oats-  18    0           22  0 

Oat-meal  —  26    0           28  0 

Potatoes  ,0    3    0    0  F  hp. 

KIRKBY  LONSDALE. 

Meal  from  27s.  Od.  to  29s.  Od.  V  Id. 

Wheat         30    0           34  0 

Oats    17    0           22  6 

Potatoes — .   0    4   ~    0    0  V  hoop. 

Butter  ~—   0  11  — ~    1    0  Fib. 

CARTMEL. 

Wheat  from  30s.  Od.  to  37s.  Od.  load. 

Oats   6s.  0  — —  8   6  bush. 

Butter   0    8    0    9  lb. 

Potatoes  —  0  4. —  0  0  F  hoop. 
Eggs  — —  0    6  — ~  OOf  doz. 

ULVERSTON. 

Wheat  from  32s.  Od.  to  37s.  Od.  f  Id. 

Oats   6    6  . —    9  0  ? bush. 

Butter  — ~    0    Sh  — .    0    9  W  lb. 

KENDAL. 

Wheat  from  30s.  Od.  to  37s.  Od.  F  Id. 

Oats   15    0           20    0  Fid. 

Oatmeal         2    0    0    0  ?st. 

Butter   0    8 1          0    9±F  lb. 

PENRITH. 

Wheat  from  7s.  3|d.  to  Os.  Od.  V  bh. 

Barley  3    4   0  0 

Oats  2  10   0    Of  qr. 

CARLISLE. 

Wheat  from  23s.  Od.  to  Os.  Od.  f  bh. 

Barley   9    0           0    0  do. 

Oats   7    6           0    0  do. 


TiBE  TABLK. 


The  tides  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  from  the  following  table,  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  winds;  if  a  strong  wind  blow  with  the  tide,  there  will 
be  a  higher  tide,  earlier  high  water,  and  later  crossing;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  wind  blow  against  the  tide,  there  will  be  a  lower  tide,  a  later  high  water,  and 
earlier  crossing. 


DAY8. 

HIGH  WATER. 

Time  of  begin- 
ning to  cross 
Lancaster  and 
Ulverston 
sands. 

neigni 

of 

the 
tides. 

Liverpool, 
Lytham, 
Glasson,  Peel, 
Whitehaven. 

Lancaster, 
Ulverston, 
Grange, 
Ravenglass. 

morn.  even. 

morn.  even. 

morn.  even. 

Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday  . . 

Saturday  ... 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

H.  M. 

0  0 

0  37 

1  18 

1  58 

2  36 

3  15 
3  57 

H.  M. 

0  15 

0  57 

1  38 

2  16 

2  54 

3  3? 

4  21 

H.  M. 

0  19 

0  56 

1  37 

2  17 

2  55 

3  34 

4  16 

H.  M. 

0  34 

1  16 

1  57 

2  36 

3  13 

3  56 

4  40 

H.  M. 

4  18 

4  55 

5  36 

6  16 

6  54 

7  33 

8  15 

H.  M. 

4  33 

5  15 

5  56 

6  34 

7  12 

7  55 

8  39 

F.  I. 

16  10 
16  6 
16  3 
15  5 
14  5 
13  7 
12  4 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday... 

Saturday  ... 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

4  48 

5  50 

6  55 

8  8 

9  6 
9  54 

10  38 

5  15 

6  21 

7  27 

8  37 

9  29 
10  16 
10  57 

5  7 

6  9 

7  14 

8  27 

9  26 
10  13 
10  57 

5  34 

6  40 

7  46 

8  56 

9  48 

10  35 

11  16 

9  6 

10  8 

11  13 

0  0 

0  55 

1  47 

2  34 

9  33 

10  27 

11  32 

0  26 

1  24 

2  12 
2  56 

12  7 
11  1 

10  10 

11  0 

11  7 

12  10 

13  10 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday... 
Friday ...... 

Saturday  ... 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

11  17 
11  56 
0  16 

0  56 

1  36 

2  19 

3  2 

11  37 
0  0 

0  36 

1  17 

1  57 

2  42 

3  26 

11  36 
0  15 

0  35 

1  15 

1  55 

2  38 

3  21 

11  56 
0  19 

0  55 

1  36 

2  16 

3  1 
8  45 

3  15 

3  55 

4  34 

5  14 

5  54 

6  37 

7  20 

3  35 

4  14 

4  54 

5  35 

6  15 

7  0 
7  44 

15  1 

16  5 

16  8 

17  7 
17  5 
17  5 
16  7 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  . . . 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday  ... 

Saturday... 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

3  51 

4  51 

5  57 

7  21 

8  42 

9  45 
10  36 

4  19 

5  24 

6  40 

8  2 

9  15 
10  11 
10  59 

4  10 

5  10 

6  16 

7  40 
9  0 

10  4 
10  55 

4  38 

5  53 

6  59 

8  21 

9  34 

10  30 

11  18 

8  9 

9  9 

10  15 

11  39 

1  0 

2  3 
2  54 

8  38 

9  42 
10  58 

0  20 

1  33 

2  29 

3  17 

15  4 

14  0 
13  3 
is  y 

12  10 

13  11 

15  2 

Sunday  .... 
Monday  .... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday  .. 

Saturday  ... 

29 
30 
31 
1 
2 
3 
4 

11  22 
0  0 
0  19 

0  54 

1  28 

2  2 
2  33 

11  40 
0  0 

0  37 

1  11 

1  44 

2  16 
2  50 

11  41 

0  19 
38 

1  13 

1  47 

2  21 
2  52 

11  56 
0  19 

0  56 

1  30 

2  3 

2  35 

3  9 

3  40 

4  8 

4  27 

5  12 

5  46 

6  20 
6  51 

3  58 

4  18 

4  55 

5  20 

6  2 

6  34 

7  8 

16  0 
16  11 
16  11 

16  7 
16  4 
15  2 
14  4 

Sunday  ... 

5 

3  7 

3  25 

3  26 

3  44 

7  25 

7  43 

13  3 

POSTSCRIPT. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Otil  AX  BO  FuRIOSO. —  We  have  been  this  month,  favoured  with  a  specimen,  of  a 
prose  trartslation  of  this  famous  Italian  poet,  by  a  gentleman  well  qualified  for  the 
tcsk.  It  has  been  often  deplored  that  no  faithful  translation  of  Ariosto  should  have 
yet  appeared  ;  those  which  have  been  made,  both  in  French  and  English  being  most 
miserable  productions.  Our  correspondent  says  he  merely  intends  to  give  a  specimen, 
to  shew  the  English  scholar,  the  manner  in  which  the  Italian  wrote ;  Indeed  nei- 
ther his  leisure  nor  our  limits  would  admit  of  more. 

"Ca  th  Lcra  by  the  authoress  of  St.  Lawrence"  we  trust  will  please  such  of  ovr 
readers  as  have  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  Gaelic  ?nicse.  For  our 
contributor  has  certainly  imitated  the  ?-hyth?n  of  ancient  song  with  greater  success 
than  almost  any  we  have  seen. 

The  Cot  by  Mr.  WhallEY  is  a  beautiful  little  poem,  and  shall  have  an  ear- 
ly place. 

The  fishing  Excursion  to  the  river  Lowther  exactly  suits  the  nature  of  our  work  ; 
the  writer  appears  to  be  capable  of  catching  those  floating  trifles  ivhich  render  episto- 
lary correspondence  so  fascinating.    His  old  Robin  is  a  portrait,  well  drawn. 

We  ure  much,  obliged 1  to  DR.  Cass  ELS  for  his  very  excellent  essay  on  clothing. 
There  are  always  two  points  in  this  gentleman's  writing  ivhich  deserve  praise.  He 
first  teaches  the  wealthier  classes  how  to  serve  themselves  ;  and  next  how  to  assist 
their  n.ore  indigent  brethren  the  most  effectually  at  the  least  expence. 

The  Poem  on  the  Moon  by  Trjrng,  though  not  of  the  first  class  of  poet?y,  is  cer- 
tainly admissible.  Hackneyed  subjects  like  this  are  not  easy  to  write  upon  ;  and  but 
few  can  succeed  in  them. 

We  thank  our  friend  for  his  two  Lancashire  Ballads  ;  for  in  an  age  like  this  when 
every  old  cupboard  in  Scotland  is  ransacked  for  old  ballads,  we  are  certain  that  one  or 
two  from  our  own  country  must  be  acceptable.   They  shall  appear  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  original  letter  from  America  shall  appear  in  our  next.  A  few  letters  of  this 
kind  would  be  useful,  as  they  would  let  us  know  how  the  emigrants  succeeded  in  the 
new  world. 

KlRKBY  BRIDGE.  —  We  have  spent  many  a  tedious  hour  in  seeking  the  origin 
of  Kirk  hy  Bridge;  but  were  never  able  to  find  any  thing  satisfactory.  However 
MR.  Wh alley's  account,  tee  think,  must  satisfy  ovr  ?nost  inquisitive  readers.  It 
teems  to  be  the  only  account  that  can  be  depended  on  as  cor?x:ct  ! 

The  favours,  from  Mr.  Grocott, — Mr.  Lambert, — Dowlas, — G.  B, — Phih — 
A  Rtader. — Dccius — etc.  have  come  to  hand. 

— , —  .■  .ir^as^aaaapg--^^—-  — 

Owing  to  a  mistake  in  forwarding  the  plates  from  London,  Lark  Hill 

is  zixen  this  mouth  instead  »f  the  next.  In  our  neat,  however,  we 

nhaij  give  Dallam  Tcwer^fhe  residence  of  Da  nisi  Wilson  E*q  . —  He- 
sides  Letters  from  the  Lakes — A  fishing  Excursion  —  Dr.  Cassels  on 
cloth  big — Cath  Lara — Letter  from  jlmerica — etc.  etc. 


P/lrtied  by  A.  Fvste-,  Repository  QJp.se,  Kirkhy  Lc^sdaU- 
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 "WE  MAY  READ,  AND  BEAD, 

AND   READ  AGAIN,     AND  STITX  FIND  SOMETHING  NEW, 
SOMETHING   TO   PLEASE,  AND  SOMETHING   TO,  INSTRUCT." 

-  ■ 

A  descriptive  account  of  D  all  am  Tower,  near  Milnthorp,  the  residence 
of  Daniel  Wilson,  Esq.  ornamented  with  a  correct  aquatinta  engraving. 

When  the  amiable  Gesner  had  contemplated  the  inanity  of  public  life,  and  its 
frivolous  pleasures,  he  turned  his  eye  to  the  majestic  beauties  of  his  native  coun- 
try, (a  country  something  resembling  our  own,)  and  thus  expressed  the  fervent 
wish  of  his  soul :  "  Oh  !  why  may  I  not,  unknown  and  tranquil,  live  far  from 
the  bustle  of  the  city,  where  the  upright  heart  walks  surrounded  by  a  thousand 
inevitable  snares — where  manners  and  customs  ennoble  a  thousand  extravagances ! 
Why  may  I  not,  in  the  bosom  of  rural  solitude,  pass  my  peaceable  days,  under 
a  rustic  roof,  near  a  country  garden ;  equally  secured  from  envy  and  celebrity  I" 

It  is  in  such  retirements  as  these  that  we  abound.  It  is  the  splendour  of  na- 
ture and  not  of  art  that  we  admire.  We  feel  little  wish  to  accumulate  the  works 
of  Italian  artists,  while  we  have  so  many  of  nature's  richest  sketches  before  our 
very  doors.  Compared  with  the  sublime  colonnade  of  an  ancient  forest,  the 
highest  exertions  of  Greece  or  Rome  sink  into  insignificance.  And  bending 
groves,  undulating  lawns,  serpentine  walks,  meandering  streams,  and  ever  vary- 
ing prospects,  are,  in  our  eyes,  infinitely  more  captivating  than  the  most  splendid 
suit  of  apartments  that  luxury  ever  sighed  to  possess. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  specimens  of  rural  situation,  there  are  few  Avhich 
can  compare  with  Dallam  Tower.  Sheltered  by  tall  and  ancient  trees,  surround- 
ed by  an  extensive  park,  commanding  one  of  the  richest  prospects  in  the  country, 
situated  on  a  spacious  arm  of  the  sea,  fronting  to  a  clear  winding  river,  conti- 
guous to  the  only  sea-port  in  Westmorland,  and  possessing  within  itself  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  justly  es- 
teemed one  of  the  most  prominent  places  in  the  country. 

Dallam  Tower,  the  residence  of  Daniel  Wilson,  Esq.  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  Morecambe  Bay,  near  Milnthorp.  Its  name  seems  to  imply  considerable 
antiquity.  Though  it  is  generally  difficult  to  trace  the  descent  of  property 
through  all  its  links,  we  can  frequently  find  the  principal  of  them.  We  have 
mentioned  before,  (page  81,)  that  all  this  part  of  the  country  was  given  to  Ivo  de 
Talebois,  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who  again  distributed  it  among  his  rela* 
tions  and  dependants. 
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DALLAM  TOWER. 


Dallam  Tower  and  the  principal  part  of  the  Township,  were  retained  in  the 
hands  of  Ivo  de  Talebois.  And  only  little  of  this  property  had  been  squandered 
into  other  hands,  before  the  ninth  generation.  Margaret  de  Ross,  the  ninth 
descendant  from  Ivo,  gave  her  share  to  Conishead  Priory.  Others  followed  her 
example,  till  nearly  all  the  township  of  Haverbrack  belonged  to  that  Priory. 

At  the  dissolution  of  Monasteries,  all  those  lands  in  Haverbrack  belonging  to  Co- 
nishead Priory,  were  granted  by  the  crown  to  William  Thornborough,  gent,  who 
held  them  of  the  king  for  the  twentieth  part  of  one  knight's  fee,  and  a  yearly  rent 
of  18s.  3d.  Previous  to  the  time  of  Thornborough,  there  was  a  building  called 
Dallam  Tower,  which  had  undoubtedly  existed  from  the  time  it  was  given  to  the 
Priory.  It  stood  at  the  high  end  of  the  present  Dallam  Tower  garden ;  but  pro- 
bably from  its  dilapidation,  Thornborough  took  it  down,  and  erected  another 
where  the  present  one  now  stands.  A  building  still  more  ancient  had  stood 
there  ;  and  out  of  its  ruins  he  built  the  new  one. 

After  the  death  of  Thornborough,  these  estates  were  purchased  by  three  mine 
adventurers  in  prospect  of  a  lead  mine.  They  disposed  of  the  property  to  Ed- 
ward Parker,  Esq.  He  afterwards  sold  it  to  Daniel  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Low  Le- 
vens,  in  whose  family  it  still  remains.  In  the  year  1720,  he  rebuilt  it  in  the 
style  in  which  it  exists  at  this  day. 

The  Wilsons  were  originally  of  Low  Levens ;  and  the  first  person  of  note  in 
the  family  was  Edward  Wilson,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  His  kinsman  and  heir, 
Thomas  Wilson,  succeeded  him.  His  son,  Edward  Wilson,  Esq.  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  Gawen  Braithwaite,  Esq.  of  Ambleside,  to  his  first  wife,  and  by  her 
had  a  son,  Edward  Wilson,  Esq.  from  whom  the  Dallam  Tower  line  descended. 
— To  his  second  wife  he  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Henry  Kirkby,  Esq.  of 
Kirkby  Hall,  in  Lancashire ;  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Roger  Wilson,  Esq.  from 
whom  descended  the  Wilsons  of  Casterton.  The  above  mentioned  Edward  Wil- 
son, Esq.  generally  resided  at  Park  House,  near  Tunstall,  in  Lancashire.  He 
married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Sir  Daniel  Fleming,  Bart,  of  Rydal  Hall.  His 
son,  Daniel  Wilson,  Esq.  purchased  Dallam  Tower.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Crowle,  Esq.  of  Hull,  in  the  County  of  York.  His  eldest 
son,  Edward,  continued  the  family  of  Dallam  Tower;  and  his  second  son, 
George,  planted  that  of  Abbot  Hall,  Kendal. — Edward  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Dallam 
Tower,  married  Dorothy,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William  Fleming,  Bart,  of  Ry- 
dal Hall.  The  eldest  son  of  his  numerous  family,  was  the  present  Daniel 
Wilson,  Esq.  of  Dallam  Tower. 

The  style  of  Dallam  Tower  is  between  that  of  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  that  of  George  the  third.  And  must,  at  the  time  it  was  built,  have  been 
considered  a  remarkably  splendid  structure.  It  is  emerging  from  the  dull  heavy 
style  of  former  times,  without  actually  reaching  the  airy  lightness  of  the  present 
day.  In  several  parts  of  the  country  we  observe  tolerably  preserved  specimens 
of  the  ancient  style ;  but  we  seldom  find  the  interior  corresponding  with  the  ex- 
ternal aspect.  But  in  Dallam  Tower  we  find  the  utmost  attention  paid  to  har- 
mony of  design  ;  so  that  we  have  here  the  exact  model  of  a  Hall,  (as  they  were 
emphatically  called,)  as  they  existed  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  house  has  been  considered  lofty  even  at  the  time  when  it  was  erected, 
though  high  buildings  were  thought  more  tasteful  then,  than  they  are  at  present. 


DALLAM  TOWER. 


To  drown  a  little  of  this  height,  a  bank  of  earth  has  been  thrown  up  before  the 
east  front  as  may  be  seen  in  the  plate.  The  west  front  opens  upon  higher  ground, 
and  therefore  appears  less  lofty.  Before  the  west  entrance  is  a  beautiful  lawn, 
sheltered  by  a  grove  of  trees,  which  can  perhaps  be  scarcely  equalled  in  the  north 
of  England  for  elegance.  The  coup  d'  azil  from  this  door  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  one  of  those  romantic  spots,  so  often  described  in  our  modern  novels ; 
where  love-sick  maidens  steal  out  to  meet  their  lovers  by-moonlight. 

Entrance  Hall. 

On  entering  the  house,  the  first  object  that  strikes  the  attention  is  a  series  of 
portraits,  representing  the  Bench  of  Justices  in  Westmorland,  as  they  existed  about 
the  year  1750.  There  is  something  pleasing  in  the  contemplation  of  these  worthy 
men.  In  surveying  their  single  breasted  blue  and  drab  coats,  their  hanging  col- 
lars, their  amazingly  large  cuffs,  and  their  enormous  wigs,  one  almost  fancies  one 
sees  a  knowledge  of  the  law  in  their  very  countenances.  Their  names  are,  « 
Wilson,  Esq.  of  Casterton  Hall— Sir  William  Fleming,  Bart,  of  Rydal  Hall— . 
Mr.  Crowle,  of  Cunswick— Arthur  Shepherd,  Esq.  of  Kendal— The  Rev.  Mr. 
Crossby,  Vicar  of  Kendal — Dr.  Archer,  of  Kendal — Dr.  Askew,  of  Natland— 
Mr.  Moreland,  of  Capelthwaite — and  Mr.  Knipe,  of  Ambleside. 

Drawing  Room. 

This  room  contains  a  few  very  fine  paintings  by  eminent  masters.  A  view  of 
the  Quay  at  Venice,  by  Carnalletti,  is  very  fine.  The  perspective  of  the  streets 
is  exceedingly  striking — the  transparency  of  the  water,  with  gondolas  playing  up* 
on  it,  gives  a  pleasing  relief  to  the  foreground. 

A  Fox  at  bay,  by  Snyder — reckoned  a  good  painting.  A  greyhound  has  got  bit 
in  the  leg,  and  one  may  almost  hear  its  cries,  it  seems  to  be  making  such  a  pitiful 
lamentation — a  second  is  springing  at  the  fox — and  a  third  is  just  coming  up. 
There  is  a  very  fine  distance  through  the  opening  of  two  hills  ;  much  resembling 
the  look  upwards  from  the  head  of  Windermere. 

A  portrait  of  Charles  Crowle,  Esq.  by  Bartoni,  is  a  very  fine  large  and  valuable 
painting.  It  is  an  in-door  scene.  Mr.  Crowle  is  drawn  at  full  length,  and  as 
large  as  life.  He  holds  a  book  in  his  hand.  A  statue  of  Hercules,  and  some 
other  specimens  of  Grecian  sculpture.  He  has  a  dog  beside  him,  whose  head  is 
exquisitly  finished  ;  and  the  furniture  of  the  room  is  admirable. 

A  View  of  Dort,  by  Vangouin,  is  an  extremely  fine  soft  painting.  The  perfect 
'  levelness  of  the  river  is  however  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  picture.  It  is 
rather  a  full  scene,  abounding  in  detail — the  broken  banks  of  the  river — cattle  by 
the  river  side — peasants  in  boats — drawing  water — woman  milking — ships  in  sail 
— etc.  etc. — constitute  such  a  pleasing  variety  ;  and  there  is  at  the  same  time 
so  much  congruity  in  the  subjects,  and  so  much  harmony  in  the  colouring,  that 
it  is  altogether  a  most  delightful  painting. 

A  rural  scene,  by  Ruysdell,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  richest  paintings  in  the  col- 
lection. The  centre  of  the  painting  is  occupied  by  a  peasant  crossing  a  foot 
bridge  over  a  still  water ;  immediately  on  leaving  the  bridge,  the  water  dashes 
j  over  a  bed  of  charmingly  broken  rocks,  in  the  foreground.  On  the  left  is  a  hill, 
crowned  with  some  excellent  trees,  through  which  a  spire  is  distinguished  in  the 
,  extreme  distance.  On  the  right  a  wood  and  broken  rocks.  This  is  certainly  one 
of  lluysdell's  best  pieces. 

A  tolerable  old  painting  of  dead  game. 
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Two  very  neat  views  of  Ripon,  by  Dall,  in  water  colours.    Ripon  Minster  is  a 
pleasing  and  conspicuous  object  in  both. 
Crucifixion,  a  fine  dark  old  painting. 

Storm  at  Sea,  a  copy  from  Vandervelt ;  exhibits  in  a  striking  manner  the  ter- 
rors of  the  storm.  The  tossing  ship — the  breakers  dashing  against  the  pier-head 
— the  gloomy  darkness  of  the  sky — have  altogether  an  appalling  effect.  The  sea 
gulls  on  the  water  are  happily  introduced, 

Drawing-  Room. 

In  this  room  there  is  an  exceedingly  curious  Oak  Table,  made  by  Mr.  Gillow 
of  Lancaster  ;  far  superior  in  beauty  to  any  made  of  foreign  wood.  Its  beauty 
chiefly  consists  in  the  extraordinary  specimen  of  oak  which  it  exhibits. 

The  most  interesting  object  in  this  room  is  a  bust  of  the  present  Mrs.  Wilson 
of  Dallam  Tower,  cut  in  fine  Parian  marble,  by  Chantry.  It  is  elevated  on  an 
elegant  column  of  granite,  which  was  procured  at  Skelsmergh  Hall,  and  made  by 
Mr.  Webster  of  Kendal. 

This  room  is  also  ornamented  with  a  beautiful  marble  chimney  piece,  procured 
upon  one  of  Mr.  Wilson's  estates  at  Hawes  near  Kendal. 

There  is  a  good  series  of  family  portraits  in  this  room,  among  the  rest, 

Colonel  George  Wilson,  who  built  Abbot  Hall,  also  his  wife,  both  by  Cranke. 

Daniel  Wilson,  Esq.  by  Bartoni. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  by  Romney. 

Edward  Wilson,  Esq.  the  founder  of  the  family — he  resided  at  Low  Levens — 
he  was  the  founder  of  Heversham  school. 

Daniel  Wilson,  Esq.  (who  built  Dallam  Tower,)  and  his  wife — also  his  son, 
Edward  Wilson,  Esq.  and  his  wife — all  by  Hudson. 

Among  the  other  paintings  are  Lord  Darnley  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  curi- 
ously enamelled  on  copper. 

A  female  infant  reclining,  by  Gardner — a  most  beautiful  piece. 

Breakfast  room. 

A  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Carlo  Maratti — a  very  fine  picture. 

Banditti  in  a  wood  is  an  exceedingly  rich  old  painting.  The  idea  of  a  forest  is 
well  executed  ;  and  the  only  light  on  the  picture,  falling  on  the  robbers  as  they 
rest  under  the  shelter  of  some  tall  trees,  gives  them  a  striking  prominence. 

Madona,  by  Carlo  Dolci ;  a  very  fine  piece. 

Head  of  Rouseau,  copied  by  Slinger ;  a  remarkably  expressive  face,  and  rich 
colouring. 

Sir  Abraham  Hume,  by  Romney. 

Rural  and  Mountain  Scenery,  by  Cousins,  is  a  sweetly  pleasing  picture. 

A  female  head  by  Miss  Read,  done  in  crayon,  is  a  most  valuable  picture.  It 
has  all  the  softness  of  the  finest  water  colour,  and  all  the  richness  of  the  best 
painting.  Though  exposed  constantly  to  the  sun,  the  colours  retain  all  their 
original  freshness.    It  is  an  admirable  piece. 

A  Scotch  Drover  at  an  alehouse  door,  by  Tellemans,  is  very  picturesque. 

Two  peasants'  heads — extremely  fine. 

Over  the  fire  place  in  this  room,  there  are  a  number  of  miniatures  in  an  almost 
unequalled  style  of  beauty.  They  represent  the  principal  gentlemen  of  West- 
morland, and  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  adjacent  counties.  They  are  a  most 
invaluable  collection ;  but  being  executed  by  Ladies  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
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and  many  of  them  being  patronizers  of  our  work,  we  are  aware  of  the  propriety 
of  concealing  their  names.  But  for  the  honour  of  the  ladies  of  the  north,  we 
would  not  conceal  the  truth,  that  there  are  females  in  this  neighbourhood, 
capable  of  rivalling  some  of  the  first  artists  in  the  Metropolis. 

Second  story. 

The  stairs  themselves  are  no  trifling  curiosity.  They  are  constructed  of  yew  ; 
every  step  consisting  of  a  number  of  pannels.  They  are  so  wide,  and  the  ascent 
so  easy,  that  a  carriage  might  almost  drive  up  them.  In  the  stairs  is  a  painting 
by  Snyder — Dogs  in  a  butcher's  sho,p — one  of  them  has  seized  upon  an  ox's  head — 
this  is  a  very  ludicrous  picture. 

There  is  a  bed-room  well  deserving  of  notice.  All  the  furniture  consists  of 
carved  oak.  The  old  oak  bedstead  bears  the  date  of  1602.  It  is  inlaid  with 
black  and  white  wood — peat-moss  oak  and  holly.  By  this  means  the  interior  of 
a  church  is  represented  in  excellent  perspective,  ill  the  bed  head.  The  mere 
earving  of  this  bedstead,  according  to  a  calculation  made  by  Mr.  Gillow,  could 
not  be  executed  at  the  present  day  for  less  than  £  500  !  The  fire-place  made  of 
carved  oak,  is  an  excellent  match  for  the  bed.  These  two  articles  were  formerly 
the  property  of  Mr.  Preston  of  Nether  Levens,  and  bear  the  inscription  I A  P. 
1602. — A  wash-hand-stand,  chest,  and  chairs,  are  all  apparently  of  a  correspon- 
ding date, 

Upon  an  eminence  in  front  of  the  house,  there  was  formerly  a  castle  of  a  circu- 
lar form ;  and  the  place  still  bears  the  name  of  Castle-hill. 

There  is  a  curious  circumstance  connected  with  the  history  of  Dallam  Tower, 
well  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  year  1777  some  trees,  constituting  the  heronry, 
were  cut  down.  The  herons  of  course  emigrated  to  a  part  of  the  rookery,  and 
attempted  to  settle  there.  This  was  however  violently  opposed  by  the  rooks, 
who  considered  themselves  the  Aborigines;  and  dreadful  hostilities  ensued, 
which  continued  till  the  young  herons  were  fledged.  The  succeeding  year,  the 
war  was  renewed  with  all  its  former  fury.  But  the  herons  defended  themselves 
so  well  that  a  compromise  took  place,  and  a  part  of  the  rookery  was  assigned  for 
the  herons,  which  they  have  ever  since  held  without  molestation.  Many  old 
people  are  still  living,  who  can  recollect  amusing  themselves  with  this  novel 
species  of  warfare ;  and  who  witnessed  the  daily  battles  of  the  Herons  and  the 
Hooks. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  present  structure  is  actually  the  fourth 
edition  of  Dallam  Tower.  The  first  stood  where  the  present  one  stands,  and  no 
records  of  it  remain.  The  second  stood  at  the  head  of  the  garden ;  and  was  taken 
down  by  Mr.  Thornbcrrow  when  he  came  into  possession  of  the  estate,  soon  after 
the  dissolution  of  monasteries.  The  third  was  built  by  Mr.  Thornborrow,  upon 
the  scite  of  the  first.  And  the  fourth  was  built  by  Mr.  Wilson  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  third.  Few  buildings  have  undergone  so  many  changes. 
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STo  tfie  present  ffiayox,  ISerottJer.  SFfcermen,  iSouvgessses :  anti  otljer  Xnfjabi* 
tanta  of  tt)c  ancient  23oroucjf)  cf  l£ivkby  in  IS  entail,     Ctys  $t)eet  is  rjumblg 

presented  *s  ROBT.  WHARTON. 

A'otr.  5.  1724. 


^(n  exac*  Z,ij/  of  all  the  Aldermen  of  Kirkby  in  Kendal,  in  the  County  of 
Westmorland;  incorporated  Anno.  17,  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  A.  D.  1575,  while  it 
was  governed  by  an  Alderman  and  twelve  assistants. 


1575  Henry  Wilson 

1576  Henry  Fisher 

1577  Myles  Fox 

1578  Robert  Jopson 

1579  Christopher  Bindlowse 

1580  Myles  Bracken 

1581  Edward  Potter 

1582  Henry  Dixon 

1583  William  Wilson 

1584  Thomas  Potter 

1585  John  Armer 

1586  Anthony  Pearson 

1587  James  Wilson 

1588  Henry  Fleming 

1589  Edward  Wilkinson 

1590  Roger  Dawson 

1591  William  Swainson 

1592  John  Thwaites 

1593  William  Wilson 

1594  John  Smith 

1595  Edward  Potter 

1596  Henry  Dixon 

1597  John  Armer 

1598  Edward  Wilkinson 

1599  Roger  Dawson 

1600  John  Thwaites 

1601  John  Smith 

1602  Robert  Wilkinson 

1603  Francis  Gibson 

1604  Richard  Steele 

1605  Nicholas  Rowlandson 

1606  James  Dixon 

1607  George  Fleming 

1608  Michael  Rowlandson 

1609  Thomas  Wilson 
1810  Thomas  Green 

1611  Edward  Fisher 

1612  John  Smith 

1613  Edward  Wilkinson 

1614  Thomas  Wilson 

1615  James  Dixon 

1616  John  Robinson 

1617  Thomas  Sleddall 

1618  Rowland  Dawson 

1619  Stephen  Newby 
1G20  Rowland  Dowson 

1621  Walter  Beck 

1622  Michael  Gibson 

1623  William  Banks 


First  Alderman  of  the  Corporation. 
A.  D.  1575,  Robert  Briggs,  Esquire,  Counsel- 
lor at  law,  was  sworn  Recorder  of  Kendal. 

A  dealer  in  Kendal  cottons,  afterwards  knight- 
ed, from  whom  the  Bindlowses  of  Borvvick 
Hall  are  descended. 

This  year  oat  meal  was  sold  at  21s.  the  bushel. 
A.  D.  1576,  Thomas  Braithwaite,  Esquire, 
counsellor  at  law,  sworn  recorder. 

Oat  meal  at  16s.  V  bushel  Winchester. 
The  Spanish  Armada  defeated. 


Mr.  Ralph  Tyrer  came  to  be  Vicar  of  Kendal— 

and  the  Moot  Hall  built. 
Second  time  alderman. 

Second  time  alderman. 

Second  time  alderman.   Oatmeal  21s.  bushel. 

Second  time  alderman. 

The  plague  began  in  K.  Kendal  about  Whit- 
suntide 1598,  whereof  there  died  in  the 
month  of  June,  in  K.  Kendal,  2250 — in 
Penrith,  2666— in  Carlisle,  1199— in  Rich- 
mond, 2700. 

1602 — King  James  I.  came  into  England. 

Gunpowder  plot,  5th  November  1605. 

A  great  frost,  between  3d  of  November  and  6th 
of  March. 

1610  William  Garnett,  Esquire,  sworn  recorder. 
Great  drought  from  the  1st  May  till  8th  August. 
Third  time  alderman. 
Third  time  alderman. 

This  year,  1617,  King  James  1st  came  his  pro- 
gress, Augt.  8  th,  and  lodged  in  a  large  house 
in  Stricklandgate,  Kendal,  now  called  Brown- 
sword's  House. 

A  dear  year,  being  the  first  of  three. 

Oat  meal  at  21s.      Winchester  bushel. 

Oat  meal  at  18s.  V  Winchester  bushel. 


Wednesday  market  began. 
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1624-  James  Cock 
162.5  Jamei,  Dixon 

1626  Henry  Parks 

1627  James  Rowlandson 

1628  Laurence  Parks 

1629  Robt.  Crosfield 

1630  Edward  Fisher 

1631  James  Bateman 

1632  Richard  Forth 

1633  William  Guy 

1634  Thomas  Sieddall 

1635  Rowland  Dowson 


Charles  1st  began  his  reign  March  27th  1625. 
Anno  Dom.  1626,  Sir  John  Lowther,  bart.  coun- 
cilor at  law,  was  sworn  recorder. 


Second  time  alderman. 


Late  of  Water  Crook,  now  in  possession  of  his 
grandson  Thomas  Guy,  gentleman. 


An  exact  List  of  all  the  31 A  YORS  of  Kirkby  in  Kendal,  in  the  County  of  West- 
morland, since  the  11th  of  King  Charles  1st  Anno  Domini  1636 ;  when  it  was  in- 
corporated by  the  name  of  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Bourgesses. 


1636  Thomas  Sieddall 

1637  Walter  Beck 

1638  Edward  Fisher 

1639  William  Banks 

1640  Rowland  Dawson 

1641  Laurence  Park 

1642  Robert  Crosfield 

1643  William  Guy 
164  4  Girvas  Benson 

1645  Richard  Prisser 

1646  Allan  Gilpin 

1647  Thomas  Sandes 

1648  John  Archer 

1649  Giles  Redman 
1630  Anthony  Preston 

1651  John  Towers 

1652  Edward  Turner 

1653  James  Cock 

1654  William  Jenning 

1655  Robert  Jackson 
.656  Thomas  Fisher 

657  John  Washington 

658  Geo.  Archer 

659  Wm.  Potter 

660  Richard  Towers 

661  Thomas  Jackson 

662  William  Guy 

663  John  Park 

664  Edward  Turner 

665  John  Beck 

666  Thomas  Turner 

667  John  Towers 

668  Thomas  Jennings 
569  Thomas  Fisher 
670  James  Sympson 
'671  William  Potter 

572  Stephen  Birkett 

573  William  Collinson 
»74  James  Troughton 
J75  John  Jefferson 

>76  Robert  Kilner 
377  William  Guy 
j 78  Thomas  Jackson 


First  mayor  of  this  corporation. 

18th  October  1635,  the  river  Kent  came  into  the 
vestry ;  and  19th,  Thomas  Miller,  boatman, 
and  47  men  and  women  were  drowned  in 
Windermere  water,  with  9  or  10  horses, 
having  been  at  a  wedding. 

A.  Domini  1648,  Thomas  Braithwaite,  Esq. 
Counseller  at  law,  of  Ambleside,  sworn  re- 
corder. 


Founded  a  good  hospital  and  library  in  this 
town ;  and  King  Charles  2nd  began  his  reign, 
2d  January  1648 ;  and  Sir  M.  Langdale 
marched  with  Kendal  men  out  of  Miller's 
Close  to  lay  seige  against  Appleby  castle. 

Late  of  Birkhagg. 


1658  The  Rev.  Mr.  Brownsword  came  to  be  vi- 
car of  Kendal. 

This  year  a  great  frost  began  1st  Nov.  and  con- 
tinued till  8th  March,  during  which  time  it 
was  common  to  draw  timber  upon  the  ice  o- 
ver  Windermere  Water  with  draughts. 

1661  Great  plague  in  London— died  100000. 

29th  May,  Mayor  and  inhabitants  rode  bounda- 
ries— tire  in  London,  150  parishes  burnt. 

Allan  Prickett,  of  Natland,  Esq.  councellor  at 
law,  sworn  recorder. 

This  year,  Miln  Bridge  builded  with  stone  pillars, 
the  old  one  being  carried  down  by  the  flood. 

22d  June,  Witherslack  chapel  consecrated. 

1672,  Mr.  Sandford  came  to  be  vicar.  Septem- 
ber 11th,  Kent  went  over  the  wall  of  the 
church-yard,  where  it  left  much  fish. 

1673,  William  Collinson,  Esq.  mayor,  Mr.  Stan- 
ford came  to  be  vicar  of  Kendal. 

Thomas  Lamplogh,   Esq.   counsellor  at  law, 

sworn  recorder,  Anno  Domini  1678. 
1682,  Mr.  Murgatroyd  came  to  be  vicar. 
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1679  Christopher  Redman 

1680  Thomas  Turner 

1681  James  Cock,  Jun. 

1682  James  Sympson 

1683  Robert  Hutton 

1684  Lanct.  Forth 

1685  Richard  Washington 

1686  John  Ingerson 

1687  Thomas  Towers 

1688  William  Wilson 

1689  John  Garnett 

1690  Giles  Redman 

1691  Joseph  Simpson 

1692  William  Cock 

1693  Edward  Fairbank 

1694  William  Brownsword 

1695  Christopher  Redman 

1696  William  Curwen 

1697  Jonathan  Thompson 

1698  Richard  Lowrey 

1699  Thomas  Middleton 

1700  Henry  Cort 

1701  Joseph  Dawson 

1702  Thomas  Bowes 

1703  Robert  Wilson 

1704  John  Had  wen 

1705  Thomas  Holmes 

1706  John  Archer 

1707  Robert  Kilner 

1708  Lancelot  Forth 

1709  Joseph  Sympson 

1710  William  Cock 

1711  William  Wilson 

1712  Richard  Lowrey 

1713  Henry  Cort 

1714  Joseph  Dawson 

1715  Thomas  Rowlandson 

1716  Thomas  Bowes 

1717  John  Strickland 

1718  William  Herbert 

1719  Thomas  Winter 

1 720  Edward  Whitehead 

1721  John  Had  wen 

1722  Thomas  Holmes 

1723  Bryan  Phillipson 

1724  Thomas  Scarisbrick 


The  blazing  star  appeared. 

1685,  Lancelot  Forth,  Esq.  Mayor,  the  charter 
was  renewed — Thomas  Dasl'ton,  Esq.  Coun- 
sellor at  law,  sworn  recorder. 

King  James  began  his  reign  1684. 

10th  June  1688,  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  bom; 
4th  Nov.  landed  at  Torbay  the  Prince  of  O- 
range,  since  William  3d,  and  the  posse  com. 
was  raised  in  most  counties,  that  of  this 
county  assembled  at  this  town  from  whence 
it  marched  to  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

1691  Roger  Moore,  sergeant  at  law,  was  sworn 
recorder. 

Rode  the  boundaries  accompanied  by  the  court. 
1695,  Allan  Chambre,  Esq.  counsellor  at  law, 

sworn  recorder. 
A  late  harvest.    Corn  to  shear  18th  October. 

The  peace  of  Ryswick  proclaimed. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Crossby  came  to  be  vicar. 

Died  and  Alderman  Wilson  served  out  the  office. 

1699  John  Harrison,  Esq.  councellor  at  law, 
recorder,  on  the  resigna"  of  A.  Chambre,  Esq. 

This  year  King  William  died  and  Queen  Anne 
began  her  reign  ;  and  a  new  Organ  was  e- 
rected  in  Kendal  church,  valued  at  £500. 


de  Oxenholme.    Scotland  united  to  England. 
1715,  Alan  Chambre,  Esq.  afore-named  was  then 
re-elected  and  sworn  recorder. 


The  great  bell  re-cast  and  all  hung  a-new. 


Peace  with  France  proclaimed  in  Kendal  9th  May 
King  George  began  his  reign  1st  August  1714, 
Vivat  rex. 

5th  Nov.  1715,  about  1600  Scotch  and  North- 
umerland  rebels  came  and  lodged  one  night 
in  this  town,  where  they  proclaimed  the  pre- 
tender, and  so  took  their  route  by  Kirkb) 
Lonsdale  and  Lancaster  to  Preston  in  Lan- 
cashire, where  they  were  suppressed  by  th( 
King's  troops  commanded  by  the  General; 
Carpenter  and  Wills.  It  will  add  to  th< 
honour  of  this  corporation  to  say  that  not  one  townsman  joined  this  rebellious  crew 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  present  Mayor,  Thomas  Scarisbrick,  Esquire,  was  ii 
a  particular  manner  serviceable  to  his  king  and  country  upon  this  occasion,  ii 
hazarding  himself  to  gain  a  perfect  account  of  the  strength  and  design  of  th 
rebels.  This  account  he  transmitted  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  king' 
troops  at  Warrington,  Liverpool,  &c.  with  so  much  speed  as  gave  them  notic 
to  prepare  for  the  attack,  which  by  that  means  happened  to  be  at  Preston  3  o 
4  days  sooner  than  they  could  possibly  have  had  an  express  by  way  of  London 
which  loss  of  the  time  must  have  given  the  enemy  an  opportunity  to  have  pene 
trated  further  into  the  kingdom. 

In  the  years  1723,  1724,  and  1725,  in  the  Mayoralties  of  Thomas  Holmes,  Brya 
Phillipson,  and  Thomas  Scarisbrick,  Esquires,  the  Church  was  new  glassed,  wit  j 
large  square  crown,  and  the  best  of  the  old  painted  glass  carefully  preserved. 
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This  ancient  and  industrious  town  owes  much  of  its  flourishing  condition  to 
manufacture.  For  example.  The  Company  of  shearmen,  dyers,  have  many  of 
them  (whilst  they  have  been  bountiful  benefactors  to  the  public)  acquired  plen- 
tiful estates  to  themselves,  and  made  a  good  figure  among  other  tradesmen  abroad. 
The  Companies  of  tanners  and  tawers  have  at  this  day  so  great  a  share  of  trade 
as  enables  them  to  pay  to  the  crown  by  way  of  duty  between  £1600  and  £2000 
per  annum.  The  silk  manufacture  for  30  years  past  has  employed  some  thou- 
sands of  poor  people  in  this  town  and  country  adjacent  in  combing,  spinning, 
&c.  The  Company  of  weavers  and  several  others  ought  to  be  mentioned  with 
great  regard ;  but  a  single  sheet  will  not  allow. 

end  of  wharton's  chronicle. 

[[The  foregoing  is  a  faithful  copy  of  "Wharton's  Chronicle."  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  unimportant  particulars,  which  we  have  omitted  for  the  sake  of  saving 
room.  Can  we  prevail  upon  any  of  our  Kendal  friends  to  favour  us  with  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Chronicle  from  the  conclusion  of  Wharton's  to  the  prtsent  day? 
—Ed.] 
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Dear  Tom, 

"  Ye  mun  gang  up  t'  hill  about  a  (bar- 
ter ev  a  mile  ;  then  ye  mun  cross  t'  heck, 
and  gang  up  tother  side  to  f  top  ;  then 
ye  mun  gang  oor  a  bit  ev  mossy  ground, 
an  turn  to  yer  left  hand ;  then  ye  mun 
gang  down  t'  hill  into  Borrowdale,  an  t' 
first  house  ye  come  at,  will  he  Steanthet  ; 
-awe/  then  ye  kna  ye  can  enquire  again. 
Such  were  the  directions  which  the  Ser- 
vian t-man  gave  us  as  we  left  the  cart 
and  prepared  to  climb  the  stake  into 
Borrowdale.  c:  Ye' 11 find  it  a  lung  way 
an  varra  brant,"  said  he,  stopping  the 
horse,"  "an'  I  doubt  that  bonny  young 
woman  will  be  sadly  tearcd  afore  she  gits 
to  f  top." 

Vve  had  scarcely  taken  leave  of  our 
rustle  conductor,  when  a  rather  singular 

\  personage,  almost  out  of  wind,  overtook 
us.     He  had  staid  last  night,  he  said, 

i  at  the  inn,  in  Great  Langdale,  and  was 
intending  to  proceed  over  the  Stake  in- 

i  to  Borrowdale.  I  said  nothing ;  but, 
between  you  and  me,  Tom,  he  would 
have  made  a  good  Parson  Adams — I 
mean  with  regard  to  his  figure,  fie  in- 
formed us  that  he  was  a  poet,  in  search 
of  rural  subjects;  for  he  believed  that 
hills,  and  vales,  and  rocks,  and  woods, 
had  a  thousand  times  more  poetry  in 
them,  than  the  most  splendid  scenes  of 
human  art.  (:  Here  is  a  new  curiosity," 
whispered  my  sister;  "here  is  a  po"t:cal 
Doctor  Syntax  in  search  of  the  pictu- 
resque." 

"  1  think,"  said  my  uncle,  anxious  to 
August,  1S21.— Xo.  XX.— Vol.  II. 


commence  a  conversation  in  which  the 
poet  mi^ht  join  us,  "that  Pope  is  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  describer  of  rural 
scenery,  in  the  list  of  poets."  "  I  beg 
to  differ  from  you  there,"  said  the  poet ; 
"  what  can  we  comprehend  from  his 
Windsor  Forest,  to  which  I  presume 
you  allude  ? 

:  The  earth  rolls  back  beneath  the  fly- 
ing steed.' 

If  the  earth  roll  from  under  the  horse, 
there  it  no  occasion  for  the  horse  to  fly  ; 
and  if  the  horse  fly  there  is  no  cccassicn 
for  the  earth  to  roll  back ; — to  say  no- 
thing of  the  falsehood  of  both  members 
of  the  proposition."  "  And  pray,"  said 
my  uncle,  "  what  would  you  have 
said  ?"  '*  I,  or  any  other  poet  of  the  mo- 
dern school,"  he  replied,  u  would  mere- 
ly have  said  : — 

'  Vf  hen  the  rider  only  whips, 

He  lifts  one  leg  and  then  another  ; 

And  then  a  third  leg  up  he  lifts, 
And  then  he  lifts  its  brother. 

'  But  when  the  rider  whips  and  spurs, 

He  lifts  two  legs  together  ; 
The  ether  two  so  quick  he  lifts, 

You  can't  distinguish  whether.'  " 

u  This,"  said  my  father,  te  is  un- 
doubtedly very  beautiful ;  but  I  am  so 
dull,  1  teal! y  do  not  see  where  the  beau- 
ty lies."  cs  Oh,"  replied  the  poet,  "  the 
beauty  consists  in  the  minuteness  of  the 
detail.  Any  person  might  tell  you  that 
a  horse  was  swift ;  but  only  a  real  poet 
could  point  out  the  minute  particulars 
of  that  swiftne  ss.  The  mare  of  thstt 
NX 
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incidental  points  we  can  collect  together, 
the  finer  we  reckon  the  poetry."  ''  Then 
I  perceive/'  observed  my  father,  "  that 
fashionable  poetry  is  something  like 
old  fashioned  clumsy  prose."  "  You 
are  no  potrt,  I  perceive/'  replied  the 
poet  indignantly. 

My  sister,  wishing  to  restore  harmo- 
ny between  the  poet  and  my  father,  ob- 
served, "  That  Goldsmith's  deserted  vil- 
lage is  certainly  equal  to  any  of  our  mo- 
dern poems.    It  abounds  in  detail,  and 

minute  description  "   "  1  beg  pardon 

for  interupting  you/'  rejoined  the  poet  ; 
"  but  Goldsmith  is  far  too  general  and 
too  artificial  in  his  descriptions.  He 
aims,  like  Thompson,  at  making  a  vivid 
picture  rather  than  a  faithful  one.  His 
alehouse  scene,  which  was  formerly 
much  admired,  is  like  any  thing  but  an 
alehouse,  I  will  repeat  you  a  few 
stanzas  on  this  subject  of  my  own  com- 
posing : — 

(  Upon  the  hearthstone  burns  the  fire, 

A  fire  that's  made  of  peats  ; 
The  peats  were  got  on  Hagdale  fell, 

And  dried  with  summer  heats. 

*  The  guests  are  seated  round  the  board, 
A  board  with  pipes  bespread  ; 

And  each  has  got  a  pint  of  ale — 
The  pints  are  made  of  lead. 

'  The  board  is  made  of  ashen  wood — 
A  simple  three-legged  stand  ; 

Which  the  good  housewife  washes  clean, 
And  makes  it  white  with  sand. 

'  The  landlord  wears  a  fustian  coat ; — 
They  call  him  Andrew  Cheetham  ; 

He  smokes  his  pipe  and  cracks  his  jokes, 
And  drinks  when  any  treat  him. 

'  The  ale  is  strong,  and  farmer  Hodge 
Can  hardly  keep  his  legs  

This  elegant  specimen  of  the  modern 
school  was  however  interrupted  ;  for  by 
this  time,  we  had  reached  the  crossing 
of  the  beck,  of  which  the  farmer's  ser- 
vant had  informed  us.  The  poet,  whose 
eyes  wrere  naturally  turned  upwards, 
looking  for  the  inspiration  of  his  muse, 
never  discovered  the  brook,  and  tumbled 
in.  My  father,  who  was  stepping  upon 
a  smooth  stone  had  nearly  been  thrown 
into  the  same  stream,  by  the  conjoint 
influence  of  the  poet  and  his  poetry. 
Without  much  difficulty  the  dripping 


poet  was  safely  landed  upon  the  farther 
bank.  My  sister  wiped  the  water  from 
his  face  with  her  'kerchief,  and  soothed 
him  with  the  prospect  of  being  soon  dry. 
My  uncle  deplored  the  accident,  and 
cheered  him  with  the  contents  of  a  small 
flask  of  brandy,  which  he  had  brought 
from  Ambleside.  My  father  pretended 
to  lament  very  much  that  this  accident 
had  deprived  us  of  the  remainder  of  his 
beautiful  (an  emphasis  on  beautiful) 
poem  :  but  hoped  that  this  dip  in  the 
Heliconian  stream  would  brighten  up 
his  poetic  powers,  and  be  the  means  of 
bringing  the  modem  school  to  still  high- 
er, or,  to  use  their  own  term,  to  more 
minute  perfection. 

The  poet  appeared  neither  to  admire 
the  immersion  in  the  stream,  nor  my 
father's  ill  timed  jests  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  we  continued  to  ascend  the 
hill  in  silence.  When  we  arrived  near 
the  summit,  we  sat  down  by  mutual 
consent,  as  we  had  often  done  before. 
But  how  shall  I  make  you  see,  as  the 
French  say,f-  the  magnificent  prospect 
which  now  lay  before  us  !  Langdale, 
with  all  its  inequalities,  lay  at  our  feet ; 
at  a  beautiful  distance,  lay  Winder- 
mere, with  all  its  circumjacencies  of 
woods  and  hills.  The  charming  vale 
of  Coniston  opened  just  before  us.  Be- 
yond th^se,  were  Lancaster  and  Ulver- 
ston  sands,  Low  Furness,  the  sea,  the 
Isle  of  ?*Ian,  the  town  of  Lancaster  and 
a  large  extent  of  level  country  beyond 
it,  and,  but  for  Longridge  fell,  I  could 
have  seen  Preston.  You  cannot  con- 
ceive how  my  heart  beat  when  my  eye 
glanced  over  the  spot  where  I  first  drew 
breath.  The  blue  vapour  which  hover- 
ed over  the  place  where  Preston  must 
be,  might  arise  from  the  very  town 
which  is  so  dear  to  us  all.  I  could  not 
help  thinking,  does  any  heart  feel  a 
want  of  us  ?  Does  any  individual  in 
that  proud  but  delightful  town,  ever 
turn  a  thought  towards  the  lake  tour- 
ists ?  It  might  be  a  weakness  in  me, 
Tom,  but  at  that  moment,  1  would  have 
given  half  the  world,  had  it  been  mine 
to  give,  for  one  glimpse  of  *  *  * 
*****      *     *     *  * 

[TIere  a  few  lines  are  carefully  erased 
in  the  original  letter,  which  we  shall  by 
no  means  attempt  to  supply. — Ed.^j 

We  at  length  reached  the  highest  e- 
levation,  and  began  to  descend  into  tb( 
grand  and  magnificent  vale  of  Borrow- 
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dale.     The  scene  here  was  sublime  be- 
yond expression.    And  you  know,  Tom., 
I  am  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  sub- 
lime in  nature — except  in  the  fair  sex, 
,  and  there,  I  confess,  Tom,  I  give  pre- 
i  ference  to  the  beautiful,  and  I  am  much 
i  mistaken  if  my  brother  at  Cambridge 
would  not  do  the  same,  if  he  had  seen 
as  many  lovely  faces  as  I  have  done 
since  I  entered  the  lake  district.  You 
could  perhaps  find  no  other  place  where 
you  could  meet  with  so  few  homely 
women  as  in  this  country.     They  are 
almost  universally  distinguished  for  a 
I  freshness  of  complexion,  (which  in  spite 
of  all  the  dandyism  of  the  day  I  must 
and  will  admire,)  for  a  symmetry  of 
shape  and  an  agility  of  limb,  which 
strongly  reminds  one  of  the  fabled  Ar- 
|  cadia. 

When  we  reached  the  foot  bridge  at 
the  head  of  Borrowdale,  we  had  a  long 
|i  consultation  how  we  were  to  pass  over 
1  it.     The  bridge  consisted  of  nothing 
but  a  small  oak  tree,  about  six  inches 
diameter,  flatted  a  little  on  one  side. 

I  It  was  laid  across  the  river,  and  rested 
upon  two  rocks,  presenting  no  very 
!  pleasing  prospect  of  the  stream  dashing 

I I  over  the  craggs  at  a  considerable  depth 
below.     The  poet  could  compare  the 

|  passage  to  nothing  but  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis,  where  ruin  threatened  on  either 
side.     My  uncle  thought  it  resembled 
lithe  access  to  the  Mahomedan  paradise, 
I  as  described  in  the  Alcoran.     And  my 
father,  pointing  to  the  bridge,  thought 
tiit  was  no  great  compliment  to  our  unit- 
t  ed  wisdom  to  say  that  we  were  put  to  a 
listand  by  so  sinall  a  matter  !    My  sister, 
IJovely  and  lively  as  the  summer  butter- 
lifly,  stepped  across  the  narrow  path  with 

I  (as  much  gaiety  and  agility  as  if  she  had 
iibeen  parading  Avenham  terrace.  The 

poet  gazed  with  admiration  ;  and,  whe- 
fjther  stimulated  by  the  dip  in  the  brook, 
f  or  that  there  is  something  poetical  about 

I I  handsome  female,  1  cannot  say,  but 
Ijie  actually  complimented  her  with  the 

.following  impromptu  : 

"  Light  and  airy 

Trips  the  fairy 
Maiden  o'er  the  stream  ; 

Fair  in  feature, 

Lovely  creature, 
Nature's  brightest  beam. 

"  Young  and  blooming, 
Unpresuming, 
Innocently  gay  j 


God  befriend  thee, 
Angels  tend  thee  ; — 
Shall  thy  poet  say." 

"  'Shall  ihy  poet  say  !'  "  exclaimed 
my  father,  "  should  it  not  be,  '  shall 
thy  poet  sing-  ?'  You  know  poets  never 
say  any  thing,  they  always  sing  their 
wishes  and  their  thanks.  You  will  re- 
collect what  De  Foe  says, 

'  They  unsung  their  praises — and  unsaid  iheir 
prayers' 

evidently  alluding  to  the  poets  and  the 
parsons.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  office  of 
poets  to  sing."  The  poet  turned  round 
his  vinegar  aspect,  and  replied,  "  Do 
you  never  sacrifice  a  single  word  for 
rhyme.  Sing-  would  not  have  rhymed 
with  gay  !"  "  You  are  right,"  observ- 
ed my  uncle,  "according  to  Butler's 
rule : — 

«  One  for  sense  and  one  for  ilivme, 
Are  quite  sufficient  at  a  time."' 

"  You  must  recollect,"  said  the  poet, 
"  that  this  is  only  the  first  edition.  In 
a  second  I  may  perhaps  alter  say  into 
pray : — thus, 

'  Shall  your  poet  pray.'  " 

Whether  my  father  did  not  wish  to 
persecute  the  poor  bard  any  more,  or 
that  he  really  approved  of  the  proposed 
alteration,  I  cannot  say ;  but  he  pursu- 
ed the  subject  no  farther. 

I  wish  I  could  convey  some  idea  of 
the  grandeur  of  this  secluded  vale  envi- 
roned by  such  majestic  mountains.  At 
the  feet  of  the  hills,  there  is  but  just 
room  for  the  bed  of  the  river  ;  and  our 
unfrequented  track  lay  along  the  decli- 
vity of  the  hill.  The  stupendous  moun- 
tains, on  either  hand,  reared  themselves 
into  the  clouds,  with  acclivities  so  nearly 
perpendicular,  that  the  eye  felt  fatigued 
in  scanning  their  bold  and  rugged  sum- 
mits. Travelling  five  or  six  miles  be- 
tween these  gigantic  walls  of  grey  rock, 
we  reached  a  patch  of  cultivated  ground; 
where  crossing  a  rather  superior  bridge, 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  genuine  moun- 
tain road.  These  roads  are  never  re- 
paired by  any  regular  plan  ;  but  the 
farmers  occassionally,  as  they  return 
from  the  fields,  fill  a  cart  with  stones, 
and  empty  them  in  the  dirtiest  part  of 
the  road — thus  exchanging  one  incon- 
venience for  another. 
The  first  human  habitation  we  beheld, 
\  was  the  little  obscure  village  of  Stone- 
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thwaite,  neatly  sheltered  with  trees. 
"  We  are  now/'  exclaimed  my  sister, 
approaching;  a  civilized  country."  "  In- 
deed," rejoined  my  uncle,  "  here  are 
some  symptoms  of  civilization."  "  Yes," 
said  my  father  ;  'fand  superior  to  the 
honest  Hibernian's,  who  after  crossing  a 
desolate  moor,  was  cheered  with  the 
sight  of  a  man  in  a  gibbet.  '  Arrah, 
honey  !'  he  exclaimed,  '  we  are  coming 
into  a  civilized  country,  sure  enough, 
for  here  is  a  man  in  a  gibbet !' 

We  had  now  traversed  nearly  ten 
miles  of  the  roughest  road  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  we  naturally  supposed, 
from  our  own  feelings,  that  my  sister 
must  be  tired.  We  therefore  called  at 
the  first  house  in  the  village  ;  which, 
from  the  good  woman's  account,  was 
inhabited  by  a  family  from  Lancaster. 
The  estate  had  recently  been  left  them 
by  a  deceased  relation,  and  they  retired 
to  it  in  order  to  spend  the  rest  of  their 
days  in  peace  and  comfort.  Here  we 
were  regaled  with  oat  bread  and  butter, 
and  new  milk,  to  which  my  uncle 
added  a  little  rum  he  had  brought 
from  Ambleside.  And,  believe  me, 
Tom,  if  there  be  a  delicacy,  exquisite 
beyond  all  others,  it  is  bread  and  but- 
ter ;  moistened  with  rum  and  new  milk  ; 
after  crossing  the  Stake  into  Borrow- 
dale,  never  in  my  life  did  I  enjoy  so  de- 
licious a  treat.  It  seemed  to  give  new 
animation  to  my  whole  frame  ;  and  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey  vanished  before 
its  magic  influence. 

Having  sated  our  appetites,  and  rest- 
ed awhile,  we  engaged  the  fanner's 
market  cart  to  carry  us  forward  towards 
Keswick.  The  farmer's  son,  an  intel- 
ligent, jocular  young  man,  was  appoint- 
ed to  be  our  conductor.  As  we  moved 
along  the  vale,  he  pointed  out  to  us,  the 
ravages  which  the  heavy  rains  had  oc- 
(&ts8ipn$d  on  the  boat-race  day  ;  (men- 
tioned in  a  preceding  letter;)  in  many 
pbees  the  streams  from  the  mountains 
h;»i!  covered  largo  tracks  of  meadow  of 
several  acres  extent,  with  stones  and 
gravel.  In  other  places,  the  streams 
had  ploughed  up  the  surface,  leaving 
fur  t  ows  nearly  three  feet  deep  and  as 
many  yards  wide  ;  throwing  the  rubbish 
upon  the  uncut  grass. 

'On  the  night  of  the  regatta  day,  fjfst 
after  the  dalelanders  had  retired  to  rest, 
th s  vising  man  fold  us,  the  river  began 
-to  swteli  beyond  its  usual  banks.  The 
roW  of  iue  torrent  was  awful,  and  a 


house  near  its  banks,  not  far  from  Stc 
nethwaite,  became  the  victim  of  its  un- 
governable fury.  The  stream  carri( 
away  the  corner  of  the  cottage ;  and  tlx 
overflowing  river,  by  surrounding  tlx 
house,  cut  off  all  egress.  One  of  the 
boys  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  his 
escape,  before  the  water  became  tc 
deep ;  but  the  mother,  with  two 
three  helpless  infants,  dared  not  to  trus 
herself  to  the  darkness  of  the  night 
and  the  accumulating  flood.  Every 
moment  the  water  rose  higher,  and 
every  moment  the  situation  of  the  cot- 
tagers became  more  desparate.  The 
stream  had  just  carried  away  the  corner 
of  cottage,  the  young  man  said,  when 
he  and  some  others  arrived.  The  dis- 
tracted mother  appeared  at  an  upper 
window,  with  two  children  in  her  arms 
crying  for  help,  in  terms  that  would 
have  melted  any  heart,  not  callous  to 
the  voice  of  humanity.  Our  guide  told 
us  with  much  modesty,  and  not  with- 
out a  blush,  that  he  was  fortunate  e- 
nough  to  extricate  a  very  lovely  young 
woman  who  was  nearly  falling  a  victim 
to  the  flood.  "  I  got  her,"  said  he, 
behind  me,  on  the  back  of  Whitefoot, 
(White-foot  is  an  excellent  wader,)  and 
she  clung  so  closely  round  me,  and  felt  so 

thankful  for  my  kindness  ;  indeed," 

he  continued,  "  I  felt  as  happy  as  she? 
could  do,  that  I  had  it  in  my  power  tQ 
save  her  life." 

1  think  I  have  heard  you  say,  Tom, 
that  there  is  in  every  heart,  which  has  not 
erased  every  trait  of  its  heavenly  origi- 
nal, a  natural  stimulant  which  spurs  it 
forward  to  the  assistance  of  a  female  in 
distress ;  and  that  to  such  a  heart  there 
is  no  pleasure  equal  to  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  this  benevolent  disposition. 
You  add,  I  believe,  that  it  is  an  unerr- 
ing proof  of  depravity  when  a  man  can 
remain  unmoved  by  a  woman's  cries. 
And  that  you  would  as  soon  trust  your- 
self in  the  paws  of  a  tiger,  as  in  Qm 
hands  of  a  man  who  can  smile  at  a  wo- 
man's tears.  And  that  you  would  a- 
void,  as  you  would  avoid  a  rattle  snakp, 
the  man  who  would  cause  them.  Was 
it  to  this  heavenly  principle  that  the 
young  man  owed  the  pleasure  he  felt, 
on  preserving  the  life  of  the  fair  cotta- 
ger ? 

As  we  proceeded  down  the  vale,  it 
began  to  expand,  and  about  the  roman- 
tic village  of  Crosthwaite,  I  never  saw 
any  thing  more  delightful.     The  hills 
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were  so  bold  and  magnificent — the  fields 
so  beautiful — the  foliage  of  the  woods 
so  luxuriant — and  the  windings  of  the 
river  so  fantastic. 

"Happy  people  !"  exclaimed  my  un- 
cle, you  are  ignorant  of  the  vexations 
attendant  on  more  public  life  !"  "  They 
are  ignorant  enough,"  replied  the  ycung 
man  ;  "  but  much  less  so,  I  understand, 
than  they  were  a  century  ago."  "Pray," 
said  my  sister,  "  what  might  their  state 
of  ignorance  be  at  that  day  ?"  "  I  will 
give  you  an  instance  of  it,"  continued 
the  youth. 

tf  A  long  time.  1  cannot  tell  how  long, 
an  old  man  had  been  beyond  Keswick 
to  fetch  a  load  of  lime. — In  these  days 
they  carried  all  their  lime  in  sacks,  up- 
on horses ;  for  carts  were  not  then  in- 
vented. Indeed  they  had  not  a  road 
which  a  cart  could  have  travelled  on. 
When  he  came  at  that  bridge  which  wTe 
have  just  passed,  there  came  a  shower 
of  rain — the  lime  began  to  smoke — and 
the  old  farmer  began  to  fear  his  horse 
and  sack  would  take  fire.  In  order  to 
prevent  these  dreadful  accidents,  he  j 
procured  a  hatful  of  water  from  the  ri-  j 
ver,  to  quench  the  lime.  This,  instead 
of  curing,  increased  the  smoke  ;  and  the 
old  man  emptied  the  lime  into  the  river, 
very  wisely  declaring,  '  That  the  Dule 
was  it'  seek,  for  watter  wod'  n't  slocken 
it!'" 

He  told  a  number  of  amusing  stories ; 
particularly  one  which  even  made  my 
father  reduce  his  misanthropic  features 
into  a  smile.  And  I  doubt  not  but  it 
would  have  become  the  subject  of  some 
future  epic,  had  we  not  unfortunately 
left  the  poet  at  Stonethwaite. 

"  A  number  of  Borrowdale  wise  men 

1  once  resolved  to  secure  the  cuckoo  in 
the  vale,  by  erecting  a  wall  across  the 
entrance,  and  thus  make  summer  last 
all  the  year.  They  had  just  finished 
the  fence,  and  were  exulting  in  the  suc- 
cess of  their  wisdom,  when  the  cuckoo 
lev  over  the  enclosure  !      '  Od  zose,' 

.  exclaimed  an  old  man,  '  if  t'  had  been  a 
single  cam  heegher,  it  cud  n't  a'  gitten 
oot !' " 

"  I  really,"  said  my  uncle,  "  do  not 
know  what  to  think  of  such  tales  as 
these.  They  seem  to  have  been  invented 
to  amuse  children  with."  "  The  real 
explanation,"  said  the  young  man,  "  is, 
that  Borrowdale  is  to  the  north,  what 
Ireland  is  to  the  kingdom  in  general. 
If  any  person  can  invent  a  ridiculous 


story,  it  is  immediately  charged  to  the 
account  of  poor  Borrowdale.  And 
through  every  part  of  the  country,  the 
blunders  of  Borrowdale  are  repeated  by 
way  of  diversion.  In  short,  Borrow- 
dale is  the  Ireland  of  the  Lakes. 

These  stories  brought  us  to  Bowder 
Stone.  A  most  immense  fragment  of 
rock,  evidently  detached  at  some  period, 
from  the  mountain  above.  It  at  pre- 
sent rests  on  a  thin  edge,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, might  be  overturned  by  trie 
strength  of  a  child.  It  rests  on  its  an- 
gle, and  through  a  hollow  under  it.  my 
father  and  uncle  shook  hands.  This, 
though  a  single  loese  stone,  is,  I  believe, 
considerably  larger  than  Preston  old 
church. 

Winding  along  a  pleasing  road,  by 
the  river  side,  we  at  length  came  to 
what  is  termed  the  Gorge  of  Borrow- 
dale ;  that  is,  the  opening  of  the  vale  to 
Derwent  Lake.  Here  we  found  the 
ruins  of  a  new  bridge  which  had  been 
washed  away  on  the  regatta  day.  It 
seemed  that  Borrowdale  had  been  se- 
verely visited  by  the  storm.  Two  good 
looking  men  were  poring  over  the  ruins 
of  the  bridge.  On  enquiry  we  found 
they  had  been  the  undertakers  of  the 
bridge,  which  they  were  obliged  to  up- 
hold for  seven  years.  One  of  them  said 
he  had  a  family  and  only  a  small  capi- 
tal, and  must  be  ruined  beyond  redemp- 
tion ;  which  he  said  was  a  hard  case. 
For  the  plan  and  not  the  workmanship 
was  in  fault. 

After  sympathizing  with  the  masons 
awhile,  we  drove  forward  to  Lowdore. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  this 
cascade ;  indeed  it  would  be  impossible. 
It  is  completely  embosomed  in  wood,  so 
thick  and  dark,  the  stream  is  so  impe- 
tuous, and  the  fall  so  rugged,  that  my 
sister  really  trembled  as  wTe  approached. 
The  noise  is  quite  astounding.  We 
gained  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
by  means  of  a  foot  bridge  ;  here  reclined 
on  a  wooden  bench,  we  contemplated  the 
grandeur  and  majesty  of  the  scene. 
The  sun  was  just  setting — his  last  rays 
shot  dimly  through  the  matted  foliage 
— the  overhanging  rocks,  covered  with 
brown  and  olive  lichens — the  gnarled 
and  fantastic  trees  growing  out  of  the 
fissures — the  stream  plunging  precipi- 
tously down  the  rocky  steep — the  dea- 
fening noise  which  accompanied  it — 
and  the  indescribable  awe  which  always 
pervades  my  breast,  when  I  contem- 
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plate  scenes  like  these,  of  superlative 
grandeur — do  not  admit  of  any  descrip- 
tion ; — they  must  be  seen  and  felt  to  be 
understood. 

It  was  sometime  ere  we  could  tear 
ourselves  from  this  pleasing  scene  of  so- 
lemn grandeur,  to  pursue  our  road  along 
the  banks  of  Derwent  Water  to  Kes- 
wick— the  beauties  of  which  must  form 
the  subject  of  another  epistle ;  for  my 
paper  admonishes  me  to  subscribe  my- 
eelf 

Your  loving  brother, 

LEONARD  ATKINS. 

Keswick,  August,  1820. 


SKETCH 

Of  a  Angling  Excursion  to  the 
RIVER  LOTVTHER. 

Yes,  dear  to  me,  the  angler's  silent  trade, 
'Mid  vernal  peace  in  peacefulness  pursued, 
Through  rocky  glen,  wild  moor,  and  hanging 
wood, 

White-flowering  meadow  and  romantic  glade. 

WILSON. 

Set  out  on  Tuesday  15th  May,  1821  ; 
reached  Kentmere  the  same  evening, 
where  I  was  hospitably  entertained  and 
spent  the  night  with  a  friend.  We 
walked  out  as  far  as  the  slate  quarries  : 
they  are  situated  almost  opposite  a  rocky 
ridge-shaped  projecting  mountain,  call- 
ed Rainsbarrow.  There  are  three  quar- 
ries or  levels  worked  one  above  another 
into  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the 
rubbish  has  been  thrown  into  the  bed  of 
the  river  Kent,  filling  up  the  hollow  to  a 
great  height — the  water  working  its  way 
through  the  stones  at  the  bottom.  On 
our  return  through  the  meadows  we 
noticed  the  old  channel  of  the  river  was 
choaked  up  with  gravel  and  stones  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  a  mile,  said  to  be  from 
the  practice  of  hushing,  which  means  a 
letting  off  a  flood  of  water  to  carry  away 
the  earth  and  rubbish  accumulated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  quarries.  The  river 
has  in  consequence  made  itself  a  new 
course  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors. This  has  produced  an  action 
for  damages  against  the  slate  merchants 
by  a  spiriied  individual  (T.  Fattye, 
Esq.)  though  unsupported  by  the  other 
)and  owners — who  like  many  others,  it 


seems,  in  this  part,  have  a  singular  dis- 
like to  "  going  to  law" — they 

 "  had  rather  hear  those  ills  they  have, 

Than  fly  lo  others  that  they  know  not  ol." 

The  mountains  on  the  west  side  of  the 
dell  rise  very  boldly  ; — viz.  Ravensbar- 
row,  Hill  Bell,  and  Frostwick  ;  while 
the  grand  and  elevated  sweep  of  High 
Street,  in  naked  and  sublime  majesty, 
closes  up  the  vale  to  the  north.  Though 
the  middle  of  May,  the  appearance  of 
nature  here  was  more  like  December. 
Snow  had  fallen  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  had  left  the  summits  of  these 
fells  quite  hoary. 

Started  on  Wednesday  morning,  at- 
tended by  a  shepherd  to  direct  me  along 
the  scarce- visible  track  which  leads  into 
Mardale,  over  the  top  of  Nan-bield. 
We  had  ascended  about  half  way  up  the 
mountain  when  we  were  assailed  by  a 
shower  of  rain  and  snow,  which  com- 
pletely obscured  the  vale  and  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  and  would  have 
made  the  situation  of  a  stranger  with- 
out a  guide,  awful  and  dangerous. 
However,  it  soon  cleared  away,  and  en- 
abled my  civil  director  to  point  out  the 
sinuous  path  as  it  winds  up  the  long 
hollow  lying  between  the  mountains 
Harter  fell  and  High  Street.  The  pass 
of  Nan-bield,  though  not  so  high  as 
those  hills  by  several  hundred  feet,  was 
covered  with  snow  an  inch  or  two  thick. 
I  now  pursue  my  journey  alone  along  a 
rough  track,  among  stones  fallen  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  from  the  adjoining  heights, 
and  now  lying  strewn  in  every  direction. 
I  have  an  extensive  prospect,  command- 
ing a  part  of  Haws- Water,  the  wide 
open  country  beyond,  towards  the  Vale 
of  the  Eden,  with  Cross-fell  towering 
high  in  the  distance  covered  with  snow. 
Pass  Small  Water,  a  diminutive  piece  of 
fresh  water  as  its  name  imports,  or 
mountain  tarn,  said  to  afford  good  sport 
to  the  angler  ;  but  as  the  snow  reached 
down  to  its  margin,  1  did  not  think  the 
experiment  worth  trying. 

1  have  now  a  sweet  view  of  the  head 
of  Mardale — a  few  green  fields  lying 
far  away  in  the  vale  below — a  mountain 
stream  meandering  among  them,  as  if 
loath  to  depart ;  on  the  left,  a  cottage 
almost  hid  amidst  its  sheltering  trees,  a 
single  ploughed  field  near  it.  This 
sweet  scene  shut  out  apparently  from 
the  world  on  every  side  by  steep  and 
lofty  mountains.     On  the  right,  tha 
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rugged  front  of  Harter  fell,  channelled 

with  the  fierce  winter  torrents.  Such 

is  the  quietness  of  this  retired  valley, 
that  in  passing  a  cottage  I  have  startle  d 
the  wild  pigeons  from  a  grove  of  firs 
close  to  the  chimney  !  I  pass  Mardale 
chapel,  (the  vale  winding  to  the  left,) 
a  small  building  embowered  amidst 
yews  and  sycamores.  Indeed  the  latter 
seems  the  favourite  shelter  of  all  the 
cottages.  A  few  mounds  of  earth  shew 
the  burying  place  of  this  simple  vale — 
but  no  monumental  stones — no  epitaphs, 
except  one  on  a  plain  slab  inserted  in 
the  wall,  and  as  it  confers  honour  both 
on  its  subject  and  author,  1  took  the 
trouble  to  copy  it. 

"  To  the  memory 
"  of  the  Rev.  Rich.  Hebson,  upwards  of 
50  years  the  truly  Christian  Pastor  of 
this  Chapelry,  and  the  able  and  most 
diligent  Master  of  Measand  school  for 
a  still  longer  period. 

"  Reader  : 

"  This  stone  pretends  not  to  be  the 
record  of  his  virtues  ;  they  built  not 
their  hopes  on  such  perishable  materials; 
1  but  only  a  small  token  of  grateful  at- 
tention from  one  who  profited  by  his 
instructions,  and  reveres  the  example  of 
his  unaffected  conscientious  integrity.'"' 

The  gentleman  who  erected  this  af- 
fecting memorial,  is  a  member  of  one 
of  the  universities,  of  the  name  of 
Holme,  being  a  branch  of  a  family  of 
that  name,  who  have  possessed  an 
estate  in  the  vale  for  more  than  two 
centuries. 

About  half  a  mile  further  I  met  with 
an  old  shepherd  who  had  most  hospita- 
,  bly  entertained  myself  and  a  friend,  a 
few  years  ago.  We  exchanged  a  cor- 
dial greeting,  and  he  insisted  that  I 
should  call  at  his  house,  a  little  further 
on  the  road  to  get  some  refreshment. 
Those  who  have  been  accustomed  only 
to  the  intercourse  of  the  great  world, 
can  hardly  imagine  to  what  extent  pri- 
mitive hospitality  still  reigns  in  these 
retired  valleys  : — they  place  before  the 
traveller  the  best  fare  the  house  affords, 
and  would  in  general  feel  insulted  by 
the  offer  of  pecuniary  recompe  nee. 

1  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  soon 
after  leaving  the  chapel  I  passed  the 
mouth  of  Riggindale,  a  narrow  moun- 
tain dell,  which  runs  up  to  the  west, 
towards  High  Street,  with  the  dark  ste- 


rile head  of  Kidstay  pike  at  its  N.  W. 

extremity.  Haws  Water  now  opens 

before  me-^-the  eastern  shore  steep  and 
wooded.  I  pass  along  its  western  mar- 
gin for  about  two  miles,  the  road  close 
by  the  water's  edge — high  mountains 
rising  on  the  left,  till  I  reach  the  small 
village  of  Measand,  situated  nearly  op- 
posite a  narrow  part  of  the  Lake.  Here 
is  an  elegant  house  or  two;  and  a 
school,  "learning's  little  tenement,"  be- 
ing completely  veiled  till  you  are  close 
upon  it,  amid  its  sheltering  sycamores. 
The  lake  again  expands  for  about  a 
mile  ;  the  declivity  of  the  opposite  shore 
(Nad die  Forest)  still  finely  wooded  with 
old  single  trees — the  green  earth  seen 
betwixt  and  among  them,  in  some 
places  thickly  covered,  in  others  open 
glades. 

Just  at  the  entrance  of  the  common,  a 
little  to  the  left,  are  some  singular  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  not  noticed,  I  be- 
lieve, by  West  or  other  authors.  They 
consist  of  five  mounds  of  earth  of  an 
oblong  shape,  about  a  yard  in  height, 
the  sides  sloping  from  the  summits, 
which  are  from  two  to  three  yards 
broad,  and  their  length  varies  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-five  yards.  They  are 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Giants' 
graves.  They  extend  in  a  direction 
from  north  to  south.  They  seem  never 
to  have  been  disturbed  by  the  curiosity 
of  any  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  or  suffered 
decay,  or  diminution,  except  the  extre- 
mity of  one  of  them,  which  has  been 
trenched  upon  by  the  road  which  passes 
close  by.  They  are  probably  funeral 
monuments  belonging  to  a  remote  peri- 
od, and  erected  by  a  people  who  knew 
not  the  use  of  letters. 

The  vale  now  becomes  tame  and 
open  ;  and  nothing  requires  particular 
remark  till  I  reaeh  the  plain  but  com- 
fortable inn,  at  Bampton,  kept  by  ho- 
nest Robin  R  .     I  was  glad  to  find 

him,  as  the  saying  is,  "well  and  hear- 
ty," displaying,  I  thought,  a  somewhat 
greater  breadth  of  cheek  and  ampler  ro- 
tundity of  belly  than  when  1  saw  him 
last ;  though  he  was  at  that  time  none 
of  'Pharoah's  lean  kine" — and  his  longi- 
tude at  any  time  enabling  him  almost  to 
fit  one  of  the  Giants'  Graves.  My  wor- 
thy hostess,  contrary  to  usual  custom, 
is  spare  and  thin — but  Robin  makes  up 
for  both — and  when  any  of  his  guests 
happen  to  rally  him  on  his  FalstafF-like 
appearance,  by  enquiring  what  he  lives 
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upon :  "  Oh,"  says  he,  "  I  never  get 
any  thing,  but  when  somebody's  here, 
and  then  I  contrive  to  get  a  lile  matter 
amang  'em."  This  is  one  of  his  jokes. 
Robin  is  a  "  brother  of  the  angle,"  and 
dresses  his  own  flies — of  partridge  fea- 
ther all  the  year  round  :  Tom  Brough- 
ton,  a  great  angler,  used  to  call  them 
his  "  water  spiders."  He  fishes  with 
strong  tackle  ;  and  much  ne;?d  he  has 
of  it,  for  when  he  hooks  a  fish  he  never 
dallies  with  it,  but  whatever  be  its  size, 
hawls  it  out  at  once  !  When  fishing 
one  time  in  company  with  Mr.  G.  a 
grave  old  gentleman,  Robin  hooked  a 
trout  near  a  pound  weight,  which  he 
heaved  out  without  delay — Mr.  G.  re- 
marking drily  that  "he  was  really  a  very 
strong  fisher." 

After  some  refreshment  I  sallied  out 
with  my  rod,  and  as  the  water  was  of  a 
fine  brown  hue  from  yesterday's  rain, 
expected  good  sport,  nor  was  I  much 
disappointed.  in  the  course  of  the  af- 
ternoon I  nearly  filled  my  pannier. 
But  in  angling,  as  in  all  other  sublu- 
nary pursuits  and  pleasures,  whatever 
Isaac  Walton  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  seldom  wanting  some  bitter  to 
dash  our  cup. — Many  a  fine  fish,  after 
I  had  gloriously  hooked  him,  and  was 
full  of  joyful  anticipations,  escaped  be- 
fore 1  could  draw  him  to  the  river's 
brink  :  and  some,  after  a  hard  struggle, 
even  when  I  had  dragged  them  to  the 
sandy  shore,  and  in  fancy  already  saw 
them  in  my  pannier — by  one  lucky  leap 
cleared  the  treacherous  hook,  and  re- 
gained their  liberty.  I  began  to  think 
that  Robin's  method  was  not  so  bad  af- 
ter all. 

But  excellent  was  my  diversion  this 
day  when  compared  with  the  next.  1 
could  then  scarcely  kill  a  fish,  though 
the  river  was  literally  alive  with  them 
— rising  in  all  directions,  in  the  fine 
large  sandy-bottomed  pools  of  the  Low- 
ther,  at  a  small  brown  fly  which  was 
creeping  in  great  numbers  on  the  peb- 
.bly  margin  of  the  water.  I  tried  hac- 
kle and  winged  flies — dubbing,  and  no 
dubbing— flies  of  all  sizes  and  colours, 

"White,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trum- 
pery." 

It  was  of  no  avail — I  might  as 
have  thrown  in  my  hat.     I  believe  the 
indefatigable  Joe  Wynne  could  not  have 
tempted  them,  nor  even  old  Jack  Car- 
radice  himself — though  I  am  well  aware 


that  in  mentioning  him,  there  is  only 
another  wanting  to  complete  the  climax. 

I  afterwards  travelled  down  the  river 
to  Eamcnt  Bridge.  Of  the  fish  that  I 
caught,  and  the  curiosities  that  I  saw, 
behold,  is  it  not  written  in  the  M.  S. 
Journal  of  my  Voyages  and  Travels  ?  A 
further  extract  from  which  I  may  per- 
haps send  to  the  Lonsdale  Magazine,  if 
this  meets  with  the  Editor's  gracious 
approval. 

p.  Q. 

Eamont  Bridge,  \9fh  May,  1821. 

P.  S. — I  should  not  omit  to  mention 
for  the  sake  of  the  angler,  that  Bamp- 
ton  is  a  station  where  he  may  spend  a 
week  or  two  with  every  prospect  of  ex- 
cellent diversion.  The  Lowther  is  a 
fine  gravelly  stream — full  of  trout — be- 
ing, 1  believe,  pretty  free  from  that  bane 
of  most  rivers,  netting.  (By  the  bye,  I 
wish  all  otters  and  netters  were  sent  to 

the  .)     Bampton  is  within  four  or 

five  miles  of  Ullswater  and  the  Eamont, 
and  two  or  three  miles  from  Hawswater 
— quite  a  pleasant  wTalk — where  the 
trout  is  good,  and  a  boat  kept  always 

at  the  command  of  honest  Robin.  

Perhaps  this  world  cannot  afford  many 
better  things  than  a  day's  good  sport  by 
the  river,  or  on  the  lake,  concluded  in 
the  evening  by  a  cheerful  glass  with  our 
jocular  landlord,  when  the  diversion  is 
all  enjoyed  over  again,  and  "  twice  the 
slain  are  slain." 


WADD-HOLE  MOOR. 

Not  far  from  Keswick  is  Wadd-hole 
Moor,  a  very  steep  mountain,  so  called 
from  its  containing  the  celebrated  black 
lead  mines.  Its  sides  are  covered  with 
mossy  grass,  and  the  ascent  to  the  mine 
is  by  a  steep  winding  path,  deeply  cut 
into  the  rock,  which  is  marked  with  a 
dingy  yellow  stain,  from  the  ochreous 
fragments  thrown  from  the  mouth  of 
the  mine  that  shiver  down  the  side?  of 
the  mountain.  The  exact  time  when 
this  mine  was  discovered  is  not  ascer- 
tained :  it  w:as  however  known  in  the 
time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Camden,  and  very  extraordi- 
nary properties,  both  in  medicine  and 
in  the  arts,  were  ascribed  to  it.  The 
finer  sort  of*  black-lead  is  now  used  for 
pencils,  while  the  coarser  is  employed  in 
the  composition  of  crucibles,  and  for 
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giving  a  fine  black  polish  to  iron,  etc. 
The  demand  being  limited,  the  mine  is 
only  opened  occasionally  :  and  as  the 
the  black-lead  does  not  require  any  me- 
chanical process  to  prepare  it  for  use, 
great  care  is  taken  to  secure  it  from 
plunder.  The  mine  is  only  accessible 
through  the  steward's  house,  which  is 
built  over  the  entrance  to  the  works,  a- 
bout  half  way  up  the  mountain.  Nor 
is  this  precaution  unnecessary  :  for,  se- 
venty years  since,  a  person  who  possess- 
ed a  part  of  the  mountain  contiguous 
to  this  mine,  determined  to  possess  a 
share  of  this  rich  mineral.  Here,  with 
great  labour  he  sunk  a  shaft,  which  he 


I  carried  diagonally,  till  he  entered  the 
mine,  in  which  he  carried  on  his  depre- 
dations for  some  time  undiscovered. 
At  length  his  fraud  was  detected,  and 
he  was  tried  at  Carlisle.  The  peculiari- 
ty of  his  case,  having  no  precedent, 
saved  his  life. — The  wadd  or  black-lead 
is  not  found  in  regular  veins,  but  lying 
in  lumps  or  nodules  in  the  fissures  of 
the  slate  rock,  the  lumps  varying  in 
weight  from  one  ounce  or  less  to  upwards 
of  fifty  pounds.  About  three  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  the  black-lead  is  sold 
in  a  year  ;  the  price  of  that  of  the  finest 
quality  is  35s.  per  lb.  of  the  coarser, 
£120  per  ton. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  CLOTHING. 

Eadem  ratio  est  habenda  vestitus ;  in  quo,  sicut  in  plerisque  rtlu$,  medioerita* 
optima  est.  •  Cicero. 

Veium  in  teste  tria  spectanda  sunt,  necessitas,  usus  et  decorum.-  •••  *  "Era«mas. 
Naked  and  ye  clothed  me.  Matt.  xxv.  36. 


There  are  so  many  ways  of  being  use- 
ful to  mankind,  that  I  am  convinced, 
if  we  were  to  give  the  subject  a  due 
consideration,  we  should  not  want  an 
object  of  laudable  pursuit,  both  as  it 
respects  the  happiest  exertion  of  the 
faculties  of  our  minds,  and  the  most 
permanent  benefit  to  society.  Or  should 
no  new  idea  be  elicited  frcm  this  source, 
our  benevolent  habits  would  be  strength- 
ened and  gradually  confirmed.  I  shall 
therefore  make  no  apology  for  commu- 
nicating a  few  observations  on  the  arti- 
cle of  Clothing ;  which  being  a  subject 
of  frequent  conversation,  is  a  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  its  great  importance  and 
utility,  and  which  may  interest  the 
valetudinarian. 

In  northern  climates,  clothing  is  of 
primary  consequence,  for  a  man  may 
live  some  days  without  food,  but  if  he 
be  exposed  a  fewT  hours  to  intense  cold 
without  clothes,  the  vital  principle  will 
be  extinguished.  Nature  provides  all 
animals  with  clothing  suitable  to  their 
circumstances;  but  man,  who  is  endued 
with  the  noble  faculty  of  reason,  is  left 
to  accommodate  himself  with  the  plumes,  ; 
the  fleeces,  the  skins,  of  animals,  and 
various  products  of  the  vegetable  crea- 
on.  Clothing  should  be  always  thick 
August,  1621.—  Xo.  XX.— Vol.  II. 


enough  to  prevent  the  sensation  of  cold, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  so  warm  as  to 
occasion  the  sensation  of  heat  :  but  a3 
the  former  is  much  more  unpleasant 
than  the  latter,  extreme  cold  is  much 
more  dangerous  than  extreme  heat. 
Great  attention  to  clothing  is  necessary 
in  going  from  the  open  air  into  the 
house,  or  from  exercise  to  rest,  and  vice 
versa.  When  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture without  and  within  doors  is  incon- 
siderable, it  may  be  useful  to  put  on  a 
great  coat  when  we  return  home,  in- 
stead of  doing  it  when  going  out ;  as 
exercise  produces  the  necessary  degree 
of  warmth,  which  in  the  parlour,  and 
in  a  sedentary  state,  can  only  be  suppli- 
ed by  additional  clothing.  In  many 
cases,  exercise  and  clothing  assist  and 
supply  each  other's  defects.  Thus,  as 
clothing  cannot  always  be  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  temperature,  a  slight 
degree  of  exercise  supplies  the  deficient 
warmth,  and  the  equilibrium  is  restored. 
When  the  requisite  exercise  cannot  be 
taken,  the  additional  warmth  may  be 
ined  by  increased  clothing.  In  ge- 
1  we  err  by  clothing  ourselves  too 
thin,  and  changing  our  dress  too  early 
in  the  summer.  It  was  formerly  a  rule, 
to  wear  the  winter  dress  till  the  begin- 
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ning  of  June.     A  considerable  number 
of  complaints  arise  from  frequent  change 
of  dress,  and  alternate  viscissitude  from 
heat  to  cold,  to  which  fashion  and  the 
love  of  pleasure  contribute.    The  draw- 
ing room  may  indeed  be  warm,  but  the 
passages  leading  to  the  door  are  cold, 
and  the  modern  fine  lady  either  from 
drsss  or  habit  is  ill  adapted  for  so  sud- 
den a  change.    In  Great  Britain  the  an- 
nual victims  to  Consumption  are  not 
less  than  fifty-five  thousand  persons. 
In  Scotland  it  is  much  more  frequent 
since  the  plaid  has  been  disused ;  and 
in  England  its  increase  'may  be  antici- 
pated from  the  fashionable  nudity  of 
dress.     To  change  our  linen  morning 
and  evening  secures  cleanliness,  and  by 
removing  the  air  between  the  linen  and 
the  body,  becomes  an  air  bath,  which 
greatly  assists  insensible  perspiration. 
The  advantage  of  this  renewal  is  sen- 
sibly felt  by  nurses,  m3    hose  obliged 
to  sit  up  all  night,  who  find  relief  from 
relaxing  the  ligatures,  and  shaking  their 
linen  when  they  do  not  change  it. — 
Warm  clothing;  more  especially  warm 
bed  clothes,  are  proper  to  preserve  the 
heat  of  old  people.      By  neglecting  the 
latter,  they  are  often  found  dead  in  bed, 
after  a  severe  night,  in  cold  countries. 
Old  people  ought  ratber  to  exceed  than 
be  deficient  in  their  clothing.      An  old 
man  sufficiently  clothed  with  flannel 
next  to  his  skin,  will  feel  very  comfort- 
able even  at  a  distance  from  the  fire. 
To  counteract  the  discomfiture  and  chill 
from  cold  and  damp  houses,  the  Dutch 
envelope    themselves  in   clothing,  of 
which  a  stranger  can  form   no  idea. 
Most  of  them  wear  two  shirts,  and  a  flan- 
nel waistco.ir  with  sleeves  ;  woollen  stoc- 
kings are  the  constant  companions  of 
both  sexes  day  and  night.     To  these  is 
superadded  a  small  waistcoat  without 
sleeves.     Some  surround  their  bodies 
with  several  yards  of  thin  woollen,  then 
succeed   the  coat  and  waistcoat,  the 
latter  always  with  sleeves  ;  and  when 
they  go  abroad,  a  pellise  of  thick  cloth, 
lined  with  woollen,  is  added.  Their 
females  are  in  proportion  warmly  clad, 
and  th  nr  infants  are  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  moderate  bolster  when  they 
arc  dressed.     This  mode  of  dressin 
unfavourable  to  cleanliness,  and  the  in- 
vigorating stimulus  of  atmosphoric  air, 
but  they  are  secured  from  disorders 
proceeding  from  damp  houses,  and  those 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  to  which 


they  are  exposed  during  the  winter. 

Corpulent  people  require  a  coder 
raiment  than  those  that  are  thin  ;  for 
oil,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  acts 
as  a  fleecy  hosiery  waistcoat,  reflecting 
the  vital  warmth.    Here  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  benevolent  economy  of  na- 
ture to  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  by 
giving  the  whale,  the  bear,  and  those 
which   inhabit  the  colder  climates,  a 
deep  covering  of  fat.      Even  the  trees 
are  full  of  resin  *  and  Mr.  TVuglas  has 
observed  in  Upper  Canada,  that  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  are  covered  with  a 
stronger  coating  of  bark  on  their  nor- 
thern than  on  their  southern  aspect. 
Woollen  is  undoubtedly  most  proper 
fo1*  sailors,  soldiers,  and  peasants,  and 
contributes  to  the  health  of  many  per- 
sons exposed  to  the  viscissitudes  of  the 
weather,  who  would  be  otherwise  sick ; 
but  there  does  not  seem  the  same  rea- 
son why  any  one  who  has  a  comfortable 
bed  should  wear  flannel  next  to  his  skin 
in  the  night ;  for  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
keep  up  his  warmth  by  a  sufficiency  of 
bed  clothes.     Calico  next  to  the  skin, 
with  one  or  two  folds  of  flannel  over  it, 
seems  to  be  most  admirable  for  the  de- 
licate and  sendentary.     Fleecy  hosiery 
sleeves  to  a  flannel  waistcoat  over  the 
calico  shirt,  and  fleecy  hosiery  over  the 
lower  limbs,  is  the  greatest  warmth  of 
clothing  which  has  been  found  service- 
able to  those  who  spend  most  of  their 
time  within  doors.     If  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  be  often  cold  to  the  touch,  it 
may  be  covered  with  an  additional  fold 
of  flannel.      Some  persons  approve  of  a 
waistcoat  of  shamoy  leather  next  to  the 
skin  ;  there  is  only  this  objection,  if  the 
wearer  get  wet  through,  or  perspire  co- 
piously, he  will  be  chilled. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe 
how  some  distinguished  characters  have 
attended  to  clothing. — That  great  phi- 
losopher, and  good  man,  the  Hon.. Rob. 
Boyle  was  of  so  delicate  a  constitution 
that  he  had  divers  sorts  of  cloaks,  ac- 
commodated to  different  seasons  a 
changes  of  weather ;  and  in  this  he 
verned  himself  by  the  thermometer,  an 
although  a  valetudinarian,  he  lived  64 
v  .  It  must  also  be  added,  that  the 
nplicity  of  his  diet  most  probably  con- 
tributed to  prolong  his  life  beyond  ex- 
pectation. This  he  practised  so  strictly, 
that  in  a  course  of  thirty  years,  he  ate 
and  drank  merely  to  support  nature, 
and  never  transgressed  the  rule,  mea- 
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sure,  and  kind,  which  were  prescribed 
to  him. 

Dr.  Chovet  of  Philadelphia,  who  liv- 
ed to  be  80,  slept  in  a  large  baize  night 
gown  under  eight  blankets  and  a  cover- 
lit,  in  a  stove  room,  many  years  be- 
fore he  died. 

Dr.  Rush  takes  notice  of  an  old  wo- 
man of  81,  who  slept  constantly  under 
three  blankets  and  a  coverlit  during 
summer. 

A  lad-,  whose  daughters  were  de- 
formed, consulted  Mr.  Ciine  on  the 
means  of  prevention.  To  have  no  stays 
and  to  let  the  next  girl  play  like  the 
boys,  was  his  advice,  which  beimj  com- 
plied with,  none  of  the  future  children 
were  injured  by  the  ill  placed  attention 
of  the  mother. 

Whilst  the  weather  affected  the 
senses  with  a  feeling  of  cold  much  great- 
er than  indicated  by  the  thermometer 
(then  from  the  30°  "to  the  40°  degree,) 
the  whole  of  Capt.  Cook's  crew  com- 
plained. To  enable  them  to  sustain 
the  severity  of  the  cold,  he  directed  the 
sleeves  of  their  jackets  to  be  lengthened 
with  baize,  and  had  a  cap  made  for 
each  man,  of  the  same  stuff,  stengthen- 
ed  with  canvass,  which  greatly  contri- 
buted to  their  comfort. 

Dr.  Thornton  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bid- 
does,  says,  "  I  was  enabled  to  support 
the  remarkable  heat  of  last  summer 
(1793)  in  a  surprising  manner,  by  wear- 
ing a  fleecy  hosiery  waistcoat  ;  and  1  am 
not  subject  to  catch  colds  as  formerly, 
from  the  viscissitudes  of  the  weather.'' 

Dr.  Biddoes,  after  riding  in  the  rain 
till  he  was  thoroughly  soaked,  felt  a 
glow  as  if  his  skin  had  been  on  fire, 
merely  from  putting  on  dry  clothes,  and 
,  the  exercise  attending  a  change  of  dress. 
At  the  same  time  he  felt  within  his  nos- 
trils the  dryness  and  heat  perceived  at 
the  beginning  of  a  cold,  which  he  al- 
ways escaped  by  keeping  cool  and  quiet 
for  a  time. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown  (author  of  the 
Religio  Medici,)  in  his  habit  of  cloth- 
ing, kept  himself  always  very  warm, 
and  wore  a  cloak  and  boots  when  few 
others  did. 

The  late  Lord    Mulgrave,  in  his 
voyage  to  the  north  pole,  cn  his  nfl 
getting  wet,  used  to  give  each  a  pint  of 
porter,  but  they  first  passed  before  him 
in  dry  clothes. 

Sir  Benjamin  Thompson,  afterwards 
Count  Rumfcrd,  wore  flannel  next  to 


the  skin  in  the  hottest  climates  and  in 
all  seasons,  and  never  found  any  ino  nve- 
nience  from  it.  Jt  is  the  warm  bath 
of  perspiration,  confined  by  a  linen  shirt, 
wet  with  sweat,  which  renders  the  sum- 
mer heats  of  hot  climates  so  insupport- 
ble  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  evapora- 
tion produces  cold.  This  gentlen  an's 
winter  dress  was  white,  even  to  his  hat; 
following  in  this  point  a  theory  deduc- 
ed from  experimental  proof,  that  mere 
heated  ra\s  are  thrown  out  from  a  dark 
than  a  light  body,  hence  the  animal 
heat  will  escape  faster  in  cold  air 
through  black  than  white  clothing. 

Jonas  IJanway  being  extremely  sus- 
ceptible of  cold,  wore  flannel  under  the 
linings  of  his  clothes,  and  usually  three 
pair  of  stockings. 

There  are  instances  of  young  ladies 
in  Philadelphia,  who  for  the  sake  of 
an  elegant  shape,  apply  a  leather  bandage 
dipt  in  cold  !  "er,  round  their  waists, 
every  night  ~t  bed  time,  which 
contracts  as  it  dries.  The  pernicious 
consequences  of  this  experiment,  Dr. 
Currie  observes,  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one  of  common  sense. 

A  remarkable  cireumstance  happened 
to  the  family  of  Mrs.  Cogan,  in  Hol- 
land .  One  cf  two  brothers,  was  so  par- 
tial to  the  English  mode  of  dressing, 
that  he  disdained  to  wear  an  under 
waihtcoat,  and  braved  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  with  an  open  breast,  etc 
The  other  adhered  to  the  customs  of  his 
country.  The  former  died  of  consump- 
tion when  he  was  30  years  of  age,  while 
the  latter,  who  delighted  in  fishing  and 
hunting  in  the  most  inclement  seasons, 
was  a  stranger  to  coughs  and  colds,  and 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  health  till  he 
passed  his  -57  th  year,  when  he  was  kill- 
ed by  accident. 

Dr.  Irving  with  a  small  party  of  men, 
lay  in  the  woods  on  the  Mosquitto 
shore,  fourteen  days  and  nights,  during 
the  rainy  season  of  17  SO,  without  tak- 
ing off  his  clothes,  while  he  was  explcr- 
i  ing  a  passage  to  the  Spanish  settlements 
up  Blue  Fields  river.  He  escaped  with- 
out injury  to  his  health,  having  blan- 
kets, and  being  clothed  in  a  shirt,  short 
jacket,  breeches  and  stockings,  all  made 
of  flannel.  The  others  not  using  the 
te  clothing,  suffered  severely,  with- 
out -xposure  to  the  same  fatigue  and 
danger. 

When  Capt.  Bligh  and  his  unfortu- 
nate companions  act  frequently  wet  with 
OO  2 
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rain,  they  dipt  their  clothes  in  salt  wa-  | 
ter,  and  wrung  them  out,  which  felt 
more  like  a  change  of  dry  raiment  than 
can  well  be  imagined. 

It  will  be  useful  to  mention  the  di- 
seases where  attention  to  clothing  is  ne- 
cessary. A  flannel  waistcoat  next  to 
the  skin,  or  a  large  piece  of  flannel  ap- 
plied to  the  breast,  has  contributed  to 
prevent  the  frequent  return  of  asthma- 
tic fits. 

Flax  dressers,  flax  spinners,  and  mil- 
lers, who  are  liable  to  difficulty  in 
breathing,  would  find  great  advantage 
from  wearing  over  their  faces  a  piece  of 
crape  or  gauze ;  and  manufacturers  of 
needles,  who  seldom  attain  the  age  of 
forty  years,  from  being  soon  affected 
with  pulmonary  complaints,  namely, 
cough,  purulent  or  bloody  expectora- 
tion, should  put  on  a  crape  hood,  or 
gauze  helmet,  to  receive  the  head  and 
rest  upon  the  shoulders,  which  would 
prevent  a  great  deal  of  metalline  and 
stony  particles  of  dust,  from  entering 
the  branches  of  the  wind  pipe,  and  cells 
of  the  lungs,  with  the  air  in  inspiration. 

In  Carbuncle  the  part  affected  should 
"be  constantly  covered  with  linen  cloth, 
previously  wet  with  tepid  water,  which 
not  only  mitigates  the  pain,  but  lessens 
the  danger  of  the  case. 

The  Consumptive  should  retire  early 
to  rest,  and  lie  upon  a  mattress  with  a 
slight  covering.  On  going  to  bed  their 
clothes  ought  not  to  be  taken  off  quick- 
ly ;  for  the  cough  seems  to  be  excited 
by  the  access  of  cold  air,  therefore  pa- 
tients should  lie  down  after  laying  aside 
their  upper  garments,  and  when  they 
are  comfortably  warm,  the  rest  may  be 
taken  off.  The  clothing  of  the  Con- 
sumptive ought  to  be  regulated  so  as  to 
guard  against  cold  rather  than  to  in- 
crease the  heat.  As  hectic  patients, 
from  the  morning  perspirations,  are  u- 
sually  sensible  to  cold,  they  should  be 
more  carefully  guarded  when  they  go 
into  the  open  air.  In  winter,  flannel 
und^r  their  linen  is  highly  necessary  ; 
but  in  summer  it  excites  too  great  per- 
soir.'  i.-n,  calico  therefore  is  preferable. 
The  flannel  and  calico  should  be  chang- 
ed every  other  day  ;  and  the  feet  should 
he  guarded  with  uncommon  care.  Very 
frequent  ablution  of  the  whole  surface 
ct'  the  body  with  tepid  water  should  be 
ragttlaely  attended  to  during  the  use  of 

P***s»s  subject  to  coughs,  with  or 


without  pain  of  the  breast,  cannot 
sufficiently  secured  against  the  effects  < 
cold,  without  the  free  use  of  flannel 

In  Corpulency,  the  patient  shoulc 
wear  an  underwaistcoat  with  a  double 
row  of  buttons,  so  that  it  can  be  tight- 
ened or  relaxed  at  pleasure ;  this  re- 
moves the  looseness  of  the  skin,  which 
is  the  principal  cause  of  obesity. 

Cramps  of  the  legs  are  often  prevented 
or  cured  by  compression  with  tight  ban- 
dages, which  braces  or  renders  firm  the 
muscles  most  subject  to  this  painful  dis- 
order. 

In  Diarha?a  and  Dysentery,  four  or 
five  folds  of  fine  flannel,  or  a  large  piece 
of  thick  fleecy  hosiery,  ought  to  be  laid 
over  the  abdomen  ;  and  above  this  a 
flannel  bandage  should  be  bound,  ra- 
ther tight,  and  in  a  uniform  manner 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  waist  to  the 
arm  pits,  and  back  again. 

A  flannel  shirt  is  particularly  efficaci- 
ous in  some  chronical  diarhaeas,  which 
are  not  attended  with  fever,  and  in  some 
cases  it  checks  vomiting. 

Epileptic  fits,  originating  from  a  pe- 
culiar sensation  in  some  parts  of  the  legs 
and  arms,  may  be  prevented  by  a  tight 
flannel  roller  upon  these  members  as 
soon  as  it  begins,  or  before  it  has  reach- 
ed the  superior  parts  of  the  body. 

In  the  Erysipelas,  febrile  rashes,  and 
measles,  it  will  be  particularly  requisite 
to  guard  against  the  patient  living  in 
too  warm  an  atmosphere,  or  too  much 
covered  with  bed  clothes  or  thick  apparel. 

In  fevers,  one  blanket,  with  an  addi- 
tional covering  to  the  feet,  will  be  suffi- 
cient bedclothing  in  the  most  severe 
season  of  the  year. 

Every  gouty  patient  ought  to  remem- 
ber the  importance  of  keeping  the  feet 
always  dry  and  comfortably  warm  ;  but 
while  this  caution  is  observed,  the  de- 
bilitating influence  of  hot  covering 
should  be  studiously  avoided. 

Indigestion,  and  many  complaints  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  will  be  more 
effectually  removed  by  flannel  worn 
next  to  the  skin,  in  cold  weather,  than 
by  any  other  means. 

Dr.  Biddoes  knew  a  gentleman  vio- 
lently attacked  with  Influenza,  who 
tried  whether  heat  or  cold  best  agreed 
with  his  complaint.  After  going  to  bed 
he  kept  the  bed  clothes  on  him  for  half 
an  hour,  and  then  threw  off  all  but  the 
sheet  the  next  half  hour.  When  the 
bed  clothes  were  upon  him,  he  was  fe- 
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verish  ;  when  they  were  off,  he  became 
cool,  comfortable,  and  sleepy.  He 
tried  the  effect  of  heat  and  cold  repeat- 
edly, but  while  he  was  covered  only 
with  a  sheet,  he  fell  asleep  and  in  the 
morning  awakened  well,  a  little  weak- 
ness excepted,  and  had  neither  fever,  nor 
unpleasant  feelings. 

As  the  Miliary  Eruption  arises  from 
great  heat  on  the  surface  of  the  body, 
occasional  exposure  to  cool  air  and  thin 
clothing,  may  not  only  be  safely  adopt- 
ed, but  is  the  most  likely  method  of  ob- 
viating its  effects  and  preventing  its 
appearance. 

In  Mortification  of  the  extremities, 
the  parts  affected  ought  to  be  covered 
with  fine  wool,  and  wrapped  up  in  se- 
veral folds  of  flannel,  which  prevents 
the  escape  of  heat  from  the  limb. 

In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  in  weakness  of  the  back,  great 
benefit  may  be  derived  from  wrapping 
a  towel  wet  with  cold  water,  round  the 
loins,  soon  after  rising  from  bed.  This 
application  should  be  repeated  several 
times. 

Fleecy  hosiery,  or  folds  of  flannel, 
are  highly  necessary  in  local  numbness- 
es, or  incomplete  palsy,  as  there  can  be 
no  danger  in  keeping  up  a  free  flow  of 
the  perspiration. 

In  Rheumatism,  the  patient  should 
be  kept  in  the  blankets.  Flannel  rol- 
lers afford  support,  take  off  tension,  fa- 
ciliate  motion,  which  in  its  turn  pro- 
motes circulation,  and  when  applied  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  parts  af- 
fected recover  their  tone,  and  are  a  great 
auxiliary  in  promoting  the  cure  of  rheu- 
matic limbs.  Parts  that  have  for  a 
long  time  been  treated  with  bandages, 
come  at  last  to  be  covered,  when  they 
are  removed,  with  a  copious,  warm,  and 
fluid  sweat,  which  gives  a  pliancy  to  the 
skin  which  it  did  not  previously  possess. 
The  limb  also  acquires  plumpness  and 
strength,  while  other  parts  that  do  not 
admit  of  being  bandaged,  remain  ema- 
ciated and  tremulous. 

In  scarlet  fever,  the  hottest  of  all 
diseases,  excellent  effects  will  result 
from  a  free  exposure  of  the  body  to  the 
air,  therefore  very  light  clothing  is  only 
necessary. 

To  prove  the  advantage  of  very  thin 
clothing  in  small  pox,  I  shall  mention 
this  fact. — When  the  fire  at  Blandford 
happened  on  the  4th  June  1731,  up- 
wards of  150  persons  were  ill  of  the  na- 


tural small  pox.  All  these  were  carried 
into  the  fields,  where  many  of  them  re- 
mained several  days  and  night.  Beds 
were  laid  under  the  hedges,  and  arches 
of  bridges,  where  the  ground  was  dry, 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  exposure 
to  the  air,  one  person  only  died,  viz.  a 
young  man  who  was  almost  expiring 
when  he  was  removed. 

The  Chevalier  Edelcrantz  being  lia- 
ble to  sore  throats,  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover the  cause,  when  it  occurred  to  him 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  that  deli- 
cate part  of  the  body,  which  is  well  co- 
vered in  the  day  time,  should  remain 
uncovered  in  the  night,  or  much  more 
so  than  the  other  parts  which  are  well 
preserved  in  a  warm  bed.  From  that 
time,  he  used  a  thin  collar  of  fleecy  ho- 
siery in  the  night,  and  somewhat  thick- 
er when  the  complaint  reappeared, 
which  was  seldom  the  case. 

It  may  be  gratifying  to  charitable 
persons  to  mention  various  schemes  of 
benevolence  connected  with  clothing, 
for  although  splendid  dresses  and  costly 
ornaments  will  always  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  multitude,  and  often  com- 
mand external  marks  of  respect,  yet 
providing  the  helpless,  the  friendless, 
the  aged,  and  the  naked,  with  warm 
and  comfortable  clothing — is  a  peaceful 
and  pleasant  duty,  and  a  moral  orna- 
ment that  will  always  delight  the  heart, 
and  afford  one  of  the  sweetest  pleasures 
of  reflection. 

Bishop  Wilson  supplied  the  poor  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  with  corn  for  the  pro- 
duce of  their  labour.  Taylors  and  shoe 
makers  were  constantly  employed  in  his 
house,  to  make  into  garments  and  shoes 
the  cloth  and  leather  which  his  corn  had 
purchased,  and  the  aged  and  infirm  were 
supplied  according  to  their  necessities. 

Four  girls  of  Lyons,  twelve  years  old, 
formed  a  plan  of  bestowing  the  presents 
they  received  from  friends,  in  clothing 
poor  girls  of  their  own  age.  This  early 
communication  of  beneficence,  which 
then  enjoyed  in  secret,  was  discovered 
by  the  gratitude  of  those  who  were  ob- 
jects of  it,  their  society  increased,  and 
good  works  were  multiplied. 

Cloyne  being  no  better  than  a  village, 
yet  whatever  clothing  the  inhabitants 
could  manufacture,  Bishop  Berkeley 
would  have  from  no  other  place,  and  he 
chose  to  wear  ill  clothes,  and  worse  wigs, 
rather  than  suffer  the  poor  to  remain 
unemployed. 
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Mr.  Day  sent  to  most  of  his  labourers 
blankets ;  and  Mrs.  Day  aided  the  be- 
nevolent exertions  of  her  husband,  by 
employing  the  poor  in  knitting  stoc- 
kings, which  were  distributed  among 
the  workmen. 

One  of  Anthony  Benezet's  friends  re- 
lated having  seen  him  take  off  his  coat 
in  the  street,  and  give  it  to  an  almost 
naked  mendicant,  and  go  home  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  for  another  garment. 

Mr.  Hervey  preferred  clothing  the 
poor,  and  supplying  them  with  neces- 
sary articles,  on  the  best  terms,  to  giv- 
ing them  money. 

Mr.  Firmin  remitted  to  the  widow  of 
a  clergyman  the  whole  of  his  debt,  and 
endeavoured  to  procure  something  from 
others,  in  which  he  did  not  succeed  ac- 
cording to  his  wish  ;  but  he  himself 
made  her  a  present  of  a  good  Norwich 
stuff,  that  clothed  her  and  four  chil- 
dren. 


Mr.  Gauge  set  the  poor  of  St.  Sepul 
chre's  parish  (of  which  he  was  the  mi 
nister,)  to  work  at  his  own  charge.  H 
bought  hemp  and  flax  for  them  to  spin 
and  paid  them  for  their  work,  which 
when  manufactured  into  cloth,  he  sold 
as  he  could  among  his  friends,  himself 
bearing  the  whole  loss. 

Should  the  perusal  of  the  above  Es- 
say suggest  any  useful  hint  to  the  vale- 
tudinarian— should  the  latent  spark  of 
benevolence  be  roused  into  action,  and 
prompted  to  listen  to  the  tale  of  distress 
— or  should  pleasing  and  innocent  as- 
sociations be  excited  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  read  it — 1  shall  receive  a  no- 
ble recompense,  in  addition  to  the  a- 
musement  I  have  had  in  the  composi- 
tion. 

JAMES  CASSELS. 

Lancaster,  June,  1821. 


 "SOFT   MY   FRIEND,    ARREST   THE   PRESENT  MOMENTS, 

FOR  BE   ASSURED   THEY   ALL   ARE   ARRANT  TELL-TALES. 

THEY   POST   TO   HEAVEN,   AND  THERE  RECORD  THY  FOLLY  

THAT,   LIKE   A  SLEEPING,   FAITHLESS  CENTINEL, 

THOU  LET'ST  THEM  PASS  UNNOTICED,  UNIMPROVED.  COTTON." 


—  "  Hoc  est 

Vivere  bis,  vita  posse  a  prior e  frui" 

Mb.  Centinel  ! 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Franklin,  in  the 
last  volume  of  his  memoirs,  after  men- 
tioning a  rare  instance  of  self  reforma- 
tion, produced  by  reasoning  and  reflec- 
tion, concludes  the  anecdote  by  saying 
— "  this  was  a  single  instance,  and  we 
may  almost  venture  to  write  miracle 
upon  it." — It  is  indeed  a  truth  too  la- 
mentably exemplified  by  observation  and 
experience,  that  there  are  numbers  who 
"take  no  note  of  time,  but  from  its 
loss,"  and  are  apt  to  reflect  upon  it,  only 
in  proportion  as  they  enjoy  it. 

I  cannot  but  think,  that  if  every  in- 
dividual were  to  employ  the  means 
which  his  situation  affords  him,  of  bet- 
tering his  condition  by  studying  his  in- 
tellectual improvement,  he  would  find 
that  his  road  to  happiness  had  been 
impeded  by  barriers  of  his  own  uncon- 
cious  erecting.  There  is  no  com- 
plaint so  generally  repeated,  with  so 
little  cause,  as  that  the  world  is  a  war- 


fare of  misery,  unsuited  to  realize  the 
comforts  of  the  beings  that  are  placed 
in  it.  I  own,  there  are  indeed  too 
many  that  find  it  so — but  then  the  fail- 
ure in  these  examples,  lays  only  in  the 
misapplication  of  the  rule. — The  uni- 
versal parent  hath  so  disposed  the 
moral  government  of  the  world  which 
he  formed,  that  whatever  best  accords 
with  the  duty,  is  likewise  most  con- 
ducive to  the  happiness  of  his  creatures. 
Though  happiness  is  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all,  yet  an  attempt  to  secure  it, 
by  any  other  than  virtuous  means, 
were  to  chase  a  phantom  that  eludes 
the  grasp,  and  vanishes  to  airy  nothing. 

If  more  weight  were  attached  to  the 
reflection,  that  our  souls  are  immortal, 
the  distribution  of  our  time,  whilst  that 
time  is  ours,  would  strike  our  minds 
with  a  more  forcible  conviction  of  its 
importance,  than  the  generality  of  the 
world,  are  inclined  to  allow  it.  The 
future  is  not  our  own — the  present  is 
scarcely  so — but  the  past — how  sad  the 
reflection— the  past  is  fled  for  ever— 
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and  for  ever  "  mocks  our  toils"  to  recal 
it.  Of  the  past,  a  few  short  years  may 
have  been  spent  well ;  but  too  many 
have  indeed  been  spent  far  otherwise, 
and  the  sole  improvement  we  can  now 
derive  from  the  dreary  blank  behind,  is 
the  guidance  of  experience,  which  may 
teach  us  to  profit  by  the  errors  we  have 
lamented,  and  encourage  our  virtue,  by 
the  rememberance  of  pleasures  we  have 
i  felt  in  the  practice  of  it. 

They,  whose  commerce  with  the 
world  has  habituated  them  to  the  pleas- 
ing task  of  catching  "  the  living  man- 
ners as  they  rise" — must  have  observed 
a  class  of  individuals,  who  would  be 
happy  as  it  were  by  chance,  who  neg- 
lect the  various  means,  they  might  have 
improved,  and  then  repine,  if  their 
neighbours,  (with  less  advantages)  are 
happier  than  themselves. 

There  is  not  a  more  mistaken  notion 
we  can  entertain,  (and  which  indeed  we 
are  all  of  us  but  too  apt  to  cherish)  than 
this — that  if  the  retrospect  of  a  day 
present  no  good  work  to  be  proud  of, 
we  congratulate  ourselves,  that  we  have 
at  least  no  very  bad  one  to  repent  of. 
j  To  guard  against  this  sophistry,  we 
i  should  remember,  that  time  is  a  talent 
t  \  given  us  to  improve.    It  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  we  do  no  harm,  our  lives  are 
useless  blanks,  except  we  do  some  good. 
I ,  "  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire" 
— but  the  sluggard  hath  no  title  to 
,  reward. 

Man,  "the  heir  of  heaven  or  the 
»  ■  slave  of  earth,"  will  find  the  sum  total 
of  his  happiness  or  misery  in  the  cul- 
;  ture  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  it  is  by 
j  the  use  or  abuse  of  these,  he  raises 
himself  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory,  or 
i  sinks  himself  beneath  the  level  of  the 
beasts  that  perish. 

Then,  since  the  improvement  of  our 
j  time,  must  form  the  chief  source  of  en- 
joyment to  every  reflecting  mind,  it 
would  be  well  to  lose  no  opportunity 
of  retracing  our  progress  towards  the 
attainment  of  this  great  end. 

Vhe   Emperor    Titus,    finding  he 
had  spent  a  whole  day  without  doing 
ione  useful  act,  exclaimed    "  Amici, 
kiiem  perdidi."    This  was  the  confcs- 
I  sion  of  a  great  man,  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
; great  undertaking — and  happy  would 
[it  be  for  all  of  us,  if  at  the  close  of  each 
day.  the  same  conviction  renewed  the 
same  honest  resolutions  of  amendment. 
Much  has  been  said  in  favour  of  com- 


mitting to  paper,  the  transactions  of 
every  day,  as  it  affords  the  facility  of 
taking  a  retrospective  survey  of  our  own 
conduct,  with  more  exactness  than  the 
best  regulated  memory  would  ever  be 
able  to  accomplish.  Independent  of 
the  "  one  thing  needful,"  which  we 
should  have  in  view,  the  pleasure  aris- 
ing from  a  systematic  journal,  would 
more  than  amply  repay  the  little  pains 
we  might  be  at  in  keeping  it. 

"  Time  and  chance,"  says  a  great 
maxim ist,  "  happeneth  to  all,"  there- 
fore the  occupations  of  every  man's  life, 
must  surely  present  something  worth 
the  trouble  of  remembering — and  though 
the  deeds  of  the  learned  and  the  vali- 
ant, may  attract  our  observation  when 
fame  has  swollen  them  into  importance, 
yet  there  is  no  man,  (however  insigni- 
ficant.) the  memorial  of  whose  actions 
and  motives,  would  not  serve  either  as 
lessons  to  imitate,  or  cautions  to  avoid. 
It  is  chiefly  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
past,  that  we  are  best  able  to  regulate 
our  conduct  for  the  future — and  he 
must  set  a  light  value  upon  both,  who 
would  not  preserve  the  recollection  of 
the  one,  for  the  almost  certain  improve- 
ment of  the  other.  By  accustoming 
ourselves  to  write  down  the  memorial 
of  each  passing  day,  we  are  habitually 
led  to  reflect  upon  the  various  actions 
it  has  consisted  of;  and  of  all  the  means 
of  cultivating  our  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties,  perhaps  that  of  self  examina- 
tion, comes  most  strongly  reccommend- 
ed  by  wisdom  and  experience.  It  is 
no  trifle,  to  erase  one  error  from  the 
list  of  our  transgressions,  and  the  labour 
of  years  will  be  profitably  employed, 
if  it  bring  us  one  step  nearer  the  per- 
fection of  virtue  here,  or  endless  felicity 
hereafter. 

1  can  just  imagine,  Mr.  Centinel, 
that  by  this  time,  some  of  my  readers 
will  be  exclaiming — "  This  to  be  sure 
is  well  enough,  but  what  a  pitiable 
figure  would  seme  of  us  cut  in  a  jour- 
nal ! !"  Indeed,  I  am  very  much  afraid 
that  if  the  actions  and  motives  of  any 
one  of  us,  were  to  be  faithfully  recorded, 
the  history  of  a  week  would  present  a 
motley  association  of  business  and  plea- 
sures, for  men  who  jTof'rss  and  call  them- 
selves Christians  ;  and  many,  from  their 
own  detail,  would  really  think  they 
were  truly  "  fruges  cor.sumere  nati.'* 
These  follies,  however,  (not  to  desig- 
I  nate  them  by  a  severer  turn)  would,  I 
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am  persuaded,  be  rectified  by  the  rules 
I  have  just  laid  down. 

The  mis-spent  actions  of  many  a  day, 
would,  rise  like  the  shade  of  Brutus,  to 
cur  troubled  conscience  ;  and  that  man 
must  indeed  be  callous  to  every  advance- 
ment in  virtue,  who,  by  this  mode  of 
self-examination,  does  not  form  many  a 

sober  resolution  of  amendment.  

But  I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a 
beautiful  remark  from  one  of  Addison's 
Spectators,  which,  in  few  words,  con- 


tains more  excellence  than  anything  I 
ever  remember  to  have  met  with  on  the 
subject. — "  This  would  give  men  a  true 
state  of  themselves,  and  incline  them  to 
consider  seriously — what  they  are  about. 
One  day  would  rectify  the  omissions  of 
another,  and  make  a  man  weigh  all 
those  indifferent  actions,  which,  though 
they  are  easily  forgotten,  must  certainly 
be  accounted  for." 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  etc. 

ANTHONY  EVERGREEN. 


THE  CORONATION. 

**  Now,  noble  peers,  the  cause  why  we  are  met. 
It  to  determine  of  the  coronation  " 

lUchard  III. 

A  Coronation,  or  some  ceremony  e- 
quivalent  to  it,  has  been  practised  from 
the  earliest  ages.  It  is  rather  curious 
to  remark  that  nearly  all  the  ceremonial 
of  our  Coronations  at  the  present  day, 
is  copied  from  the  ancient  form  of  simi- 
lar customs.  In  the  days  of  prophecy, 
the  prophet  poured  oil  on  the  head  of 
the  intended  king.  Hence  the  origin 
of  oil  as  practised  at  the  present  day. 
The  derivation  of  this  and  several  other 
parts  of  the  ceremony  are  elegantly  il- 
lustrated by  a  sprightly  writer  in  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine. 

And,  first,  gentle  reader,  let  not  mir- 
acles astound  thee,  as  contributing  es- 
sentially to  the  dignity  of  England's 
monarch  on  this  occasion.  He  is  en- 
throned thou  knowest,  as  a  king ;  but 
when  thou  shalt  further  understand 
that  he  is  annointed  with  "  holy  oil," 
as  "kings  and  prophets  were  anoynted;" 
that  he  is  arrayed  at  the  time  of  his 
coronation,  "  as  a  bishop  that  should 
sing  mass  with  a  dalmatic  like  a  tunic 
and  a  stole  about  his  neck"  (  the  latter, 
as  some  learned  antiquaries  affirm,  "in 
imitation  of  that  the  high  priests  had, 
which  they  laid  on  their  back  of  the  sa- 
crifice when  they  led  it  to  the  altar)  and 
that  every  order  of  bishop,  priest  and 
deacon,  is  represented  in  one  part  or 
other  of  his  sacred  vestments — what 
mortal  canst  thou  suppose  to  have  mir- 
acles attend  his  steps  if  this  be  not  he  ? 
According  to  our  most  respectable  chro- 
niclers, one  prodigy  of  this  kind  furnish- 


es him  with  a  substantial  regal  seat  or 
coronation-chair;  another  with  the  form 
and  manner,  at  least,  of  his  anointing, 
if  not  with  the  identical  vessel  through 
which  the  sacred  unction  is  poured; 
while  a  third  supplies  "  the  wedding- 
ring  of  England"  with  which  he  is  mar- 
ried— symbolically,  to  the  state.  As 
thus  writeth  Peter  Langtoft — 

"  To  William  the  rede  king 

Is  gyven  the  coroun, 
At  Westmynstere  tok  he  ryng, 

In  the  abbay  of  Londoun." 

An  Irish  monarch,  we  are  told,  of  ve- 
ry credible  name,  Simon  Brech  brought 
from  Spain  the  marble  seat  of  that 
which  will  now  be  the  chair  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  (and  no  longer  the  "Eng- 
land's chair"  of  Shakspeare,  merely) 
about  TOO  years  before  the  Christian 
era ;  having  received  it  from  a  Greek, 
as  Holinshed  says,  "  the  sonne  of  Ce- 
crops,  who  builded  the  citie  of  Athens," 
and  was  contemporary  with  Moses.  It 
is  the  identical  stone,  it  is  added,  on 
which  Jacob  originally  slept  and  "pour- 
ed oil,"  at  Bethel ;  although  it  escaped 
the  patriarch  himself  on  his  second  visit 
to  that  place,  and  he  seems  to  have  con- 
secrated another.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  the  identity  and  transmission  of 
this  stone  must  be  allowed  to  involve  a 
series  of  miracles,  equal  to  any  that 
were  wrought  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Tho- 
mas a  Becket,  who  is  deeply  connected, 
however,  with  the  next  in  order.  The 
martyr,  we  know,  was  for  a  while  sent 
into  banishment  by  the  sacrilegious 
prince,  who  afterwards  instigated  bis 
murder.  Here,  at  Sens  in  France,  the 
blessed  Virgin  is  said  to  have  appeared 
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to  him,  while  at  his  devotions,  and  to 
have  presented  him  with  a  golden  eagle 
and  a  small  vial  of  stone  or  glass ;  as- 
suring him  of  the  happy  effects  which 
would  be  produced  upon  those  kings 
that  should  be  anointed  with  the  oil  it 
contained.  These  vessels  were  after- 
wards brought  to  England,  and  deposit- 
ed in  the  Tower ;  Henry  IV.  being  the 
first  prince  who  was  anointed  with  them. 
Happily,  when  the  regicides  destroyed 
the  regalia  there  deposited,  in  the  great 
rebellion,  they  left  an  inventory  of  what, 
"  according  to  order  of  Parliament," 
were  "  totallie  broken  and  defaced/'  in 
which  the  sacred  eagle  is  not  included — 
only  "a  dove  of  gould,  sett  with  stones 
and  pearle,  in  a  box  sett  with  studds  of 
silver  gilt,"  valued  at  £26.  We  fear 
the  sacred  oil  of  King  Clovis  has 
been  less  reverently  treated  by  the  re- 
gicides of  the  French  revolution — al- 
though, according  to  Menin,  the  Holy 
Spirit  itself,  "  in  the  visible  form  of  a 
dove,"  brought  it  into  the  visible  hands 
of  the  minister  ;  and  it  remained  ever 
after  undiminished,  though  constantly 
used  in  the  anointing  of  the  French 
kings,  for  900  years.  The  ring  of 
"  faith"  and  "  kingly  dignity"  was  re- 
ceived from  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
says  the  Golden  Legende  (Notary  1503,) 
through  the  hands  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. A  certain  "  fayre  old  man"  ask- 
ing alms  of  the  king,  he  presented  him 
with  a  ring,  which  he  received  with 
great  thankfulness.  Shortly  after,  two 
English  pilgrims  lost  their  way  in  the 
Holy  Land,  when  "  there  came  to  them 
a  fayre  ancient  man  wy th  whyte  heer  for 
age.  Thenne  the  olde  man  axed  theym 
what  they  were  and  of  what  regyon. 
And  they  answered  that  they  were  pyl- 
gryms  of  Englond,  and  hadde  lost  theyre 
fellyship  and  way  also.  Thenne  thys 
olde  man  comforted  theym  goodly,  and 
brought  thyem  in  to  a  fayr  cytee ;  and 
whanne  they  had  well  refreshyd  theym 
and  rested  there  alle  nyhte,  on  the 
morne,  this  fayre  olde  man  wente  with 
theym,  and  broughte  theym  in  the 
ryght  waye  agayne.  And  he  was  gladde 
to  hear  theym  talke  of  the  welfayre  and 
holynesse  of  theyre  kynge  Saynt  Ed- 
ward. And  when  he  shold  departe  fro 
theym,  thenne  he  tolde  theym  what  he 
was,  and  sayd,  /  am  Johan  the  Evange- 
list, and  saye  ye  vnto  Edward  your  kyng 
that  I  grete  hym  well  by  the  token  that 
lie  gatt  to  me,  thys  rynge,  with  hys  one 
August j  1821.— No.  XX.— Vol.  II. 


hondes."  Neither  again,  reader,  is  this 
or  any  other  ring  among  "  all  the  plate 
and  jewells"  destroyed  by  the  regicides. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  simple 
were  the  forms  of  coronations,  among 
the  rude  Gothic  nations.  Among  the 
ancient  Germans,  The  king  or  com- 
mander, who  was  chosen  by  the  people 
in  a  public  assembly,  was  placed  on  a 
shield  or  target,  and  carried  about  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  men,  while  the 
multitude  saluted  him  with  shouts  and 
applause. — In  Navarre  it  was  the  cus- 
tom that  both  the  king  and  queen,  after 
being  anointed,  should  set  their  feet  on 
a  shield  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of 
the  kingdom,  and  supported  on  six 
staves,  each  end  of  which  was  held  by 
a  nobleman.  In  this  manner  they  were 
thrice  lifted  up  before  the  high  altar  of 
the  cathedral  church.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Scandinavian  nations,  the 
Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Danes,  to  form 
a  circle  of  large  stones,  commonly 
twelve  in  number,  in  the  middle  of 
which  one  was  set  up  much  larger  than 
the  rest ;  this  was  the  royal  seat,  and 
the  nobles  occupied  those  surrounding 
it,  which  served  also  as  a  barrier  to  keep 
off  the  people  who  stood  without.  Here 
the  leading  men  of  the  kingdom  deliver- 
ed their  suffrages,  and  placed  the  elect- 
ed king  on  his  seat  of  dignity.* — The 
following  singular  customs  are  said  to 
have  been  used  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  ancient  Dukes  of  Carinthia.  Near 
the  city  of  Saint  Veit  is  a  plain  where 
the  vestiges  of  a  former  town  are  still  to 
be  seen,  and  in  a  meadow  just  by,  a 
large  stone  raised  about  two  cubits  from 
the  ground.  On  this  stone  was  placed 
a  peasant  who  enjoyed  by  descent  the 
right  of  presiding  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  dukes,  having  near  him,  on  his 
right  hand,  a  black  cow  with  a  calf,  and 
on  his  left  a  lean  and  hungry  mare ; 
the  people  of  St.  Veit,  and  a  crowd  of 
peasants,  being  assembled  around  him. 
The  duke,  in  a  countryman's  bonnet 
and  shoes,  with  a  shepherd's  crook  in 
his  hand,  drew  near  to  the  assembly, 
accompanied  by  the  senators  clad  in 


*  It  is  very  probable  that  Mayhurgh  m-ar 
Penrith  lias  been  a  place  of  this  kind.  A 
large  circle  composed  of  small  stones,  sur- 
rounds a  large  area,  in  which  is  a  hrge  stone 
meted — no  doubt  the  throne  of  many  a 
Celtic  king  ! 
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scarlet,  and  the  great  officers  bearing  | 
their  insignia.  The  man.  upon  the 
stone  seeing  the  train  come  nigh,  cried 
out — Who  is  this  that  comes  in  such 
magnificence  ?  The  people  answered, 
it  is  the  prince  of  the  country.  Is  he  a 
just  judge?  replied  the  peasant:  doth 
he  seek  the  welfare  of  the  state  ?  is  he 
of  free  condition,  worthy  of  honour,  o- 
bedient  to  the  laws,  and  a  defender  of 
the  Christian  religion  ?  They  cried,  he 
is  and  he  will  be  such.  The  peasant 
then  demanded  by  what  right  he  would 
remove  him  from  his  seat :  to  which 
the  master  of  the  duke's  court  answered, 
This  place  is  bought  for  60  deniers ; 
these  beasts  are  thine  (pointing  to  the 
cow  and  the  mare)  thou  shalt  be  cloth- 
ed in  the  garments  which  the  duke 
will  take  off,  and  thy  house  shall  be 
free  and  exempt  from  tribute.  The 
peasant  then  came  down  from  the  stone, 
gave  the  duke  a  gentle  slap  of  the 
cheek,  and  exhorting  him  to  be  a  good 
judge,  went  away  with  his  cattle.  The 
prince  then  took  his  place  on  the  stone, 
brandished  his  naked  sword,  turning  to 
every  side,  and  promised  to  judge  the 
people  with  equity.  A  peasant's  cap 
was  then  presented,  filled  with  water, 
from  which  he  was  obliged  to  drink  as 
a  mark  of  his  future  sobriety.  He  was 
then  conducted  to  the  church,  where 
he  assisted  at  divine  service  and  chang- 
ed the  peasant's  dress  for  the  ducal  ha- 
bit. After  the  feast  which  followed,  he 
returned  to  the  meadow,  in  which  a 
throne  had  been  set  up,  and  here  he 
gave  judgment  and  conferred  fiefs. 

The  ceremony  of  crowning  kings  is 
derived  from  the  Israelites.  And  the 
first  mention  of  a  crown  is  when  the 
Amalekites  brought  Saul's  crown  to 
David.  The  sceptre  appears  to  have 
preceded  the  crown.  Homer  ment'ons 
kings  with  sceptres  but  none  with 
crowns. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  account  of  the  Coronation 

Of   HIS     MAJESTY    KING-   GEOIiGE  THE 

vouutii,  but  a  cursory  sketch  is  neces- 
sary, previous  to  entering  into  an  ac- 
g  rant  of  the  celebration  of  the  day  in 
tBTs  part  of  the  country. 

'  -he  evening  of  the  18th  of  July, 
r  s  curiosity  had  been  so  highly  ex- 
eil  I'vat  all  was  animation  and  bustle. 
The  foot  guards  were  under  arms  all 
ftiVrjt ;  and  so  early  as  one  o'clook  on 
the  tamwig  of  the  19th,  these  -who  de- 


signed to  have  seats  in  the  Abbey,  be- 
gan to  approach  the  common  scene  of 
attraction.  Two  streams  of  carriages 
were  seen  moving  from  Charing  Cross, 
one  for  the  Abbey  and  one  for  the  Rail. 
As  the  grey  dawn  of  morning  advanced, 
the  scene  assumed  a  more  imposing  as- 
pect ;  but  when  the  sun  arose  in  cloud- 
less splendour,  the  glitter  of  the  pageant 
was  irresistible.  And  some  have  as- 
serted that  the  Londoners  were  as  much. 
astonished  with  the  beauty  and  novelty 
of  sun-rise,  as  with  any  part  of  the 
spectacle.  It  is  said,  that  a  rumour  ran 
through  the  crowd,  that  his  Majesty 
had  ordered  the  sun  to  rise  at  four,  in- 
tead  of  nine  or  ten  (as  it  commonly  does 
in  London)  merely  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Coronation. 

The  morning  was  ushered  in  with 
peals  of  bells  and  discharges  of  artillery. 
Towards  six  there  was  a  complete  stop- 
page about  the  Abbey  doors,  and  the 
peers  in  their  Coronation  robes  and  co- 
ronets, were  compelled  to  leave  their 
carriages,  and  work  their  devious  way 
through  the  crowd.  The  contrast  of 
ermine  robes  and  tattered  cloaks — glit- 
tering coronets  and  slouch  hats — dia- 
monds and  dirt — was  not  the  least  a- 
vnusing  part  of  the  spectacle.  As  the 
different  benches  began  to  fill  with  all  the 
wealth,  beauty,  and  fashion  of  the  me- 
tropolis, the  sight  became  irresistibly 
captivating.  The  greatest  harmony  and 
good  order  prevailed. 

Early  in  the  morning,  her  Majesty 
arrived  in  her  coach  of  state,  drawn  by 
six  bays  ;  she  drove  to  the  poet's  cor- 
ner, amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude.  But  she  was  refused  ad- 
mittance, in  any  form  except  that  of  & 
private  individual,  bearing  a  peer's  tic- 
ket. Lord  Hood  would  have  accommo- 
dated her  with  one  which  he  had,  but 
she  refused  to  enter,  unless  permitted 
to  do  so  as  a  queen.  Her  Majesty 
turned  away  amidst  the  mingled  noise 
of  applause  and  disapprobation. 

About  five,  the  Corporations  of  Lon- 
don, Dublin,  and  Oxford,  commenced 
their  procession  in  the  state  barge,  from 
the  foot  of  Blackfriar's  bridge,  the  wa- 
termen in  scarlet  liveries. 

From  this  time  till  ten,  the  time  was 
passed  in  making  arrangements  lor  the 
procession.     At  ten  precisely,  the  King 
entered  the  Hall,  and  took  his  seat  at 
i  the  head  of  the  royal  table.      He  was 
'  most  spkndidly  attired;    and  were  a 
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plume  of  ostrich  feathers,  surmounted 
by  a  black  heron's  plume.  The  diffe- 
rent officers  arranged  on  each  side  of 
the  throne.  Lord  Gwydir  laid  the 
sword  of  state  before  the  king ;  as 
also  the  curtana,  or  sword  of  mercy,  (a 
pointless  sword,)  the  two  swords  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  gold  spurs. 

Immediately  after,  the  procession  was 
formed,  and  began  to  move  at  the  sound 
of  a  signal  gun,  the  band  playing  "God 
save  the  King."  The  first  persons  vi- 
sible were  Miss  Fellowes,  the  King's 
herb- woman,  and  her  six  maids,  two 
and  two,  strewing  f  owers  on  the  blue 
cloth  of  the  platform,  out  of  large  bas- 
kets. They  were  elegantly  yet  simply 
dressed  in  white,  tastefully  decorated 
with  flowers.  Miss  Fellowes  wore,  in 
addition,  a  scarlet  mantle.  Then  came 
a  considerable  body  of  trumpeters  in 
rich  liveries ;  then  the  Aldermen  of  I 
London,  a  variety  of  law  officers  in  full  J 
costume  ;  the  Choristers  of  Westmins- 
ter (men  and  boys)  in  white  surplices  ; 
the  Choristers  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in 
ditto,  with  scarlet  mantles  ;  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  in  rich 
copes-;  the  whole  Order  of  the  Bath,  in 
very  magnificent  dresses ;  the  Judges, 
who  cut  the  most  sombre  figure  of  the 
whole  party  •  the  Privy  Councillors  ; 
the  Knights  of  the  Garter  in  full  habits 
and  collars  ;  the  Standards  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  with  Heralds.  After  these 
the  Peers  walked,  each  rank  being  di- 
vided from  the  others  both  before  and 
behind  by  Heralds.  The  Barons  came 
first,  and  wore  silver-covered  coats  of 
antique  fashion,  short  red  cloaks  hang- 
ing dev  n  behind,  white  silk  stockings, 
white  satin  shoes,  with  rosettes  for  buck- 
les ;  the  Viscounts  had  ampler  cloaks 
of  the  same  colour,  and  larger  plumes ; 
the  Earls  long  flowing  robes,  and  white 
lace  frills  covering  their  shoulders.  The 
Warquisses  and  Dukes  did  not  differ 
greatly  from  the  Earls,  having  only  a 
few  more  showy  appurtenances.  The 
Great  Officers  of  State,  with  their  in- 
signia, and  the  Archbishops,  were  next, 
•fter  which  came  the  Regalia ;  then 
the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  one  by  one, 
accompanied  by  various  Officers  at  some 
distance  on  either  side,  and  their  long 
;  purple  trains  each  borne  by  a  Gentle- 
man Usher.  The  Crown,  Sceptre,  Bi- 
ble, etc.  immediately  proceeded  the 
King,  borne  by  Bishops  and  some  high 
officers.    His  Majesty  had  a  Bishop  on 


each  side  for  a  supporter.  His  train 
was  particularly  gorgeous.  The  six  eld- 
est sons  of  peers,  carried  it,  three  on  each 
side,  holding  it  loosely  in  a  harizontal 
line,  so  that  it  sunk  in  the  middle.  It 
was  decorated  with  large  round  pieces 
of  silver.  The  king  bowed  continually 
to  the  multitude  on  both  sides.  The 
canopy  followed  at  about  eight  paces 
distance,  and  the  line  was  closed  by  a 
large  body  off  Yeomen  of  the  Guard. 
The  whole  procession  was  accompanied 
by  loud  ringing  of  bells,  and  an  irregu- 
lar kind  of  music  by  drums  and  fifes. 

Arrived  at  the  Abbey,  the  ceremony 
of  the  Coronation  commenced  with  an 
anthem  from  Psalm  exxii.  1.  5.  6.  7. 
The  Archbishop  then  demanded  the 
homage  of  the  assembly ;  on  which  they 
cried,  with  loud  and  repeated  acclama- 
tions, "  God  save  Kins;  Gecr^c  the. 
Fourth."  After  this,  the  Bible,  patena, 
and  cup,  were  placed  upon  the  altar. 
The  king  kneeled  uncovered,  and  made 
his  first  oblation,  which  was  laid  on  the 
altar,  by  the  archbishop.  The  Com- 
munion service  was  then  read,  with  the 
gospels,  epistles,  etc.  appointed  for  the 
occasion  ;  and  a  sermon  preached  from 
2  Samuel  xxiii.  3.  4.  When  the  ser- 
mon was  ended,  the  archbishop  admi- 
nistered the  coronation  cath  to  the  king, 
in  the  usual  manner.  (See  Lonsdale 
Magazine,  vol  i.  page  410.)  The  choir 
then  sung  Veni  Creator  Spiritus,  and 
the  archbishop,  having  repeated  the  ap- 
propriate prayers,  anointed  the  king 
with  the  consecrated  oil.  The  king 
was  then  invested  with  the  spurs  ami 
sword,  armil,  and  royal  robe,  and  had 
the  orb  anel  ring  delivered  to  him.  The 
archbishop  then  placed  the  crown  on 
the  King's  head,  the  choir  singing  Te 
Deum.  He  was  then  raised  into  the 
throne,  and  the  peers  did  homage  to  the 
King,  and  the  Treasurer  threw  money 
among  the  people.  His  Majesty  after- 
wards received  the  sacrament,  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  coronation  office  being  performed, 
the  King  presented  his  crown  to  the 
archbishop,  and  retired  to  be  disrobed. 

The  Coronation  being  thus  ended, 
the  procession  returned  to  Westminster 
Hall.  The  King's  guards,  who  lined 
the  platfoim  on  each  side,  had  taken  up 
a  number  of  women  behind  them  from 
the  crowd,  in  order  to  accommodate 
them  with  a  view  of  the  procession. 
And  an  amusing  contrast  was  afforded 
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by  the  prancing  of  the  horses,  the  ter- 
rors of  the  women,  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  procession.  At  four  o'clock  the 
King  returned  to  the  Hall,  where  he 
was  received  with  the  most  lively  accla- 
mations of  applause.  The  Banquet  was 
served  up  with  the  greatest  splendour ; 
and  was  by  far  the  most  imposing  spec- 
tacle of  the  day.  Mr.  Dymoke,  the 
Champion,  then  approached,  between 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Depu- 
ty Earl  Marshal,  attired  in  a  glittering 
suit  of  steel  armour.  Having  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet,  and  no  one  having  1 
accepted  the  challenge,  his  Majesty  drunk 
the  champion's  health,  who  received 
the  cup  and  departed.  After  the  din- 
ner was  finished,  a  variety  of  healths 
was  drunk,  amidst  the  loud  and  gratu- 
latovy  shouts  of  "  God  save  the  King" — 
"God  bless  the  King" — etc.  On  the  pro- 
posal of  his  Majesty's  health,  and  three 
times  three,  the  Lord  Chancellor  ob- 
served that  tiie  health  of  a  common  in- 
dividual was  honoured  with  three  times 
three,  his  Majesty's  ought  to  be  accom- 
panied with  nine  times  vine  !  "When 
the  royal  guests  retired,  the  crowd  rush- 
ed to  the  table,  each  anxious  to  procure 
some  memento  of  the  day  : — this  is  ap- 
propriately termed  the  scramble. 

In  the  preparation  for  the  Corona- 
tion, there  were  used  (i0,000  square  feet 
of  wood — in  erecting  stages,  etc.  for  the 

spectators,  SO^OOO  matting  for  the 

platform,  etc.  14,000  yards. 

In  order  to  render  the  day  as  pleasing 
as  possible  to  the  public,  every  variety 
of  amusement  was  contrived  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  parts  of  the  spectacle.  About 
noon  a  most  magnificent  balloon  ascend- 
ed from  the  Green  Park  :  and,  from  the 
clearness  of  the  day,  was  seen  to  an  im- 
mense height.  In  Hyde  Park  there 
was  a  boat-race  on  the  Serpentine  river ; 
and  a  car  drawn  by  artificial  white  ele- 
phants. All  the  theatres  were  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  gratis. — At  night, 
fireworks  were  both  splendid  and  nu- 
merous :  and  a  partial  but  tasteful  illu- 
mination of  the  Metropolis,  gave  a  pleas- 
ing conclusion  to  the  enjoyments  of  the 
day. 

Wc  are  sorry  to  add,  that  part  of  the 
mob  which  followed  the  Queen,  dis- 
graced themselves  by  committing  out- 
rages on  the  houses  of  obnoxious  indi- 
viduals. It  was  remarked  they  went 
through  the  operation  of  breaking  win- 
dows with  a  coolness  and  deliberation, 


which  would  have  honoured  a  better 
cause. — The  arrival  of  the  military  ter- 
minated their  destructive  employment. 

It  was  not  in  London  alone  that  the 
19th  of  July  was  observed  with  every 
mark  of  attention  and  respect ;  but  all 
through  the  country.  Scarcely  a  toAvn 
or  village  in  the  kingdom  failed  in  tes- 
tifying its  loyalty  on  this  important  oc- 
casion. 

Kirkby  Lonsdale.  Few  places  ex- 
pressed so  much  apathy  at  this  event, 
as  our  own  town ;  yet  we  had  some- 
thing to  do.  A  subscription  of  £17 
was  raised  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  W. 
Craston  and  Mr.  J.  Grundy,  which 
was  distributed  in  ale,  bread,  and 
tea,  at  the  houses  of  the  poorer  part 

of  the  inhabitants.  Independent  of 

this  public  testimony  of  attachment  to 
the  House  of  Brunswick,  several  indi- 
viduals stood  spiritedly  forward,  W. 
W.  C.  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Casterton  Hall, 
prepared  a  plentiful  supper  of  roast 
beef,  plumb-pudding  and  ale,  for  about 
160  persons.  This  was  served  up  on 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Hall,  about 
eight  in  the  evening.  The  Brotherly 
Band  playing  national  airs  during  the 
repast.     The  Rev.  W.  C.  Wilson  did 

the  honours  of  the  table.  Mrs. 

Gathorne  treated  the  whole  of  her 
neighbourhood  with  an  excellent  din- 
ner at  the  Talbot  Inn.  Mr.  Doc- 
tor Pearson  regaled  all  his  tenants  and 
neighbours  with  a  ccinfo?  :able  cup  of 
tea,  in  his  beautiful  garden  on  Lune 
Bank — concluding  with  "  God  save  the 

King"  in  full  chorus,  by  the  Band.  

Several  others,  it  is  said,  treated  their 

tenants  on  this  occasion.  But  by 

far  the  most  spirited  and  elegant  com- 
I  pliment  to  the  day  was  the  treat  given 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dobson  and  Mr.  Pi- 
card.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Fairbank 
sat  down  about  five  o'clock  to  tea,  in  a 
field  near  the  Lune,  accompanied  by  the 
Brotherly  Band.  When  tea  was  finished, 
the  company  stood  up  to  a  lively  coun- 
try dance  on  the  green,  which  was  led 
off' by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haygarth  and  Mrs. 
Picard,  and  kept  up  with  the  utmost 
spirit,  till  the  flowing  tankards  of  mull- 
ed ale  invited  to  a  cessasion.  It  has 
seldom  been  our  fortune  to  witness  a 
more  delightful  scene  than  this. — The 
cheerful  urbanity  of  the  two  donors, 
quickly  inspired  the  company  with  a 
corresponding  gaiety  ;  and  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  that  they  all  felt  themselves 
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hibited  in  various  parts  of  the  town  ; 
and  the  bells  rang  merrily  during  the 
day.  At  nine,  1400  children  were 
breakfasted  in  their  respective  school- 
rooms— a  most  interesting  spectacle. 
At  eleven  the  procession  commenced, 
consisting  of  the  Light  infantry,  the 
Lancaster  Union  Band  the  chil- 
dren from  the  different  schools  with 
banners — the  chapel  and  church  war- 
dens— the  clergy — the  mayor  and  cor- 
poration— gentlemen  of  the  town  and 

neighbourhood  Freemasons  with  an 

blematical  flag — Lancashire  militia — 
societies,  trades,  workwen,  ten  a  breast 
— Light  infantry  closed  the  procession. 
They  paraded  the  principal  parts  of  the 
town,  occasionally  singing  "God  save 
the  King."  Above  5000  lbs.  of  meat 
were  distributed  among  the  labouring 
poor  :  about  1000  workmen  were  provid- 
ed with  a  plentiful  dinner  and  ale.  At 
three  o'clock,  the  gentlemen  sat  down 
to  dinner  at  the  Town  Hall,  where  a 
number  of  loyal  and  constitutional 
songs  and  toasts  gave  a  zest  to  the 
meeting.  In  the  evening  was  a  ball 
informed  that  ample  preparations  were  j  attended  by  240  persons,  where  dancing 


at  home.  It  is  a  sight  we  could  wish 
to  see  again — though  not  upon  a  similar 
occasion. 

Cartmel. — The  day  was  ushered  in 
■with  the  ringing  of  hells ;  about  20 
flags  were  hoisted  on  the  old  church, 
which  had  a  good  effect.  Twenty  gen- 
tlemen sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner, 
at  the  Cavendish  Arms.  Mr.  Charnock 
in  the  chair.  A  number  of  loyal  and 
constitutional  toasts  was  drunk,  with 
the  greatest  cordiality.  Plenty  of  ale 
was  served  at  the  cross,  to  the  public. 
And  other  means  were  contrived  to  make 
the  rejoicing  universal. 

Ulversion. — Few  places  exceeded  LT- 
verston  on  this  joyous  day.  The  chil- 
dren belonging  to  the  Sunday  schools 
paraded  the  street,  along  with  the 
Friendly  Societies,  and  the  Yeomanry 
Cavalry,  in  their  full  uniform.  A  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner ; 
and  ample  provision  was  made  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  poor.  We  are  sorry 
we  have  not  been  favoured  with  any 
particulars  of  the  proceedings  here. 
Hawkshead. — We  have  merely  been 


made  for  giving  due  splendour  to  the 
dav. 


was  kept  up  with  spirit  till  nearly 
I  morning.     With  a  proper  feeling  for 


Kendal.  The  day  was  kept  with  i  the  hardships  of  others,  the  debtors  and 


every  possible  honour  and  respect.  The 
bells  rung  all  the  day.  A  handsome 
flag  was  hoisted  on  the  town-hall. 
The  yeomanry  cavalry  had  a  grand  field 
day  ;  and  numbers  assembled  to  witness 
the  firing  of  the  feu  de  joie.  A  splen- 
did dinner  was  prepared  and  well  at- 


pnsoners  m  the  castle  were  provided 
with  a  plentiful  dinner  and  ale.  And 
the  inhabitants  of  the  workhouse  were 
not  overlooked  in  the  general  joy. — 
These  two  last  are  certainly  the  most 
splendid  parts  of  the  rejoicing. 

Cocke rham  The  bells  were  rung 


ded  at  the  town-hall.     Loyal  toasts  j  and  flags  hoisted ;  ale  was  distributed 

mong  the  poor ;  a  dinner  given  to  the 
The  j  children  of  the  surday  school,  by  Jamc9 
Clarke,  Esq.  of  the  Laund,    And  every 
manifestation  of  joy,  which  so  small  a 
place  could  exhibit. 

Hirtton  and  Borwick.  Even  these 

small  villages  set  an  example  worthy 
of  imitation  by  larger  towns.  The 
children  and  working  people  were  re- 
galed with  good  English  fare ;  and 
paraded  through  both  villages.  "  God 
save  the  King"  was  sung  with  great 
glee;  and  his  Majesty's  health  drunk 
with  four  times  four. 

Preston.  This  town  was  behind 

none  in  its  manifestations  of  loyalty. 
Nearly  3.500  children  dined  in  the 
Market  Place — what  a  gratifying  sight! 
The  dinner  consisted  of  roast  beef  and 
plum-pudding ;  and  each  had  a  pot  of 
ale.    The  pots  were  made  for  the  occa- 


and  constitutional  and  national  songs 
gave  hilarity  to  the  flying  hours 
Hall   was   tastefully    decorated  with 

wreathes  of  oak  and  laurel  "  Non 

nobis  Domine"  was  sung  in  good  style  ; 
as  well  as  "  God  save  the  King,"  the 
Coronation  anthem,  etc.  The  scholars 
of  the  national  school  were  plenteously 
entertained  ;  and  several  other  parties 
enjoyed  the  festivities  of  the  day.  But 
the  most  honourable  part  of  the  rejoicing 
was  an  excellent  dinner  and  ale,  given 
by  order  of  the  Mayor,  to  the  prisoners  in 
the  House  of  Correction. — "  I  was  sick 
and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me." 

Lancaster. — This  town,  ever  prompt 
in  the  calls  of  loyalty,  was  one  of  the 
foremost  in  testifying  its  feelings  on  this 
auspicious  day.  '  £360  were  subscribed 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  coro- 
nation here.  A  number  of  flags  was  ex- 
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sion,  with  a  likeness  of  the  King  on 
one  side,  which  were  given  to  the  chil- 
dren to  carry  home.  All  business  was 
suspended.  A  grand  procession  took 
place,  consisting  of  the  corporation — 
the  gentlemen  of  the  town — the  Militia 
— the  freemasons— and  the  different 
handicrafts — six  coaches  ani  six  closed 
the  procession. 

Milnihorpe*-  There  was  a  grand 

field  day  of  the  Burton  and  Milnthorp 
yeomanry  cavalry,  who  partook  of  a 
plentiful  dinner  at  Dallam  Tower. 

Penrith. — The  bells  rung  during  the 
day  ;  the  yeomanry  cavalry  assembled, 
marched  into  the  market  place,  and  were 
regaled  with  a  supply  of  ale.  Capt. 
llasell  delivered  an  appropriate  address, 
and  proposed  the  health  of  George  the 
fourth,  with  four  times  four.  A  large 
company  dined  at  the  New  Crown  Inn; 
and,  at  night,  a  splended  ball  took  place 
at  the  George  Assembly  Room. 

From  the  very  short  time  which  e- 
lapsed  between  the  coronation,  and 
putting  this  sheet  to  the  press,  it  was 
impossible  to  procure  more  particulars  ; 
but  we  are  happy  to  understand,  from 
the  preparations  that  were  made  for  the 
day,  that  honest  John  Bull,  is  still  a 
staunch  loyalist. 


THE  MARINE  VELOCIPEDE. 


Mr.  Kent,  the  ingenious  inventor  of 
the  marine  velocipede,  has,  we  under- 
stand, scarely  met  with  that  degree  of 
encouragement,  which  his  invention 
merits.  A  recent  number  of  the  Ka- 
leidoscope says  that  he  has  been  exhi- 
biting at  Liverpool ;  but  the  clumsiness 
of  the  machine,  takes  away  much  of 
this  novel  conveyance.  cf  It  appears," 
says  the  Editor,  "  to  be  the  work  of  an 
artist  who  has  never  aspired  beyond  the 


manufacture  of  a  horse  shoe,  or 
plough  share.    The  whole  of  the  tackle 
(iron  rods,  chain  stirrups,  etc.)  weighs 
forty  pounds,  which  is  about  twent; 
pounds  more  than  under  skilful  manage 
raent  might  be  made  to  answer  the  end 
with  the  advantage  too  of  superior  neat- 
ness.   The  floats  are  so  very  bulky  also 
that  the  spectator  cannot  feel  any  thin 
approaching  to  surprise,  to  see  a  m 
buoyed  up  by  means  of  three  air  vessels, 
any  one  of  which  appears  competent  to 
the  office."     He  adds  however  that  the 
liberal  encouragement  he  has  met  with 
in  Liverpool,  has  induced  him  to  con- 
struct another  upon  a  lighter  and  more 
simple  plan. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal,  accom- 
panied by  a  correct  wood  cut,  will  ena- 
ble the  reader  fully  to  comprehend  the 
nature  and  method  of  Mr.  Kent's  walk- 
ing on  water. 

An  exhibition  improperly  called  walk- 
ing on  water,  has  been  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Kent.  The  apparatus  which  he 
uses  is  represented ;  where  a.  b.  c.  are 
hollow  tin  cases  of  the  form  of  an  ob- 
long hemispheroid,  connected  together 
by  three  iron  bars,  at  the  meeting  of 
which  is  a  seat  for  the  exhibitor. 
These  cases,  filled  with  air,  of  such  a 
magnitude  that  they  can  easily  support 
his  weight ;  and  as  a.  b.  and  a.  c.  are 
about  ten  feet,  and  b.  c.  about  eight 
feet,  he  floats  very  steadily  upon  the 
water,  the  feet  of  the  exhibitor  rests 
on  stirrups,  and  he  attaches  to  his  shod 
by  leather  belts,  two  paddles,  cl.  I 
which  turn  round  a  joint  when  he 
brings  his  foot  forward  to  make  the 
stroke,  and  keep  a  vertical  position 
when  he  draws  it  back  against  the  re- 
sisting water :  by  the  alternate  action 
of  his  feet,  he  is  enabled  to  advance  at 
the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour. 


PALM  SUNDAY. 
Eo  l!)c  JStoitot  of  tije  Honsteale  jHagajinc, 
Sir, 

I  recollect  a  long-winded,  but  a  short- 
tongued  neighbour  of  mine,  \vho  had  a 
brown  spotted  pointer  bitch,  who  con 
monly  described  the  quadruped  in  tl 
following  enigmatical  manner:  " It's 
a  bown  dog,  and  nit  a  hown  dog  vaida  ; 
— it's  a  gay  dog,  an  nit  a  gay  dog  naida; 


PALM  SUNDAY. 
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an  a  gay  dog  tu."  Much  in  the  same 
manner  does  ray  intelligent  friend,  a 
Natlander,  chuse  to  puzzle  me  with  his 
paradoxes.  "  He  is  a  Birminghamer, 
and  not  a  Birminghamer  neither; — a 
Natlander,  and  not  a  Natlander  neither ; 
— and  a  Natlander  too. 

I  will  however  leave  the  solution  of 
fhis  enigma  to  those  casuists,  whom 
Butler  describes  as  being 


aide 


To  lell  if  Adam  had  a  navel," 

and  follow  him  through  the  wilderness 
of  his  arguments. 

I  very  willingly  grant  that  the  Jews 
had  a  number  of  ceremonies ;  and  shall 
not  seek  confirmation  from  Exodus, 
Kings,  St.  John,  or  Josephus,  because 
these  writers  have  not  said  one  word 
about  Palm  Fair  at  Natland.  Nelson 
explains  the  Fasts — the  Methodists  hold 
watch  nights — Dugdale  was  a  learned 

man  fairs  were    originally  held  in 

church-yards  there  is  Bartholemew 

fair  at  London — etc.  etc.  But  all  this 
.is  foreign  to  the  argument.  It  does  not 
prove  that  Natland  Palm  Fair  was  de- 
rived from  the  Jewish  vigils,  or  that 
[it  was  kept  in  honour  of  any  patron 
saint. 

In  looking  over  a  Natlander's  letter, 
I  cannot  but  regret, 

"That  one  wlio  wriies  so  well  should  ever 
write  in  vain." 

but  he  certainly  has  made  some  errors. 
[iThere  never  was  a  monastery  at  Pres- 
I  ton  Patrick.  The  sly  son  of  Gospatrick, 
[•knew  it  was  easier  to  remove  the  plan 

than  the  Abbey  to  Shap,  and  therefore 
f  very  wisely  built  it  at  the  latter  place, 
I  ivhich  spared  him  the  trouble  of  trans- 
:  porting  the  abbey  (like  another  Loretto) 
j  ;o  Shap. 

Kad  the  Natlander's  eyes,  instead  of 
ruarding  him  against  posts,  sometimes 
ed  him  into  the  company  of  an  intelli- 
'  ;ent  Catholic,  he  would  easily  have 
earned  the  real  origin  of  Palm  fair, 
vithout  having  recourse  to  vigils  and 
aint  days.  He  will  probably  recollect 
•omething  about  Our  Saviour's  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  when  the  multitude  scatter- 
d  Palm  branches  in  the  way.  In  the 
Jatholic  church  every  important  event 
n  Our  Saviour's  life  had  a  holiday  ap- 
>ointed  to  commemorate  it.  Thus  came, 
hristmas  day,  the  Epiphany,  Lent, 
'aim  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  Easter  day, 


Ascension  day,  etc.  These,  though  all 
equally  holy,  are  differently  solemnized. 
Palm  Sunday  is  properly  a  feast  day. 
On  that  day  the  Catholic  clergy  present 
certain  of  their  communicants  v.iih  a 
beautiful  little  cross,  made  of  coloured 
paper  or  narrow  ribbon,  in  chequer 
work.  These  are  called  Pafots.  and  are 
made  by  the  Catholic  ladits  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  the  custom  to  present 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  with  each  one 
of  these  Pahyis  on  the  first  Palm  Sunday- 
after  confirmation.  "When,  therefore, 
all  the  young  people  were  met  to  receive 
their  palms,  a  fair,  in  former  times,  was 
actually  formed.  We  know  too,  that 
the  solemnity  of  the  Sabbath  commenc- 
ed at  six  on  the  Saturday  evening  and 
ceased  at  six  on  the  Sunday  evening. 
Nothing  therefore  prevented  the  young 
folks,  after  chapel  time,  from  having  a 
cheerful  glass  and  a  merry  dance.  I 
grant  that  all  the  high  festivals  of  the 
church  were  kept  in  this  loose  manner ; 
but  1  deny  that  Palm  Sunday  originat- 
ed from  either  vigil  or  patron  saint-day. 

As  the  Natlander  has  been  so  very 
obliging  as  to  explain  many  things  un- 

|  connected  with  Palm-fair,  I  will  follow 
his  example — for  we  all  love  to  copy  the 

manners  of  the  great.  Our  Saviour 

was  born  during  the  night,  therefore 
mould  candles  are  generally  burnt  at 
Christmas. — Shrove-tide  is  so  called  be- 
cause the  Catholics  have  their  general 
confession  at  that  time  :  the  word  shrive 
signifies  to  confess,  and  shrove,  conftss- 

|  ed  ;  Shrove-tide  therefore  means  Con- 

!  fession  time.  To  omit  confession  at 
Shrovetide  is  equivalent  to  excommuni- 

j  cation.  Twelfth  cakes  originated  in 

that  day  being  kept  in  memory  of  Our 

|  Lord's  Circumcision;  and  presents  were 

I  sent  to  children  on  that  day  to  remind 
them  that  it  was  equivalent  to  the  day 
of  baptism  among  us.  That  being  con- 
sidered the  most  important  day  of  his 
childhood,  the  twelfth  day  continues 
the  greatest  holiday  among  children  in 
the  Metropolis. 

But  the  Natlander  is  growing  tired, 

i  and  feels  anxious  to  examine  Dugdale 
and  Nelson  to  see  if  these  things  be  true. 
I  therefore  leave  him  with  an  assurance, 

I  that  1  have  neither  intention  nor  abili- 
ties.to  write  myself  "popular,"  and 
am  quite  content  to  live  and  die 


a  covbecw;: 


July  9th,  1S21. 
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ET-CETERA. 
Co  tf)c  IStottor  of  lije  JIonsfDalciHagajme. 
Sir, 

There  is  a  personage  in  English 
literature,  who  seldom  fails  to  make  his 
appearance  in  the  generality  of  our 
works,  whether  those  of  the  philoso- 
pher, the  historian,  the  novelist,  the 
poet,  or  even  the  editors  of  our  national 
press ;  indeed,  a  publication  would  be 
deemed  incomplete  where  it  to  appear 
without  his  august  presence,  so  great 
a  value  is  set  upon  him  by  all  classes  of 
society ;  he  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  an 
author,  the  attendant  satellite  of  genius, 
the  whipper-in  of  the  literary  race- 
course. That  the  name  of  this  charac- 
ter may  no  longer  be  kept  secret  by  me, 
from  your  readers,  I  beg  with  the 
greatest  deference  to  observe,  that  it  is 
that  of — "  Et-cetera  !  !  !  "  or,  as  more 
laconically  written,  "  ^c* 

To  illustrate  this  case  more  fully,  1 
shall  give  a  few  examples  of  the  sur- 
prising ubiguity  which  marks  the  ex- 
traordinary individual  I  am  treating  of, 
and  leave  it  to  you  to  judge  whether  he 
nust  not  be  of  some  eminence  in  Great 
Britain.  Is  there  a  grand  review  ?  the 
ke  of  York,  attended  by  "  &c." 
though  I  have  not  been  able  to  disco- 
ver the  rank  which  the  latter  holds  in 
the  army,  perhaps  that  of  aide  de 
camp,)  is  highly  gratified  with  the 
order  and  dicipline  of  the  troops  ;  does 
the  title-page  attract  our  attention  ?  we 
find  the  author  has  written  an  enter- 
taining volume  or  two,  called  "  &c. 
&c."  is  a  magnificent  rout  given  ?  we 
may  always  see  this  fastidious- formed 
creature.  He  is  to  be  found  either  in  the 
busy  haunts  of  the  city,  or  in  the  se- 
clusion of  the  country,  a  constant  mem- 
ber of  the  highest  circles,  and  of  the 
most  plebeian  revelling :  and  the  theatre 
often  boasts  of  having  my  Lord  Such- 
a-one,  the  Duke  of  So-and-so,  and 
our  friend  "  &c."  among  a  crowded 
and  fashionable  audience,  when  we  find 
that  he  has  been  taken  to  Bow-Street 
that  very  morning,  along  with  Jack 
R.  and  James  T.  for  picking  pockets  ! ! ! 
— He  pokes  his  nose  into  every  corner, 
from 

"  The  liigh  palace  (o  the  dirty  hovt  1!" 

In  short,  he  seems  to  be  possessed  of 
the  famous  wishing-cap  which,  in  days 
of  yore,  alike  graced  the  head,  and 


trasported  the  body  of  the  renowned 
Fortunatus !  He  frequents  bible  so- 
cieties, or  gambling  nouses ;  masqu- 
radts  or  methodist  chapels:  conversa- 
ziones, or  common  halls ;  Tattersalls, 
or  the  Tabernacle  ! !  !  He  is  mention- 
ed among  the  arrivals  at  our  watering- 
places,  and  as  regularly  is  he  transport- 
ed among  the  departures  for  Botany 
Bay  !  !  ! 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  describe 
the  manifest  situations  in  which  "  ike." 
is  to  be  found,  I  shall  conclude  this 
article  by  requesting  the  favour  of  some 
of  your  numerous  correspondents  to 
give  to  the  public  any  more  curious  and 
interesting  information  respecting  this 
multifarious  and  almost  inconceivable 
personage,  when  they  shall  have  had 
sufficient  time  to  satisfy  themselves  of 
the  truth  of  my  assertions. 

BASIL. 

Kendal,  20th  June,  1821. 

A  LETTER 

From  Thoracis  Ashburn  of  Sussanna, 
Clermont  County,  State  of  Ohio,  in  tht 
United  States  of  America,  to  Thomas 
Cragg,  of  Wyersdale,  near  Lancaster,  in 
Old  England. 

Sussanna,  7th  of  2d  month,  1821. 
Dear  and  much  respected  Cousin, 

I,  like  thyself,  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  my  partner ;  and  had  lef.  a 
parcel  of  small  children,  which  I 
could  see  no  means  of  supporting  in 
England.  Having  by  the  change  of 
the  times,  lost  the  most  of  my  property, 
I  had  to  begin  a  very  severe  plan  here. 
After  looking  round  for  some  weeks, 
not  knowing  what  end  to  begin  at,  I 
set  in  to  work  with  a  man  of  the  name 
of  John  Wilson,  from  Woodplumpton. 
We  joined  at  a  small  boat,  and  went  and 
brought  down  stone  for  walling.  We 
got.  them  in  the  water  ;  so  that  having 
to  stoop  down  in  the  water  to  take  hold 
of  them  after  we  hid  broke  them  up. 
I  was  wet  every  day  over  my  shoulders 
for  3  months.  We  then  got  a  can 
made  (the  Second  in  Cincinnati)  anc 
took  the  stone  to  the  place  of  building 
a  part  of  which  Ave  laid  ourselves  am 
kept  the  masons  supplied.  And,  alvay; 
having  a  shovd  handy,  1  could  at  i 
moment's  warning,  cart  gravel,  sand 
or  earth  for  any  that  would  ask  anc 
pay. 
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My  mother  was  not  able  to  cook  and 
wash  for  my  family  ;  and  hiring  being 
dear  here,  I  had  to  take  me  a  wife,  on 
the  last  evening  of  the  year  1805.  On 
the  4th  day  of  1st  month  1806,  I  in 
company  with  a  Yorkshire  man,  pur- 
chased 80  acres  of  Land,  near  the  town. 
We  worked  together  two  years,  till  we 
had  paid  for  it.  We  then  divided  it. 
1  bought  the  land,  for  the  sake  of  the 
stone  that  was  in  the  river  hills  and 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  We 
both  of  us  followed  taking  walling 
stones  and  lime  (from  the  waste  stones) 
to  town.  I  followed  the  business  for 
ten  years,  but  burning  with  wood  one 
has  to  watch  it  both  night  and  day 
(the  longer  I  staid  at  Cincinnati  the 
more  work  I  had)  I  was  abliged  to  give 
it  up,  and  move  off;  as  1  found  it  too 
hard  for  me.  My  common  day's  work, 
when  I  had  time,  was  to  load  180  Bush- 
els into  the  carts  (I  kept  two)  I  had 
both  to  fill  the  measure  and  put  into  the 
carts.  The  town  coming  too  near  me 
I  thought  it  best  to  clear  out.  I  gave 
400  Dollars  for  my  land  and  when  they 
offered  me  8,000  Dollars  for  it  I,  being 
tired  of  my  business,  could  not  with- 
stand the  temptation. 

I  purchased  a  farm  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  20  miles  above  Cincinnati,  on 
the  Ohio  side,  for  which  I  paid  down, 
on  the  day  I  bought  it,  10,000  Dollars, 
1  moved  to  it  5  years  ago,  and  intend  to 
continue,  it  being  a  very  healthful  and 
a  proper  situation,  I  laid  off  a  town  on 
one  corner  of  it.  The  whole  that  I 
bought  was  875  Acres.  It  was  mostly 
in  woods ;  but  the  wood  thereon,  will 
clear  and  fence  it. 


Times  here  are  pretty  hard.  Money 
is  now  scarce.  Flour  (of  which  we 
have  now  according  to  my  opinion  three 
year's  supply)  is  only  about  150  Cents, 
per  Cwt.  Pork  2^  Cents — Butter  8  or 
10  Cents  per  lb.  Money  is  scarce,  and 
trade  dull  but  all  have  enough  to  eat. 
Sheep  2  dollars  each. 

This  County,  when  I  came  to  Ame- 
rica, had  not  more  than  3  farms  in  it ; 
and  it  is  now  as  thick  settled  as  many 
farming  parts  of  England. 

Corn  is  now  25  Cents.  Wheat,  Rye,  and 
Barley  50  and  under,  Oats  are  com- 
monly about  same  price  as  Indian  corn 
Turnips,  Apples,  Potatoes,  about  the 
same  as  Wheat  per  Bushel,  During  the 
late  war,  trade  was  so  good  and  money 
so  plentiful,  that  they  made  ten  times 
as  many  Banks  as  they  needed,  which 
brought  such  a  quantity  of  Speculators, 
that  now,  as  trade  is  dull  especially  for 
our  produce  abroad,  that  the  bankers 
and  the  speculators  are  eating  each  o- 
ther. 

You  have  kept  up  pretty  much  of  a 
fuss  about  your  Queen,  and  your  poli- 
tical meetings,  last  year,  to  very  little 
purpose.  We  are  as  much  interested 
about  your  Queen  as  you  are.  I  think 
the  D — 1  never  got  so  much  hold  of  pe- 
pie  as  at  this  time.  I  come  over  i 
will  not  interfere  in  any  respect  with 
political  affairs. 

Census  of  Cincinnati. — In  1805,  500.— 
In  1810,  2540.— In  1820,  9870. 

There  are  in  this  Township  at  pre- 
sent, 2,721  Inhabitants,  This  County 
contains  11  townships  ;  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Inhabitants  is  15,820. 

THOMAS   ASH  BURN. 


SOUTRA  FELL: 

A  VISIONARY   TALE   OF  THE   SCOTCH  REBELLION. 

^Immediately  before  the  last  Scotch  rebellion,  a  wonderful  ~  Phenomenon  ap- 
peared on  the  side  of  Soutrafell,  which  much  astonished  the  rustics  of  the  vale. 
On  a  part  of  the  hill,  so  steep  that  no  human  foot  could  tread,  were  seen  troops 
advancing  and  retreating,  horse  and  foot  soldiers  performing  different  military 
evolutions.      The  apparition  made  its  appearance  just  before  sunset;  and 

the  consternation  of  the  whole  country  was  indescribable.  It  was  however 

discovered  afterwards,  to  have  been  the  rebels  exercising  on  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland,  whose  movements  had  been  reflected  by  some  fine  transparent  vapour, 
snmlar  to  the  Fata  Morgana,  (see  vol.  I.  page  345.)— An  intelligent  correspondent 
Has  hnely  illustrated  this  optical  illusion,  in  conformity  with  the  popular  belief 
August,  1821.— No.  XX.— Vol.  II.  QQ  1  ¥  ' 
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of  the  lake  villagers ; — ^liat  it  really  was  a  presentiment  of  the  Scotch  rebellion  ; 

an;l  that  the  horrors  of  the  final  battli  were  depicted  in  a  prophetic  manner.  - 

With  this  explanation,  we  are  confident  that  the  following  poem  will  be  read  with 
a  degree  of  interest,  by  our  well  informed  readers,  which  ordinary  articles  are  in- 
capable of  exciting. — Ed.]] 

Vel  Dominus  rerum  vel  tanti  funeris  Ceres.  Lucan. 


While  yet  I  gazed  on  Soutra's  fell, 
A  sight  appeared,  (I  live  and  tell!) 
Strange,  ominous,  and  yet  obscure, 
But  fate  has  wrought  the  vision  sure ; 
Too  soon  explained,  it  bodes  no  good, 
But  desolation  marks,  and  blood. 
I  saw  at  once  in  full  career 
Equestrian  troops  dire-armed  appear, 
Descending  swift  the  mountain's  steep — 
No  earthly  steed  could  footstep  keep ; 
Yet  many  hundreds  were  their  might. 
The  glitt'nng  stars  revealed  the  sight — 
Lightnings,  forbidding  to  conceal, 
Burst,  'midst  drawn  swords  and  helmets 
steel. 

On  me  when  burst  their  dreadful  gleam 
Faint  my  sunk  soul  emits  a  scream ; 
And  Walter  Selby  thus  began — 
(Walter  still  less,  or  more  than  man) 
Shouting  till  ev'ry  echo  round 
The  mountain  nymphs  appalled  resound: 

"  Saw  ever  man  such  gallant  sight  ? 
a  thousand  steeds  on  Soutra's  height, 
■3Us  fierce  descent — in  martial  pride 
A  thousand  riders  stem  its  side, 
With  managed  pride  and  daring  front ! 
What   mortal  force  shall   bide  their 
brunt  ? — 

See  how  they  gallop  down  yon  rock  ! — 
What  mortal  eye  can  bear  the  shock  ?" — 

The  roe  of  Soutra's  lightest  bound 
Shrinks  from  the  delvy  deep  profound  , 
Where  net  the  falcon  strains  her  flight, 
Above  the  eagled  eyrey's  height  ? 
O,  for  a  steed  so  sure  and  swift 
That  might  me  with  these  horsemen 
lift— 

These  airy  knights  !  My  wanton  brown, 
Famed  far  and  wide  for  fleet  renown, 
That  darts  o'er  Derwent  like  a  bird, 
Matched  with  such  palfrey  and  its  lo*d 
With  wonder  froze  it  progress  slow 
Would  think  theDerwent  ceased  to  flow. 
Ne'er  Gossamir  in  summer  race 
So  swift,  so  sylphy  held  the  chace. 
Alarm  in  every  visage  dwells, 
For  we  all  know  what  this  fortells — 
A  battle  lost,  a  ruined  cause. 
J  heard  my  father  say  there  was 
Then  seen  on  dread  Helvellyn's  side 
An  armed  host  like  this  to  ride ; 
Yet  difference  marked — beneath  a  crown 


The  eye  of  royalty  there  frowns  ; 
A  regal  glaive,  like  mailed  Mars, 
That  streams  a  meteor  thro'  the  wars, 
Points  at  their  head — to  Mars  ton  Moor, 
Soon  to  be  drenched  with  British  gore. 
On  those  whose  standard  now  unfurls, 
Menace  the  coronets  of  earls  ; 
The  wode  wierd  sisters  waft  each  count, 
And  thanes  ride  wild  at  their  surmount. 
"  Now  hea.vVs  right  hand  protect  us  ! 
cried 

The  dame  that  shares  stern  Wilton's 
pride  ; 

(Once  bride  of  Grey,  for  beauty  famed, 
And  oft  for  boast  of  lineage  named  ; 
But  now  her  blood  by  age  grown  cold, 
Yet  tumults  in  her  mortal  mould  ;) 
"  What  evils  shall  I  yet  sustain  ! 
Portentous  scene — terrific  train  ! 
What  follows  these?"     with  instant 
breath 

The  pedlar  cries ;  "  misfortune — death  ; 
To  many,  misery — death,  to  some — 
Some  who  are  present,  sure  will  come 

Death  sudden,  early  " 

"  Cease  thy  croak, 
Thou  northern  raven,"  Walter  spoke  ; 
"  If  they  are  phantoms,  let  them  pass — 
For  men  of  mist  what  care  e'er  was 
In  constant  souls  ;  if  flesh  and  bone, 
(Such  by  their  bearing  are  alone 
This  gallant  band)  as  I  believe, 
As  such  1  greet  them  and  receive, 
Good  gallant  soldiers  for  our  King — 
For  them  shall  then  the  welkin  ring." 
No  sooner  said,  but  seized  his  horn ; 
Around  the  mountain  echoes  borne 
Resounds  the  bugle  far  and  wide. 
The  spectred  steedmen  then  descried 
A  mile's  full  quarter  seemed  to  halt ; 
The  youth  again,  with  lips  at  fault, 
Seized  mad  the  ill-directed  horn  ; 
His  hand  the  pedlar  seized  with  scorn: 
"  Unhallowed,  dare  not  thus  deride 
What  heaven's  all  pregnant  powers  con- 
fide, 

For  man's   instruction  is  this  vision 

sent ;" 

With  that  the  bugule  from  his  hand  he 
rent ;) 

Young  gentleman,  be  wise,  be  ruled :" 
The  lost  musician  stood  in  silencescho^l'd. 
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The  shadowy  troops,  with  sword  and 
lance, 

And  martial  pride,  elate  advance  ; 
Within  a  hundred  yards  they  seem ; 
Terrific  now  their  hawberks  gleam — 
As  dazzling  more  than  mortal  sight. 
Yet,  'midst  my  trance  of  wild  affright, 
I  marked  them,  as  along^  they  went, 
And  living  forms  as  such  they  meant, 
I  then  imagined  that  I  knew 
Of  many  men  in  dreadful  hue — 
Death's   pale   discolour — doomed  the 

ghost  to  yield, 
Instant  exact  to  perish  in  the  field, 
Or  in  cold  blood  to  wait  their  doom — 
The  scaffold's  fate — without  a  tomb  ; 
Pride  of  the  Stuart  strength,  nor  unal- 

lied, 

In  blood,  that  Brunswick's  happier  host 
defied  ; 

The  Maxwells,  Boyds,  Drummonds, 

and  Gordon's  famed, 
Scots,  Ogilivies,  Camerons,  Foresters, 

high  named  ! 
One  youth  there  was — for  now  the 

battle  raged, 
A  band  more  powerful,  vengeance  nigh 

presaged, 

A  fierce  assault  proclaims  the  adverse 
power ; — 

One  youth  there  was,  amidst  destruc- 
tion's lour, 

Turned  still  the  stream,  and  every  foe 
defied, 

Oft  raised  his  arm,  as  oft  in  blood  'twas 
died  ; 

And,  as  his  faint  companions  fell,  he 
stood 

Erect  in  arms,  and  drenched  in  hostile 
blood ; 

At  last  his  prowess  sunk — a  falchion 
keen 

Light  on  his  helm,  and  burst  the  war- 
rior's screen ; 

Then,  as  he  fell,  a  visage  too  well 
known 

Burst  on  my  view,  with  death's  stern 

front  though  prone, 
'Twas  Selby's  self — his  dread  eidolon's 

form, 

Like  Brutus  threatened  in  Phillipi's 
storm.  . 

Selby  looked  thunderstruck  with  wild 
amaze, 

But  mortal  eye  could  not  abide  the  gaze. 
He  sunk,   forestalled  the  agonies  of 
death, 

J  And  on  the  ground  suspended  was  his 
breath  ; 

1  His  horn  then  sounds  the  melody  of  wo, 


Some  few  sad  notes  that  reach  the  is- 
sues flow, 

E'er  the  seer's  hand  had  checked  his 
purpose  bold ; 

Such  notes  the  furies  whilsom  did  un- 
fold, 

When  Piuto  gave  to  Proserpine  his  hand, 
And  Love  stood  awed,  nor  dared  his 

force  withstand 
The  tyrant's  force — we  wait  all  frenzied 

o'er, 

And  Selby  yet  alive,  as  dead,  deplore. 
All  this  was  horror,  but  how  faint  the 
view 

To  what  too  soon  all  real  must  ensue, 
Shall  I  relate  how  sunk  each  noble  name? 
Too  well  'tis  known  in  blasts  of  hideous 
fame  ; 

In  prose  'tis  written,  and  in  verse  'tis 
strung, 

And  songs  funereal  the  dire  dirge  have 
sung. 

The  ruined  Castle,  and  the  prostrate 
Hall, 

The  exile's  wand'rin^,  and  the  hero's 
fall  ; 

Sons  unattainted,  sires  suspicion  haunts, 
And  childless  sires  their  offspring's  exit 
taunts  ; 

Where  much  is  heard  in  lamentation's 
air, 

And  more  sunk  deep  in  silence  of  despair; 
Feelings  of  family  perpetual  burn, 
And  tears  incessant  fill  the  nation's  urn. 
Such  was  the  scene  ere  dire  Culloden's 
plain 

The  northern  ravens  glutted  with  the 
slain  ; 

Nor  rested  then,  for  in  the  ebon  car 
The  dire  Erynnis  of  fell  civil  war 
Held  yoked  her  dark  steeds  from  the 

fatal  field, 
A  part  succeeded  reckless  yet  to  yield, 
With  colours  flying  and  the  pvbroke's 

sound, 

As  if  they  scorned  the  violated  ground, 
As  vengeance  filled  their  bosoms  fraught 
with  ire, 

As  if  they  sought  a  respite  to  retire, 
On  adverse  fortune  scorned  to  waste 

their  strength, 
But  thought  calamity  would  reach  its 

length  ; 

Then,  to  return — but  no"bler  thoughts 
evince 

Convinced  by  reason  tliey  salute  their 
Prince, 

Convinced,  revere  th  2  majesty  of  laws, 
Nor  wreck  their  fortunes  iu  a  desperate 
cause ; 
QQ2 
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'Twas  thus  each  fought  with  still  un- 
daunted heart, 

And  each  'twas  thought  maintained  the 
better  part. 
Now  civil  war  has  spent  its  savage 
rage, 

Say,  shall  we  now  for  anarchy  engage  ? 
Exhaust  all  purpose  of  heaven-granted 
life, 

For  no  one  purpose  but  the  love  of 
strife. 

Rather  than  that,  let's  seek  the  pristine 
Cain, 

Or  rather  seek  with  Lamech's  force  to 
reign, 


Lamech,  than  Cain,  the  seven  times 

told  more  curst, 
For  even  Cain  was  not  yet  found  the 

worst. 

Then  check  this  brutal  rage,  while  yet 

there's  power, 
While  yet  the  monster's  something  to 

devour ; 

While  not  by  treason  borne,  to  ruin 
hurled, 

Stands  in  its  frame  the  firm  majestic 
world. 

n  s. 

Wensleydale,  July  \9th,  1821. 


RAVENWRAY. 

A  SONNET. 

Dark  frowns  the  cliff  upon  the  mountain  stream 

That  'gainst  its  time-strewn  fragments  breaks  below, 

And  all  in  unison  its  waters  flow 
Writh  the  wild  scene  around. — The  wailing  scream 

Of  the  lone  raven,  from  the  stunted  yew 
Heard  ominous — alone  its  solitude 
Disturbs  ;  and  on  the  awe-struck  soul  intrude 

Thoughts  that  its  inmost  energies  subdue 
To  their  strong  workings.  On  the  rocky  steep 

Dimly  the  grey  haired  Son  of  Song  appears ; 
While  o'er  the  harp  his  airy  fingers  sweep, 

And  at  his  bidding  forms  of  other  years 
Start  into  being — mighty  men  of  yore — 
Like  the  wild  dream  that  fashioned  them  no  more. 


AN  ADDRESS 

TO  SLEEP. 

By  Mr.  Grocott,  of  Liverpool. 

Refreshing  Goddess  !  where  thy  power, 
In  leading  slumber,  binds  the  ey^s  ; 
Oh  !  then  how  sweet  the  weary  hour — 
"With  dead  affliction — sorrow  dies. 

How  welcome  to  the  broken  heart ! — 
If  hearts  so  framed  can  ever  sleep, — 
But,  pierced  by  grief's  envonom'd  dart, 
'Tis  only  theirs  to  wake  and  weep. 


For  them — no  tears  will  slumber  dry— 
Those  hearts,  responsive  to  the  breath 
Still  beat,  and  throb,  and  heave, and  sigh 
Alas !  their  only  sleep  is  death. 

And  in  that  sleep  of  death — the  tomb, 
Is  made  a  bed  where  none  can  die; 
For,  piercing  thro'  the  darksome  gloom, 
The  soul  immortal  seeks  the  sky. 

Then  welcome  sleep  and  welcome  death, 
For  sleep  and  death  bring  joy  and  love; 
Speed  then  my  fleeting  quiv'ring  breath, 
And  waft  my  soul  to  rest — abuue. 


CHARADE  It. 

My  first's  a  diminitive  blow, 
My  second  revers'd  is  a  snare  ; 
My  whole  you  will  readily  know, — 
'Tis  frequently  used  by  the  Fair. 


CHARADE  15. 

My  first's  a  liquor  much  in  use, 

Behind  my  second  see  ; 
My  whole's  an  herb,  famed  for  its  juice, 

And  for  its  wholesome  tea. 


REPOSITORY  OF  GENIUS. 
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ENIGMA  19. 

Says  Harry,  the  boots, 
To  Dolly,  the  cook, 
<c  What  you  have  not,  nor  can 

have,  I  crave." 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  says  she, 
"  If  you'll  give  to  me 
"What  you  have  not,  nor  ever 
can  have." 

2.  2. 

Kirkhy  Lonsdale. 


CHARADE  16. 

My  first  is  a  plant  of  excellent  use, 
"Which  raaketh  poor  Moll,  when  grieved 
to  smile ; 

My  second  sometimes,   when  loaded 
with  fish, 

Would  weary  oui  Bess,  to  carry  a  mile: 
When  these  are  both  join'd,  you'll  have 

at  one  view, 
My  name,  and  my  use  each  morning 

with  you. 

DOWLAS. 


QUESTION  25. 

A  parallelogram  field  whose  perimeter 
is  4-0  chains  is  to  be  bought  at  two  gui- 
neas for  every  chain  of  the  breadth,  and 
one  guinea  for  every  chain  of  the 
length.  It  is  required  to  find  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  field,  so  that 
a  person  may  buy  the  most  land  for  the 
least  money. 


WM.  TERRY. 


Carpcrly. 


QUESTION  26. 
Cotrje  ITtiitovof  rf)e  EonstJale  iHagajme, 
Sir, 

The  other  night  Mr.  J.  Bispham, 
a  jovial  on  of  the  trowel,  come  in  to 
take  a  pint  of  my  ale,  which  you  knew 
is  always  excellent.  "  I  have  to  day," 
exclaimed  our  guest,  "  broke  a  piece  of 
Limestone  into  four  unequal  pieces, 
with  which  pieces  I  can  weigh  any  num- 
ber of  pounds  between  1  and  40."  We 
urged  him  on  all  sides  to  tell  us  the 
weight  of  the  pieces,  and  manner  of 
weighing  with  them ;  but  the  only 
answer  he  would  give,  wa«,  <:  Send  it 


to  the  Lonsdale  Magazine."  I  have 
complied  with  his  request ;  and  I  hope 
some  of  your  readers  will  comply  with 
mine  in  answering  the  Query. 

Yours  &c. 


J.  BECK. 


Newton,  July,  1821. 


ANSWERS 

TO  THE  QUESTIONS,   ETC.   IN  OUR  LAST. 
TO   ENIGMA  17. 

When  your  puzzle  I  read 
To  my  fancy,  I  said, 

I'll  e'en  solve  this,  if  I  can,  Sir ; 
My  fancy  replied, 
You  can  t  be  far  wide, 

For  the  answer,  is  nothing  but — An- 
swer. 

Ulverston. 


TO  CHARADE  13. 

J.  C.  the  puzzle  thou  hast  put  man, 
Is  answered  by  a  Lady's  Footman. 
Hawes.  l. 


to  enigma  18. 
(By  the  proposer.) 

When  Tommy  takes  a  trip  to  th'  fair, 

Across  the  fruitful  valley, 
Perhaps  he'll  kindly  purchase  there, 

A  pair  of  Gloves  for  Sally. 

Hawes.  L. 


TO  THE  CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  A  cat  looking  in  at  a  window. 
3.  Because  it  is  hurt  by  the  sun  (son) 
and  air  (heir.) 

3.  Because  he  hath  lost  the  King's 
countenance, 

4.  Monosyllable. 

5.  To  cover  his  head. 


TO  QUESTION  24. 

The  nat.  sine  of  70°=. ,93969,  ow 
half  of  which  =, 46984  =  nat.  sine  (f 
28°  1'  25",  each  acute  angle;  and  ther- 
fore  each  obtuse  angle  =  151°  58'  35'. 

Q.  E.  F. 

T.  DINSDALI 

Gayle. 
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MARKETS. 


FAIRS  IN  AUGUST. 

1 .  Broughton — O ttley — Slaidburn — 
Whitehaven. — 2.   Keswick. — 5.  Kirk- 

oswold. —  Ravenglass  Skipton.  10. 

Appleby.— 13.  Carlisle. — 16.  Skipton. 
— 19/'  Settle. — 20.  Chorley — Clithero 
Chipping. — 25.  Ulverston. — 30.  Bur- 
ton— Cartmel — Settle. 

RACES. 

7.  8.  9.  Kendal. 

AVERAGE  TABLE. 

London,  Jvn?  22nd. 
The  latest  Returns  of  the  Average 
Price,  per  Quarter,  of  British  Corn  and 
Oatmeal,  Winchester  Measure,  as  re- 
oeived  from  the  Inspector  in  the  respec- 
tive Maritime  Districts  in  England  and 
Wales,  from  which  the  Prices  that  go- 
vern Importation  are  calculated. 


Wht. 

Bar. 

Oats. 

Meal. 

Districts 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

56 

0 

2} 

3 

19 

6 

20 

0 

51 

5 

21 

4 

15 

6 

20 

0 

Third   

51 

5 

21 

0 

16 

0 

20 

0 

50 

1 

22 

4 

25 

2 

20 

0 

Fifth   

51 

id 

25 

2 

21 

1 

15 

0 

57 

i 

26 

10 

20 

9 

15 

9 

51 

0 

23 

8 

18 

7 

15 

0 

Eighth  

53 

9 

24 

0 

16 

4 

14 

8 

47 

9 

22 

8 

14 

1 

20 

0 

Tenth   

-IS 

4 

2?, 

10 

18 

5 

20 

0 

Eleventh  ... 

53 

1 

22 

0 

17 

9 

20 

0 

Twelfth  ... 

51 

4 

22 

10 

18 

.3 

20 

0 

Aggregate 
Average 

52 

2 

23 

3 

17 

7 

18 

5 

PROVINCIAL  MARKETS. 
LONDON. 

Wheat  from  36s.  Od.  to  59s.  Od.  ^  qr. 

Bailey  20    0           26  0 

Oals  23    0           25  0 

LIVERPOOL. 

Wheat  from   8s.  Od.  to   8s.  4d.  V  70  lb. 

Barley   3    6        3    9  60 

Oats  2    6           2    7  45 

Oat  Meal  ~~  24    0  ~~  25    0  240 
line  Flour    37    0  ~~  38  0 

PRESTON. 

Wieatfrom  58s.  Id.  toOs.  Od.  ^  qr. 
Mai   18    1  ~~    0    0  W  boll. 


GARSTANG. 

Wheat  from  27s.  9d.  to  Os.  Od.^win. 

Meal  31    0    0  0  ^  load. 

Beans  ~  17    9   0  0^  win. 

Potatoes  ~~    4    3  ™  0  0  &  load. 

Butter  —    1    1|   0  0  V  lb 

LANCASTER. 

Wheat  from  36s.  8d.    to  Os.  Od.  ^  Id. 
Oats  — _  1?  0  0 

Oat-meal  —  31    0         0  0 

HAWES. 

Flour    from  34s.  0  to  36s.  0  V  pack. 

Meal   26    0  ~~  30  0  V  load 

Tallow   ~~~~    5    0^5  3  V  st. 

Hides  ~~    4    0—4  3 

Butter ™_    0    7|~~  0  8  W  lb. 

Potatoes  m    0    7  ~~  0  0  V  pck. 

BURTON  IN  LONSDALE. 

Wheat  from  32s.  Od.  to  36s.  Od.  W  Id. 

Oats   16    0           21  0 

Oat-meal       26    0         29  0 

Potatoes          0    5    0    0  V  hp. 

KIRKBY  LONSDALE. 

Meal  from  27s.  Od.  to  31s.  Od.  f  Id. 

Wheat          32    0           35  0 

Oats   17    0           24  6 

Potatoes™   0    1  0    0  ^  lb, 

Butter    0  11    1    0  W  lb. 

CARTMEL. 

Wheat  from  33s.  Od.  to  36s.  Od.  load. 

Oats   6s.  0  9   0  bush. 

Butter  0    9.        0  lUlb. 

Potatoes  ^07^-00^  hoop. 
Eggs   0    6  ~~ ~  0    0  doz. 

ULVERSTON. 

Wheat  from  35s.  Od.  to  37s.  Od.  W  Id. 

Oats   7    0    9   0  I*  bush. 

Butter    0    9    0  11  W  lb. 

KENDAL. 

Wheat  from  29s.  Od.  to  39s.  Od.  W  Id. 

Oats   18    0           23    0    V  Id. 

Oatmeal         2    0    2    2  ^  st. 

Butter  0  10    0  11  V  lb. 

PENRITH. 

WTieat  from  7s.  3jd.  to  Os.  Od.  V  bh. 

Barley  2  10  0  0 

Oats  3    4    ~~~  0    0  W  qr. 

CARLISLE. 

Wheat  from  21s.  Od.  to  Os.  Od.  bh. 

Barley   9    6           0    0  do. 

Oats  ~~~~~~  9    0           0    0  do. 


TIDE  TABLE. 
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The  tides  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  from  the  following  table,  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  winds;  if  a  strong  wind  blow  with  the  tide,  there  will 
be  a  higher  tide,  earlier  high  water,  and  later  crossing;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  wind  blow  against  the  tide,  there  will  be  a  lower  tide,  a  later  high  water,  and 
earlier  crossing. 


DAYS. 

HIGH  WATER. 

Time  of  begin- 
ning to  cross 
Lancaster  and 
LTverston 
sands. 

Height 

of 

the 
tides. 

Liverpool,  1 
Lytham, 
Glasson,  Peel,! 
Whitehaven. 

Lancaster, 
Diversion; 

Grange, 
Ravenglass. 

morn.  even. 

morn.  even. 

|   morn.  even. 

Wednesday 
Thursday  . . 

Saturday  ... 

2 

H.  M. 

0  54 

1  28 

H.  H. 
1  11 

1  44 

H.  M. 

1  13 
1  47 

H.  M. 

1  30 

2  3 

H.  M. 

5  12 
5  46 

H.  M. 

5  20 

6  2 

F.  I. 

61  7 
16  4 

3 
*1 

2  2 
2  33 

2  16 

2  50  1 

2  21 
2  52 

2  53 

3  9 

6  20 
6  51 

6  34 

7  8 

15  2 
14  4 

Sunday    . . . 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday... 

Saturday  ... 

 i 

5 

6  I 

7  | 
8 
9 

10 
11 

3  7 

3  47 

4  38 

5  51 

7  14 

8  31 

9  29 

3  25 

4  11 

5  9  ; 

R  97 
O  /it, 

7  53; 
9  1 

9  55  j 

3  26 

4  6 
4  57 
a.  in 

O    1  \J 

7  33 

8  50 

9  48 

3  44 

4  30 

5  28 

0   40  i 

8  12 

9  20 
10  14 

7  25 

8  5 
8  56 

I  r»  o 

IV  if 

II  32 

0  11 

1  19 

7  43  i 

8  29 

9  27 
I  v  -to 

0  0 

0  49 

1  47 

13  3 

11  11 
10  10 

9  11 
9  9 
10  9 

12  5 

Sunday    . . . 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday... 

Saturday  ... 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

10  19 

11  1 

11  40 
0  0 

0  38 

1  18 
1  57 

10  40  | 

11  20 

o  o ! 

0  19 

0  58 

1  3? 

2  20 

10  38 

11  20 
11  59 

0  19 

0  57 

1  37 

2  14 

10  59 

11  39 
0  19 

0  38  1 

1  17 

1  56 

2  39 

2  13 

2  58 

3  38 

4  18 

4  56 

5  36 

6  13 

2  37 

3  19 

3  58 

4  37 

5  16 

5  55 

6  38 

13  10 
15  8 

17  5 

18  11 

19  5 

1  Q  0 

18  10 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday  ... 

Saturday... 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

2  40 

3  26 

4  23 

5  40 

7  16 

8  43 

9  44 

3  2 

3  54 

4  59 
6  29 

8  2 

9  15 

10  9 

2  59 

3  45 

4  42 

5  59 
7  35 
9  2 

10  3 

3  21 

4  13 

5  18 

6  48  i 

8  21 

9  34 
10  28 

!    6  58 
!    7  44 

8  41 

9  58 
11  34 

0  20 
2  27 

7  20 

8  12 

9  17 
10  47 

0  0 

1  1 

2  2 

16  10 
14  11 
13  2 
11  6 
11  4 
11  10 
13  5 

Sunday  .... 
Monday  .... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 

26  10  32 

27  I  11  11 

10  52 

11  28 

10  51 

11  30 

11  11 

11  47 

3  10 
3  47 

2  50 

3  29 

14  8 
16  1 

16  7 

17  3 

28 
29 

11  45 

0  0 

0  0 
0  16 

0  19 
0  51 

0  19 

0  35 

4  2 
4  18 

4  18 
4  37 

Thursday  .. 
Saturday  ... 

30 
31 
1 

0  32 

1  3 
1  32 

0  48 

1  17 
1  46 

1  22 

1  51 

2  21 

1  7 

1  36 

2  5 

4  50 

5  21 
5  50 

5  7 

5  36 

6  5 

16  10 
16  6 
15  10 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 

2 
3 
4 
5 

2  2 

2  33 

3  9 
3  57 

2  18 

2  51 

3  31 

4  26 

2  21 

2  51 

3  28 

4  16 

2  37 

3  10 

3  50 

4  45 

6  20 

6  52 

7  29 

8  15 

6  36 

7  10 

7  50 

8  45 

14  10 
13  6 
12  0 
10  6 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


A  satirical  correspondent,  who  signs  himself  the  Literary  Nadin,  says,  that  he 
is  engaged  in  drawing  up  a  catalogue  raisonee  of  all  the  articles  which  have  appeared 
in  our  Magazine,  in  the  form  of  originals,  which  were  not  so.  These  he  intends  to 
enumerate,  and  place  opposite  to  the  signature  the  authorities  whence  they  are 

derived  ;  which  he  calls  pillorying  the  Plagiarists.  

We  receive  the  hints  of  B.  C.  Y.  as  the  hints  of  a  friend;  and  assure  him  that 
they  shall  be  duly  attended  to.  We  have  often  thought  of  introducing  a  regular 
synopsis  of  domestie  occurrences.  But  we  are  not  satisfied  how  far  it  would  be 
proper  to  insert  ma?°riages  and  deaths.  Our  circulation  is  more  extensive  than  any 
cf  the  Provincial  papers ;  and  our  catalogue  ought  to  be  equally  extensive,  which 
would  interfere  with  other  parts  of  the  work.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  forming  a 
regular  and  permanent  register  of  local  occurrences,  which  might  render  the  work 
ultimately  more  valuable.  To  accomplish  this  we  should  be  under  the  necessity  of 
omitting  the  markets,  and  throwing  the  tide  table,  in  smaller  figures,  into  the  post- 
script page  ;  by  which  means  we  should  gain  two  whole  pages,  without  injuring  the 

work.  We  are  engaged  in  arranging  some  plan  for  the  more  prompt  delivery  of 

the  numbers  ;  and  this  shall  not  be  forgot  at  the  same  time.  We  have  laboured 
under  several  heavy  disadvantages  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  work,  which  we 
are  in  hopes  of  surmounting  before  we  commence  another  volume, — and  we  fear,  not 
before  then.  Any  hints  from  our  friends  would  be  very  acceptable,  before  the  begin- 
ning of  another  year. 

Mr.  Carter's  question  has  been  received. 

The  Communications  of  Mr.  Lambert  are,  as  usual ,  welcome  ; — as  are  alsc 
those  of  Dowlas. 

The  very  excellent  essay  on  FALLOWING,  and  the  FOOD  OF  PLANTS,  shall  bt 
inserted  in  October. 

LlBRANDUS  next  month. 
Juvenis  shall  have  a  vacant  corner. 

Cath  Lora  and  some  other  good  articles  were  omitted  this  month,  to  mah 
room  for  the  Coronation,  to  which  every  thing  should  give  way. 


Our  next  will  contain  a  splendid  and  accurate  view  of  Louther  Cm 

tie.  Besides  Letters  from  the  Lakes,  and  a  variety  of  interests 

articles* 
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mZB&WWZIW®  (DIP  WIEIE  &(D!RWIEt* 

LOWTHER  CASTLE. 

A  historical  and  descriptive  account  of  LoWTHER  Castle,  the  Seat  of  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  Viscount  Lowther, 
Lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  Lord-lieutenant  of  Cumber- 
land and  Westmorland,  Recorder  of  Carllise,  K.  G.  and  F.  S.  A. 
 ornamented  with  a  correct  aquatint  a  engraving. 

Though  our  modern  Castles  are  so  splendid  and  so  magnificent,  they  are  evi- 
dently derivations  from  the  baronial  residences  of  our  forefathers.  And  if  they 
have  so  far  improved  upon  the  original  as  to  leave  the  prototypes  "  far  behind/' 
it  is  only  what  occurs  in  all  our  modern  improvements.  It  is  equally  unnecessary 
that  a  modern  castle  should  actually  possess  loop-hole  windows,  spiral  staircases, 
moats,  and  drawbridges ;  as  it  is  that  a  modern  genteel  cottage  should  be  covered 
with  thatch ;  or  that  a  modern  hall  should  open  into  the  farm-yard.  Our  an- 
cient northern  castles,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  scanty  remains  of  their 
mutilated  grandeur,  were  various  in  their  design ;  but  all  calculated  for  strength 
and  security.  Gleaston  Castle,  in  Low  Furness,  is  the  best  specimen  of  their 
general  plan.  It  has  consisted  of  four  large  square  towers,  occupying  the  four 
I  corners  of  an  extensive  parallelogram ;  the  towers  being  united  by  strong  and 

high  walls,  leaving  a  spacious  area  within  for  domestic  purposes.  Brougham 

Castle  has  been  something  of  the  same  kind,  and  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat. 
The  entrance  has  been  by  a  draw-bridge,  with  huge  gates,  and  a  double  portcullis 

in  case  of  sudden  invasion.  Penrith  castle  has  been  square,  amazingly  strong, 

and  secured  by  a  deep  moat.  Kendal  castle  has  been  of  an  irregular  construe- 

!  tion.    But  all  these  have  had  the  dwellings  and  offices  attached  to  the  exterior 
!  wall,  leaving  an  open  area  in  the  centre,  for  domestic  uses,  and  the  arrangement 
of  troops. 

Though  we  have  no  ancient  specimen  of  the  kind,  except  Lancaster  Castle, 
.  some  were  constructed  in  the  citadel  form  ;  where  the  residence  of  the  princely 
owner  occupied  the  centre,  and  commanded  a  prospect  in  all  directions.  The 
i  citadel,  or  principal  building,  besides  its  own  towers  and  battlements,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  regular  fortification — generally  some  polygon.  These  fortifications 
were  mostly  single ;  but  for  greater  security,  they  were  sometimes  double,  the 
one  rising  as  a  gradus  above  the  other. 
September,  1821.— ATo.  XXL—  Vol,  IL  RR 
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LOWTHER  CASTLE. 


Lowther  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdalb,  is  copied  from 
the  latter  species  of  castles,  as  being  eminently  superior  in  point  of  magnificence. 
The  Castle  itself,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  engraving,  is  bold  and  lofty ;  and  the 
style  most  faithfully  kept  up  throughout  the  plan.  In  the  centre,  is  a  large 
square  tower,  flanked  at  every  angle  with  circular  bastion- towers,  crowned  with 

crenneiled  turrets ;  having  the  appearance  of  an  immense  watch  tower.  This 

tower  is  surmounted  by  an  embattled  parapet,  supported  by  projecting  trefoil 

arches.  In  the  front  of  this,  is  another  inferior  tower,  connected  with  it  by 

two  huge  square  crenneiled  turrets,  and  flanked  by  two  lofty  octagonal  bastion- 
towers,  with  crenneiled  turrets.  This  tower  is  surmounted  by  an  embattled  pa- 
rapet, supported  by  a  triple  row  of  corbels.  In  front  of  this,  stands  a  rich  Gothic 
portico,  supported  by  light  and  elegant  Gothic  buttresses,  and  surmounted  by  an 
embattled  parapet.  In  the  form  of  wings,  and  adjoining  to  the  two  former  tow- 
ers, are  two  large  inferior  square  towers,  flanked  by  circular  bastion-towers,  with 
turrets  and  parapets  like  the  former.  Adjoining  to  these,  are  other  two  large 
square  towers,  in  form  of  additional  wings ;  still  lower  than  the  others ;  flanked 
by  octagonal  bastion-towers,  with  similar  turrets  and  parapets. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  strikingly  beautiful  than  this  assemblage  of 
towers.  The  gradation  in  height  is  so  pleasing,  and  the  intermingling  of  the 
numerous  turrets  so  picturesque,  that  nothing  could  be  added  to  increase  its  mag- 
nificence, nor  any  thing  omitted  without  impairing  its  beauty. 

The  fortifications  in  front  of  the  Castle  are  not  the  least  excellencies  of  the 
place.  Next  to  the  Castle  is  a  strong  rampart  in  form  of  a  semi-polygon,  flanked 
at  its  angles  by  circular  bastions  without  turrets.  Below  this,  and  enclosing  a 
very  considerable  area,  with  a  covert  way  close  to  the  rampart,  is  a  parapet  wall, 
in  imitation  of  a  barbican.  This  is  in  form  of  a  semi-polygon,  and  flanked  at 
the  angles  by  square,  turretted  bastions,  furnished  with  loop-holes.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  barbican,  and  in  front  of  the  centre  tower,  is  the  gateway,  consisting 
of  two  strong  octagonal  towers,  with  loop-holes  in  each  of  their  faces.  The  whole 
surmounted  with  an  embattled  parapet,  supported  by  a  triple  row  of  corbels.  A 
porter's  lodge,  double  gate,  and  a  postern,  complete  the  entrance. 

Though  this  north-west  front  is  considered  the  principal  one,  the  south-west 
front  is  by  no  means  inferior  in  beauty.  It  is  built  entirely  in  the  Gothic  style, 
with  a  centre  and  two  projecting  wings,  forming  three  sides  of  a  large  quadrangle. 
This  part  has  an  airy  and  elegant  appearance,  being  lighted  by  large  Gothic  win- 
dows, separated  by  slender  graded  buttresses,  and  surmounted  with  an  embattled 
parapet.  These  projecting  wings  terminate  in  piazzas  and  greenhouses;  and  en- 
close a  beautiful  flower-garden,  which  is  separated  from  the  park  by  a  sunk 
fence. 

From  this  front,  several  walks  and  alleys  wind  away  to  Lowther  Terrace, 
through  groves  of  forest  and  fancy  trees,  among  which  are  some  of  the  largest 
Scotch  pines  in  the  north  of  England.  This  terrace  commands  a  most  delightful 
view  of  the  country  westward.  The  river  Lowther  pursues,  with  placid  stream, 
its  devious  course  through  the  meadows  at  our  feet,  veiling  its  silver  wave  beneath 
the  umbrageous  foliage  which  skirts  its  banks  on  either  side;  occasionally  peep- 
ing through  the  matted  branches  in  the  full  glow  of  picturesque  beauty. 

A  little  to  the  right,  lies  Askham  Hall  embowered  with  trees,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Sandford's,  now  extinct.    Askham  Hall,  which  is  a  picturesque  ob- 
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ject  from  this  terrace,  was  built  by  Thomas  Sandford,  Esq.  who  placed  his  arms 
over  the  gate,  with  the  following  quaint  inscription : — 

Thomas  Sandford  Esquyr 

For  thys  paid  meat  and  hyr ; 

The  yeare  of  oure  Savioure 

XV  hundrethe  seventy  foure. 
The  small  village  of  Askham  has  a  rather  romantic  appearance  from  the  terrace, 
much  superior  to  what  it  presents  on  a  neater  inspection.  The  cupola  of  Lowther 
church,  aspiring  above  the  tall  trees  which  environ  it,  is  another  beautiful  object 
from  almost  every  part  of  these  grounds.  At  a  greater  distance  we  have  the  little 
secluded  village  of  Bampton,  and  the  vale  of  Haws  Water,  terminating  the  pros- 
pect in  that  direction,  with  the  magnificent  hills  at  the  head  of  Mardale.  Sweep- 
ing to  the  north,  the  eye  wanders  over  the  gigantic  cluster  of  mountains  at  the 
head  of  Ulswater,  apparently  amalgamating  with  the  sky  above  them.  As  an 
evening  promenade  few  places  can  rival  Lowther  Terrace. 

But  however  beautiful  the  grounds  about  the  Castle  may  be,  it  is  the  interior 
with  all  its  splendid  decorations,  which  claims  our  more  particular  attention. 

STAIR-CASE. 

From  the  entrance,  a  magnificent  colonnade  of  twenty-two  huge  clustered  Go- 
thic columns,  leads  to  the  stair-case.  Three  nights  of  steps  lead  from  the  vesti- 
bule to  the  colonnade,  between  which  flights  are  two  large  pedestals  intended  to 
be  occupied  by  colossal  statues  in  armour.  A  single  flight  of  steps,  with  a  large 
urn  of  Granite  from  Shap-fell,  on  each  side,  conducts  to  a  hanging  gallery,  a- 
dorned  with  statues  of  some  of  the  principal  English  sovereigns,  placed  in  alcove 
niches.  Hence  two  other  flights  of  stairs  lead  to  the  upper  gallery,  the  roof  of 
which  is  supported  by  ten  Gothic  columns,  corresponding  with  those  below.  The 
hand-rails  of  these  stairs  and  galleries  are  composed  of  balustrades  of  verde 
antique  bronze,  surmounted  with  cornices  of  rose- wood,  ornamented  with  fillets 
of  gilt  brass.  The  whole  staircase,  which  rises  in  the  centre  tower,  is  illuminated 
by  twelve  Gothic  windows  of  stained  glass,  six  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  plate. 
Between  the  windows  spring  the  groins  of  stone,  ornamented  with  gilt  mouldings, 
for  supporting  the  roof  of  stone  fret-work.  A  number  of  escutcheons  encrust  the 
interior  wall,  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  various  families  connected  with 
the  house  of  Lowther. 

STUDY. 

The  study  is  a  spacious  apartment  hung  with  crimson  and  slate  grey.  At  each 
end  of  the  room  is  a  Gothic  recess,  occupied  by  book-cases  of  carved  oak.  There 
is  also  a  beautiful  fire-place  of  Westmorland  marble,  made  by  Mr.  Webster  of 
Kendal.  But  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  room  is  the  valuable  collection  of 
paintings  by  the  most  eminent  masters,  which  cover  and  enliven  its  walls. 

Earl  of  Dorset,  by  Vandyke. — Richard  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  married  Anne 
the  sole  daughter  and  heir  of  George,  Lord  Clifford,  third  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
in  the  reign  of  King  James. — Of  whom  hereafter. 

Tribute  Money,  by  Valentini. — This  is  an  illustration  of  the  22d  chapter  or 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel : — <e  Shew  me  the  tribute  money.  And  they  brought  unto 
him  a  penny."  How  calm,  serene,  and  dignified  is  the  countenance  of  Our  Sa-. 
viour !    How  mean  and  hypocritical  are  those  of  the  Pharisees  !    They  are  hold-. 
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ing  down  their  heads,  self-abased,  while  the  Son  of  God  is  extending  his  fore- 
finger with  emphasis,  and  seems  to  be  saying :  — "  Render  therefore  unto  Cssar 
the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  which  are  God's." 

A  wandering  Minstrel,  by  Gerard  Dow. — He  is  receiving  a  cup  of  wine  at  a 
cottage  door. 

A  d?*unken  scene  in  a  village  alehouse,  by  Ostade. — The  full  spirit  of  inebriety 
reigns  through  this  picture ;  and  all  the  usual  concomitants  of  intemperance. — 
It  exhibits  a  time  when  they  are  "  all  talkers  and  no  hearers for  one  comical 
faced  old  man,  as  if  determined  to  be  heard,  is  "  on  his  legs,"  with  his  glass  in 
his  hand,  his  body  bent  forward,  his  mouth  half  open,  and  evidently  in  the  very 
spirit  of  "  alehouse  oratory."  But  the  best  executed  figure  is  a  young  peasant 
sitting  upon  an  inverted  tub,  with  his  face  turned  away,  and  a  red  cap  on  his 
head.  He  is  dressed  in  a  pair  of  old  leather  breeches,  greasy,  and  polished  by 
continued  use,  yet  shewing  considerable  freshness  in  the  folds.  Two  knavish 
looking  figures  are  engaged  in  a  game  at  cards.  Other  two  are  in  earnest  con- 
versation ;  but  both  seem  to  be  paying  more  attention  to  their  own  remarks  than 
to  those  of  their  friend's.  The  whole  interior  of  the  alehouse  has  that  rusticity 
about  it  which  characterized  such  places  of  accommodation  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century. 

Two  Savoyards  eating  bread  and  grapes,  by  Murillo. — A  fine  old  painting.  One 
of  them  is  dropping  the  tip  of  the  bunch  into  his  mouth ;  and  the  other  is  watch- 
ing his  morons  with  so  anxious  an  eye,  as  if  he  would  say,  *  spare  some  for  me/ 

A  Gipsy  scene,  by  Le  Nain. — A  ragged  chubby- cheeked  boy,  with  a  trumpet 
in  his  hand,  is  riding  on  the  back  of  a  goat,  adorned  with  chaplets  of  roses.  An 
old  woman  in  a  tattered  dress  is  planting  a  chaplet  on  the  boy's  head.  A  ragged 
barefooted  young  woman  is  leading  the  goat  in  a  blue  ribbon.  A  little  nimble, 
dirty  boy  is  climbing  a  tree  in  the  back-ground,  in  order  to  fix  a  smoky  coloured 
rug  to  one  of  its  branches.  And  a  stout  muscular  man,  almost  dead  drunk,  with 
a  jug  in  his  hand,  is  reclining,  in  drunken  negligence,  under  the  shade  of  a  clump 
of  trees.  Such  are  the  materials  of  the  picture — but  the  effect  would  require  the 
powers  of  another  Le  Nain  to  describe. 

A  rustic  scene,  by  Brower. — A  very  valuable  piece.  Some  card-players  are  ex- 
cellent. 

Dancing  round  the  Maypole,  by  Breughill. — The  almost  numberless  number  of 
figures  which  this  piece  contains,  is  astonishing ;  and  yet  every  countenance 
possesses  life  and  expression.  Few  of  the  faces  are  above  one-twelfth  of  an  inch 
inieno-th;  and  yet  they  all  express  some  passion,  some  degree  of  pleasure,  or 
gome  interest  in  the  pageant.  The  various  ranks  and  ages  are  clearly  displayed 
old  and  young,  homely  and  handsome,  are  perfectly  distinguishable.  No  touches 
of  the  pencil  are  visible.  All  is  smooth  as  a  miniature.  Had  a  more  dusky 
green  been  substituted  for  the  bright  blue  which  pervades  rather  too  much  of 
the  picture,  it  would  have  been  more  congenial  to  our  taste. 

An  old  pedant  mending  a  pen  by  candle  light,  by  Gerard  Dow.— -The  conception 
of  this  piece  is  most  happy ;  and,  though  small,  it  is  one  to  which  we  should 
often  turn  with  renewed  pleasure.  The  strong  and  stern  features  of  the  old  man 
keenly  remind  us  of  those  by-gone  days,  when 

"  We  learned  to  trace 

The  day's  disasters  in  such  a  face." 
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The  red  rays  of  the  candle  illuminate  his  face,  his  fur  cap,  and  his  spectacles. 
He  is  just  nibbing  the  pen,  and  has  his  mouth  half  open,  to  give  energy  to  his 
hand  ;  and  his  eyes  half  shut  to  shade  off  the  light.  In  one  word,  it  is  nature's 
story,  well  told. 

A  gentleman's  seat  on  the  Rhine,  by  "VVigmand. — This  is  an  exquisite  painting. 
There  is  an  openness  and  an  airiness  in  the  branches,  a  gradual  thinning  in  the 
foliage  to  almost  a  single  leaf,  and  a  fullness  and  a  branchiness  in  the  stems* 
which  is  so  often  sought  for  but  so  seldom  found  in  the  works  of  modern  artists. 

 Two  dogs  in  the  foreground  we  shall  pass  without  comment,  only  they  are 

natural. 

The  Card-players,  by  Teniers. — Among  all  the  .artists  whose  productions  adorn 
the  residences  of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  there  is  not  one  to  whose  mimic  scenes  we 
turn  with  half  the  pleasure  that  we  feel  in  viewing  those  of  Teniers.  He  copies 
so  faithfully  the  prominent  character  of  rustic  life ;  and  depicts  with  so  unerring 
a  pencil  the  minutiae  of  the  cottage  ;  and  delineates  with  so  correct  a  hand  the 
various  operations  of  the  peasant's  mind,  as  they  array  themselves  round  his  lips 

or  settle  in  his  eye.  This  is  the  celebrated  picture  of  Teniers,  which  has  excited 

perhaps  more  attention  than  any  work  of  any  other  artist.  Every  part  of  this 
painting  is  characteristic  of  that  kind  of  low  life  which  it  was  Teniers'  delight  to 
pourtray.  An  inverted  farmer's  cow- tub  for  a  stool ;  indeed  all  the  seats,  tables, 
and  other  furniture,  partake  of  rustic  life.  The  company  corresponds  with  the 
place — all  is  as  rustic  as  it  possibly  can  be  without  caricature.  A  woman,  with 
an  excellent  face,  is  watching  the  card  players  through  a  window.  And  an 
elderly  man,  running  out  at  the  door  to  fetch  water,  has  every  muscle  in  motion, 
that  can  be  put  in  motion  by  running. — This  painting  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  another  by  the  same  artist  in  Holker  Hall.  Only  the  latter  is  smaller, 
darker  coloured,  and  wants  the  old  woman  at  the  window,  and  the  man  running 
for  water.  In  both,  the  card-players  are  in  the  same  attitudes ;  they  have  the 
same  seats  and  the  same  faces.  (See  Lon.  Mag.  vol.  I.  p.  52.)  Indeed  Teniers 
did  wisely  in  giving  the  same  expression  of  interest  to  the  faces  in  both  pictures ; 
— for  alteration  could  not  have  been  improvement. 

A  fine  full  length  engraving  of  Pitt,  and  another  of  George  III.  both  by 
Edridge,  extremely  fine.  The  productions  of  this  amiable  man  and  excellent  ar- 
tist, will  now  rise  in  value,  since  he  has  passed  "  that  bourne  from  which  no 
traveller  returns."  He  displayed  an  early  love  for  the  arts,  and  his  widowed 
mother  exerted  herself  to  place  him  with  a  mezzotinto  engraver ;  but  portrait 
painting  agreeing  better  with  his  genius,  he  turned  his  attention  wholly  to  that 
science.  He  first  drew  on  ivory — then  with  pencil  and  Indian  ink,  on  paper ; 
in  these  he  paid  more  attention  to  the  faces  than  to  other  parts — these  in  Lowther 
Castle  are  of  this  kind. — He  afterwards  drew  in  water  colours  on  paper,  where  he 
united  the  depth  and  richness  of  oil-painting  with  the  freedom  and  freshness  of 
water  colours.  He  had  a  son,  the  only  surviving  child  of  his  family,  over  whom 
he  watched  with  a  tender  solicitude,  and  an  unwearied  attention,  which  none  can 
appreciate  but  those  who  feel  the  strength  of  parental  anxiety,  and  have  mourned 
the  loss  of  an  only  child.  In  the  death  of  his  son,  which  took  place  in  1820,  he 
saw  these  proud  hopes  destroyed,  which  had  induced  him  to  look  forward  to  that 
period  when  he  should  have  ceased  to  guide  the  pencil,  but  when  all  the  father's 
knowledge  would  beam  with  brighter  lustre  in  the  productions  of  a  darling  son. 
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This  event  preyed  upon  his  spirits,  till  it  terminated  his  earthly  existence  on  the 
23d  of  April,  1821,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age. 

A  Classic  piece,  by  Vanderwerf. — A  man  represented  naked,  in  a  sitting  posture, 
is  a  very  fine  muscular  figure ;  and  the  two  naked  female  figures  are  extremely 
fine.  In  one,  there  is  an  expression  of  melancholy  tenderness,  and  a  mild  and 
modest  sweetness  about  the  lips.  In  the  other,  a  sprightly  playfulness  and  a 
'*  laughing  eye"  quite  captivating — she  has  something  of  a  Di  Vernon  about  her. 
The  proportion  and  symmetry  of  each  are  excellent ;  and  the  colouring  is  that  of 
the  finest  miniature.    There  is  scarcely  a  finer  piece  in  the  collection. 

Two  old  women  drinking  whiskey,  by  Gerard  Dow. — The  host  and  her  guest. 
There  is  a  smile  of  self-importance,  such  as  lightens  up  a  silly  countenance  when 
it  thinks  it  has  conferred  a  favour,  visible  in  the  face  of  her  who  is  holding  the 
cardivine,  out  of  which  she  has  just  poured  the  whiskey.  The  other,  who  holds 
the  full  glass  in  her  hand,  seems,  by  a  smile  of  satisfaction  which  pervades  her 
withered  features,  to  enjoy  the  present ;  while  her  lips  are  evidently  making  a 
heartless  refusal  of  the  proffered  good. 

A  scene  on  the  sea  coast,  by  Wouverman. — A  beautiful  busy  scene,  boats  load- 
ing on  the  beach,  others  putting  off  to  the  ships  with  merchandize,  young  men 
swimming  and  wading  in  the  tide ;  and  some  magnificent  rocks  and  fine  broken 
ground  in  the  distance. 

Soldiers  stopping  at  a  smithy  door  to  get  a  hojse  shod,  by  Wouverman. — Wou- 
verman has  always  been  extolled  for  giving  fire  and  spirit  to  his  horses,  but  in 
this  picture  he  rivals  Teniers  in  sketching  low-life.  The  smithy,  the  smith's  cot- 
tage door,  and  his  family  are  almost  inimitable.  One  of  the  children  is  walking 
on  stilts  very  gracefully,  another  has  just  had  as  graceful  a  tumble.  An  infant 
is  asleep  in  the  cradle ;  and  the  blacksmith's  wife  is  nursing  another  in  her  lap. 
The  smiths,  with  leather  aprons,  and  their  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up,  are  life  itself. 
And  the  horses  are  in  Wouverman's  usual  manner — which  is  equivalent  to  saying 
they  are  as  fine  as  they  can  be. 

Another  gipsy  scene,  by  Lee  Nain. — This  is  an  excellent  companion  to  the 
former  by  the  same  artist.  A  ragged  dirty  boy  is  leading  and  beating  an  ass, 
from  the  back  of  which  an  old  woman  is  falling  drunk  in  the  arms  of  a  rough 
looking  man.  A  good  featured  ragged  female  is  following  barefooted,  and  laugh- 
ing at  the  adventure.     The  poor  old  woman  has  accidentally  lost  her  clogs  ;  and 

the  rest  of  the  company  never  had  any.  There  are  some  charming  trees  in 

this  piece. 

Crowd  at  a  village  alehouse,  by  Ostade. 

A  woman  reading  a  book,  by  Gerard  Dow. 

Christ  and  the  woman  of  Samaria,  by  Vanderwerf. — There  is  something  fine  in 
the  conception  of  this  elegant  picture.  The  woman  is  represented  in  a  loose  dress, 
and  strikingly  beautiful ;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  she  who  had  been 
able  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  five  husbands  could  have  been  no  ordinary  woman. 
She  stands  in  the  full  light,  and  is  paying  serious  attention  to  Our  Saviour's  dis- 
course. 

"At  Jacob's  well  a  stranger  sought 

His  drooping  frame  to  cheer  ; 
Samaria's  daughter  little  thought 

That  Jacob's  God  was  there." 
A  Virgin  and  Child. — Very  good. 
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Crucifuiun,  by  Breughill. — Astonishing  for  its  minuteness  of  detail.  Two 
crosses  are  already  reared,  and  the  third  is  in  the  act  of  rearing.  Though  the 
figures  are  so  very  numerous,  every  variety  of  expression  is  depicted  in  their 
countenances — some  are  gazing  wiih  intent  curiosit) — some  with  indifference — 
some  seem  affected  with  pity,  and  have  turned  away  to  weep — some  are  evidently 
enjoying  it  as  a  public  exhibition — and  some  are  surveying  it  with  a  malicious 
satisfaction.  While  others  appear  to  consider  it  as  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
making  money.  They  are  therefore  attending  with  bread,  fish,  fowl,  fruit,  etc. 
to  sell.  Some  are  begging,  and  some  are  even  quarrelling.  The  distance  is  ex- 
tremely fine,  consisting  of  hills,  towns,  and  villas,  receding  away  till  the  country 
is  lost  in  the  horizon. 

Gipsy  gang;  by  Le  Xain. — An  old  painting,  with  much  expression. 

Soldiers  quarrelling,  by  Yandervelt. — The  rage,  malice,  cruelty  and  savageness 
depicted  in  this  piece,  make  one  turn  away  with  horror,  from  a  conviction  that  it 
is  by  far  too  natural. 

Storm  at  sea,  by  Yalentini. 

BREAKFAST  ROOM. 

This  is  a  large  and  elegant  apartment,  hung  with  crimson  and  slate-gray,  with 
gilt  cornices.  It  contains  a  rich  collection  of  large  and  valuable  paintings  by  e- 
minent  masters. 

Holy  Family,  by  Rubens. — This  painting  is  rather  to  be  admired  for  its  gene- 
ral effect,  than  for  its  beauty  of  colouring.  And  some  parts  of  the  conception  are 
characteristic  of  that  want  of  unity  which  is  frequently  observable  in  many  of  the 
works  of  the  old  masters.  Contrary  to  the  common  rule  of  Holy  Families,  two 
young  children  are  here  introduced.  According  to  the  Monkish  tradition,  (by 
which  all  religious  paintings  should  be  governed,)  Joseph  was  an  old  man  and  a 
widower,  and  Mary  a  perpetual  Virgin.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for  the  second 
child  to  constitute  any  part  of  the  Holy  family.  Passing  by  this,  there  is  a  beau- 
ty in  the  attitudes  which  is  highly  pleasing.  The  heavenly  smile  on  the  face  of  , 
Our  Lady,  and  the  cheerful  benignity  in  that  of  Joseph,  give  life  and  sweetness 
to  the  group  j  which  is  still  heightened  by  the  playful  mirth  of  the  children. 

Charity,  by  Vandyke. — This  is  a  good  companion  to  the  last.  The  female 
looking  up  to  heaven,  has  heaven  itself  in  her  countenance.  Charity  never  as- 
sumed a  lovelier  garb,  than  such  a  face  as  this. 

Fruit  basket. — An  amusing  piece.  A  basket  of  fruit  is  standing  on  a  table  ;  a 
monkey  is  stealing  the  strawberries ;  a  parrot  is  making  free  with  the  grapes ;  and  a 
squirrel  is  running  off  with  a  cluster  of  nuts.  We  suppose  this  to  represent  a 
storeroom  belonging  to  some  old  maid ;  and  that  her  irrational  favourites  are 
making  a  holiday  in  the  fruit  basket,  during  her  absence — Poor  old  maid  ! 

Harvest  Home,  by  Teniers. — In  subjects  like  these,  Teniers  is  at  home;  they 
exactly  suit  his  genius,  and  he  has  given  full  scope  to  his  powerful  pencil.  A 
rich  tree  and  thatched  cottage  form  the  scene.     Near  the  cottage  door  stands  a 

,  bagpiper,  upon  a  tub,  playing  to  some  rustic  couples  dancing.  The  tankard  ap- 
pears to  have  circulated  freely,  for  a  poor  reaper  has  sunk  under  the  fumes  of  all- 
powerful  "  John  Barleycorn ;"  and  his  wife  is  very  good  naturedly  helping  him 
up.  Some  are  still  "  sticking  to  the  flaggon  ;"  and  others,  whose  youthful  bosoms 
trill  to  music  of  a  sweeter  kind,  are  innocently  toying  with  the  sunburnt  fair. 

.  But  no  words  can  convey  the  effect  of  such  a  painting,  where  every  touch  of  the 
pencil  is  fraught  with  traits  of  rustic  life. 
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Sheep  Shearing,  by  Teniers. — A  companion  to  the  former.  Here  again  a  votary 
of  inebriety  has  "  bit  the  ground/'  and  the  good  wife  is  assisting  the  fallen  shep- 
herd to  find  his  feet  again.  A  fiddler  on  a  tub,  as  Ephraim  Smooth  says,  is 
"  rubbing  the  hairs  of  the  horse  against  the  bowels  of  the  cat."  The  company 
are  some  dancing,  some  eating,  and  some  drinking.  An  old  house,  some  fine  trees, 
and  excellent  sheep,  fill  up  the  piece.  These  are  two  most  invaluable  paintings. 

Two  valuable  pieces,  with  horses,  by  Wouverman. 

Dutch  Fair,  by  Teniers. — Another  painting  full  of  exquisite  touches.  Here 
is  a  stall  where  ale  and  bread  are  sold — the  bread  almost  seems  to  say,  '  eat  me.* 
A  lady  with  a  lap-dog,  and  a  man  decked  with  ribbons,  are  very  conspicuous  ob- 
jects. Among  the  crowd,  some  are  smoking,  some  drinking,  some  dancing,  and 
some  "  squeezing  the  lasses."  The  old  fiddler  is  here  elevated  on  a  tub  ;  and  there 
are  some  other  ludicrous  subjects,  though  common  appendages  to  a  fair,  which 
we  shall  omit  to  mention. 

Country  gentleman  in  an  oyster  shop,  by  Stirn. — Perhaps  the  finest  painting  in 
the  whole  collection.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  on  individual  merit,  where  all 
is  so  very  excellent.  For  many  a  picture  which  seems  to  possess  nothing  inte- 
resting at  a  first  glance,  improves  upon  more  intimate  acquaintance.  Ostade's  are 
all  of  this  kind ;  and  those  of  Teniers  are  good  at  first,  and  better  upon  every 

inspection.  The  features  of  the  countryman  are  finely  contrasted  with  the 

noble  beauty  of  the  hostess,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  old  woman  opening  oysters, 
on  the  other.  There  is  a  good  water  dog,  and  a  very  natural  half  peeled  lemon. 
The  oyster  shells  on  the  floor  are  quite  in  character.  A  Venus  in  alto  relief  over 
the  fireplace,  is  delicately  touched.  But  the  beauty  of  the  piece  consists  in  the 
freshness  of  its  colouring,  and  the  distinctness  of  its  touches. 

An  old  head,  by  Rembrandt. — Very  fine. 

DRAWING  ROOM. 

This  is  a  lofty  and  splendid  room,  hung  with  pink ;  and  contains  some  elegant 
bookcases,  and  a  few  beautiful  cabinets  of  rose-wood,  inlaid  with  brass,  in  Ara- 
besque. It  has  a  rich  fireplace  of  Parian  marble ;  and  a  few  good  large  paint- 
ings. 

A  fine  full  length  portrait  of  Lady  Mary  Lowther,  and  another  of  Lady  Ann 
Lowther,  his  Lordship's  daughters ;  both  by  the  celebrated  Opie,  the  protege  of 
Dr.  Walcott,  whom  he  facetiously  calls  the  "  Cornish  lad  in  tin  mines  bred." 

Nativity,  by  Rubens. — These  are  two  rich  old  paintings.  The  one  a  day 
scene,  the  other  a  night  scene — a  very  valuable  pair. 

Pluto  carrying  off  Proserpine,  by  Poussin. — This  is  an  extremely  rich  old  paint- 
ing. Few  painters  could  equal  Poussin  in  giving  richness  to  his  landscapes ; 
though  he  falls  infinitely  below  Claude  in  his  skies.  The  trees  in  this  piece  are 
exquisite ;  and  the  landscape  is  finely  diversified  with  broken  ground  and  still 
water.  In  the  distance,  are  a  water  fall  and  soft  fading  hills.  In  several  places 
are 

 "  Nymphs  and  satyrs  seen 

Peeping  from  out  their  alleys  green." 

lady  lonsdale's  dressing  room. 
In  this  room  are  some  rich  cabinets  of  ebony,  inlaid  with  Arabesque  work  in 
brass.    Also  a  curious  timepiece  of  yew,  in  the  form  of  a  pagoda,  ornamented  in 
a  similar  manner ;  which  originally  belonged  to  Louis  the  fourteenth.  There 
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are  likewise  two  extremely  light  and  elegant  Italian  vases  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship. Two  very  large  and  valuable  paintings  by  Poussin,  an  excellent  portrait 
of  Lord  Lowther,  and  another  of  the  Hon.  Colonel  Lowther,  both  as  large  as  life* 
by  Lawrence,  ornament  this  apartment. 

ANTIROOM. 

This  is  a  plain  room,  and  contains  a  few  inferior  paintings,  though  of  very 
considerable  value.  Among  these  are,  Belisarius — A  group  of  gypsies — Gamb- 
lers— Peter  and  John  healing  the  sick — A  marriage — etc. 

DINING  ROOM. 

The  Dining  Room  does  not  yet  possess  any  paintings,  except  a  very  fine  por- 
trait of  the  late  Lord  Lonsdale,  in  a  masquerade  dress ;  very  young.  This  apart- 
ment is  fit  up  in  the  Gothic  style ;  and  has  a  rich  fireplace  of  verde  antique 
marble ; — a  Gothic  soffit  ceiling ; — crimson  and  black  velvet  hangings — etc.  It 
is  a  large,  spacious,  and  lofty  room. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library  is  an  extremely  elegant  room.  The  bookcases  which  completely 
surround  it,  are  all  of  oak,  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  an  embattled  cornice.  These 
reach  about  two  thirds  of  the  height  of  the  room  ;  and  above  these  is  a  valuable 
series  of  family  paintings.  The  library  has  a  soffit  ceiling,  the  compartments  in 
imitation  of  curious  oak  pannels,  done  in  fresco.  The  intersections  ornamented 
with  gilt  cul  de  lampes.  The  whole  ornamented  with  elegant  gilt  cornices.  This 
library  is  rich  in  works  of  antiquity,  history,  etc.  as  well  as  the  best  Grecian, 
Roman,  and  English  classics,  etc.  etc. 

SALOON. 

The  most  splendid  apartment,  at  present,  is  the  saloon.  It  has  a  soffit  ceiling, 
ornamented  with  gilt  cul  de  lampes,  and  compartments  of  imitation  oak  in  fresco. 
The  roof  is  supported  by  four  rich  clustered  Gothic  columns,  forming  a  kind  of 
estrade  at  each  end  of  the  room,  entering  under  two,  bold,  lofty,  double,  diverg- 
ing, Saxon  arches.  All  the  furniture  of  this  apartment  is  of  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship ; — ebony  chairs  minutely  carved  in  Arabesque — large  and  elegant 
pedestals  of  black  marble — several  cabinets  of  ebony  and  rose-wood  inlaid,  in 
Arabesque,  with  brass  and  ivory — rich  Chinese  and  Etruscan  vases — etc.  This 
room  is  hung  with  crimson  and  gold. 

CORRIDOR. 

The  Corridor  is  covered  by  a  splendid  vaulted  roof  of  stone  fret- work — lighted 
by  windows  of  stained  glass — surrounded  by  galleries,  with  ballustrades  of  verde 
antique  bronze  with  rose- wood  handrails  and  gilt  brass  fillets — and  supported  by 
six  grand  clustered  Gothic  columns.  In  a  small  Vestibule,  at  one  end  of  the  cor- 
ridor, is  a  marble  table  bearing  three  valuable  white  marble  busts  of  Chatham, 
Pitt,  and  Percival. 

BED-ROOMS. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  these  airy  and  elegant  apartments.  Among 
the  most  splendid,  are  those  appropriated  to  The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale — The  Right  Honourable  the  Countess  of  Lonsdale — and  The  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Viscount  Lowther.  The  State  bed  is  perhaps  the  most  worthy 
of  notice ;  the  posts  being  of  ebony  and  satin  wood,  executed  in  the  plainest  Go* 
thic  style,  and  surmounted  with  a  cornice  of  Cherubim. 
September,  1821.— No.  XXL— Vol.  IL  SS 
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NEW  DRAWING  ROOM. 

This  is  evidently  designed  for  the  most  magnificent  apartment  in  the  Castle,  if 
not  one  of  the  first  in  the  kingdom.  There  is  a  tastefulnesss  in  the  design  of 
this  room  far  superior  to  any  thing  found  in  the  others.  And  one  thing  is  parti- 
cularly deserving  of  notice — no  foreign  wood  is  introduced  into  it ;  which  may 
be  intended  as  an  indubitable  proof  that  the  wild  and  mountainous  district  of 
the  Lakes  is  capable  of  producing  wood,  equal  if  not  superior  in  effect,  to  any  of 
foreign  growth.  Exceedingly  light  and  elegant  clustered  semi-columns  of  dark 
feathered  Westmorland  yew,  spring  from  the  floor,  all  round  the  room,  at  about 
two  paces  distant  from  each  other,  and  branch  out  at  their  capitals  to  support 
the  richly  foliaged,  vaulted,  stucco  ceiling.  The  compartments  between  these 
pillars,  below  the  surbase,  are  filled  with  a  number  of  light  pannels  of  Westmor- 
land birch,  combining  the  gloss  of  satin-wood  with  the  hue  of  tulip-wood,  and 
as  finely  feathered  as  the  best  Jamaica  mahogany.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to 
form  a  proper  idea  of  what  this  room  will  be,  as  it  is  yet  im complete. 

PROSPECT   FROM   THE  TOWER. 

A  spiral  stair  case  leads  to  the  top  of  the  centre  tower,  from  which  there  is  one 
of  the  richest  views  in  Westmorland.  Looking  southward,  we  have  the  bold 
hills  about  the  head  of  Kentmere  and  Longsleddale.  Turning  westerly,  the 
grand  Alpine  scenery  about  Helvellyn  and  St.  Sunday  Crag,  with  Skiddaw  in  the 
distance.  More  northerly,  the  level  country  of  Cumberland  is  spread  out  like  a 
map  before  us ;  where  towns,  villages,  farm-houses,  gentlemen's  seats,  rivers, 
woods,  and  plains,  are  sweetly  intermingled.  Dimly  in  the  north  may  be  seen 
the  blue  eminences  of  Carlisle,  and  beyond  these  the  summits  of  the  Scotch  hills, 
fading  in  the  horizon.  Easterly,  there  is  nothing  but  a  long  ridge  of  bleak 
mountains,  stretching  through  the  county,  to  join  the  Yorkshire  hills.  Nearer  to 
the  eye,  are  spread  before  us  the  richly  variegated  grounds  about  Penrith,  Clif- 
ton, Askham,  etc.  forming  a  coup  d  ceil  as  rich  as  ever  was  sketched  on  fancy's 
own  tablet. 

LOWTHER  FAMILY. 

As  the  Lowther  Family  is  of  remote  antiquity,  it  may  be  proper  to  introduce 
here  a  genealogical  account  of  its  descent  and  various  connections.  We  shall 
pursue  the  principal  male  branch,  in  direct  succession,  down  to  the  present  repre- 
sentative ;  and  at  the  same  time  give,  by  way  of  notes,  some  account  of  the  inter- 
marriages with  other  families,  so  far  as  these  other  families  are  connected  with 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  From  which  it  will  appear  that  there  are  only 
few  respectable  families  in  this  or  the  adjoining  counties,  which  are  not  either 
immediately  or  remotely  connected  with  the  House  of  Lowther. 

The  word  Lowther,  says  Burn,  signifies  clear  water,  and  was  undoubtedly  the 
name  of  the  river  Lowther,  from  which  the  parish  took  its  name;  and  from  the 
place,  as  was  usual  in  those  days,  was  derived  the  name  of  the  de  Lowthers. 
There  seems  to  have  been  persons  of  note,  in  this  place,  at  a  period  more  remote, 
than  that  to  which  any  regular  genealogy  can  be  traced :  viz.  William  de  Lowther, 
and  Thomas  de  Lowther,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. — Thomas  de  Lowther,  in 
that  of  Henry  III. — Sir  Gervase  de  Lowther,  in  the  sams  reign.  Bat  theregular 
descent  does  not  commence  till  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

I.  Sir  Hugh  de  Lowther,  knt.  was  Attorney  General  in  the  20  Ed.  I.  and 
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knight  of  the  shire  in  28  Ed.  L  and  again  S3  Ed.  I.  He  was  afterwards  justice 
itinerant  and  escheator  on  the  north  side  of  the  Trent;  and  in  the  5  Ed.  III. 
was  made  one  of  the  justices  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  This  and  much  of 
the  following  was  proved  at  a  herald's  visitation,  in  Westmorland,  1627,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  family  descents. 

He  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  de  Tilliol,  knt.*  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
Hugh  and  Thomas. 

II.  Sir  Hi  gh  de  Lowther,  knt.  was  the  elder  son  of  the  last  Sir  Hugh.— 
When  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  other  nobles,  resented  the  haughtiness 
and  pride  of  Piers  Gaveston,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  great  favourite  of  Edward  11. 
it  is  probable  that  this  Sir  Hugh  took  part  with  the  discontented  nobles ;  for  we 
rind  that  he  had  the  king's  pardon,  among  a  number  of  other  noble  youths  who 
had  taken  up  arms,  and  been  accessary  to  the  death  of  Gaveston. 

In  the  17th  of  this  King's  reign,  the  King  of  France  threatened  to  invade 
England,  and  actually  did  vanquish  several  towns  in  the  Duchy  of  Guyenne. 
On  this  account  Sir  Hugh  de  Lowthre,  Richard  de  Denton,  and  John  de  Lan- 
caster of  Holgill,  were  commissioned  to  array  all  the  men  at  arms  in  Cumber- 
land, and  to  be  in  readiness  to  accompany  the  King  into  France.  He  had  again 
to  perform  the  same  office  in  the  13  Ed.  III.  and  for  nearly  the  same  purpose. 

He  was  knight  of  the  shire  of  Westmorland  in  the  17  Ed.  II.  again  in  the  14 
Ed.  III.  again  in  the  33  and  again  the  46  of  the  same  reign.  He  was  returned 
for  Cumberland  in  the  15  of  Ed.  III.  again  in  the  17  and  again  in  the  18  of  the 
same  reign.    He  was  also  sheriff  of  Cumberland  in  the  26,  27,  and  2S  Ed.  III. 

He  married  a  daughter  of  Lucy,  Lord  of  Cockermouth.t    And,  in  a  pedigree 


*  The  Tylliols,  or  Tylliolfes,  were  a  very  ancient  family.  So  early  as  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry I.  we  find  this  name.  For  that  King  gave  the  manor  of  Scaleby  to  Richard  Tylliolfe, 
commonly  called  Richard  the  Rider,  from  his  expertness  in  riding.  This  Richard  seated 
himself  at  Richardby,  so  called  undoubtedly  after  his  name.  The  Tilliols  held  the  manor 
and  castle  of  Scaleby,  Houghton,  Etarby,  Solpart,  Lyddal,  and  Richardby  ;  and  appear 
to  have  been  a  high  family  in  the  early  period  of  English  history.      The  family  became 

extinct,  after  nine  generations,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI  Their  genealogy  is  1.  The 

above-mentioned  Richard  2.  Simon  3.  Piers,  or  Peter  4.  Piers  Jeffrey, 

who  married  Mulcastre's  sister  and  co-heir  5.  Robert  6.   Sir  Peter,  who  was 

Sheriff  of  Cumberland  7>  Sir  Robert,  who  was  also  Sheriff  of  Cumberland  8.  Sir 

Peter,  who  was  also  Sheriff.  9.  Robert,  who  died  childless.     He  had  two  sisters  who 

both  married,  and  carried  their  honours  and  estates  into  different  families.  The  principal 
part  of  the  property  however  finally  settled  in  the  Musgraves  of  Edenhall  and  Hayton. 

t  We  only  find  particular  mention  made  of  two  of  the  name  of  Lucy,  in  succession  ; 
viz.  Reginald  de  Lucy,  who  was  governor  of  Nottingham  for  the  King,  on  the  rebellion  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  He  also  attended  the  Coronation  of 
Richard  I.  among  the  other  barons.  He  married  a  daughter  of  William  Fitz  Duncan. . 
He  had  a  son,  Richard  de  Lucy,  who,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  gave  a  fine  of  300 
marks  for  the  livery  of  all  his  lands  in  Coupland  and  Canteberge,  and  to  have  the  liberty  of 
marrying  whom  he  pleased  !  etc. — He  married  Ada,  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Morville.  This 
Ada  had  a  sister,  Joane,  with  whom  she  was  co-heiress ;  but  Richard  de  Lucy  obtained  a 
grant  from  King  John,  by  which  he  claimed  and  held  the  whole  property  of  his  father-in- 
law,  without  partition  to  the  said  Joane.  He  left  two  daughters,  between  whom  the  es- 
tates were  divided.    Both  these  daughters  married  into  the  Multon  family. 
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at  Rydal  Hall,  it  is  stated  he  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  de  Quale.* 
If  this  be  true,  she  was  probably  a  second  wife.  It  is  certain  the  Lowthers  claim 
the  privilege  of  quartering  the  arms  of  Whale  or  Quale. 

III.  Sir  Robert  de  Lowther,  knt.  was  knight  of  the  shire  for  Cumberland, 
in  the  17  Ric.  II.  again  in  the  2  Henry  IV.  again  in  the  5  and  8  of  the  same 
reign  ;  again  in  the  2  Hen.  V.  and  again  in  the  5  of  that  reign.  He  died  in  the 
9  Henry  VI.  and  the  following  curious  rhyming  Latin  epitaph  was  inscribed  to 
his  memory  on  a  brass  plate  in  Lowther  church. 

Moribus  expertus,  et  miles  honore  repcrtusy 

Lowther  Robertus  jacet  umbra  mortis  opertus, 

Aprilis  mense  decimante  diem,  necis  ense, 

Transit  ad  immense  celestis,  gaudia  mense. 

Mille  quadrmgentis  ter  denis,  mens  jnoricntis, 

Annis,  viventis  escas  capit  omnipotentis. 
He  married,  says  Burn,  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Strickland, 
Bishop  of  Carlise;t  by  whom  he  had  issue,  1.  Hugh. — 2.  Anne,  married  to  Sir 


*  The  family  of  Quale  or  Whale  appears  to  have  been  extinct  at  an  early  period.  The 
property  they  originally  possessed,  at  present  belongs  to  the  House  of  Lowther ;  but  whe- 
ther by  purchase  or  heirship  does  not  appear. 

t  There  is  probably  a  mistake  here.  For  we  know  that  the  Catholic  clergy  were  strictly 
enjoined  celibacy.  The  law  was  put  in  force  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  and 
consequently  must  have  been  in  full  vigour  at  this  time — the  reign  of  Edward  III. — We 
therefore  presume  that  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  had  no  daughter ;  at  least,  none  that  he  would 
acknowledge.  However,  as  Sir  Robert  de  Lowther  probably  did  marry  into  the  Strick- 
land family,  we  shall  subjoin  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Stricklands,  reserving  a  more  detailed 
account,  till  we  come  to  describe  Sizergh  Hall. 

1.  The  first  of  this  name  was  Walter  de  Strickland,  whose  son  was  given  as  a  hostage,  by 

the  rebellious  barons,  in  the  reign  of  King  John  2.  Adam  3.  Robert.  4. 

William,  who  was  undersheriff  of  Westmorland  ;  and  to  whom  one  third  of  the  manor 
and  advowson  of  the  church  of  Lowther  belonged.      He  married  Elizabeth,  sister  and  heir 

of  Ralph  D'  Aincourt.   He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  religious  houses  5.  Walter,  knt. 

brother  to  the  above.  Edward  I.  for  his  good  services  in  Scotland,  gave  him  Helsing- 
ton,  Heversham,  and  other  places  in  Westmorland.     Upon  the  attainder  of  Roger  de 

Clifford,  he  was  made  Sheriff  of  the  county  6.  Thomas,  married  Cecilia,  daughter  of 

Robert  de  Wells  7«  Sir  Walter,  knt.  married  Margaret  de  Latham,  niece  of  Ranulph 

de  Dacre,  Lord  of  Gilsland  ;  and  to  his  second  wife,  Isabella,  daughter  of  John  de  Olney. 

He  was  knight  of  the  shire  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II  8.  Sir.  Thomas,  knight.  He 

was  member  for  the  County  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  9.  Walter,  Esq.     He  was  a 

strenuous  defender  of  the  Lancastrian  cause.  He  married,  at  the  age  of  14,  Douce,  daugh- 
ter of  Nicholas  Crofte,  Esq  10.  Sir  Thomas,  knt  11.  Walter,  Esq  12.  Sir 

Walter,  knt.  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Richard  Redman,  of  Thornton,  to  his  first  wife. 
To  his  second,  Catharine,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Nevell,  knt.  of  Thornton  Briggs,  in 
Yorkshire.  There  is  a  curious  document  at  Sizergh  Hall,  of  a  bond  between  this  Sir 
Walter  and  Dr.  Alexander  Kenet;  in  which  he  agrees  to  give  the  doctor  £20  for  curing  him 

of  an  asthmatic  complaint.  13.  Walter,  Esq.  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Nicholas 

Tempest,  Esq.  of  Holm,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  He  was  appointed  by  the  King  to  as- 
sist Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  in  the  keeping  of  the  West  marches. 14,  Sir  Thomas. 
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Thomas  Cunven,  of  Workington,  knt. — 3.  Mary,  married  to  Sir  James  Pic- 
kering, of  Killington,  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  knt.— 4.  Elizabeth,  married  to 
William  Lancaster. 

IV.  Sir  Hugh  Lowther,  knt.  son  and  heir  of  Robert,  was  a  valiant  warrior, 
and  fought  along  with  his  kinsmen,  Geoffrey  de  Lowther  and  Richard  de  Low- 
ther, in  the  famous  battle  of  Agincourt,  under  the  victorious  Henry  V.  He  was 
sheriff  of  Cumberland  in  18  Henry  VI. 

Sir  Hugh  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  de  Derwentwater.* 


K.  B.  He  married,  first,  Elizabeth  Symon  of  Bristol ;  second,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Sir  Xcholas  Curwen  of  Workington,  knt.  He  had  several  daughters  respectably  marri- 
ed ;  one  to  John  Fleming,  Esq.  of  Rydal,  and  another  to  George  Preston,  Esq.  of  Hol- 

ker  15.  Sir  Robert,  knt.  who  was  a  member  for  the  county,     He  married  Margaret, 

daughter  of  Sir  William  Aylford,  of  Bylton,  in  Cleveland.  He  was  an  active  defender  of 
Charles  I.  and  at  the  restoration  was  constituted  one  of  the  deputy  lieutenants  of  the  north 

riding  of  Yorkshire.  16.  Sir  Thomas,  knt.  married  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Moseley, 

of  Ulskelfe,  in  the  county  of  York.      But  she  dying  and  leaving  no  issue,  he  married 
again,  at  the  age  of  53,  Winifred,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Trentham,  of  Rochester.  He 
was  one  of  the  privy  council  of  James  II.  whom  he  followed  into  France,  where  he  died. 
17'  Walter,  Esq.  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Gerard  Salvin,  Esq.  of  Croxdale,  in 

the  county  of  Durham.  18.  Thomas,  Esq.  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Simon 

Scroop,  Esq.  of  Danby.     To  his  second  wife  he  married  the  widow  of  John  Archer,  Esq. 

of  Oxenholme.  19.  Walter,  Esq.  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Michael  James 

Messenger,  Esq.  of  Fountain  Abbey.     He  died  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 

brother  20.  Charles  Strickland,  Esq.  who  married  Cecilia,  daughter  of  William 

Townley,  Esq.  of  Townley,  in  Lancashire.  Mr.  Townley  married  Cecilia,  daughter 
and  sole  heir  of  Ralph  Standish,  Esq.  of  Standish,  Lancashire,  by  his  wife,  the  Lady 

Phillipa  Howard,  second  daughter  of  Henry  Duke  of  Norfolk.  21.  The  present 

Thomas  Strickland,  Esq. 

*  The  Derwentwaters  were  a  very  ancient  and  powerful  family,  who  derived  the  name 
from  Keswick  lake,  otherwise  Derwent  water.— 1.  The  first  of  the  family  on  record, 
was  John  de  Derwent  Water,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  sheriff  of  Cumberland,  and 
representative  for  the  county.    He  had  a  daughter  married  to  Sir  Nicholas  Ratcliffe,  of 

Dilston,  in  Northumberland,  knt.     This  Sir  Nicholas  had  a  son  2.  Thomas  who 

married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Parr,  of  Kendal  Castle.  He  had  several  sons, 

of  whom  3.  Sir  Edward  Ratcliffe,  knt.  succeeded  him  and  married  Anne,  daughter 

and  heir  of  John  Cartington,  of  Cartington..  His  younger  son  John,  lies  in  Crossthwaite 
Church,  Keswick,  with  the  following  inscription  over  him: — 

u  Of  your  charity  pray  for  the  soul  of  Sir  John  Ratcliffe,  knt.  and  for  the  soul  of  dame  Alice  his 
wife  ;  which  Sir  John  died  the  2d  day  of  February  Ann.  Dora.  1527 :  on  whose  soul  Jesus  have  mercy." 

His  elder  son  4.  Sir  Cuthbert,  knt.  succeeded  to  the  estates,  and  married  Margaret, 

daughter  of  Henry  Lord  Clifford  5.  His  son,  Sir  George,  married  Catharine,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  J ohn  Mallory,  knt.  and  had  a  son  6.  Francis  Ratcliffe,  Esq.  who  married 

Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Grey,  of  Chillingham,  knt.     His  son  7.  Edward 

i    married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Barton,  of  Whenby,  Esq  and  was  afterwards 

advanced  to  the  degree  of  Baronet.    He  had  a  son  and  heir  8.  Sir  Francis,  bart.  who 

married  Lady  Mary  Tudor,  one  of  the  natural  daughters  of  Charles  II.  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Davis.    In  the  reign  of  James  II.  he  was  created  Baron  of  Dilston,  Viscount  Langley, 

i    *nd  Earl  of  Derwentwater.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son— 9.  James,  Earl  of  Dcr. 
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V.  Sir  Hugh  Lowther,  knt.  son  and  heir  of  the  former  Sir  Hugh,  was 
member  for  Cumberland  in  the  27  Hen.  VI.  and  sheriff  of  that  county  in  the  34 
of  the  same  reign. 

He  married  Mabil,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Lancaster,  of  Sockbridge.* 

VI.  Sir  Hugh  Lowther,  knt.  son  and  heir  of  the  abovementioned,  was 
made  knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
VII. 

He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Lawrence  Threlkeld,t  by  whom  he  had 


wentwater,  who  married  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Webb,  of  Dorsetshire,  bart. 
Being  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  he  was  attainted  of  High  Treason,  and  beheaded 
on  Tower-Hill,  in  1716.  On  the  death  of  the  Earl,  it  seems  that  his  Lady  retired  into 
a  monastery  in  France,  where  she  died  soon  after.  The  unhappy  fate  of  James  Earl  of 
Derwentwater,  excited  an  uncommon  sympathy  among  the  lake  villagers ;  and  many  a 
melancholy  ditty  was  framed  by  the  lake  poets  of  that  period,  in  which  the  unfortunate 
loves  of  the  youthful  Earl  and  his  amiable  and  affectionate  Countess  are  pathetically  re- 
membered.———His  forfeited  property,  which  was  immense,  was  settled  upon  Green- 
wich Hospital  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

*  The  Lancasters  of  Sockbridge,  beside  Penrith,  were  descended  from  the  Barons  of 
Kendal.     William  de  Lancaster,  the  third  and  last  of  that  name,  had  an  illegitimate 

brother  1.  Roger  de  Lancaster,  to  whom  he  gave  Barton  and  Patterdale*   This  Roger 

had  three  sons,  John,  William,  and  Christopher.    John  died  childless.  William  was  the 

founder  of  another  family  of  Lancasters,  at  Howgill ;  and  2.  Christopher  succeeded 

John  in  the  possessions  at  Sockbridge,  etc.  and  continued  the  family.    He  married  Joan, 

daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Lowther,  knt. — — 3.  Gilbert  4.  William  married  Margaret 

daughter  of  Thomas  Warcop,  Esq.  of  Smerdale.  5.  Thomas,  married  Christian, 

daughter  of  Hugh  Salkeld,  Esq  of  Rossgill  6.  Sir  William,  knt.  married  Margaret, 

daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Strickland.  He  was  sheriff,  probably  undersheriff,  of  West- 
morland.   Sir  Hugh  Lowther,  married  his  only  daughter,  Mabil,  and  his  intailed  estates 

descended  to  his  brother — — 7»    Hugh  8.  Christopher    Lancaster,   Esq.  married 

Eleanor,  grand  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  9.  Thomas,  Esq.  married  one  of 

the  Laybournes,  probably  of  Witherslack-  10.  William,  Esq — — 11.  Lancelot,  Esq. 

married  first,  Anne,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Harrington,  of  Eubar-hall ;  second,  Margaret, 

daughter  of  Thomas  Rookby,  of  Morton.  12.  Edmund,  Esq.  married  Margaret, 

daughter  of  John  Middleton,  Esq  13.  Lancelot,  Esq.  married  Frances,  daughter  of 

Thomas  Tankard,  Esq.  of  Yorkshire.    He  died  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 

nephew  14.  Christopher  Lancaster,  of  Crake-trees.    He  married  Elizabeth  Tankard, 

neice  to  his  uncle's  wife,  and  died  without  issue  male.  His  eldest  daughter  Frances,  was 
married  to  Sir  Christopher  Lowther,  bart.  of  St.  Bees  and  Whitehaven  ;  who  retained 
the  estates  and  paid  the  other  sisters  their  portions  in  money.  Thus  the  family  became 
extinct. 

t  The  Threlkelds  took  their  name  from  a  small  place  called  Threlkeld,  in  the  parish  of 
Graystock,  in  Cumberland.  This  family  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  early  history  of 
Cumberland,  (William  de  Threlkeld,  being  high  sheriff  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and 
William  de  Threlkeld,  being  member  for  the  county  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.)  though 
we  have  no  regular  account  till  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  when  Lancelot  Threlkeld  mar- 
ried Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry  Bromflett,  Lord  Vescy,  and  widow  of  John 
Lord  Clifford.  His  son,  Sir  Lancelot,  knt.  died  without  issue  male.  Part  of  the  estates 
fell  into  the  Irton  family,  but  the  greatest  portion  finally  settled  in  the  Lowthers. 
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issue,  1.  John.— 2.  Robert. — 8.  Joan,  married  to  John  Fleming,  Esq. — 4.  Ma- 
bil,  married  to  John  Leigh,  Esq. 

VII.  Sir  John  Lowther,  knt.  eldest  son  of  Sir  Hugh,  was  Sheriff  of  Cum- 
berland, in  the  7  and  34  Henry  VIII,  and  the  4  Ed.  VI. 

lie  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Curwen,  of  Workington,  knt*  and 
had  issue,  1.  Hugh. — 2.  Mabil,  married  to  Christopher  Dalston,  Esq.  of  Ulsdale. 

VIII.  Sir  Hugh  Lowther,  knt.  son  and  heir  of  Sir  John,  died  before  his 
father,  and  therefore  never  possessed  the  family  honours  and  estates. 

He  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Henry,  Lord  ClifFord,t  by  whom  he  had 


*  The  Curwens  are  a  very  ancient  family,  resident  at  Workington-Hall,  in  Cumberland, 
for  particulars  of  this  family,  see  the  Lonsdale  Magazine,  vol.  II.  page,  85. 

t  The  Cliffords  were  the  most  renowned  family  in  Westmorland,  but  our  notices  will 
at  present  be  only  brief,  as  we  shall  reserve  the  principal  history,  which  is  rather  interesting, 
and  very  important,  for  its  proper  place,  viz.  till  we  give  an  account  of  Skipton  Castle. 

1.  The  first  of  the  name  was  Hoger  de  Clifford.  He  was  a  commander  for  20  years  in, 
the  wars  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  under  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  He 
married  Isabella  de  Veteripont,  and  hence  the  Cliffords  obtained  the  barony  of  Westmor- 
land, He  built  the  greatest  part  of  Brougham  Castle,  and  put  the  following  inscription 
over  the  inner  door, 

"  This  made  Roger 

which  became  a  question  among  the  wits  of  the  day,  (for  there  were  wits  in  Westmorland 
even  then,)  whgther  Roger  made  the  Castle,  or  the  Casde  made  Roger  ?    He  was  slain  in 

the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  fighting  against  the  Welch  2.  Robert  de  Clifford  was  allowed 

to  be  the  greatest  man  of  his  family,  and  of  a  most  heroic  spirit.  He  was  keeper  of  the 
marshes,  and  made  several  inroads  into  Scotland.  Though  we  hear  of  nothing  but  Scotch 
marauders,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  Scotch  could  furnish  a  history  ef  some  English  free- 
booters, were  they  so  disposed.  He  was  guardian  to  King  Edward  II.  Admiral  of 
England,  and  had  the  honour  of  Skipton  Castle,  given  him.  He  married  Maud,  daughter  of 
Thomas  de  Clare,  brother  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford.  He 
was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  leaving  two  sons  and  a  daughter  Idonea,  who  was 
married  to  Henry  Lord  Percy,  whose  son,  Henry  Lord  Percy,  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Henry  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  whose  son,  Henry  Lord  Percy  was  first  Earl 

of  Northumberland  3.  Roger  dc  Clifford  was  attainted  of  High  Treason,  for  adhering 

to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  but  was  pardoned  and  had  his  estates  restored.  He  was, 
never  married,  but  had  several  children  by  one  Julia  Bower,  for  whom  he  built  a  cottage,  close 

to  Whinfel,  which  still  bears  her  name  4.  Robert  de  Clifford  succeeded  his  brother.  He 

married  Isabella  de  Berkley,  daughter  of  Maurice,  Lord  Berkeley,  of  Berkeley  Castle, 

in  Gloucestershire,  and  led  rather  a  retired  life  Robert  Lord  Clifford  was  married  before 

he  was  13,  to  Euphemia,  daughter  of  Ralph  de  Neville,  Lord  of  Middleham  Castle,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  sister  of  Ralph  de  Xeville,  the  first  of  that  family  who  was  created  Earl 
of  Westmorland.  At  the  age  of  16,  he  went  with  the  Black  Prince,  to  the  battle  of 
Cressy.    On  his  death,  his  brother  Roger  became  possessed  of  his  estates,  and  married 

Maud  de  Beauchamp,  daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Warwick  5.  Thomas,  son  of  the 

above  Roger,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Ross,  of  Hamlake  Castle, 

Yorkshire.  He  was  slain  at  Spence,  in  Germany,  fighting  against  the  infidels  6.  John 

married  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Henry  Lord  Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur,  and  was- 
slain  at  the  seige  of  Maux,  in  France  7«  Thomas,  his  son,  married  Johanna,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas,  Lord  Dacre,  of  Gilsland.    He  was  a  courageous  warrior,  and  wa9  slain. 
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issue,  1.  Richard.— -2.  Gerard,  a  bencher  in  Lincoln's  inn. — 3.  Margaret,  marri- 
ed to  John  Richmond,  Esq.  of  Highhead  Castle. — 4.  Anne,  married  to  Thomas 
Wybergh,  Esq.  of  Clifton. — 5.  Frances,  married  to  Sir  Henry  Goodyer,  of 
Powlesworth,  knt. — 6.  Barbara,  married  to  Thomas  Carleton,  Esq.  of  Carleton. 

IX.  Sir  Richard  Lowther,  knt.  grandson  and  heir  of  Sir  John,  was  several 
times  Sheriff  of  Cumberland  He  was  appointed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  convey 
the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  to  Carlisle,  when  she  threw  herself  upon 
the  faithless  faith  of  her  Royal  cousin.  This  circumstance  is  alluded  to  by  the 
great  unknown  in  the  "  Abbot ;"  and  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  shews  how  mi- 
nutely he  has  attended  to  the  real  history  of  the  events  which  his  magic  pen 
undertakes  to  illustrate.  Sir  Richard  however  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his 
sovereign  for  his  humanity,  in  permitting  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  visit  her  while 
in  his  custody. 

He  married  Frances,  daughter  of  John  Middleton,  Esq.*  of  Middleton  Hall, 


in  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  by  the  side  of  his  uncle  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland  

8.  John,  Lord  Clifford,  married  Margaret  Bromflett,  by  title  Baroness  of  Vescy,  who 
after  wards  married  Sir  Lancelot  Threlkeld,  as  before  mentioned.  Lord  Clifford  was  a  valliant 
warrior  and  was  slain  in  the  war  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  being  shot 

through  the  throat  with  a  headless  arrow  9.  Henry,  Lord  Clifford,  was  deprived  of 

his  estates  for  24  years,  during  which  time  he  lived  as  a  shepherd.  On  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII.  he  was  restored  to  his  estates,  made  baron  of  Westmorland,  hereditary  sheriff 
of  the  county,  Lord  of  the  honour  of  Skipton,  and  baron  Vescy.  He  married  first  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  St.  John,  of  Bletso,  cousin-german  to  the  King;   second,  Mrs. 

Florence  Pudsey  1 0.  Henry,  Lord  Clifford,  was  created  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and 

knight  of  the  garter,  by  Henry  VIII.  He  married  first,  Margaret,  daughter  of  George  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury ;  second,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  Percy,  fifth  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land. 11.  Henry  Clifford,  second  Earl  of  Cumberland,  married  first  Lady  Eleanor, 

daughter  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk ;  second,  Anne,  daughter  of  William, 
Lord  Dacre,  of  Gilsland.  He  lived  a  retired  life  12.  George,  third  Earl  of  Cum- 
berland, married  Lady  Mary  Russell,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford.    He  was  one  of 

the  Peers  appointed  to  try  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  13.  Anne,  sole  daughter  of  the 

above-mentioned  George,  was  first  married  to  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  afterwards  to  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery.  After  the  death  of  her  latter  husband,  she  employed  her 
time  in  repairing  her  ruined  castles,  etc.  To  her  first  husband  she  had  three  sons,  who 
died  young  ;  and  two  daughters ;  the  younger  of  whom  had  six  chddren,  who  all  died 
childless.  The  elder  daughter  Margaret,  the  sole  remaining  heir  of  this  once  powerful 
family,  was  married  to  John,  Lord  Tufton,  afterwards  Earl  of  Thanet ;  in  whose  family 
the  greatest  part  of  the  property  still  remains,  as  will  appear  when  we  describe  Skipton 
Castle. 

*  The  Middletons,  of  Middleton  Hall,  near  Kirkby-Lonsdale,  were  seated  there  in 

the  reign  of  Edward  III  L  Thomas  Middleton  2.  John,  married  a  daughter  of 

John  Medcalf,  probably  of  Nappa,  in  Yorkshire  3.  Thomas  married  Mabel,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  of  Hartley  Castle  4.  Thomas  married  Margaret,  daugh- 

of  Roger  Lascells  5.  Sir  Geoffrey  Middleton,  knt.  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 

George.  Kirkham,  of  Northamptonshire  6.  John  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Tun- 

stal,  of  Thurland  Castle,  near  Kirkby-Lonsdale  7«  Edward  married  Mary,  daughter 

of  Sir  Thomas  Carus,  knt — — 8.  John  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Ashton,  Esq. 
of  Crofton  in  Lancashire  9.  Edward  married  Bridget,  daughter  of  Robert  Bindlose.  of 
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near  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  1.  John,  who  died  young — 2. 
Christopher. — 3.  George,  who  died  childless. — 4.  Gerard,  who  was  Chief  Justice 
of  the  common  pleas  in  Ireland,  and  died  without  issue. — 5.  Hugh,  a  capt.  in  the 
army. — 6.  Richard,  who  died  without  issue. — 7.  Lancelot,  one  of  the  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer  in  Ireland. — 8.  William,  married  Eleanor  Welberry,  of  Ingleton, 
from  whom  descended  the  Lowthers  of  that  place. — 9.  Anne,  married  to  Alexan- 
der Fetherstonhaugh,  Esq.  of  Northumberland. — 10.  Florence. — 11.  Frances, 
— 12.  Margaret. — 13.  Dorothy. — 14.  Mabel. — 15.  Frances,  married  to  Thomas 
Clyburne,  Esq.  of  Clyburne. 

He  was  buried  in  Lowther  church,  and  a  mural  momumenr,  with  the  following 
inscription,  was  erected  to  his  memory,  and,  it  may  be  said,  to  his  honour  : — 

Sir  Richard  Lowther,  hit.  succeeded  Henry  Lord  Scroop,  in  the  office  of  Lord 
Warden  of  the  West  Marshes  J  and  was  thrice  Commissioner  in  the  great  affairs 
between  England  and  Scotland  all  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  And  after  he  had 
seen  his  children  to  the  fourth  degree,  given  them  virtuons  education  and  ??ieans  to 
live,  advanced  his  brothers  out  of  his  own  patrimony,  governed  his  family  and  kept 
plentiful  hospitality  for  57  years  together,  he  ended  his  life  the  27th  of  January,  A* 
D.  1C07,  Mtatis  suce  77. 

X.  Sir  Christopher  Lowther,  knt.  was  the  second  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
Richard.  He  waited  upon  King  James  I.  as  far  as  Newcastle,  with  a  choice 
body  of  men  from  the  borders  of  Scotland,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  included  in  all  the  commissions  for  repressing  murders,  robberies, 
and  disorders  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  in  his  time. 

He  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Musgrave,*  of  Hayton,  by  whom 
he  had  issue,  1.  John. — 2.  Gerard,  a  capt.  slain  fighting  against  the  Turks,  for 
the  King  of  Poland. — 3.  Richard,  barrister  at  law. — 4.  Christopher,  Rector  of 
the  church  of  Lowther. — 5.  William,  clerk  of  the  warrants  of  the  common  pleas 


.Borwick  Hall,  in  Lancashire.  10.  John,  married  Mary  Cole,  of  Coat,  near  Halton, 

in  Lancashire.  From  him,  his  property  descended  to  daughters,  and  was  scattersd  among 
other  families. 

*  The  last  heirs  of  the  Tilliols,  mentioned  before,  were  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
married  John  Colvil,  by  whom  she  had  two  daughters,  both  of  whom  married  into  the 

Musgrave  family,  1.  The  first  we  find  is  Nicholas  Musgrave,  who  married  Margaret 

Colvil  2.  Thomas  Musgrave,  of  Hayton,  in  Cumberland,  married  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Lord  Dacre,  of  Gilsland  3.  William  Musgrave,  Esq.  married  Isabel,  daughter  of 

James  Martindale,  of  Newton.  4.  Sir  Edward  Musgrave,  knt.  married  Catharine, 

daughter,  of  Sir  Thomas  Penruddock,  of  Exeter.  5.  William  Musgrave,  Esq.  married 

Catharine,  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Sherburne,  of  Lancashire  6.  Sir  Edward  Mus- 

gTave,  ban.  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Graham,  of  Netherby,  bart.  He 
lost  a  great  part  of  his  property  in  the  civil  wars  7-  Sir  Richard  Mo-grave,  bart  mar- 
ried Dorothy,  daughter  of  William  James,  Esq.  of  Washington,  in  the  county  of  Durham* 

 0.  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  bart.  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joseph  Finch,  Esq 

Yorkshire.    He  was  a  member  for  the  county  many  years.  9.  Sir  Richard  Musgrave 

bart.  married  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Hylton,  esq  10.  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  bart 

married  a  daughter  of  John  Hedworth,  Esq.  and  left  two  daughters,  to  whom  the  property 
descended  ;  but  the  title  reverted  to  his  brother  Sir  William  Musgrave. 
September,  1821.— No.  XXL— Vol.  II.  TT 
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of  Ireland. — 6.  Lancelot,  rector  of  the  church  of  Marton. — 7.  Robert,  alderman 
of  London. — 8.  George. — 9.  Eleanor,  married  to  Richard  Followfieid,  Esq.  of 
Strickland  Hall. — 10.  Anne. — 11.  Frances. — 12.  Frances. 

XI.  Sir  John  Lowther,  knt.  eldest  son  of  Sir  Christopher,  was  member  for 
Westmorland,  in  the  21  James  I.  and  again  in  three  parliaments  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.    Also  one  of  his  Majesty's  counsel  at  York  for  the  northern  parts. 

He  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  William  Fleming,  Esq.*  of  Ilydal,  by  whom 


*  This  family  undoubtedly  came  into  this  kingdom  along  with  William  the  Conqueror. 

For  they  were  settled  in  Cumberland  during  that  King's  reign  1.  Michael  le  Fleming 

had  large  possessions  given  him  in  Cumberland,  by  Willliam  de  Meschines  2.  The  next 

of  the  name  is  Michael  le  Fleming,  lord  of  Aldingham  and  Gleaston,  near  Ulverston;  he  oc- 
casionally resided  at  Gleaston  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  By  a  rather  curious  de- 
rivation, the  manor  of  Muchland,  in  Low  Furness,  is  derived  from  this  Michael.  Formerly, 
Michael  was  commonly  pronounced  Mitchell,  and  in  the  dialect  of  the  country,  mitch  signi- 
fies much.  Hence,  Michael-kind  was  corrupted  into  Mitchell-land,  and  abbreviated  into  Mitch- 
land ;  when  the  real  derivation  was  forgot,  the  name  was  restored  to  its  apparently  proper 
term,  Much-land.  That  this  is  the  true  derivation  is  evident,  because  the  manor  of  Muchland 
exactly  contains  the  ancient  possessions  of  Michael  le  Fleming.  He  had  several  sons,  but 
we  shall  only  here  trace  the  regular  descent,  reserving  a  more  detailed  account  till 

we  come  to  treat  of  Rydal  Hall  3.  Sir  Richard  le  Fleming,  knt  second  son  of  the 

above  Michael,  was  of  Beckermet,  in  Cumberland  4.  Sir  John  le  Fleming,  knt.  was 

engaged  in  the  Holy  War  5  Sir  Richard  le  Fleming,  knt.  married  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Adam  de  LJrswick,  by  whom  he  obtained  the  manor  of  Coniston,  etc.  and  removed 

from  Beckermet  to  Coniston  Hall  C.  John  7-  Rainerus  S.  Sir  John.  9. 

Sir  John,  his  second  son  10.  Sir  Richard  le  Fleming  married  Catharine,  daughter  of 

Sir  John  de  Kirkby,  knt.  of  Lancashire  11.  Sir  Thomas  le  Fleming,  knt.  married, 

first,  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  de  Berdsey  ;  second,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 

Layburne,  knt  12.  Sir  Thomas  le  Fleming,  knt.  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir 

John  de  Lancaster,  of  Rydal  and  Howgiil  Castle.  By  this  marriage,  and  some  additional 
purchases,  Sir  Thomas  became  possessed  of  the  Rydal  Estates  ;  on  which  the  family  re- 
moved thither,  where  they  have  since  remained  13.  John  Fleming,  Esq.  married 

Joan,  daughter  of  Broughton,  of  Broughton  Tower  14.  John  Fleming,  Esq  married 

Joan,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Lowther,  knt  15.  Hugh  Fleming,  Esq.  married  Jane, 

daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Huddleston,  of  Milium  Castle  16.  Anthony  Fleming,  Esq. 

married,  first,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Middleton,  of  Middleton  Hall,  knt.  second, 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Hoton  17-  William  Fleming,  Esq.  married,  first, 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Lamplugh,  knt. ;  second,  Agnes,  daughter  of  Robert 
Bindloss,  Esq.  of  Borwick  Hall  18.  John  Fleming,  Esq.  married,  first,  Alice,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Francis  Ducket,  of  Grayrigg,  knt. ;  second,  Bridget,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Norris,  of  Speke,  in  Lancashire,  knt.  ;  third,  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Strick- 
land, of  Sizergh  Hall,  K.  B.    His  own  children  dying  young,  the  estates  descended  to  his 

nephew,  19.  William  Fleming,  Esq.  who  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Roger  Kirkby, 

of  Kirkby,  in  Lancashire  20  Sir  Daniel  Fleming,  knt.  and  bart.  married  Barbara, 

daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  of  Hutton  Park.  He  was  sheriff  of  Cumberland.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  he  contested  the  borough  of  Cockermouth  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 
(being  on  the  opposition  party,)  for  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  !  21.  Sir  William  He- 
roin g,  bart.  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Rawlandson,  of  Kendal.  He  served 
in  Parliament  for  Westmorland  ;  but  dying  without  issue  male,  his  estates  reverted  to  his 
brother.  Sir  George  Fleming,  bart.  who  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Robert  Jefferson, 
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he  had  issue,  1.  John.— 2.  Christopher,  who  was  created  Baronet  in  1612. — 3. 
William,  from  whom  the  present  Earl  of  Lonsdale  descended. — 5.  Agnes,  mar- 
ried to  Roger  Kirkby,  Esq.  of  Furness,  in  Lancashire. — 5.  Frances,  married  to 
John  Dods worth,  Esq.  of  Thornton  Watlass,  in  Yorkshire. 

XI I.  Sir  John  Lowther,  knt.  eldest  son  of  Sir  John,  was  created  Baronet 
of  Xova  Scotia,  in  1640.  He  suffered  much  in  the  royal  cause,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and  lived  in  retirement,  during  the  Usurpation ;  but  was  member  for  the 
county  in  that  parliament  which  restored  Charles  II. 

He  married,  first,  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Fletcher,*  of  Hutton,  by 
whom  he  had  issue,  1.  John. — 2.  Richard.  3.  Richard,  grandfather  of  the  late 
Sir  James  Lowther,  bart. — 4.  Christopher,  a  merchant. — 5.  Hugh,  a  merchant. 
— 6.  Mary. — 7.  Eleanor,  married  to  Sir  Christopher  Wordsworth,  ofKirklinton, 
bart. — 8.  Barbara,  married  to  John  Beilby,  Esq.  of  Grange. — 9.  Anne. — 10. 
Mary,  married  to  Edward  Trotter,  Esq.  of  Skelton  Castle. — 11.  Frances,  marri- 
ed to  Sir  Thomas  Pennyman,  of  Ormerby,  bart.  To  his  second  wife,  he  mar- 
ried, Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Hore,  knt.  of  Stowe  Bordolfe,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  by  whom  he  had  issue  12.  Ralph. — 13.  William,  council- 
lor at  law. — U.  Robert— 15.  Mary.— 16.  Anne.— 17.  Elizabeth.— 18.  Marga- 
ret, married  to  Sir  John  Aubrey,  bart.  of  Llantrithed. 

XIII.  John  Lowther,  Esq.  of  Hackthorp,  died  before  his  father,  and  conse- 
quently never  assumed  the  family  honours  and  estates. 

He  married,  first,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  Henry  Bellingham,t 


gent,  of  Carlisle.    He  dying  without  male  heirs,  the  estates  reverted  to  a  younger  brother, 

Michael,  who  married  Dorothy  Benson,  of  Yorkshire  22.  Sir  "William  Fleming,  bart. 

married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Christopher  Petyt,  of  Skipton,  gent  23.  Sir  Michael 

le  Fleming,  bart.  married  Lady  Diana  Howard,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Thomas  14th 
Earl  of  Suffolk.  Having  no  sons,  his  only  daughter  married  her  cousin  24.  Sir  Da- 
niel le  Fleming  25.  Who  dying  without  issue,  the  title  descended  to  his  brother,  the 

Rev.  Sir  Richard  le  Fleming. 
*  The  Fletchers  were  originally  of  Cockermouth,  1.  William  Fletcher,  merchant  of 

Cockermouth  2.  Henry  entertained  Mary,  Queen  of  Seotts,  very  sumptuously  at  his 

house  at  Cockermouth  3.  Thomas  married  Jane,   daughter  of  Bullen  4.  Sir 

Richard  Fletcher,  knt.  purchased  the  estate  of  Hutton,  in  Cumberland,  from  the  ancient 
family  of  Hoton,  or  Hutton.  He  married,  first,  a  daughter  of  Richmond  ;  second, 
Barbara,  daughter  of  Henry  Crackenthorpe,  Esq.  of  Xewbiggin  5.  Sir  Henry  Fletch- 
er, of  Hutton,  bart.  was  twice  Sheriff  of  Cumberland.    He  married  Catharine,  daughter 

of  Sir  George  Dalstou,  of  Dalston,  bart.  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Rawton  Heath  

— 6.  Sir  George  Fletcher,  bart.  married,  first,  Alice,  daughter  of  Hugh,  Earl  of  Cole- 
rain  ;  second,  Maria,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Annanuale  7«  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  bart. 

left  nearly  all  his  possessions  to  a  distant  relation,  and  retired  to  Doway,  in  Flanders,  where 
he  died.  His  successor  dying  without  issue,  the  estate  reverted  to  the  Earl  of  Westmor- 
land. 

t  The  Bellingham  family  was  originally  of  Burneshead,  but  J.Alan  Bellingham 

purchased  Levens  Hall,  of  Redman.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Gil- 
pin, of  Kentmere  2.  Thomas  Bellingham  married  Marian,  daughter  of  Thos.  Beck, 

of  the  barony  of  Kendal  3.  Alan,  member  for  the  county,  married,  first,  Catharine, 

daughter  of  Anthony  Ducket,  Esq.  of  Grayrigg  ;  second,  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Sandford,  Esq.  of  Askham  4.  Sir  James  Bellingham,  bart.  married  Agnes,  daughter 
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of  Levens,  bart.  by  whom  he  had  issue,  1.  John.— 2.  Mary,  married  to  George 

Preston,  of  Holker,  gent.  To  his  second,  he  manied  Mary,  daughter  of   

Withers,  Esq.  of  Eltham,  in  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  issue  3.  William  Low- 

ther,  Esq.  member  for  Carlisle. 

XIV.  Sin  John  Lowther,  bart.  was  a  member  in  all  those  parliaments 
which  deposed  James  II.  He  was  active  in  the  revolution,  and  concerted  with 
his  friends  to  secure  the  counties  of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland  in  his  inte- 
rest. For  his  numerous  services,  on  the  accession  of  King  William,  he  was  ap- 
pointed vice  chamberlain  of  his  Majesty's  household,  and  sworn  of  his  Majesty's 
privy  council,  as  soon  as  the  king  was  proclaimed.  He  was  also  made  lieutenant 
of  the  county  of  Westmorland,  in  1689,  and  next  year  appointed  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  treasury.  In  1696,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Viscount  and  Baron, 
by  the  style  and  title  of  Baron  Lowther  of  Lowther,  and  Viscount  Lonsdale. 
In  1699,  he  was  made  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  and  was  twice  one  of  the  Lord  Justices 
for  the  government  of  the  Kingdom  during  his  Majesty's  absence. 

He  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Frederick  Thynne,  sister  of 
Thomas  Viscount  Weymouth,  by  whom  he  had  issue  1.  Richard. — 2.  Henry. — 
3.  Anthony. — 4.  Mary,  married  to  Sir  John  Wentworth,  of  North.  Elmsol,  bart. 
—5.  Elizabeth,  married  to  Sir  William  Ramsden,  of  Byron,  bart. — 6.  Jane. — 
7.  Margaret,  married  to  Sir  Joseph  Pennington,  of  Muncaster,  bart. — 8.  Barbara* 
married  to  Thomas  Howard,  Esq.  of  Corby. 

XV.  Richard,  second  Viscount  Lonsdale,  died  of  the  small  pox,  un- 
married, in  that  year  in  which  he  came  of  age,  in  1713. 

XVI.  Henry,  third  Viscount  Lonsdale,  succeeded  his  brother.  He  was 
constituted  custos  rotulorum,  and  afterwards  Lord  lieutenant  of  the  counties  of 
Westmorland  and  Cumberland  on  the  accession  of  George  I.  In  1717,  he  was 
made  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  bedchamber.  On  the  accession  of  Gcooge  II.  he 
was  appointed  constable  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  Lord  lieutenant  of  the 
hamlets  thereof.    He  was  afterwards  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

He  died  in  1750,  unmarried,  and  in  him  the  title  of  Viscount  was  extinct.  But 
the  Baronetage  and  possessions  went  to  another  branch,  descended  from  Sir  John 

Lowther — No.  12.  of  this  genealogy.  The  third  son  of  that  Sir  John,  was 

Richard,  who  resided  at  Mauls  Meburn,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Pricket,  Esq.  of  Wresal  castle.  He  had  a  son  and  heir,  Robert  Lowther,  Esq. 
who  married  Catharine,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Joseph  Pennington,*  of  Muncaster, 
bart.    His  eldest  son,  James  succeeded  to  the  Lowther  estates. 


of  Sir  Henry  Curwen,  of  Workington,  knt  5.  Sir  Henry  Bellingham,  bart.  Knight 

of  the  Shire,  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Boynton,  knt.  He  died  without 
male  heirs,  and  the  estates  fell  to  his  brother  Alan,  who  was  a  member  for  the  county  ;  and 

married  Susan,  daughter  of  Marmaduke  Constable,  of  Masham,  7-  James  married, 

first,  Barbara,  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher  Dalston,  of  Acorn  Bank  ;  second,  Elizabeth, 

daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Leeke,  of  Newark-on-Trent.  8.  Alan  squandered  his  estate, 

and  either  died,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  fell  into  poverty,  for  there  is  no  farther  men- 
tion of  him. 

*  The  Penningtons  have  been  proprietors  of  Muncaster,  from  soon  after  the  conquest 

\,  Gamel  de  Pennington.  2.  Benedict.  3.  David  4.  John  5.  Alan. 

 6.  Thomas  7  Alan  8.  John  9.  William  10.  John  II. 

William  -  12.  John.— 13.  William— 14.  Alan,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
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XV]  1.  James,  Earl  of  Lonsdale  succeeded  his  relation,  Henry,  third  Vis- 
count Lonsdale.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  and  of  Henry  Viscount  Lonsdale, 
and  of  Sir  William  Lowther,  bart.  became  possessed  of  the  three  great  inheri- 
tances of  Maul's  Meburn,  Lowther,  and  Whitehaven.  He  was  member  for  the 
county  in  1761,  and  again  in  177 4.  He  was  also  Lord  lieutenant  of  the  county, 
and  colonel  of  the  militia  for  both  Westmorland  and  Cumberland. 

He  married  the  Lady  Mary  Stewart,  daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  Bute,  by  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  only  daughter  of  Edward  Wortley  Montague,  ambassador  to 
Constantinople.    And  died  childless. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1784,  he  was  advanced  the  dignity  of  Lord  Lowther, 
Baron  of  Lowther  and  Kendal  in  Westmorland,  and  Baron  Lowther  of  Burgh 
in  Cumberland,  Viscount  Lowther,  and  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

Previous  to  his  death,  perceiving  that  for  want  of  issue,  the  title  would  become 
again  extinct,  he  was  created,  in  1797,  Viscount  and  Baron  Lowther  of  White- 
haven, with  remainder  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  late  Rev.  Sir  William  Lowther,  of 
Swillington,  bart.  his  cousin.    And,  on  his  death  in  1802,  these  titles  devolved  on 

the  present  Earl,  who  is  descended  from  Sir  John  Lowther,   bart.  (See 

No.  11.  of  this  genealogy,) — by  his  third  son,  William,  who  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  Wm.  Busfield,  of  Leeds,  Esq.  and  afterwards  settled  in  Holland. 
He  advanced  a  considerable  sum  of  money  towaids  the  support  of  Charles  II# 
during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell ;  at  the  restoration  he  returned  to  England. 
He  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Pontefract  in  1660,  and  in  1662  was 
knighted.  He  was  a  man  of  great  reading  and  extensive  knowledge.  He  pur- 
chased of  Lord  D'  Arcy  the  manors  of  Swillington  and  Great  Preston.  He  died 
in  1687,  at  the  age  of  80.  He  left  issue  five  sons  and  nine  daughters,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  estate  by  his  eldest  son, 

Sir  William,  who  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Harrison  of  Dan- 
cers Hill,  Harts,  and  of  Cave,  Yorkshire,  Esq.  by  Catharine,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bland.  He  was  High  Sheriff  for  the  county  of  York,  in  1681,  and  was 
knighted  in  1688,  when  he  was  also  chosen  member  for  Pontefract,  which  he 
continued  till  near  the  time  of  his  death.  He  left  issue  eight  sons  and  two 
daughters,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

Sir  William,  who  married  Annabella,  daughter  of  Banister,  Lord  Maynard,  by 
Lady  Elizabeth  Grey,  daughter  of  Henry  Earl  of  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons  and  two  daughters.  He  was  High  Sheriff  for  the  county  of  York  in  1697, 
and  chosen  member  for  Pontefract  in  1706.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1714, 
and  died  in  1729,  aged  66.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

Sir  William,  who  married  Diana,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cundon,  Esq.    He  af- 


Sir  Richard  Preston  15.  Sir  John  Pennington,  knt  16.  J-ohn  Pennington,  mar- 
ried Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Huddleston  17-  William  18.  Joseph  19. 

Sir  William  Pennington,  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  John  Farrington,  of  Warder,  Esq. 

 20.  Joseph  21.  Sir  William  Pennington,  bart.   married  Isabel,  daughter  of 

John  Stapleton,  of  Wartre  22.  Sir  Joseph  Pennington,  bart.  married  Margaret, 

sister  of  Henry  Viscount  Lonsdale  23,  Sir  John  Pennington,  bart.  died  unmarried, 

and  was  succeeded  by  24.  Sir  Joseph  Pennington,  bart.  who  married  Sarah,  daughter 

of  John  Moore,  Esq.  25.  John  Pennington,  Baron  Muncaster,  married  Penelop* 

Compton,  co-heiress  of  James  Compton,  Esq  26.  Gamel  de  Pennington,  etc. 
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terwards  married  Catharine,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William  Ramsden,  of  Byram, 
bart.  He  was  chosen  member  for  Pentefract  upon  his  father's  death,  and  con- 
tinued two  parliaments.  Sir  William  was  of  a  studious  and  contemplative  dis- 
position and  loved  retirement,  was  an  excellent  Grecian  and  universal  scholar. 
He  died  without  issue,  and  his  two  brothers  dying  in  his  life  time  and  leaving  no 
male  issue,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin, 

William,  son  of  Christopher  seventh  son  of  the  second  Sir  William  Lowther, 
of  Swillington.  This  Christopher  married  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Daniel 
Maude  of  Alverthorpe,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  one  daughter.  He  died  in 
1718.  His  son  William  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  Master's 
degree  in  1734.  In  1753,  he  married  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Zouch,  Vicar  of  Sandall,  in  Yorkshire,  (descended  from  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Zouches  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,)  in  1763  he  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Swillington  estate,  as  next  male  heir,  and  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1764.  By  his 
marriage  he  had  issue,  1.  William,  the  present  earl. — 2.  John,  who  married 
Lady  Elizabeth  Fane,  daughter  of  John  9th  Earl  of  Westmorland.  He  died 
June  15th,  1781,  aged  81,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son. 

XV1I1.  William,  the  present  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  was  born  Dec.  29,  1757. 
On  the  death  of  the  late  James,  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  his  Lordship  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  Viscount  Lowther,  and  in  April  1807  was  created  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
He  married,  July  12,  1781,  Lady  Augusta  Fane,  sister  to  John,  Earl  of  West- 
morland, by  whom  he  has  had  issue,  1.  William,  Viscount  Lowther,  one  of  the 
Lord  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  Knight  of  the  shire  for  Westmorland,  etc 
— 2.  Henry  Cecil,  Lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  Knight  of  the  shire  for  West- 
morland, etc.  who  married  Lady  Eleanor  Steward,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Harborough,  and  has  issue  two  sons,  Henry  and  Arthur. — 3.  Elizabeth. 
— 4.  Mary,  married  Lord  Frederick  Bentinck,  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Portland, 
and  has  issue  one  son. — 5.  Anne,  married  to  the  Right  Hon.  John  Beckett,  eldest 
son  of  Sir  John  Beckett,  bart. — 6.  Caroline,  married  to  the  Hon.  Wm.  Powlett, 
second  son  of  the  present  Earl  of  Darlington. 

Lowther  Hall  formerly  stood  nearly  on  the  same  scite  as  the  present  Lowther 
Castle ;  and  was  a  very  extensive  building.  It  consisted  of  a  large  plain  house, 
about  100  feet  in  length,  by  about  30  in  breadth  ;  with  small  square  detached 
wings.  All  the  centre  part  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1718,  and  was  ne- 
ver rebuilt.  The  foundation  of  the  present  Castle  was  laid  about  the  year  1802. 
The  stone  was  procured  on  his  Lordship's  estate,  at  a  place  called  Hugh's  Cragg, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  place ;  and  the  lime  in  a  part  of  the  park,  near 
Lowther  village.  The  grounds  are  very  extensive,  and  abound  with  excellent 
timber.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  Castle  is  from  the  village  of  Clifton, 
about  two  miles  distant ;  and  furnishes  a  delighful  drive  up  to  the  front,  through 

pleasing  variety  of  groves  and  open  grounds. 
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NATLAND  POTTERS. 

A  short  account  of  the  Potters  of  Natlaxd  a  retired  village  near 

Jlexdal. 

Strange  !  that  a  creature  lational,  and  cast 
In  human  mould,  should  brutalize  by  choice 
His  nature!  cowpeh. 


As  I  have  had  some  opportunities  of 
acquainting  myself  with  the  habits  of  a 
certain  clan  of  people  which  takes  up 
its  winter  quarters  at  Natland,  a  short 
narration  of  them  may  probably  be  ac- 
ceptable to  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Lonsdale  Magazine.  If  they  be  new  to 
any,  to  such  they  cannot  fail  of  being 
in  some  degree  interesting. 

Every  year  about  Easter,  such  fami- 
lies as  are  capable  of  travelling,  leave 
the  village.  A  tea-kettle,  a  pan,  a  few 
spoons,  and  knives  and  forks,  and  a  few 
blankets  are  all  the  moveables  which 
they  carry  along  with  them.  These 
families  have  generally  two  good  horses 
and  carts,  with  two  or  three  asses,  in 
their  possession  ;  which  serve  to  convey 
their  wares  and  children,  with  their 
ether  necessary  utenda,  from  place  to 
place.  On  leaving  winter  quarters,  their 
first  direction  is  to  Bnrslem  for  a  supply 
of  pottery  ware.  This  they  vend  in 
counties  remote  from  Staffordshire,  fre- 
quently to  great  advantage — yet  they 
affect  to  be  poor ;  and,  in  country 
places  where  the  terrors  of  a  vagrant 
office  do  not  affright  them,  they  mostly 
beg  as  well  as  expose  their  wares  to  sale. 
From  what  motives  this  mendicant  pro- 
pensity arises,  I  cannot  conjecture, 
whether  from  an  avaricious  principle 
of  getting  what  they  can  and  all  they 
can  j  or  from  some  secret  pleasure 
which,  like  the  true  gipsy  race,  they 
take  in  cunning  and  duplicity,  is  best 
known,  and  I  believe  only  known,  to 
themselves :  real  poverty,  from  what  I 
have  seen  and  known  of  them,  can 
hardly  ever  urge  them  to  practice  it. 

During  these  excursions,  they  have 
no  certain  habitation ;  but  encamp  e- 
very  night  near  some  village  or  farm 
house,  whence  they  purchase,  or  barter 
for  their  provisions.  Their  method  of 
encamping  is  this.  They  first  select  a 
convenient  place  on  the  road  side  ;  or 
more  especially,  if  they  can,  the  angle 
where  two  or  more  roads  meet.  Here 
they  take  out  the  horses,  and  rest  their 
carts  in  a  horizontal  direction  upon  two 
supporters  which  are  attached  to  the 
shafts  for  that  purpose.     They  then 


take  out  their  tinder-box  and  strike  a 
fire  from  flint  and  steel.  Over  this 
fire  they  erect  three  poles  joined  toge- 
ther at  their  summits  and  so  separated 
at  their  feet,  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
falls  perpendicularly  over  the  fire.  They 
then  suspend  from  it  a  chain  terminat- 
ing in  a  hook,  into  which  they  place 
the  kettle  or  pan,  which  contains  their 
evening  meal.  For  seats  they  roll 
round  the  fire  large  stones,  and  for  ta- 
bles they  make  use  of  their  knees.  Af- 
terwards they  commonly  introduce  their 
horses  and  asses  for  the  night  into  some 
neighbouring  pasture.  "When  they  re- 
tire to  rest,  they  spread  straw  beneath 
their  carts,  and  cover  it  with  blankets, 
etc.  Under  these  coverings  they  repose 
themselves  unmindful  of  storms  or  tem- 
pests— if  lightnings  flash  they  disregard 
them — if  the  thunders  roll  till  they 
rock  the  ground,  they  serve  but  to  lull 
them  asleep. 

About  Michaelmas  they  return  load- 
ed with  pots  to  Natland.  The  ensuing 
winter  serves  the  men  for  ease  and  a- 
musement — the  poor  women  for  addi- 
tional slavery.  Hard,  hard  indeed  is 
the  condition  of  the  latter  !  As  regu- 
larly as  day  succeeds  night,  the  sabbath 
day  alone  excepted,  do  these  creatures 
hawk  their  pots  about  the  surrounding 
country,  under  all  the  inclemencies  of 
weather.  The  circuits  which  they  some- 
times take,  together  with  the  weights 
they  support  in  baskets  upon  their 
heads,  are  almost  incredible ;  yet  they 
undergo  these  toils  with  apparent  ease, 
and  even  with  apparent  pleasure.  To 
expel  the  tedium  of  the  solitary  part  of 
the  outs,  as  they  term  them,  they  fre- 
quently exert  their  vocal  powers  ;  which 
though  seldom  perfectly  melodious,  are 
nevertheless  very  agreeable.  Their 
voices  are  remarkably  strong,  in  many 
cases  possessing  a  novel  and  pleasing 
mixture  of  feminine  sweetness  and  mas- 
culine strength.  Their  tones  are  hence 
all  full  and  forcible,  if  not  so  exquisitely 
modulated.  Thus  they  occasionally  a- 
muse  themselves  between  the  country 
villages.  In  the  villages,  however, 
their  entertainment  takes  a  turn.  Their 
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only  care  there,  next  to  a  good  bargain 
for  their  pots,  is  to  tell  all  the  news  they 
know  ;  and  to  collect  all  they  can  get 
— to  quaff  off  volumes  of  smoke  in  the 
intervals,  from  short  tobacco-pipi  s,  fre- 
quently no  longer  than  their  noses,  and 
thus  serving  them  partly  for  fire  and 
partly  for  food  :  and  if  the  "  good  wife" 
be  from  home,  to  impose  upon  the  goed- 
natured  simplicity  of  the  servant  girl, 
that  she  may  add  to  their  smoky  fare  a 
more  substantial  morsel. 

The  young  girls,  as  soon  as  they  are 
strong  enough  to  travel  a  "  round"  and 
"hug"  a  basket,  accompany  their  mo- 
thers. Vhis  they  do  till  the  are  become 
acquainted  with  the  usu.il  "  rounds  ;" 
afterwards  they  separate  to  enlarge  the 
circumferences  of  their  daily  circles. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  diverting 
in  observing  a  couple  of  these  creatures 
in  one  of  their  "  rounds."  The  wo- 
man, mostly  tall,  rough,  and  masculine, 
crowned  with  an  enormous  basket  of 
pots,  so  nicely  and  carefully  poised  that 
its  gravity  becomes  a  part  of  her  own. 
Under  this  basket,  by  way  of  its  pedes- 
tal, is  seen  an  old  hat,  whose  colour  the 
continued  action  of  air,  light,  and  fre- 
quent rains,  has  reduced  to  a  pale 
brown.  Beneath  this  is  seen  a  coloured 
kerchief,  which  braids  in  a  fantastic 
manner  the  female's  cap.  A  short  to- 
bacco-pipe, too,  is  either  visible  in  the 
front  of  the  hat,  or  else,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  oftener  the  case,  occupied  in  her 
mouth.  After  this  pipe  is  lighted,  it 
requires  nothing  more  than  insertion  ; 
as  there  subsists  so  great  an  attraction 
between  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  and  the 
lips  of  the  smoker,  that  they  are  mostly 
in  contact.  A  long  gaudy  figured  gown 
contracted,  for  expedition's  sake,  from 
the  waist  into  a  narrow  lobe  behind  ; 
and  a  blue  flannel  petticoat  whose  whole 
length  is  visible  in  front,  complete  the 
lower  part  of  her  figure.  Thus  equip- 
ped with  folded  arms  and  careless  gait, 
moves  the  independent  female  potter. 
By  her  side  trots  the  youngster,  with 
her  head  and  legs  exposed  to  wind  and 
weather.  Her  unrestrained  hair  flows 
in  careless  confusion  upon  her  shoul- 
ders, and  keeps  time  in  dangling  to  the 
irregularity  of  her  movements.  On  one 
arm  is  suspended  a  basket  of  pots, 
■which  rests  its  base  upon  her  hip  ; 
while  her  head  inclines  as  much  as  the 
basket's  projection,  on  the  contrary  side, 
to  maintain  a  proper  equilibrium.  Htr 
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other  arm  is  employed  in  vibrations,  to 
regulate  and  facilitate  her  progress  ;  or 
sometimes  in  dashing  aside  the  hair 
which  tends  to  intercept  her  vision. 

Thus  brought  up  in  continual  ramb- 
ling ;  thtse  beings  ramble  on  till  they 
step  into  their  graves.  Accustomed, 
from  their  infancy,  to  a  wandering 
mode  of  life,  without  their  minds  hav- 
ing been  cultivated  by  any  education, 
and  thence  being  incapitated  for  any 
enjoyment,  but  that  of  indulging 
this  rambling  inclination,  which  custom 
has  confirmed  the  ruling  one  of  their 
minds,  they  have  nothing  whatever  to 
have  recourse  to,  when  old  age  has  im- 
paired the  vigour  of  their  constitutions, 
excepting  an  "  out."  Their  tottering 
frames  paralysing  by  gradual  decay, 
then  cannot  support  the  burdens  of  their 
youth — and  their  minds  familiarized 
with  the  incidents  and  scenes  of  half 
the  country — can  ill  brook  the  identity 
of  solitude,  and  the  dull  confined  pros- 
pects of  their  own  smoky  huts.  They 
know  nothing  but  the  obselete  affairs  of 
the  past  generation  ;  and,  as  that  know- 
ledge, like  every  other  possession,  has 
lost  most  of  its  interest  in  its  attain- 
ment, they  can  therefore  have  no  con- 
stant or  varied  pleasure  in  reflection. 
And  unacquainted  with  themselves  and 
God,  how  can  the  prospect  of  futurity 
affect  them  ?  Their  notions  of  death 
differ  little  from  their  notions  of  sleep, 
and  their  only  creed,  if  they  have  one, 
is,  that  after  death,  if  they  still  exist, 
their  state  will  be  a  happy  one.  It  is 
from  reasons  like  ttvse,  that  they  are 
almost  actually  compelled  for  their  own 
quiet  to  betake  themselves  to  an  out ; 
even  though  its  exertions  should  acM  to 
their  bodily  infirmities.  And,  as  they 
are  prevented  through  debility  from  car- 
rying about  and  vending  their  usual 
ware,  they  make  an  expediency  of  traf- 
ficking with  others  less  fatiguing  for 
thorn  to  convey. 

Besides  they  are  candidates  for  a  kind 
of  fame  ;  and  where  ignorance  and  cir- 
cumstances permit,  they  exult  in  their 
pretensions  to  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  arcana  of  futurity.  As  the 
credulity  even  of  superstition  itself 
would  suspect  the  verity  of  such  pro- 
fessions without  a  kind  of  appropiiate 
inspiration — Saturday  with  them  is  the 
propitious  day.  Then,  most  likely  it  is 
imagined,  the  demons  of  fortune- telling 
have  peculiar  sway — and  well  may  such 
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an  imagination  obtain  ;  when  the  care- 
ful farmer's  wife  is  then  at  market,  and 
her  spell-confounding  countenance  not 
present  to  scare  them  away — when 
the  meal  chest  is  unsuspectingly  left  o- 
pen — and  the  flitch  of  bacon  the  com- 
mon meal  of  such  a  fatal  day  !  Yes, 
and  when  Saturday  night  is  consecrated 
to  Cupid :  and  in  consequence,  when 
every  country  female's  beating  heart  al- 
ternates lively  hope  and  dull  despair! 
From  omens  like  these  'tis  easy  enough 
for  gipsy  cunning  like  theirs  "to  augur 
what  results  it  may. 

Collecting  rags,  horse  hair,  cow  hair, 
hare  skins,  and  rabbit  skins,  then,  is 
little  more  than  a  pretext  for  the  old 
and  infirm  to  indulge  the  unsettled  dis- 
positions of  their  vagrant  natures. 

The  men,  like  those  of  most  of  the 
savage  nations,  are  a  completely  useless 
set  of  beings  ;  fit  for  little  else  but  the 
propagation  of  their  species.  When  in 
the  village,  they  use  no  endeavours  to- 
wards subsistence  ;  and  were  it  not  for 
their  wives,  seme  of  the  poorer  son 
would  suffer  absolute  starvation.  The 
little  service  the  best  of  them  ever  af- 
ford their  families,  is  that  of  breaking 
down  the  farmer's  hedges  for  fuel,  and 
poaching  game,  and  fish  out  of  season, 
through  mere  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
I  the  country.  During  the  day,  if  the 
i  weather  be  not  tco  cold,  or  there  be  no 
hunt,  nor  other  amusement  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, they  are  constantly  lounging 
Jin  a  collection  around  their  carts.  And 
if  the  misery  of  idleness  overcomes  the 
indolence  of  their  useless  frames:  the 
imly  exertion  they  use,  is  that  of  form- 
ing an  otter,  badger,  or  martin  hunt  of 
their  own,  with  dogs  which  they  keep 
for  that  purpose. 

The  women,  like  the  neutral  bees  in 
a  hive,  are  hence  the  entire  supporters 
of  their  families  ;  while  the  men,  like 
drones,  feed  upon  the  best  fruits  of  their 
labour;  and  was  it  not  that  they  tend 
their  carts  in  the  summer,  and  bring  in 
additional  stock  during  the  winter  by 
occasional  journies  to  Burs-em,  I  am 
p?rsuaded,  some  of  them,  like  dron<  s, 
would  meet  with  expulsion  :   for  the 
Masculine  habits  of  some' of  the  women 
frequently  give  their  muscles  such  mas- 
Ivuline  power,  that  they  are  both  maste  rs 
I  lad  mistresses  in  their  famil  es  ;  and  if 
I  >ffended,  chastise  their  husbands  with 
■tipazonian  courage  and  great  severity. 
nThe  men,  on  the  other  hand,  are  equal- 
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ly  tyrannical,  where  their  courage  and 
power  preponderate. 

The  fecundity  of  the  females  is  great 
almost  to  a  proverb.  Their  frequent 
pregnancies  have  such  a  formidable  ap- 
pearance at  present,  as  to  thieattn  the 
the  ruin  of  the  township  of  Natland. 
Married  or  unmarried,  when  the  age  of 
puberty  arrives,  most  of  the  females 
bear  children.  All  the  illegitimate,  to- 
gether with  the  maintenance  of  their 
mothers  duiing  the  infant  state  of  their 
offspring,  are  then  thrown  upon  the  sup- 
port of  the  township  ;  and  the  poor 
farmers  in  these  times  have  weights  e- 
now  to  depress  them  without  such  un- 
necessary appendages.  I  could  enu- 
merate instances  of  wantenness  so  ex- 
travagant that  they  might  be  deemed 
impossible  :  but  I  wish  not  to  sheck  the 
feelings  of  female  delicacy  ;  or  to  effend 
that  modesty  which  yet  remains  the 
ornament  of  many  of  the  fair  sex. 
Oh  woman,  surely  thy  nature  must  be 
subject;  to  excess  ;  for  in  thee  are  found 
the  lowest  gradations  of  vice  or  the 
most  eminent  virtues  !  Thou  art  either 
the  curse  or  the  blessing  of  society .  A 
state  of  mediocrity  is  rare  in  thee.  Some 
trait  of  a  predominant  attachment  to 
some  particular  object  ever  characte- 
rizes thee,  be  thy  powers  of  mind  even 
the  humblest! 

From  whom  this  tribe  really  derived 
its  origin  1  have  yet  to  learn.  From 
their  s:lf- importance,  independency  of 
spirit,  and  attachment  to  their  own  pe- 
culiar customs  and  manners,  1  suppose 
them  to  be  a  remnant  tribe  of  the  Gip- 
sies, or  Egyptians,  who,  refusing  to 
submit  to  the  Turkish  government, 
when  they  were  conquered  by  the  Sul- 
tan Selim,  A.  D.  1517,  dispersed  in 
small  parties  over  all  parts  of  the  known 
world.  As  their  wandering  and  disso- 
lute mole  of  life,  their  imposition  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  through 
palmistry,  and  their  pretensions  to  skill 
in  the  black  arts,  might  gain  them  the 
idle  and  unprincipled  as  proselytes,  who 
from  fear  of  detection  might  imitate 
their  cant  and  colour  ;  it  may  be  hence 
by  incorporation  that  we  find  those  of 
our  own  country  at  present  with  Eng- 
lish names;  and  themselves  partly  cor- 
rupted from  their  original  form  and  ap- 
pearance. And  since  we  are  informed 
that  these  human  exotics  w  ei t  .prescrib- 
ed by  Henry  VIII.  by  Mary  and  by 
Elisabeth,  as  impo&ters  and  outlaws,  we 
//.  VV 
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mayconceive  thatthose  who  escaped  these 
proscriptions,  must  either  have  dene  it 
by  assuming  some  kind  of  occupation, 
or  by  retiring  to  Scotland  where  they 
were  tolerated.  That  the  clan  in  ques- 
tion retired  thither  till  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  in  Geo.  111.  or  were  there  previ- 
ously, I  think  most  probable  :  as  about 
that  time  they  first  appeared  at  Natland, 
and  obtained  their  settlement.  Besides 
they  still  continue,  by  the  old  inhabi- 
tants of  the  township,  to  be  distinguish- 
by  the  title  of  the  Fa  gang;  a  corrup- 
tion, I  presume,  of  Fair-gun";  an  ap- 
pellation which  the  gipsies  obtained  in 
Scotland  from  John  Faw,  their  empow- 
ered Lord  and  Earl  there,  to  conform 
them  to  the  laws  of  Egypt.  As  the 
potters  of  Natland  agree  with  this  strol- 
ling people,  so  as  to  characterize  them- 
selves as  a  class  separate  from  the  gene- 
ral community,  1  suspect  they  are  of 
their  fraternity,  and  originally  gipsies, 
whatever  corruptions  they  may  have 
since  suffered  through  time. — However 
I  should  be  glad  to  ascertain  this  parti- 
cular. 

The  physiognomy  too  of  this  people 
is  as  distinct  as  their  manners.  Their 
faces  almost  without  exception  are 
round — their  eyes  small — their  noses 
broad — and  their  complexion,  indepen- 
dent Of  the  effects  of  weather,  sallow. 
The  expression  of  their  countenances 
likewise  indicates  art  and  mystery  ;  and 
is  an  index  to  their  presumed  origin. 
And  their  customs,  moreover,  are  a  kind 
of  confirmation  of  it.  Their  marriages 
are  always  between  parties  of  their  own 
tribe,  or  between  it  and  some  other 
tribe  similar.  Indeed  they  never  allow 
any  associations  or  convivialities  but 
with  such  as  agree  with  them  in  gene- 
ral description.  Hence  few  intimacies 
can  arise  but  with  such  as  themselves. 
Their  marriages  are  invariably  attended 
with  the  utmost  festivity  ;  for  if  the 
parties  be  poor,  they  still  keep  up  their 
riotous  mirth  as  long  as  any  of  their 
pockets  can  produce  a  single  chink.  I 
once  witnessed  a  marriage  feast,  in 
which  dancing  and  singing  and  smoking 
and  drinking  continued  nearly  without 
intermission  night  and  day  for  the 
greatest  part  of  a  fortnight.  The  old 
men;  the  fathers  of  the  married,  were 
on?  day  hugging  each  other  in  their 
arms  in  the  closest  friendship  ;  the  next, 
perhaps* fighting  with  the  bitterest  en- 
mity ;  and  on  the  third,  shewing  each 


other  their  treasures  with  unsuspecting 

confidence.  These  treasures  were  chief- 
ly in  guineas  or  half  crowns,  told  into 
certain  sums,  and  each  sum  deposited 
separately  in  a  black  stocking  foot.  In 
one  of  their  drunken  frantic  humours, 
one  or  two  of  these  purses  were  substi- 
tuted for  foot-balls  and  were  kicked  a- 
bout  the  green  in  triumphant  exulta- 
tion, till  one  gave  way  to  the  violence  ci* 
th^ir  fury,  and  scattered  its  glitterir.f 
contents  at  their  feet ;  as  if  to  upbrak 
them  with  the  abuse  of  the  idol  oi  t\v.  it 
lives,  by  giving  them  a  prcof  of  the 
currency  of  its  nature. 

Notwithstanding  the  hospitality  and 
attachment  of  these  people  towards  their 
own  tribe  and  the  tribes  in  general, 
their  meetings  are  often  subject  to  dis- 
order and  quarrelling.  1  f  in  const  q uence 
of  a  quarrel  a  battle  ensue  ;  it  is  mostly 
a  general  one  .before  its  termination. 
Yet,  however  violent  their  rage  may 
appear  one  towards  another,  it  is  not  of 
so  determined  a  nature  but  that  it  can 
easily  quit  its  object,  when  any  other 
person  interferes.  If  a  neighbour, 
through  the  kind  intention  of  restoring 
peace  and  quietness  among  them,  should 
attempt  to  reconcile  their  dispute,  it  is 
ten  to  one  but  that  their  whole  fury 
falls  upon  him  ;  particularly  of  the  fe- 
male part,  who  seldom  fail  of  leaving 
numerous  proofs  of  their  ferocious  feline 
j  dispositions,  upon  his  countenance. — 
I  Their  quarrels  are  hence  seldom  re-i 
i  garded ;  and  as  their  enmity  subsists  nc> 
!  longer  than  their  irritation,  they  soon 
I  fight  themselves  friends  again.  Thai 
quarrels  with  others,  however,  are  off 
more  lasting  nature  ;  and  are  the  busi- 
ness of  the  whole  tribe  to  avenge,  eithei 
openly  or  by  stratagem. 

The  education  of  their  children,  til 
of  late  years,  was  I  believe  totally  neg- 
lected. Like  gregarious  animals,  the; 
wtre  left  to  herd  instinctively  togethe 
upon  the  green.  Yet  a  free  provisio; 
in  the  village  school  is  now  open  t| 
them,  to  the  honour  of  a  fam-'ly  whos 
charitable  and  humane  exertions  havi 
superlatively  distinguished    it   in  th 

neighbourhood  the  county — and 

men  may  so  presume)  perhaps  in  til 
records  of  heaven.  Notwithstanding 
the  pearl  has  been  cast  be'bi 
swine.'"'  No  kindness  scare. ly  can  tha 
the  frosts  of  their  innate  supersti  1 
and  prejudice:  nor  any  wholesome  nv 
ment  tnuce  their  low  grovelling  r 
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from  feeding  upon  the  husks  of  igno- 
:  ranee.  If  curiosity  leads  any  of  their 
;  children  to  school,  it  is  well — they  may 

go  ;  if  idleness  prevents,  it  is  still  well 
I  — they  may  stay :  for  in  all  tilings  but 

in  creating  household  disturbances  their 

own  pleasures  may  guide  them.  And 
I  when  children  are  thus  left  to  their  own 
I  inclinations  and  their  own  disposal — 
1  long  as  play  is  more  agreeable  to  them 
|  than  exercise — liberty  than  confinement 
I  —they  will  go  any  where,  but  to  the 

school. 

As  to  their  religion — it  is  a  matter  of 
.  doubt  whether  they  have  any.  For 
they  profess  none — frequent  no  place  of 
I  worship — mind  no  observances  of  a  se- 
rious nature  from  serious  motives — and 
are  hence  like  many  of  the  poor  class  in 
|  this  religious  land — "Christiani  nomine, 
re  barbari."     They  pass  nationally  for 
Christians  while  individually  they  are 
heathens — barbarians. 

Tlo\v7rpayi.iitJV. 
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LETTER  IX. 

Dear  Tom, 
Keswick  is  by  far  the  prettiest  place 
I  have  yet  seen  ;  but  the  greatest  curi- 
osity we  found  in  it  was  a  bell  in.  the 
To;vn-hall  cupola,  with  this  date  on  it 
"1001."  My  sister  doubted  whether 
numerical  figures  were  introduced  into 
England  at  so  early  a  period.  My  un- 
cle asserted  that  figures  were  introduced 
at  that  time,  "  For,"  said  he,  "  there 
are  other  dates  of  similar  antiquity.  At 
Rumsey  in  Hampshire  is  one  of  1011, 
and  another  at  Widgell  Hall  in  Hert- 
fordshire of  1016."  "  Are  you  sure," 
said  my  father,  "that  these  dates  are 
•not  names  r*  May  not  what  vou  call 
llOll,  be  IOH ;  "and  your  1*016  be 
]OiG?"  "I  own,"  said  my  uncle, 
"  there  have  been  no  manuscripts 
discovered  containing  numerical  figures 
Df  an  earlier  date  than  1256,  in  some 
copies  of  Johannes  de  Sacro  Bosco;  but 
there  have  been  inscriptions  found  as 
early  as  975."  "  If,"  retorted  my  fa- 
ther, "'the  stonemasons  were  more 
learned  than  the  clergy  of  the  tenth 
•century,  they  have  sadly  lost  their  pre- 
eminence in  our  time."  "  They  have 
jindeed,"  observed  Mr.  Otley,  who  had 
accompanied  us  thither  ;  "  for  there  is 


h  iki  t.axes.  Sir 


a  milestone  in  the  village  of  Shap,  with 

sixteen  cut  in  this  form  : 

To  Kendal  X6. 

I  began  to  tremble,  for  we  had  start- 
ed an  antiquarian  subject ;  and  you 
know  with  my  uncle  they  are  endless 
themes.  Luckily,  however,  the  land- 
lord came  to  inform  us  that  the  boat 
was  ready  j  and  our  intelligent  acquain- 
tance, M"r.  Otley,  very  kindly  lent  us 
his  company.  A'  fine  brisk  wind  agita- 
ted the  water,  and  I  felt  I  cannot  tell 
how.  I  did  not  feel  afraid  of  being 
drowned,  though  1  confess  I  did  not 
conceive  such  a  thing  impossible.  Lest 
any  person  should  suspect  that  I  was 
afraid,  I  stepped  into  the  boat  before 
any  of  them,  and  handed  in  my  sister  ; 
taking  care  however  to  keep  in  the  mid- 
dle, though  1  did  not  think  1  should 
absolutely  upset  it  by  standing  on  the 
edge.  VTe  pushed  from  shore,  and  I 
felt  queerer  and  queerer.  My  eyes 
dazzled  so  that  I  could  see  nothing.  I 
recollected  several  stories  of  persons 
having  been  drowned  among  the  lakes 
— then  I  thought  of  you  and  of  some  o- 
ther  persons  in  Preston.  The  boat  turn- 
ed a  little  and  the  wind  blew  against 
the  side  of  it,  and  rocked  us  like  a  cra- 
dle. Then  the  name  of  our  old  ac- 
quaintance, Miss  Nancy  Bainbridge, 
crossed  my  mind  ;  and  1  think  she  ne- 
ver seemed  so  lovely  as  at  that  moment. 
Though  the  sun  sVone  clear,  I  felt  very 
chill,  and  something  seemed  to  be  creep- 
ing up  my  back — this  I  naturally  attri- 
buted to  the  fatigue  of  yesterday.  How- 
ever as  we  got  into  deeper  water,  I  felt 
myself  recovering,  I  think  the  mountain 
air  braced  my  nerves,  for  the  chillness 
began  to  leave  me,  and  the  creeping  on 
my  back  gradually  vanished.  And  1  felt 
only  an  occasional  thvmp  at  my  heart. 

1  can  attribute  all  this  to  nothing  but 
the  effects  of  the  aquatic  air  on  my 
lungs ;  though  1  felt  no  effect  of  that 
kind  where  the  water  was  smooth.  I 
cannot  account  for  it ;  and  I  assure  you, 
Tom,  I  was  not  afraid.  After  we  land- 
ed, I  stood  on  shore  sometime  to  take  a 
view  of  the  scenery,  in  order  to  give 
you  a  description  of  the  Lake  as  seen 
from  the  boat  in  a  storm.  But  this 
would  have  been  deception,  which  shall 
never  be  exercised  towards  you  while  I 
have  a  heart  to  feel  and  a  head  to  think. 

Having  waited  all  the  forenoon  in 
hopes  of  the  cap  clearing  off  Skiddaw, 
and  seeing  no  immediate  prospect  of  our 
VV  9 
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wishes  being;  realized,  we  took  a  walk 
with  Mr.  Otley  as  far  as  Crosthwaite 
church.  T!tis  walk  is  remarkably  plea- 
sant ;  the  ground  on  either  hand  being 
diversified  with  gentlemen's  seats  and 
pleasure  grounds.  The  church  yard 
wears  a  livelier  aspect  than  any  other 
we  ha  1  seen  during  our  excursion,  or 
indeed  ever  saw.  The  grave  stones  are 
all  neatly  painted,  the  letters  rendered 
legible,  and  no  appearance  of  lichens 
destroying  the  frail  memorials  of  the 
dead,  as  is  usual  in  other  burial  grounds. 
My  uncle  could  not  conceal  his  pleasure 
and  surprise.  "It  is  owing  chiefly," 
Baid  our  friend,  "  to  one  Broomlcy,  a 
painter,  in  this  town  ;  a  young  man  of 
considerable  ingenuity,  who  first  sug- 
gested the  idea,  and  continues  to  em- 
bellish the  spot  at  a  cheap  rate." 

In  our  return  we  had  some  fine  views 
of  Der  went  water,  from  some  beautiful 
eminences  in  the  path  homewards.  We 
saw  the  residence  of  Mr.  Southey — the 
poet  laureate,  and  author  of  "  Roderick 
the  last  of  the  Goths,"  a  work  which 
you  say  is  sufficient  to  transform  cow- 
ards into  heroes. 

Seeing  no  prospect  of  ascending  Skid- 
daw  that  day,  and  being  assured  that  the 
summer  had  been  very  unfavourable  for 
mountain  excursions,  we  relinquished 
with  regret  the  design  of  climbing  this 
giant  hill.  We  therefore  engaged  a 
chaise  to  convey  us  to  Leaths  Water, 
resolving  to  climb  over  Helvellyn  that 
evening.  "  You  leave  the  young  lady 
at  Leaths  Water  ?"  said  our  friend. 
tc  No,"  replied  she ;  "  it  is  to  indulge 
me  that  we  shall  go  over  Helvellyn." 
"  It  is  utterly  impossible,"  said  Mr. 
Otley  ;  "  you  can  never  reach  Patter- 
dale  by  such  a  road."  "  According  to 
your  map,"  she  replied,  "  there  is  a  foot 
path  way  ;  and  I  wish  to  see  the  gran- 
deur of  the  setting  sun  from  one  of 
these  mountain  heads.  I  might  as  well 
have  remained  at  home,  if  I  am  only  to 
creep  along  the  valleys.     I  wish  to  ex- 


plore the  lake  district — to  float  on  the 
bosom  of  the  waters — to  dash  through 
the  woods  and  thickets — to  climb  the 
rocks — and  scale  the  mountains.  I  am 
resolved,"  said  she  with  emphasis,  "  to 
see  the  country."  "  You  forget,"  said 
our  intelligent  friend,  "in  the  warmth 
of  your  admiration  of  these  sublime 
scenes,  that  you  are  but  a  woman,  and 
but  a  delicate,  though  a  lovely  one. 
This  mountain  pass  is  so  steep  that 
scarcely  any  thing  can  climb  it,  but  the 
hardy  fell  sheep  that  have  been  reared 
upon  it,  and  the  shepherds  whom  cus- 
tom has  rendered  almost  as  nimble  as 
their  sheep.  This  hill  is  upwards  of  three 
thousand  feet  high  ! — a  height  of  which 
you  can  have  no  conception.  And  it  is 
not  the  height  alone  that  makes  me 
fear  for  you ;  the  distance  is  above 
eight  miles  to  the  inn  after  you  leave 
the  chaise.  Night  too  is  coining  on  ; 
and  1,  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  country,  know  that  after  sunset,  a 
thick  mist  will  collect,  and  envelope  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  There  is  no  track 
— no  guide — no  where  to  enquire.  You 
may  wander  on  this  accumulation  of 
recks  till  your  tender  limbs  share  the 
fate  of  the  amiable  but  unfortunate  Mr. 

Gough  "     "  Pray,"  said  my  uncle, 

alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  niece, 
eV  what  might  his  fate  be  ?"  "  He  was 
fond  of  nature  in  her  fairest  or  her 
subiimest  forms,"  replied  our  friend ; 
"  and  often  wandered  over  these  track- 
less moors  and  mountains.  It  is  sup- 
posed he  Lad  lost  his  way  in  the  mist, 
and  been  precipitated  from  some  of  the 
steep  rocks  ;  for  he  was  found  at  the 
the.  foot  of  a  precipice,  with  his  faithful 
dog  beside  him.  He  appeared  to  have 
laid  there  many  weeks.  This  melan- 
choly accident  has  been  pathetically  im- 
proved under  the  powerful  pen  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  has  furnished  a  beau- 
tiful poem  on  his  unhappy  fate,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy  ." 


ELEGY   ON   THE  DEATH   OF   CHARLES  GOUGH. 

I  climbed  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Helvellyn, 

Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleamed  misty  and  wide ; 
All  was  still — save  by  fits,  when  the  eagle  was  yelling, 

And,  starting  around  me.  the  echoes  replied. 
On  trie  right,  Strathen-edge  round  the  Red-tarn  was  bending, 
And  Catchedecam  its  left  verge  was  defending, 
One  huge  nameless  rock  in  front  was  impending, 

When  I  marked  the  sad  spot  where  the  wanderer  died. 
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Dark  green  was  the  spot,  'mid  the  brown  mountain  heather, 
Where  the  pilgrim  of  nature  lay  stretched  in  decay, 

Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast,  abandoned  to  weather, 
Till  the  mountain  winds  wasi<  d  the  tenantless  clay  : 

Not  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended, 

For  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  favourite  attended, 

The  much  loved  remains  of  his  master  defended, 
And  chased  the  hill-fox  and  the  raven  away. 

How  long  didst  ihou  think  that  his  silence  was  slumber — 

When  the  wind  waved  his  garments  how  oft  didst  thou  start- 
How  many  long  days  and  long  nights  didst  thou  number, 

Ere  he  faded  before  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heait  ?  

And  ah  !  was  it  meet  that  no  requiem  read  o'er  him  ; 
No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  deplore  him  ; 
And  thou,  little  guardian,  alcne  stretched  before  him, 
L'nhonoured  the  pilgrim  from  life  should  depart  ? 

When  a  prince  to  the  fate  of  a  peasant  has  yielded, 

The  tapestry  waves  dark  round  the  dim  lighted  hall; 
With  escutcheons  of  silver  the  ceffin  is  shielded, 

And  the  pages  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  pall ; 
Through  the  courts,  ai  deep  midnight,  the  torches  are  gleaming, 
In  the  proudly  arclud  chaptl  the  banners  are  beaming, 
Far  adown  the  long  aisle  sacred  music  is  streaming, 
Lamenting  a  chief  of  the  people  should  fall. 

Bat  meeter  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of  nature, 

To  lay  down  thy  head  like  the  meek  mountain  lamb, 

Wrhen,  wildered,  he  drops  from  some  cliff  huge  in  stature, 
And  draws  his  last  breath  by  the  side  of  his  dam  : 

And  more  stately  thy  couch  by  this  desert  lake  lying, 

Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  grey  plover  flying, 

With  but  one  faithful  frienei  to  witness  thy  dying, 
In  the  arms  of  Helvellyn  and  Catchedecam. 


My  sister  thanked  our  friend  very  ] 
kindly  for  this  beautiful  piece  of  poetry. 
*'  But,"  said  she,  with  a  smile,  "we 
will  go  over  Helvellyn  nevertheless." 
Our  kind  friend  then  gave  us-the  best 
directions  he  cculd;  and  we  drove  a- 
v  ay  for  Leaths  Water.  The  evening 
was  extremely  fine,  and  the  scenery 
grand  beyond  description.  As  we  ar- 
rived at  the  inn,  the  Borrowdale  hills 
began  to  throw  a  shade  over  the  western 
side  of  the  Lake,  and  the  poetic  furor 
seized  my  sister. 

f  Now  sinking  to  his  nightly  rest, 
The  sun  displays  a  softer  gleam  ; 

And,  ling'ring  on  the  burnished  west, 
Flings  o'er  the  hills  a  farewell  beam  ; 

And  ev'ry  valley,  glen,  and  glade, 

Are  half  in  sunshine — half  in  shade." 

My  uncle  complimented  her  highly 
on  the  feeling  and  smoothness  of  her 
verse,  and  thought  she  might  one  day 


I  rival  Mrs.  Barbauld.  My  father  said 
it  was  very  ridiculous  for  }oung  women 
to  be  rhyming,  without  they  intended 
to  be  stage  players — But  you  know  my 
father  is  no  poet,  and  whatever  he  can- 
not do  himself,  he  endeavours  to  under- 
value ;  and  hence  to  make  people  think 
that  it  is  choice,  and  not  necessity, 
which  induces  him  to  decline  such  pur- 
suits. But  he  generally  overacts  his 
part,  and  every  person  discovers  that  it 
is,  as  Pope  says,  but  "  an  eunuch's 
spite,"  that  prompts  his  satire. 

We  stopped  to  refresh  a  little  at  the 
inn,  and  to  prepare  for  our  pedestrian 
excursion  over  the  hill.  We  engaged  a 
very  old  man  who  appeared  to  fill  the 
various  ofnet  s  of  ostler,  groom,  boots, 
and  plough-boy,  to  set  us  into  the  road. 
He  was  a  garrulous  old  man,  and  told 
us  a  number  of  diverting  stories  about 
the  country  ;  and,  among  the  rest,  he 
said,  that  before  the  present  landlord 
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came  to  the  house,  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Stanley  kept  it,  and  had  the  follow- 
ing verses  on  his  sign  : — 

John  Stanley  lives  here, 

And  sells  good  ale  ; 
Pray  call  and  drink 
Ere  it  grows  stale. 
John  succeeds  his  father  Peter, 
I'th'  old  man's  time  'twas  never  better. 

"  What  mart  eo  ale  auld  Peter  keept, 
I  can't  tell"  observed  the  old  man  slyly, 
*'  but  his  son  John  selt  varra  poor  stuff 
indeed." 

As  we  trudged  along,  we  overtook  a 
person  whom  our  guide  told  us  was  the 
schoolmaster  of  a  neighbouring  village. 
As  he  would  have  to  pass  by  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  the  old  man  very  considerately 
for  himself,  turned  us  over  to  the  man 
of  figures.  The  latter  seemed  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  that  kind  of  good  nature 
which  we  occasionally  meet  with  in  se- 
clusions like  these;  but  which,  in  more 
populous  places,  has  been  substituted 
by  cold  civility  and  heartless  compli- 
ments. 

The  schoolmaster  informed  us  that 
there  was  a  nearer  way  through  some 
fields  to  the  mountain,  which  he  would 
shew  us.  My  uncle,  who  has  a  taste 
for  the  mathematics,  entered  very  freely 
into  these  abstruse  disquisitions.  My 
father  would  gladly,  I  believe,  have  in- 
terrupted them  in  their  explanation  of 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  but  being 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  subject,  he  was 
compelled  to  be  silent.  Our  two  learn- 
ed mathematicians  having  nearly  com- 
pleted a  new  theory  for  finding  the  pro- 
portion between  the  diameter  and  the 
circumference,  without  paying  much 
attention  to  the  road,  we  came  rath°r 
suddenly  to  the  end  of  the  field.  The 
schoolmaster  walked  up  to  the  hedge, 
without  observing  that  there  was  a  stile 
close  to  it.  "  There  was  a  stile  in  this 
place,"  he  observed,  "  the  last  time  I 
came  this  road  ;  but  I  see  they  have 
made  it  up.  Never  mind,"  he  continu- 
ed, "  we  can  climb  over."  And  instant- 
ly sprung  over  the  hedge.  "  I  fear," 
said  he,  "  that  lovely  young  woman 
will  not  be  able  to  climb  over  ;  but  here 
is  a  hole,  which  we  can  easily  widen 
till  she  may  creep  through  it."  "  I 
thank  you  for  your  attention,"  replied 
my  sister,  "  but  I  had  rather  go  over 
the  stile  !"  "  You  see,"  said  my  uncle, 
"how  we  men  of  genius  forget  our- 
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selves.  Mr.  Schoolmaster  at  that  mo- 
ment could  have  more  easily  found  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  than  the 
straight  line  of  the  foot  path." — "  I 
think,"  said  my  sister,  "  that  a  painter 
might  make  a  good  subject  of  it.  He 
might  describe  the  mathematician  climb- 
ing the  hedge,  and  my  humble  self 
walking  leisurely  through  the  stile." 
"  Yes,"  said  my  father,  "  and  he  might 
very  properly  entitle  his  production — 
Genius  and  Common  Sense/"  (t  It  has 
been  justly  observed  by  a  great  author," 
said  my  uncle,  4f  that  men  of  genius 
have  more  than  common  sense,  for  we 
never  see  one  follow  the  beaten,  road." 
"  The  schoolmaster,"  added  my  father, 
"  must,  by  this  rule,  be  a  man  of  geni- 
us, for  he  refused  to  follow  the  b(  aten 
road  when  he  scaled  the  thorn  hedge  !" 

 "  It  was  an  equally  just  remark  of 

Dean  Swift's,"  said  the  schoolmaster, 
"  when  some  one  asked  him  the  reason 
why  men  of  genius  were  unable  to  pur- 
sue the  common  occupations  of  life? 
'  They  are  not  vnable,'  said  the  Dean  ; 
fa  race  horse  could  carry  a  pack  saddle 
as  well  as  an  ass,  but  it  will  not  stoop  to 
such  drudgery.' " 

Having  escaped  the  inconveniences  of 
the  hedge,  we  began  to  ascend  the  stu- 
pendous side  of  Helvellyn ;  and  the 
schoolmaster  kindly  volunteered  to  ac- 
company us  half  a  mile  up  the  hill. 
The  sun  had  apparently  sunk  bthind 
the  Borrowdale  mountains  when  we  be- 
gan to  asc?nd,  and  the  long  level  sha- 
dows stretched  across  the  valley,  and 
spread  a  melancholy  gloom  over  the  ro- 
montic  landscape  below  our  feet ;  but 
we  soon  overtook  the  sun-beams,  as  we 
rose  more  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  op- 
posite mountain  ridge.  As  we  continu- 
ed to  ascend  the  almost  perpendicular 
steep,  we  found  it  necessary  to  sit  down 
every  few  yards  to  recover  our  breath  ; 
and  as  the  landscape  widened  before  us, 
we  forgot  the  fatigue  of  our  journey  in 
the  prospect  which  presented  itself. 
Our  goodnatured  guide  kindly  pointed 
out  every  object  which  he  considered 
worthy  of  notice  ;  and  among  the  rest, 
one  which  I  shall  certainly  never  for- 
get. 

LYNN-GILL  COTTAGE. 

"  Yon  almost  ruinated  cottage,"  said 
our  guide,  "which  stands  under  the 
shade  of  yon  riven  rock,  crowned  with 
oak,  was  the  scene  of  many  a  happy  day 
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when  I  wis  a  child.  And  the  sad  re- 
membrance of  its  once  cheerful  inhabi- 
tants, often  brings  tears  into  my  eyes  ; 
and  as  Shakspeare  says,  makes  me 
'play  the  woman.'"  "There  is  no- 
thing," said  my  sister,  "  to  use  the 
language  of  the  amiable  Darwin,  so  de- 
lightful, 

•   '  As  the  tear  that  l)ie;ik«, 

For  other's  woes,  down  rbtue's, rnanly t:heek>.w 

"Thomas,"  continued  the  school- 
master, "  was  a  carpenter  ;  a  sober  in- 
dustrious man.  Finding  himself  well 
established  in  his  humble  business,  he 
paid  his  addresses  to  an  amiable  young 
woman  who  had  long  been  the  object 
of  his  tender  wishes.  His  character 
and  situation  in  life  being  unexception- 
able, her  parents  consented  to  thtir  u- 
nion,  and  they  were  married.  Never 
shall  I  forget  that  day.  1  had  been  a 
favourite  with  Thomas.  I  slept  among 
his  shavinps,  mislaid  his  chissrls,  and 
wet  his  chalk  line,  and  did  a  number  of 
other  innocent  and  unintentional  mis- 
chiefs, which  all  tended  to  endear  me 
to  him.  I  was  invited  to  the  Wedding, 
and  was  favoured  with  a  kiss  of  the 
bride.  And  though  I  was  then  only 
wearing  my  first  suit,  I  almost  thought 
myself  a  man  ;  and  resolvtd  too  that  I 
would  have  a  wife,  and  promis  d  Tho- 
mas that  he  should  have  a  kiss  when  I  | 
was  married.  A  promise  which  was  ! 
heartily  cheered  by  the  company  ;  but 
which  alas!  was  never  realized.  For 
before  1  entered  that  happy  state,  (and 
a  happy  one  1  have  found  it  )  I  had  | 
assisted  in  conveying  both  Thomas  and 
his  lovely  partner  to  their  long  home. 

Fortune  smiled  on  Thomas  and  all 
his  endeavours  for  the  first  ten  years  of 
his  married  life  ;  and  his  kind  help- 
mate had  presented  with  no  less  than 
fight  pledges  ol  her  affection.  1 1  wag  in 
the  latter  end  of  last  century,  that  Tho- 
mas obtained  a  job  at  a  new  bi  ilding  ; 
but  the  weather  coming  unfavourable, 
he  got  wet  every  day.  The  calls  of  a 
rising  family,  and  an  honest  dt  sirQ  to 
meet  these  and  everv  other  call  without 
parish  aid,  made  Thomas  desnise  th 
dictates  of  that  prudence  which  would 
have  induced  other  men  not  to  evpose 
therostlv(  s  to  such  hardshiy^s.  \\  fore 
f'hristmas,  Thomas  felt  the  attacks  of 
a  pleurisy,  which  he  vainly  labonred  to 
subdue  by  increas  d  exertien.  He  was 
compelled  to  yield ;  and  it  was  nearly 


four  months  before  I  again  saw  him  iu 
his  shop.  The  first  time  I  met  him  at 
work,  I  could  not  but  notice  his  death- 
ly paleness,  and  the  feeble  stroke  of  his 
hand.  I  v  sited  him  almost  every  day  ; 
and  I  believe  that  a  great  part  of  his 
weakness  arose  from  want  of  proper 
nourishment  ;  for  the  little  money  he 
had  been  able  to  accumulate  had  been 
expend*  d  during  his  sickness  ;  and  Tho- 
mas had  a  spirit  which  would  not  stoop 
to  ask  credit.  He  was  very  far  from 
being  recovered,  when  the  markets  be- 
gan to  rise,  and  what  have  been  empha- 
tically but  properly  termed  the  hard 
times  commenced.  Oat  meal  scon  rose 
to  six  jience  a  "pound  !  but  Thomas'  la- 
bour continued  at  its  usual  rate,  only 
that  he  had  less  to  do  ;  and  the  little  he 
had  was  too  much  for  his  strength.  So 
long  as  he  was  able  to  procure  it,  he 
gave  his  children  what  was  necessary, 
reserving  for  himself  and  his  wife  the 
scanty  fragments  of  their  scanty  meals  ; 
but  his  strength  decreasing,  and  the 
markets  rising,  he  was  compelled  to  put 
all  the  family  upon  short  allowance. 
Frequently  have  1  seen  his  wife  boil  a 
pint  of  grey  feas  in  wrater,  and  serve 
them  up  for  the  whole  family  consisting 
of  ten  persons.  Any  thing  like  substan- 
tial food  was  never  seen  on  thrir  table. 
Unsound  flour,  being  cheaper,  was  their 
only  bread,  anel  clean  water  their  only 
beverage.  1  have  more  than  once  seen 
Thomas  make  a  dinner  of  two  potatoes 
and  a  small  onion  ! 

But  I  will  not  shock  your  ears  with 
anv  further  de-tail  of  their  sufferings. 
Thomas  had  formed  a  resolution  that 
nothing  should  ever  induce  him  to  ask 
for  parochial  relief;  and  he  kept  his 
resolution  to  the  last.  For  I  went  one 
morning  as  usual,  having  got  a  little 
jug  full  of  whey  from  my  mother  to 
carry  them.  1  found  the  eldest  bey 
sitting  at  the  door  crying.  'We  have 
had  no  breakfast  this  morning/  said  he, 
'ray  father  and  mother  are  not  yet  risen/ 
I  set  down  the  whey,  which  was  in- 
stantly swallowed  by  the  famished  chil- 
dren. 1  went  forward  into  the  little 
parlour  where  they  slept;  (for  I  was 
considered  like  one  of  their  own  fami- 
ly ;)  but,  Oh  !  the  sight !  They  were 
fast  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  and 
both  dead !  I  turned  away  to  weep.  It 
was  a  spectacle  I  shall  never  forget. 
True  to  his  resolution,  he  preferred 
death  to  the  grudged  pittance  which 
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a  parish  would  have  reluctantly  afforded. 

When  the  neigbours  and  surgeon  ar- 
rived, it  was  declared  they  had  died  of 
hunger  ; — it  was  even  added,  that  grass 
was  found  in  Thomas'  stomach,  when 
he  was  opened  !  Though  none  had  ever 
troubled  themselves  about  him  while  a- 
live,  all  seemed  to  pity  his  fate,  when 
pity  was  not  longrr  available.  Perhaps 
conscience  told  some  of  the  richer  sort, 
that  blame  rested  somewhere.  13e  that 
as  it  may,  they  were  decently  interred, 
and  the  children  properly  provided  for. 
At  the  funeral,  I  scarcely  beheld  one  dry 
cheek,  it  was  a  scene  of  silent  but  of 
real  sorrow.  Thomas  had  been  a  man 
generally  beloved.  Ue  had  been  an  in- 
dulgent father,  a  fond  husband,  and  a 
kind  neighbour. 

This  hapless  pair  sleep  together  in 
the  same  grave  ;  where  sorrow  and  pain 
can  no  more  reach  them.  Their  family 
is  grown  up,  and  the  country  has  al- 
most forgot  that  the  parents  ever  lived 
or  ever  suffered.  But,  though  all  the 
world  forget  them,  I  shall  not; — nor 
will  I  ever  pass  through  the  burying 
ground,  without  dropping  a  tear  on  the 
grave  of  my  early  friends. 


When  the  schoolmaster  had  finished 
his  sad  narration,  he  remarked  that  it 
would  be  time  for  him  to  return.  And, 
having  given  us  the  best  directions  in 
his  power,  he  departed ;  and  we  all 
bade  him  farewell  with  a  sympathetic 
sigh,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  par- 
ties he  had  just  described.  Even  my 
father  so  far  forgot  his  usual  misanthro- 
py as  to  shake  hands  with  our  intelli- 
gent guide. 

As  we  continued  to  ascend  the  hill, 
the  dread  of  the  mist,  began  to  work 
more  powerfully  on  our  minds.  We 
observed  the  mist  which  collected  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  vale,  hurry  a- 
cross  to  the  top  of  Helvellyn.  As  it 
passed  us,  my  uncle  remarked  what  a 
striking  resemblance  it  bore  to  the  spirits 
as  described  in  Ossfen's  poems.  One 
might  easily  imagine  the  floating  mist 
to  represent  troops  of  warriors  hurrying 
to  battle,  or  crowds  engaged  in  the 
chace,  where  men  of  mist  were  hunting 
deer  of  clouds.  It  seemed  very  natural 
for  people  who  lived  in  a  country  like 
that  of  Ossian's,  to  suppose  that  such 
appearances  were  the  spirits  of  their  de- 
parted warriors. 


Our  fears  were  at  length  realized,  for 
the  mist  collected  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  settled  in  a  dense  cloud,  in 
which  we  found  ourselves  enveloped, 
before  we  were  aware.  We  could1  not 
see  more  than  ten  yards  before  us,  and 
there  was  no  track.  We  remembered 
the  fate  of  poor  Gough.  and  wished  our- 
selves happily  at  Patterdale  inn.  Luck- 
ily for  us,  some  person  had  travelled 
over  during  the  afternoon  :  and  had 
left  the  prints  of  his  feet  in  the  soit 
ground  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  We  fol- 
lowed these  steps  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  when  we  found  ourselves  des- 
cending, and  presently  we  left  the  mist, 
and  entered  into  the  wildest  scene  of 
hills  and  ravines  that  fancy  ever  pic- 
tured. We  travelled  many  miles  down 
between  two  rugged  hills,  till  we  found 
a  deserted  lead  mine.  From  this  we 
had  been  directed  to  follow  the  road  by 
which  the  lead  ore  had  been  conveyed 
to  Patterdale.  The  road  had  never 
been  good  ;  and  the  recent  rains  had 
ploughed  it  into  furrows  three  or  four 
feet  deep.  Our  road  wound,  in  some 
places,  round  the  faces  of  huge  preci- 
pices, where  it  had  been  built  up  from 
the  rocks  below.  In  others,  it  led  be- 
tween two  walls  of  huge  rocks,  serving 
at  once  for  the  conveyance  of  water  and 
the  conveyance  of  lead  ore.  As  we  des- 
cended the  vale,  and  came  nearer  the 
habitations  of  men,  the  road  grew  bet- 
ter. And  after  travelling  through  this 
desolate  track,  till  the  veil  of  night  had 
"  o'er  canopied  the  sky,"  we  reached  the 
borders  of  U  lis  water,  along  which  we 
found  a  beautiful  road  to  the  inn.  Ar- 
rived here,  we  soon  forgot  the  toils  of 
the  journey  in  a  comfortable  supper, 
and  the  kind  treatment  of  Mrs.  Dobson. 

I  had  nearly  forgot  to  mention  a  cir- 
cumstance, which  to  a  Prestonian  will 
appear  rather  singular.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  lake,  it  being  dark,  we  felt 
dubious  about  the  road  ;  and  therefore 
called  to  ask  directions  at  a  humble  cot- 
tage on  the  road  side.  After  stumbling 
several  times  in  our  way  through  the 
peathouse  to  the  house  door,  which 
opens  out  of  it,  we  found  nothing  but  a 
young  married  female  teaching  two 
children  their  prayers.  We  enquired 
the  read  to  Patterdale  inn  ;  and  she 
instantly  rose,  and  accompanied  us  a- 
cross  two  fields  :  telling  us,  that  was  a 
nearer  road,  and  would  save  us  almost 
half  a  mile.    What  must  the  innocence 
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of  such  a  country  be,  where  a  lone  wo- 
man ventured  to  leave  her  cottage,  and 
at  so  late  an  hour  accompany  us  so  far  ! 
She  was  unacquainted  with  villainy, 
Tom,  and  she  therefore  suspected  none. 
There  was  that  cheerfulness  about  her 
which  said  she  was  a  stranger  to  the 
causes  of  suspicion.  This  circumstance 
made  a  strong  impression  on  my  uncle's 
mind  ;  who,  you  know,  is  a  warm  phi- 
lanthropist, and  sighs  for  a  time  when 
|  self  love  and  social  shall  be  the  same" 


— when  a  friend  shall  not  deceive,  and 
a  stranger's  face  shall  have  no  terrors. — 
If  all  men  were  like  my  uncle,  the  Mil- 
lenium might  commence  tomorrow. 

The  charms  of  this  delightful  vale 
must  form  the  subject  of  a  future  letter ; 
and  for  the  present,  I  am,  as  usual, 

Your  loving  brother, 

LEONARD  ATKINS* 

Patterdale  Inn,  Aug.  1820. 


UTILITY  OF  TAXES. 

A  Paragraph  which  appeared  in  a 
London  Newspaper,  at  the  time  when 
the  first  taxss  were  laid  upon  newspapers, 
hair-powder,  clocks,  and  dogs — and  ge- 
,  nerally  attributed  to  a  literary  gentleman 
of  this  country. 

Taxes  are  the  best  reformers  of  the 
age.    They  purge  the  land  of  luxuries. 
When  the  golden  duty  was  imposed'  up- 
1  on  powdered  pates,  many  a  skull  that 
rivalled  the  hawthorn  in  whiteness  and 
I  fragrance,  was  miserably  dcjloured. — 
I  The  glory  of  pomatum  and  powder 
I  passed  away  like  summer  elouds  and 
I  early  dew. 

The  dog  tax  was  mere  fatal  than  the 
.  hydrophobia.  Caesars  and  Pompeys.Catos 
i  and  Platos,  Crabs  and  Cupids,  Chloes 
;  and  Tigers,  Lions  and  Lauras,  were  in- 
>  discrirninately  condemned  to  the  rope  or 
the  river.  : 
The  new  stamp  on  Newspapers  made 
,  no  less  havock  upon  the  luminaries  of 
the  age.    Suns  and  Stars  were  eclipsed, 
Oracles  were  struck  dumb,  and  Heralds 
blew  their  trumpets  in  vain.  Mercuries 
were  unfeathered  like   fowls  for  the 
spit ;  while  Monitors,  Observers,  and 
Gazeteers,  concealed  themselves  from 
popular  contempt   in   trunk  makers' 

shops.  The  Times  looked  gloomy  ; 

and  even  the  World  seemed  almost  at 
'  an  end  ! 

The  tax  on  time  keepers  has  already 
banished  watches  from  the  fobs  of  our 
beaux  : — yet  while  the  splendid  baubles 
of  the  chain  are  permitted  to  shine  in 
their  wonted  places,  'tis  of  little  conse- 
quence whether  they  are  the  ornaments 
of  a  gold  watch,  or  the  appendages  of  a 
;  September,  1821.— JVo.  XXL— Vol. 


potato.  But  the  most  barbarous 

and  unheard  of  cruelties  have  been  ex- 
ercised upon  the  limbs  and  bodies  of 
unfortunate  clocks.  People  maim  and 
cripple  these  faithful  servants,  that, 
like  Chelsea  pensioners,  they  may  be 
exempt  from  duty ;  because  they  are 
unfit  for  service.  Some  have  been  tre- 
panned, and  their  brains  taken  out ; 
others  have  been  disembowelled  of  their 
weights,  and  the  vital  motion  of  the 
pendulum  suspended.  The  faces  of 
hundreds  have  been  disfigured;  the 
hands  of  thousands  amputated  ;  and  al- 
most all  have  been  put  to  a  nonplus. 
 Yet  is  not  the  flight  of  time  re- 
tarded, though  his  keepers  stand  still, 
and  his  heralds  be  silent ; — with  quick 
and  silent  pace  lie  trots  along,  carrying 
the  universe  at  his  back,  as  the  pedlar 
carries  his  burden. 


VARIETIES. 

American  prudence. — By  a  late  Act  of 
the  Senate  of  New  York,  habitual  drun- 
kards may  be  proceeded  against,  the 
management  of  their  estates  taken  from 
them,  and  they  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  court  of  chancery,  as  in  cases 
of  lunacy  ! — a  very  wise  provision  ! 

Lancashire  Witches. — "This  term," 
says  one  author,  "arises  from  the  be- 
witching charms  of  the  ladies,  which 
surpass  those  of  other  countries ;  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  for  a  young  man 
to  carry  his  heart  into  Lancashire,  and 
scarcely  possible  to  carry  it  through 

without  a  wound."  Another  writer 

says,  "  I  can  assure  the  affrighted  ad- 
venturer, that  the  Lancashire  ladies  are 
,  //.  WW 
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not  that  mischievous  race  of  beings  they  [ 
have  been  represented.     He  may  safey 
carry  his  heart   in  and  through  the 
county,  and  find  the  witches  perfectly 
harmless." 

Life  Lease. — This  world  is  freehold, 
held  only  in  tenancy  by  the  present  in- 
habitant, but  is  entailed  upon  the  fu- 
ture. 

Cuckolds  icearing  horns. — The  idea  of 
cuckolds  wearing  horns,  says  Burn  in 
his  history  of  Westmorland,  is  of  an- 
cient origin.  During  the  crusades,  it 
was  usual  for  the  warriors  to  have  horns 
upon  their  crests.  And  when  they  re- 
turned in  their  warlike  accoutrements, 
after  an  absence  of  three  or  four  yeais,  it 
was  no  impossible  supposition,  that  the 
man  who  wore  horns  was  a  cuckold. 

Roman  bridge — A  bridge  has  been 
discovered  in  Holland,  under  a  peat 
moss,  three  miles  long,  and  twelve  feet 
broad.  It  was  laid  by  the  fifteenth  co- 
hort of  Germanicus.  It  has  been  con- 
structed entirely  of  wood  ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  resinous  particles  in  the 
marshy  soil  have  tended  to  preserve  it. 

Circassian  Hospitality. — Ker  Porter, 
in  his  vefy  interesting  travels,  just  pub- 
lished, speaking  of  the  Circassians  says, 
When  a  traveller  arrives  at  one  of  their 
abides,  the  host  orders  one  of  his 
daughters  to  do  the  honours  of  his  re- 
ception, to  take  care  of  his  horse  and 
baggage,  to  prepare  his  meals,  and  when 
night  comes  on,  to  share  his  bed.  The 
refusal  of  the  latter  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment would  be  considered  as  a  great 
affront  to  the  young  lady  and  her  fa- 
ther. The  natives  of  a  part  of  Lapland, 
not  very  far  from  Torneo,  have  a  simi- 
lar custom  ;  but  then  it  is  the  wife  of 
the  host ;  and  she  remains  with  the 
itranger,  as  his  exclusive  property,  dur- 


ing the  whole  of  his  sojourn  under  her 
husband's  roof! 

Erskine. — Mr.  Arnot  was  remarkable 
for  the  looseness  of  his  opinions  with 
respect  to  futurity  ;  while  Mr.  Erskine 
was  as  much  distinguished  on  the  con- 
trary, for  a  deep  sense  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, and  an  attention  to  every  Chris- 
tian ordinance.  One  Sunday  afternoon, 
Mr.  A.  happened  to  be  on  horseback, 
when  he  met  Mr.  Erskine  returning 
from  divine  service.  "  Where  have  you ' 
been,  Harry?"  said  the  historian. 
"  What  has  a  man  of  your  sense  and  e- 
ducation  to  do  among  a  parcel  of  old 
women  ?  What  did  you  expect  to  hear  ? 
Where  was  your  text?"  "  Our  text," 
said  Mr.  Erskine,  "  was  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  Revelations:  "  And  I 
looked,  and  beheld  a  pale  horse,  and  his 
name  that  sat  on  him  a-as  Death,  and 
If  ell  fbM&wea)  irith  him.''  Mr.  Arnot, 
who  was  actually  mounted  on  a  pale- 
coloured  horse,  felt  the  sarcasm  in  all 
its  force ;  and  muttering  a  hasty  exe- 
cration, rode  off. 

The  Lor  J  Chancellor  has  been  pleas- 
ed to  appoint  Mr.  Frederick  Weymss, 
of  Appleby,  one  of  the  Masters  Extra- 
ordinary in  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  Smyth,  one  of  the  Surveyor's 
General  of  the  Customs,  (formerly  of  the 
Custom  House  at  Hull,)  has  just  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  "  the  Practice  of 
the  Customs,"  to  which  are  now  added 
the  consolidated  duties,  in  1  vol.  8vo. 
price  2  is. 

A  new  edition  of  West's  Guide  to  the 
Lakes  has  lately  appeared  in  8vo.  illus- 
trated with  a  beautiful  coloured  aqua- 
tinta  of  Grasmere,  and  a  map.  price  7S» 


MARRIAGE: 
ft  13arotro  on  ^Jinui's  £oliIoqug  on  23catf)» 
ee  To  be — or  not  to  be." 

£The  following  excellent  parody  was  written  many  years  ago,  by  a  kind  friend, 

to  whom  these  pages  have  often  been  indebted  for  their  best  interest  And  it 

may  perhaps  be  agreeable  to  our  fair  readers  to  be  informed  that  the  parodist  has 
found  all  his  hop(  s  realized,  and  his  fears  vain.  His  children  are  as  virtuous  as 
they  are  lovely,  and  constitute  the  greatest  blessing  of  his  life ;  and  are  likely  to 
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solace  his  declining  years.  His  wife  lias  neither  left  him  by  an  early  death  to 
"  act  his  part  alone,"'  nor  remained  to  embittt  r  the  few  sweets  which  life  affords  ; 

but  has  fulfilled  his  best  hopes,  and  proved  herself  worthy  of  his  choice.  

Should  any  of  our  young  readers  find  tin  inselves  in  a  similar  dilemma,  unable  to 
decide  whether  to  "  wed— or — not  to  wed,"  let  than  do  as  he  did ;  and  cur  best 
wishes  are,  that  they  may  find  it  as  he  has  found  it.— Ed.  J 

To  wed  ? — or  not  to  wed  ? — that  is  the  question. 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  hopes  of  long  continued  courtship, 
And  pangs  perhaps  of  disappointed  love; 
Or  to  increase  a  grievous  world  of  cares, 

And  by  a  wedding — try  them  ?  

To  love  t — to  weel  ? — no  more  and  thus  to  end 

The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 

Which  /overs  feci.  'Tis  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wished  ! — To  love  ! — To  wed  ! — 

To  wed  f — perhaps  to  rue !  Aye,  there's  the  rub  !— — » 

For  when  the  knot  is  tied,  what  things  may  come, 
Must  give  us  pause  !    Perhaps  a  child  may  come — 

That  child  may  be  an  idiot — a  constant  grief.  

Or  if  a  wit — may  be  a  disobedient  rascal.  

Or  if  a  hopeful  chicken — it  may  die ! — 

And  1  bereft  of  all  my  comfort.  - — 

Or  should  a  numerous  offspring  grace  my  board, 
Perhaps  the  world's  oppressive  hand 
Might  blast  our  flattering  views.— And  poverty— 
Grim  poverty,  might  grin  his  ghastly  grin — 

And  thus  corrode  our  tender  minds.  

Nay,  what  is  worse,  even  my  dear  spouse  herself 
Might  sink  into  the  grave — and. I — poor  I, 
Bewhelmed  with  grief,  to  act  my  part  alone. 
Oh  !  melancholy  prospect ! — let  me  not  think  on't. 

I'll  turn  another  way.  And  look 

For  colours  not  thus  black  and  ugly.  

She  may  exceed  my  warmest  wishes, 
And  of  my  sorrows  take  an  equal  share ; 

And  hence  be  of  myself  the  better  half.  

She  may  be  handsome,  witty,  kind,  and  cheerful — 

She  may  be  altogether  lowly  ! — 

My  heart's  delight ! — Oh,  happiness  complete  ! 

 But,  should  she  prove  a  vixen  ! — 

An  ignorant,  scolding  hussy  ! — an  arrant  jade ! — 

A  dirty,  gossiping,  drunken  slut ! — 

Oh,  what  a  horrid  wretched  life  'twould  be ! 

— — Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman  !  

Marry  !  Who  would  marry 

To  be  tormented  daily  ? — Who  would  burdens  bear— 

And  toil — anel  scheme — to  please  a  wife — 

But  that  there's  something  in  the  female  form, 

That  chains  the  will ;  anel  makes  us  quit  the  joys  we  feel, 

And  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  ?  

Where  is  that  man,  that  is  but  woman's  son, 
Can  tell  beforehanel  how  she'll  prove  ? 

Or  give  real  good  advice  ?  The  risk  seems  equal— 

She  may  turn  out  a  dove — she  may  turn  out  a  shrew. 

 The  matter  then  stands  thus.  

Am  I  free  ? — Then  let  me  so  remain, 
Lest  by  a  marriage  I  become  a  slave !— ■  ■  - 
Am  I  happy  f  No.  

WW  f 
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But  bad  may  be  made  worse. — True. — 

And  bad  may  just  as  soon  be  made  much  better. — 

Then  shall  I  wed  ? — Or  shall  I  not  wed  ? 

 1  am  weary  of  conjectures.  

Shall  hope  or  fear  prevail  ? — Why  hope  shall  take  the  lead, 
I'll  e'en  like  others  run  the  risk,  and  thus  resolve  to  wed. 


SOUTRA-FELL, 

£We  have  made  it  a  standing  rule  to  admit  a  reply  to  any  article,  which  does 
not  lead  to  a  religious  or  a  political  controversy  ;  and  in  compliance  with  that  rule 
only,  the  following  obtains  a  place. — Ed. 

The  "  gazing"  bard  from  Wensleydale. 
"Who  "  lives  and  tells"  his  dismal  tale  ! 


Reminds  me  of  another  bard, 
Who  sung,  before  a  reverend  Lord, 
A  hymn  appropriate  to  the  time  : — 
(No  sense  was  in't — but  still  'twas 

rhyme : ) — 
He  thus  began  his  theme  sublime, 
"  What  made  yon  mountains  skip, 
"  What  made  yon  hills  to  hop, 
"I  suppose  my  friends  you  are  come 

here, 

"  To  see  My  Lord  Bi-shop  !" 
Some  scribblers  think  that  rhyme's 

the  whole, 
And  straight  produce  a  lengthened 

scrawl, 

Not  like  n.  s.  whose  beauties  shine, 
In  many  a  full  and  burning  line  ; 
Who  "  saw  at  once  in  full  career 
"  Equestrian  troops  dire-armed  appear, 
Descending  swift  the  mountain's  steep — 
No  earthly  steed  could  footstep  keep  \" 
Some  heavenly  steed  it  must  be  then 
To  rival  these  equestrian  men. 
"For  many  hundreds  were  their  might," 
And    "glittering  stars  revealed  the 
sight," 

"  Drawn  swords"  and  "  lightning"  too 
were  seen 

Midst  "  helmets  steel" — it  should  have 
been. 

But  judge  his  terror  when  he  saw 
The  troops  wheel  fiercely  to  and  fro  ! 
For  when  he  saw    "  their  dreadful 
gleam," 

His  "  faint  sunk  soul  emits  a  scream,  !" 
And  when  he  from  his  swoon  awoke, 
Young  "  Walter  Selby"  kindly  spoke ; 
Walter,  who  could  each  movement  scan 
"  (Walter  still  'less  or  more  than  man)" 
"  Shouting  till  every  echo  round''* 
Reechoed  back  the  echoed  sound. 
"  A  thousand  steeds"'  on  Soutra's  fell — 
Earthly  or  heavenly  ?  who  can  tell  ? 
But  one  thing  strange  he  there  espied — 
Tke  fell  was  droned  in  "martial  pride!" 


And 


thousand  riders  stemm'd  its 
side !!" 

A  sight  more  curious  who  could  see  ? — 
A  mountain  side  armed  cap-a-pee ! 
But  when  the  troops  rode  down  a  rock 
His  "mortal  eyes"  received  a  shock; 
'Tvvas  then  his  heart  betrayed  its  fear, 
That  war's  alarms  were  drawing  near. 
He  wished  he  had  "  a  steed  so  swift 
That  might  him  ivith  these  horsemen  lift." 
No  earthly  stead  would  ever  do, 
To  lift  the  troops  and  poet  too  ; 
Had  he  obtained  some  large  balloon, 
To  waft  him  safely  to  the  moon, 
Then  "gleams"  and  "screams"  he  might 
despise, 

Such  as  had  shocked  our  poet's  eyes. 
But  when  he  talks  of  "  Wanton 
brown, 

Famed  far  and  wide  for  fleet  renown, 
That  darts  oe'r  Derwent  like  a  bird;" 
I  can't  believe  the  poet's  word. 

A  beauteous   "  bride"  "  terriffic 

trains" — 

"  Wode    weird    sisters"  and  wild 

"  thanes"— 
"  Pedlars"  and  "ravens"  speak  by  turn, 
Selby  resounds  his  bugle  horn. 
"  The  spectred  steedmen  then  descried" 
The  miles  fast  running  from  their  side  ; 
And  Selby  then  "  with  lips  at  fault," 
Soon  made  "a  mile's  full  quarter  halt!!" 

The  bard  "imagined  that  he  knew 
Of  many  brave  men  in  dreadful  hue ;" 
And  martial  ghosts  "  were  doomed  to 
yield," 

By  "  death's  discolour"— "in  the  field;" 
"  Or  in  cold  blood  to  wait  their  doom" 
Die  like  a  stage — "  without  a  tomb !" 
"  One  youth  there  was"  who  "  every  foe 
defied, 

Oft  raised  his  arm,  as  oft  in  blood  'twa9 
dyed." 

A  proof  that  ghosts  as  well  as  men  must 

yield, 

And  bleed  and  die  upon  the  battle  field. 
Selby's  dread  self,  (the  poet  spied,) 
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u  Looked  thunderstruck"   and  almost 
died. 

Then  the  rent  horn  began  to  blow, 
And  sound  the  "  melody  of  wo." 
u  Such  notes  the  furies  did  unfold, 
When  Pluto  gave  to  Proserpine  his  hand, 
And  love  stood  awed,  nor  dared  his  force 

withstand, 
The  tyrant's  foree — "  we  read  all  fren- 
zied o'er, 


The  strangest  tale  that  e'er  was  told  be- 
fore. 

Thy  name  shall  never  be  to  ruin 
hurl'd, 

While  "  in  tys  frame  stands  the  majestic 

world" 

Farewell  kind  reader,  and  farewell, 
Thou  famous  laureate  of  Soutra  fell. 

Preston,  Aug.  1S21.  t.  b. 


CHARADE  17. 
At  Lancaster  my  first  is  found 
Attached  to  wood  to  keep  it  sound ; 
My  next  at  Kirkby  brings  relief 
To  connoisseurs  in  British  beeef ; 
The  Gooznargh  farmer  finds  my  all 
Not  very  far  from  Dobbin's  stall. 

maktha  miston,  Whicker  swair. 


CHARADE  16. 
How  poor  and  mean  my  first  appears ! 
My  second  charms  the  female  ears. 
My  whole  will  make,  when  managed 
well, 

A  music  sweet — my  name  pray  tell. 

DOWLAS. 

QUESTION  25. 
Co  iiie  Outer  of  %  Honatralc  iHaflsune, 
Sir, 

My  wife,  Barbara  Bell,  was  formerly 
an  excellent  hand  at  spinning  worsted  ; 
but  she  has  lately  neglected  it  for  the 
sake  of  drinking  tea  with  her  neigh- 
bours. When  I  reasoned  with  her,  and 
told  her  how  impossible  it  was  (consi- 
dering, how  many  bad  payers  I  had  in 
the  school)  to  afford  these  indulgences, 
she  pretended  to  be  very  penitent,  and 
desired  me  to  calculate  the  exact  length 
of  a  double  band  for  her  common  spin- 
ning wheel.  By  this  artifice  she  thought 
to  silence  me ;  but  seeing  that  I  was  go- 
ingtomeasurethe  length  of  the  band,  and 
that  she  would  be  compelled  to  spin,  bhe 
seized  the  wheel  and  hurled  it  at  my 
head,  using  the  term  lazy  cuckold,  and 
some  other  terms  very  improper  for  a 
wife  to  use.  However  1  contrived  to 
get  the  following  dimensions,  as  I  laid 


on  the  floor :  viz.  diameter  of  the  rim  or 
wheel,  17  inches — that  of  the  quill, 
2  inch — and  the  distance  between  their 
centres,  14  inches. — 1  hope  some  one 
will  answer  this  question,  if  it  be  only 
to  set  her  to  work  again. 

w.  bell,  Schoolmaster. 

Lartinton,  near  Bowes. 


ANSWERS 

TO  THE  QUESTIONS,  ETC.  IN  OUE  LAST- 

A  gentle  blow,  dear  sir,  is  pat, 
And  ten  reversed,  is  a  snare ; 
A  patten  then,  is  surely  what, 
Is  us'd  so  often  by  the  Fair. 

J.  HUNTINGTON. 

Sure  ale  is  good  when  used  well; 
The  hoof's  behinel,  this  I  can  tell. 

dowlas. 

to  enigma  17. 
Harry  appears  to  want  a  wife 
To  teaze  the  remnant  of  his  life, 
And  Dolly,  quite  in  haste  to  marry, 
Has  for  her  husband  chosen  Harry  ; 
Cupid  has  struck  the  fatal  blow  ; 
Together,  therefore,  let  them  go. 

Martha  miston,  Whickerswair* 

TO  CHARADU  15. 

Dowlas,  your  fare  is  not  for  me, 
I  cannot  relish  fish  and  tea  ; 
Take  both  away  but  leave  the  tray, 
'Twill  be  of  use  another  day. 

martha  miston,  Whickerswair. 

TO  QUESTION  25. 

The  parallelogram  must  evidently  b« 


WARKB*», 


right  angled.  Therefore,  assume  its 
half  perimeter  ==  20  chains  =  a,  and 
its  length  =  x ;  then  a  —  x  =  the 
breadth,  and  a  —  x  X  x  =.  ax  —  xl  — 
the  area  ;  also  2X«  —  x  -|-  x  —  2a  —  x 
(Guineas)  ==  the  price.  Therefore  from 
a  little  consideration  of  the  question,  it 
ax  —  x2 

is  plain,  that  —  must  be  a  maxi- 

r      '         2a  —  x 

mum,  which  fluxed,  etc.  gives  x  —  2a 
H—a  \j2,  or  by  restoration  becomes  40 
—  20  J2  (the  other  value  of  .r  is  mani- 
festly inadmissible)  =  11,715728  chains, 
and  a  —  x  —  20  J 2  —  20  =  8,284272 
chains,  the  length  and  breath  required. 

J.  HUNTINGTON. 


TO  QUESTION  26. 

This  is  an  old  question,  in  a  new 


dress,  and  is  of  easy  solusion.  It  is 
evident  that  1  must  be  the  first  weight, 
then  for  the  other  weights  let  it  be  1  X 
2  +  1  =  3  for  the  second  weight ;  and 
3X2  +  3  =  9  for  the  third  weight ; 
and  9  X  2 -f  9  zz:  27  for  the  fourth 
weight.  Thus  may  any  number  of 
weights  be  found. 

Ul  version,  r.  h. 

Besides  the  solutions  already  given,  Cha- 
rade 14  was  answered  by  Maitha  Mis  ton — ■ 
Dowlas.  Charade  15,  by  John  Hunting- 
ton. Enigma  19,  by  Arbovicns,  Backbar. 

row — Dowlas— J  Huntington  Charade 
16,     by   Arbovicus—J.    Huntington. — 
Question  25,  by  Martha  Mislon — Parvulus, 

ofHawes.  Question  26,  by  J.  Winter, 

Banks  of  Yore — John  Huntington,  Master 
of  Trinity  School,  Preston. 


*AIRS  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

5.  Chorley.  7.  Ormskirk.  11. 

Blackburn. — 15.  Durham. — 19.  Bury. 

—21.  Manchester.  24.  Bootle.  26. 

Burton.— Padihan. — 27.  Penrith,— 28. 
Hawes. 

PROVINCIAL  MARKETS. 
LONDON. 

Wheat  from  46s.  Od.  to  566.  Od.  f  qr. 

Barley  24    0           25  0 

Oats   19    0           22  0 

LIVERPOOL. 

Wheat  from   8s.  9d.  to   9s.  Od.  W  70  lb. 

Barley   3    0           4    0  60 

Oats  2  11           3    1  45 

Oat  Meal  ~~  29    0  ~~  31    0  240 
Fine  Flour    39    0  ~~  41  0 

PRESTON. 

Wheat  from  57s.  Id.  toOs.  Od.  V  qr. 
Meal   17    6  —    0    0  ^  boll. 


GARSTANG. 


Wheat  from  25s.  8d. 

Meal  ~~  27  6. 

Beans  17  7  ~ 

Potatoes  ~~    0  9  ~ 

Butter    1  2  ~ 


to 


0s.  Od.^win. 
0  0**  load. 
0  0^  win. 
0  0  V  20  lb. 
0    0  V  lb 


LANCASTER. 

Wheat  from  34s.  4d.  to  0s.  Od. 
Oat-xne*l  ~.  29   6  —  0  0 


Vld. 


BURTON  IN  LONSDALE. 

Wheat  from  36s.  Od.  to  38s.  Od.  W  Id. 

Oats  19  0  24  0 

Oat-meal  ^.  33  0           35  0 

Potatoes  0  6    0    0  ^  hp. 

KIRK BY  LONSDALE. 

Meal  from  27s.  Od.  to  31s.  Od.  V  Id. 

Wheat          S2    0           35  0 

Oats  17    0  24  6 

Potatoes  0    1   0    0  V  lb. 

Butter  0  11    1    0  ^  lb. 

CARTMEL. 

Wheat  from  33s.  Od.  to  37s.  Od.  load 
6  bush. 
Olb. 

0  ^hoop. 
0  ^  doz. 

ULVERSTON. 

Wheat  from  35s.  Od.  to  37s.  Od.  V  Id. 

Oats~   7    0    9   0  V  bush. 

Butter    0    9  0  11  f  lb. 

KENDAL. 

Wheat  from  29s.  Od.  to  35s.  Od.  W  Id. 

Oats   19    0          24    0    V  Id. 

Oatmeal  2    2  2    0  ^  st. 

Butter  0  10           1    0  W  lb. 

PENRITH. 

Wheat  from  6s.  lid.  to  Os.  Od.  V  bh. 

Barley  3    4   0  0 

Oats  3   9    —  0   0  V  qr. 


The  tides  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  from  the  following  table,  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  winds;  if  a  strong  wind  blow  with  the  tide,  there  will 
be  a  higher  tide,  earlier  high  water,  and  later  crossing;  but  if,  on  the  contraiy, 
the  wind  blow  against  the  fid's,  there  will  be  a  lower  tide,  a  later  high  water,  and 
earlier  crossing. 


1 

DAYS. 

HIGH  WATER. 

Time  of  begin- 
ning to  cross 
Lancaster  and 
Uiverston 
sands. 

Height 

of 

the 
tieles. 

Liverpool, 
Lytham, 
G'asson,  Peel, 
Whitehaven. 

Lancaster, 
Uiverston, 
Grange, 
Raven  glass. 

///-  rn.    even,  j 

mtrn.  even. 

morn,  even. 

Saturday  ... 

1 

4 

« 

a 

H.  M. 

1  32 

H.  M.  1 

1  46 

11.  M. 

2  21 

H.  M 

2  5 

H.  M. 

5  50 

'H.  m. 
6  5 

r.  i. 
15  10 

Sunday    . . . 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
"Wednesday 
Thursday... 

Saturday  ... 

2  2 

2  33 

3  9 
3  57 

5  4 

6  36 
8  8 

2  18 

2  51 

3  31 

4  26  I 

5  43 

7  18  | 

8  42^ 

2  21 

2  51 

3  28 

4  16 

5  23 

6  55 
8  27 

2  37 

3  10 

3  50 

4  45 

6  2 1 

7  37  i 
9  1 

6  20 

6  52 

7  29 

8  15 

9  22 
10  54 

0  0 

6  36 

7  10 

7  50 

8  45  ' 

10  1 

11  36  i 
0  26 

14  10 
13  6 
12  0 
10  6 
9  6 
9  6 
10  9 

Sunday   . . . 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wt  dn<  sday 
Thursday... 

Saturday  ... 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

9  11 
10  2 

10  43 

11  22 
0  0 

0  21 

1  0 

9  37  ; 

10  22  : 

11  3  1 
11  41  ; 

0  0 

0  41 

1  20 

9  30 

10  21 

11  2 
11  41 

0  19 

0  40 

1  19 

9  56 

10  41 

11  22 
0  0 

0  19 

1  0 
1  39 

1  0 

1  55 

2  40 

3  21 

4  18 
4  39 

j   5  18 

1  29 

2  20 

3  1 

3  40  1 

4  18 

5  0 
5  38 

i 

•  12  10 

;  14  7 

16  11 

!  18  10 
20  5 
20  7 
19  11 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday  ... 

Saturday... 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

1  40 

2  25 

3  14 

4  18 

5  43 

7  22 

8  43 

2  2; 

2  50  1 

3  43 

4  56 
6  31 

8  5 

9  11 

1  59 

2  44 

3  33 

4  37 

6  2 

7  41 
9  2 

2  21 

3  9 

4  2 

5  15 

6  50 

8  24 

9  30 

5  58 

6  43 

7  32 

8  36 

10  i 

11  40 
:   0  23 

6  20 

7  S  ! 

8  1 

9  14 
10  49 

0  0 

1  1 

18  7 
j  16  9 
j  13  11 
!  12  2 
ill  0 

10  11 

;n  10 

Sunday  .... 
Monday  .... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thurselay  .. 

Saturday  ... 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

20 
1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
g 

9  37 
10  20 

10  55 

11  26 
11  55 

0  10 
0  39 

9  59 

10  38 

11  10 
11  40 

0  0 
0  24 
0  57 

9  56 

10  39 

11  14 
11  45 

0  14 
0  29 
0  58 

10  IS 

10  57 

11  29 
11  59 

0  19 

0  43 

1  16 

1  29 

1  17 

2  56 

3  28 

4  13 
4  28 
4  57 

1  55 

2  38 

3  13 

3  44 

4  18 

4  42 

5  15 

I  13  8 
14  9 

lie  i 

i  16  7 
S  16  11 
16  11 
16  6 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday  . . 

Saturday  ... 

1  5 

1  32 

2  7 

2  47 

3  35 

4  42 

5  3 

1  17 

1  49 

2  27 

3  8 

4  3 

5  c<6 
5  42 

1  24 

1  51 

2  26 

3  16 
3  54 
5  1 

5  22 

1  36 

2  18 

2  46 

3  27 

4  22 

5  45 

6  41 

5  23 

5  50 

6  25 

7  5 
7  53 
9  0 
9  21 

5  35 

6  17 

6  45 

7  26 

8  21 

9  44 
10  0 

13  11 
13  2 
13  4 
11  10 
10  6 
9  9 
9  S 

3<$0 
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We  have  this  month  been  compelled  to  omit  a  number  of  interesting  articles,  in 
order  to  complete  the  Account  of  Lowther  Castle  ;  conceiving  it  would  be  much 
more  agreeable  to  our  readers  to  have  the  whole  in  one  month,  than  if  we  had  con- 
tinued it  through  two. — It  is  not  natural  for  us  to  boast,  but  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  acquainted  with  book  buying,  will,  readily  allow  that  the  Engraving  and 
history  of  Lowther  Castle,  given  in  the  present  number,  would  have  made  a  toler- 
able five  shilling  volume,  at  the  regular  rate  of  such  books. — Indeed  the  labour  and 
expense  attendant  on  this  number  have  been  rather  more  than  strict  prudence  could 
warrant ;  but  we  are  anxious  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  our  subscribers. 

The  ethint"  respecting  giving  insertion  to  old  traditionary  and  legendary  poetry , 
agrees  with  a  plan  we  have  had  sometime  in  contemplation — but  we  could  wish  to 
restrict  them  to  subjects  and  persons  connected  with  this  country  ;  and  to  accompany 
them  ivith  notes.  A  kind  friend  to  the  work  has  favoured  us  with  the  Lament  of 
Thomas  Hoghton  of  Hoghton  ;  and  Sir  William  Stanley's  Garland;  and  we  may 
perhaps  receive  a  few  more.  Some  of  the  songs  sung  during  the  war  between  York 
and  Lancaster. — Songs  on  the  Scotch  Rebellion,  etc.  would  be  very  acceptable  ;  and 
still  more  so,  if  accompanied  with  notes. 

A  correspondent  is  surprised  that  no  one  shoidd  have  thought  proper  to  collect 
materials  for  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  Burn,  author  of  the  History  of  Westmorland,  etc. 
And  thinks  it  strange  that  he  who  spent  his  life  in  preserving  the  names  of  others 
from  oblivion,  should  himself  be  forgotten.  If  any  of  our  friends  could  furnish  us 
with  proper  data,  we  should  be  happy  to  devote  a  few  of  our  pages  to  the  memory 
of  so  worthy  a  man. 

A  Natlander  came  too  late  for  insertion  this  month  /  but  shall  appear  in  our 
next,  when  we  shall  close  the  controversy. 

The  question  by  Parvulvs,  the  "  Complai?it  of  the  poor  trout,"  and  the  "  O- 
riginal  anecdotes,"  have  come  to  hand. 

We  thank  M  R.  Taylor  for  his  continuation  of  the  Mayors  of  Kendal,  and  if  he 
could  send  us  the  rest  very  early,  we  should  insert  the  whole  in  our  next. 

We  have  received  Mr.  Whalley's  Poems  ;  and  we  particularly  thank  him  for 
ihe  extract  from  Shakespear's  manuscript  poems. 

The  continuation  of  an  "  angling  excursion  to  the  river  Lowther,"  is  received. 

The  Poems  by  CLERICUS,  if  possible  in  our  next. 

A.  M. — R.  S. — Philo, — and  A  Reader,  have  been  received. 


Our  next  will  contain  a  beautiful  aquatinla  engraving  of  Jynsome, 
the  ressidence  of  T.  M.  Machell,  Esq. —  Besides  Letters  from  the  Lakes 
—  List  of  the  Mayors  of  Kendal  concluded— aud  many  other  interest- 
ing articles. 

Proof  Plates  of  1  owther  Castle  may  be  had  atone  shilling  each — 
on  Royal  4to  Bristol  boards. 

Printed  by  A.  Foster,  Repository  OJfice,  Kirkby  Lonsdah. 
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"  TO  TLEASE  OR  NOT  TO  PLEASE  ? — THAT  IS  THE  QUESTION." 

hatAWwaaa  (dip  wmw  &Q>mwm* 

AYNSOME. 

A  descriptive  Account  of  Aynsome,  near  Cartmel,  the  residence  of  Thomas 
Micjiaelsox  Machell,  Esq.  ornamented  with  a  correct  aquatinta  engrav- 
ing. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Machel,  who  has  spent  so  much  labour  in  illustrating 
the  antiquities  of  this  country,  has  been  at  considerable  pains  in  tracing  the  name 
of  Machell,  in  which  he  has  tolerably  succeeded.  He  says  that  the  name,  in 
the  oldest  form  in  which  he  can  find  it,  was  in  English  Mau  chael,  and  in  Latin 
Malus  Catulus.  He  reasonably  supposes  those  to  be  both  of  one  signification,  and 
to  be  equivalent  to  Mischievous  Whelp.  Before  the  Holy  War,  he  says  the  fami- 
ly sealed  with  an  Indian  dog,  as  he  calls  it — ex  Grazco  et  tigride  nato. — But  in 
this  he  may  be  easily  mistaken  ;  for  at  that  period,  engraving  was  so  imperfectly 
known,  that  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  animal  was 
meant  for  a  whelp,  a  tiger  or  a  wolf.  For  he  proves  that  the  families  of  the  W olfs 
and  Machells  were  closely  connected  at  a  very  remote  period,  evidently  before  the 
Conquest.  And  this  is  farther  confirmed  in  the  Domesday  Book,  where  we  find 
"In  Lanesdale  ct  Cocreham  habuerunt  Ulf  et  Machel  duas  carucatas  terra  ad 
geldam. 

It  seems  that  as  the  family  name  was  commonly  written  Malus  Catulus,  that 
one  branch  only  has  translated  it  Mau  chael ;  and  that  another  branch  has  taken 
that  of  Whelp,  dropping  the  Malus— for  the  arms  of  the  Whelpdales  and  the 
Machells  are  exactly  the  same. 

On  this  account,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Machel  conjectures  that  the  family  is  descended 
from  the  Catuli  amongst  the  ancient  Romans.  But  Dr.  Burn  thinks  it  more 
probable  that  the  name  has  either  been  assumed  on  account  of  the  first  of  the  fa- 
mily having  destroyed  some  wild  animals — probably  some  nest  of  young  wolves, 
as  Catulus  signifies  the  young  of  any  animal — or  else  from  the  warlike  disposition 
of  the  family.  And  he  gives  a  number  of  anecdotes  in  proof  of  the  latter  supposi- 
tion ;  one  of  which  we  shall  repeat,  being  highly  creditable  to  the  party  : — Hugh 
Machell,  Esq.  of  Crackenthorpe,  being  once  at  Brough,  when  a  boy,  a  Mr.  T — 
offered  to  send  a  challenge  with  him  to  his  father.  Young  Hugh  told  him  there 
was  no  occasion  to  trouble  his  father  about  it,  as  he  would  settle  the  difference 
himself.  And  therefore  gave  him  such  a  drubbing,  that  Mr.  T —  was  glad  to 
end  the  controversy  without  farther  disturbance.  He  also  relates  of  this  same 
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Hugh,  that  being  once  challenged  by  a  cousin  of  hjs,  he  broke  his  adversary's 
sword,  on  which  he  threw  away  his  own,  ran  in  upon  his  antagonist,  struck  up 
his  heels,  and  gave  hiin  that  life  he  would  not  ask. 

The  name  itself  ha3  undergone  several  changes.  In  the  Domesday  Book  we 
find  it  Machd.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Halth  le  Matchael  gave  some  lands  to 
the  priory  of  Carlisle. — In  the  same  reign  Willielmus  Mulus  Catulus  gave  a  grant 
of  some  lands  at  Crackenthorpe. — Towards  the  end  of  that  reign  John  Man  chad 
was  a  witness  to  a  similar  grant.- — In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  Galfridm  Mafkael 
exchanged  some  lands  at  Lowthcr. — In  the  same  reign  Roger  Machel  was  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal. — In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  William  Mauchael  gave  a 
grant  of  some  lands  to  his  brother.. — In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  John  Muchaet 
was  witness  to  several  deeds  in  the  county  court  at  Appleby. — In  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  William  Mauchcll  married  Margaret  daughter  of  William  de  Thorn- 
burgh. — In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  John  Machell  held  the  manor  of  Crack- 
enthorpe of  Lord  Clifford. — This  is  the  first  time  we  find  the  name  with  its  pre- 
sent spelling,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained ;  except  once,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  where  John  Maychell  receives  a  pardon  for  having  been  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Towton  field.  Though  that  branch  of  the  family  who  still  re- 
side in  the  north  of  Westmorland,  omitted  one  I  in  the  name,  about  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  and  continue  the  omission,  we  believe,  to  this  day. 

Ayxsome,  the  residence  of  Thomas  Michaelson  Machell,  Esq.  is  situated 
in  the  romantic  vale  of  Cartmel,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  village,  and  about  five 
miles  from  the  lake  of  Windermere.  The  house  is  sweetly  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  valley,  upon  a  piece  of  ground  which  has  been  originally  very  rocky,  with 
strips  of  fertile  land  interspersed.  It  is  a  rule  with  fewer  exceptions  perhaps  than 
any  other,  that  a  wild  scene  may  be  rendered  the  most  beautiful  by  cultivation. 
And  this  place,  under  the  plastic  hand  of  taste,  has  assumed  an  appearance  most 
delightfully  romantic.  The  rocks,  crowned  with  trees,  are  scattered  like  islands, 
over  the  lawns  and  meadows.  The  hills  are  softened  into  slopes  and  terraces, 
and  the  rougher  grounds  into  woods  and  walks. 

The  house,  finely  sheltered  by  tall  trees  behind,  commands  a  delightful  open- 
ing to  the  south.  The  venerable  church,  raising  its  grey  tower  in  the  centre  of 
the  village — the  gloomy  gateway  tower  of  the  old  Priory,  frowning  on  the  hum- 
ble habitations  at  its  feet — and  the  tall  waving  poplars  which  seem  to  fill  up  the 
vacancy  between  it  and  the  church — altogether  constitute  a  scene  of  picturesque 
beauty  seldom  equalled,  and  never  surpassed.  On  either  hand  the  prospect  is 
bounded  by  the  bold  and  lofty  hills  of  Hampsfield  and  Holker;  the  latter  being 
tastefully  wooded  to  its  very  summit,  has  a  charming  appearance  as  the  sun 
sinks  behind  it  in  a  summer's  evening.  Mount  St.  Bernard,  (the  loftiest  part  of 
this  hill,)  crowned  with  a  clump  of  Scotch  pines,  finely  contrasts  its  deep  invis- 
ible green  with  the  saffron  tints  of  the  departing  luminary.  Farther  down  the 
vale,  green  fields,  coppices,  and  meadows;  villas,  farm  houses,  and  cottages, 
seem  to  be  intermingled  in  indistinguishable  connexion.  The  retreating  and 
softening  scene  is  at  length  lost  where  the  retiring  ocean  holds  apparent  commu- 
nion with  the  sky,  and  presents  a  distance  which  Claude  would  have  been  proud 
to  copy.  ' 

The  annexed  is  a  south-east  view  of  Aynsome,  taken  from  the  garden.  The 
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corner  of  the  green-house  is  merely  introduced  for  the  sake  of  contrasting  with 
the  distances.  The  fish  pond  is  contrived  "  a  double  debt  to  pay  for  besides 
ornamenting  the  garden  with  its  boat  and  its  island,  it  supplies  a  corn  mill  on 
the  verge  of  the  estate  with  water.  Beyond  this  pond  is  one  of  those  rocky  hills, 
which  have  been  rendered  so  ornamental  to  the  whole  domain.  To  the  right 
hand,  may  be  seen  one  of  Mr.  Machell's  farm-houses,  called  Greenbank ;  a  place 
of  considerable  antiquity.  The  dim  hill  over  this  house  is  called  Broughton 
Bank.  The  distant  house  seen  to  the  left,  is  called  Becksidc,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  J.  Rawlinson.  It  is  a  new  and  very  tasteful  building ;  and  commands  a  very 
imposing  prospect  of  Cartmel  and  the  surrounding  vale.  The  hill  beyond  it,  is 
called  Over-rig  Pell— a  wild  and  sterile  track  of  uncultivated  ground. 

E 


AN  ANGLING  EXCURSION 

TO   THE   RIVER  LOWTHER. 

C Resumed from  page  296. ) 

I  have  often  puzzled  myself  to  ac- 
count for  the  pleasure  that  the  whole  of 
mankind  nearly,  civilized  as  well  as  sa- 
vage, take  in  the  diversions  of  hunting, 
shooting,  and  fishing.  It  is  said,  they 
are  cruel  amusements,  as  they  all  ter- 
minate in  the  taking-  of  life.  This  de- 
privation of  life,  however,'  may  be  an 
adjunct,  but  it  is  no  neeessary  part  of 
the  enjoyment  arising  from  these  pur- 
suits : — nay,  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  it  is  in  many  cases  a  considerable 
drawback.  Never  will  I  believe,  that 
sportsmen  in  general  are  more  hard- 
hearted than  the  rest  of  the  species. 
How  often,  when  the  game  bird  is 
brought  down  from  his  proud  and  ap- 
parently secure  flight  by  a  fractured 
!  wing,  and  lies  defenceless  at  one's 
feet — his  smooth  glossy  plumage  and 
bright  eye  shewing  uninjured  life — how 
i  often,  in  that  case,  does  it  go  to  the 
sportsman's  heart  to  be  obliged  to  turn 
execiitioner.  He  wishes  the  transition 
1  from  life  to  death  to  be  instantaneous 
;  and  unfelt.  He  would,  if  he  could,  al- 
ways be  a  dead  shot.  And  then  for 

the  poor  angler ;  who  believes  his  choice 
to  be  cruel  ?   Who  believes  that  he  goes 
to  the  river  with  a  deadly  hatred  against 
all  the  finny  tribe,  and  a  savage  purpose 
of  despatching  them  as  his  enemies  ? 
Who  will  believe  the  honest  kindhearted 
!    Isaac  Walton,  who  could  moralize  so 
1   delightfully  on  rural  objects,  and  who 
.    was  so  constantly  impressed  with  senti- 
1    ments  of  piety,  content,  and  humility  ; 
— who  will  believe  him  to  have  been  a 

cool  calculating  murderer  of — fish  !  

Many  times  have  I  heard  these  devour- 


ers  of  beef  and  mutton  accuse  ns  slayers 
of  fish  and  fowl  of  cruelty.  But  we  do 
not  bring  our  victims  "  like  lambs  to  the 
slaughter."  When  we  attack  them 
they  are  wild  and  at  liberty — they  have 
at  least  some  chance  for  their  lives. — 
But  lam  rambling  from  the  purpose. — 
I  do  not,  at  present,  intend  to  transmit 
you  an  "  Essay  on  the  causes  of  the 
pleasure  arising  from  the  pursuit  of 
field  sports."  I  reserve  that  till  I  have 
learnt  Greek,  and  can  send  you  a  signa- 
ture in  that  learned  language  appended 
in  all  due  form  to  the  foot  of  my  pro- 
duction. Then,  Sir,,  as  the  work  of  a 
man  of  profound  erudition,  my  essay- 
will  have  a  chance  of  being  read — I  will 
not  say  admired,  for  that  is  quite  ano- 
ther matter. 

The  last  time  I  wrote,  you  had  "an  ac- 
count of  my  Excursion  as  far  as  the  vil- 
lage of  Bampton,  wrhere  I  was  enjoying 
the  good  things,  intellectual  and  eatable, 
of  honest  Robin.  But  the  best  of 
friends  must  part,  and  the  most  convi- 
vial of  meetings  comes  to  an  end.  So  I 
set  out  in  search  of  fresh  streams  and 
new  landlords,  but  without  expecting 
to  meet  with  thy  match,  jolly  Robin. 
Thou  wast  sorry,  no  doubt,  at  our  part- 
ing, thou  most  jovial  of  hosts ;  nor  will 
I  cynically  endeavour  to  estimate  how 
much  of  thy  grief  was  owing  to  my  loss 
as  a  companion,  and  how  much  as  a 
guest.  Peace  be  with  thee  ;  and  mayest 
thou  never  want  a  hearer  of  thy  jokes, 
or  a  customer  with  "money  in  his 
purse  ;"  for  I  know  that  thou  hast  had 
erewhile  some  that  were  wanting  in 
that  essential  article — but  thou  didst 
not  "  send  them  empty  away"  on  that 
account.  When  1  visit  thee  again, 
may  there  be  plenty  of  water  in  the 
1  Lowther^  and  ale  in  the  cellar,  and  may 
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they  be  much  of  one  colour;  and  be 
thou  as  jolly  and  jocular  as  ever,  and 
then  I  shall  have  sport  both  by  day  and 
by  night,  and  ever  look  on  Bampton  as 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  villages. 

The  Lowther  winds  through  beauti- 
ful meadows  for  about  four  miles  till  it 
reaches  the  magnificent  Park  of  the 
same  name,  where  the  declivity  becomes 
more  abrupt,  and  the  river  tumbles  and 
roars  over  a  rocky  bed,  overhung  uith 
stately  trees.  The  church  of  Askham  is 
snugly  and  sweetly  seated  on  its  western 
bank.  A  turretted  building  stands 
near  it,  I  believe  Yanwath  Hall.  On 
the  opposite  side  is  a  neat  gentleman's 
house,  and  the  cupola  of  Lowther  church 
is  seen  peeping  above  the  trees.  In 
passing  through  the  Park,  I  had  a  view 
of  the  Castle,  which  was  glittering  in 
the  sunshine  like  some  gorgeous  eastern 

palace,  or  castle  of  romance  for  it 

seemed  scarcely  to  belong  to  this  every- 
day earth.  Nor  can  I  describe  this 
noble  and  extensive  Park*— its  lofty  and 
beautiful  trees — the  rich  and  romantic 
scenery  that  surrounds  it — the  glorious 
barrier  of  western  mountains,  seen  blue 
in  the  distance — the  peak  of  the  lofty 
Helvellyn  prominent  above  them  all. 
While  on  the  east,  the  long  extended 
range  of  Crossfell  rises  almost  as  high. 
A  short  distance  from  the  path,  under 
a  fine  elm,  were  seated  a  couple  whom 
I  took  to  be  lovers.  Looking  out  upon 
these  beautiful  trees,  hearing  the  songs 
of  birds,  and  "  the  unseen  river's  gentle 
roar ;"  sitting  on  the  soft  green  grass 
in  the  gladdening  sunshine,  while  the 
mild  spring  air  comes  about  them 
so  "  wooingly ;"  he  must  indeed  be  a 
poor  lover  who  is  not  successful ! 

"All  influences  of  soul  and  sense, 
Had  thrilled  my  guileless  Genevieve, 

The  music  and  the  charming  tale, 
The  rich  and  balmy  eve." 

Bachelor  as  I  am,  how  could  I  help  but 
envy  this  Strephon  such  a  scene  for 
wooing  his  Chloe.  As  Rosalind  says, 
she  could  not  but  be  <fin  a  coming  on 
disposition." 

At  length  emerging  from  the  Park, 
I  passed  through  some  fine  meadows, 
till  reaching  the  London  road,  where  it 
crosses  the  Lowther,  I  lingered  awhile 
on  the  bridge  to  sdmire  Brougham 
Hall,  the  seat  of  the  formidable  oppo- 
nent of  the  House  of  Lowther,  and  ce- 
lebrated champion  of  Westmorland  In- 


dependence. Its  white  turrets  just 
peep  over  the  luxuriant  trees  amid 
which  the  greatest  part  of  the  house  is 
concealed. 

About  100  yards  farther,  on  the  left, 
close  to  a  farm  house,  is  Arthur's  Round 
Table.  It  is  a  circular  green  area  of  50 
paces  diameter,  surrounded  with  a  hol- 
low which  has  probably  been  a  ditch. 
In  the  middle  of  the  large  circle  is  a 
lesser  one,  somewhat  raised,  of  25  paces. 

On  enquiring  of  some  workmen  for 
Mayburgh,  another  remnant  of  remote 
antiquity  ;  a  neat  young  woman  came 
from  an  adjoining  house,  and  with  great 
civility  directed  me  a  near  way  to  it 
through  the  fields.  I  had  to  climb  over 
a  stone  wall  bearded  with  thorns.  There 
was  a  ladder  standing  near,  which  she 
attempted  to  place  upon  it  for  my  ac- 
commodation. Fair  damsel — (I  could 
be  more  particular  in  my  description, 
were  it  not  for  fear  of  pointing  thee  out 
to  an  unfeeling  world,  who  from  this 
thy  good  nature  would  draw  cause  to 
make  thee  blush  !) — Fair  maiden,  never 
will  the  Stranger  forget  this  simple  un- 
affected act  of  kindness :  and  may  thy 
goodness  of  heart,  which  is  far  more 
valuable  than  beauty,  acquire  and  se- 
cure to  thee  that  return  of  tenderness 
which  can  alone  to  a  disposition  like 
thine,  bring  happiness  in  thy  future 

progress  through  life.  Mayburgh 

is  a  circle  of  80  or  90  yards  in  diameter, 
surrounded  with  a  huge  ring  of  small 
stones  loosely  thrown  on  each  other,  of 
about  20  or  30  yards  in  breadth,  rising 
several  yards  in  height,  and  with  trees 
and  bushes  growing  upon  the  surface. 
In  the  middle  of  the  area  is  a  large  red 
stone  in  an  erect  position  upwards  of 
three  yards  in  height. 

On  my  return  across  the  Lowther,  I 
espied  a  being  standing  by  the  water's 
edge,  just  below  the  bridge,  of  a  most 
dark  and  lugubrious  aspect.     But  how 
shall  I  describe  his  appearance  and  the 
habiliments  'wherewithal  he  was  clothed! 
—————What  seemed  his  head, 
The  likeness  of  a  slouched  hat  had  on  ; 
His  galligaskins  were  of  corduroy, 
And  waistcoat  he  had  none  :  his  tatter'd  coat 
A  lonely  button  fastened  o'er  his  breast ; 
If  coat  it  might  be  called  that  cloak  appear'qjj 
For  each  seemed  either. 

His  lower  limbs  of  garb  were  disarrayed. —  ■■- 
A  crooked  horn  was  from  his  girdle  hung. 
Black  he  stood,  as  night — fierce  as  ten  furies — 
Terrible  as  hell — and  shook  a  dreadful  rod, 
Shook — but  delayed  not  to  strike. 
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In  short,  he  was  an  angler : — but  such 
a  "  brother  of  the  angle."  I  would  not 
for  the  world  that  Isaac  Walton  had 
ever  seen  such  a  one.  He  would  never 
have  said  that  anglers  are  always  te  quiet 
harmless  men."  Supposing  him  to 

be  fishing  with  the  artificial  fly,  1  civil- 
ly enquired  "  what  colour  they  took 
this  morning."  He  turned  up  his  din- 
gy face  (he  was  no  Mahometan  for  his 
ablutions  seemed  not  to  have  been  per- 
formed for  a  month  back) — He  turned 
up  his  face, 

And  grinn'd  horrible  a  ghastly  smile 

at  my  ignorance,  exhibiting  his  yellow 
teeth,  and  growling  out  "  that  I  seemed 
not  to  know  what  he  was  fishing  with." 
I  ventured  to  draw  a  little  nearer,  and 
then  found  that  he  was  angling  with 
the  natural  May  fly,  one  of  which  he 
drew  from  the  perforated  horn  at  his 
girdle,  and  impaled  on  his  hook.  I 
know  nothing  more  of  this  singular  cha- 
racter than  that  his  name  is  "Jack" — 
with  which  appellation  he  was  greeted 
familiarly  by  a  town  looking  blood,  who 
stood  upon  the  bridge  witnessing  his 
movements.  He  seems  to  be  a  most 
killing  fisher,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  huge  dimensions  of  the  creel  at  his 
back.  In  looking  at  him  (as  the  poeti- 
cal reader  will  perceive)  I  could  not  get 
out  of  my  head  Milton's  description  of 
Death.  He  is  no  doubt  death  to  the 
poor  fishes.  Yet  after  all  I  have  per- 
haps done  him  injustice ; — this  acerbity 
of  temper  might  be  momentary.  Per- 
haps the  fish  would  not  bite.  He  may 
in  his  general  disposition  be  as  quiet 
and  peaceable  as  other  anglers.  Still 
when  I  viewed  him 

"  methought 
A  wond'rous  mortal  was  this  ancient  man  : 
I  wished  to  ask  him  at  his  history, 
Bat  feared,  that  with  a  stern  and  angry  as- 
pect 

He  would  have  looked  full  steadily  upon  me 
And  replied — "  what's  that  to  you?" 

P-  Q. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  LAKES. 

LETTER  X. 

Dear  Tom, 
We  could  form  but  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  beauties  of  this  vale,  on  the 
night  of  our  arrival,  as  it  was  so  nearly 
dark.  How  much  greater  therefore 
was  our  astonishment,  when  we  looked 
out  in  the  morning,  after  sleeping  away 


the  fatigues  of  the  preceding  day  ! — 
The  sun  had  arisen  in  all  the  splendour 
of  an  August  morning — the  mist  was 
slowly  retiring  from  the  magnificent 
brows  of  the  giant  hills — the  dew  hung 
in  glittering  pearls  on  every  branch  and 
blade — and  a  few  light  fleecy  clouds 
softened  the  monotony  of  the  etherial 
blue.  What  a  feast  for  the  soul !  The 
hills — the  rocks — the  woods — the  lake 
— the  fields — the  trees — the  cattle — the 
labourers — all  conspired  to  constitute  an 
enchanting  whole,  for 

"  Each  gave  to  each  a  double  charm." 

I  think  my  uncle  never  seemed  so 
cheerful  as  he  did  that  morning ;  and 
even  my  father  appeared  to  have  caught 
the  sweet  contagion.  For  when  my  un- 
cle proposed  a  short  walk  before  break- 
fast, my  father  consented  without  any 
of  those  misanthrophical  remarks  which 
generally  strip  his  favours  of  that  value 
they  would  otherwise  possess- 

It  was  hay-time  in  this  vale,  and  the 
hay-makers  were  repairing,  with  their 
rakes  on  their  shoulders,  to  the  hay- 
field.  We  presently  overtook  x  small 
group  consisting  of  an  elderly  man,  his 
wife,  and  two  young  lads,  their  sons. 
My  uncle,  who  seems  to  have  as  great  a 
pleasure  in  surveying  the  interior  of  the 
peasant's  minds  as  the  exterior  of  the 
hills,  immediately  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  the  rustic  pair.  The  two 
boys  hung  down  their  heads  and  skulk- 
ed away  under  the  hedge,  as  if  conscious 
of  some  crime,  while  the  old  folks  en- 
deavoured to  make  themselves  remark- 
ably polite ;  particularly  the  wife,  who 
told  us  she  had  once  lived  half  a  year  a 
servant  at  the  White  Lion  at  Bowness, 
and  was  hence  better  acquainted  with 
"  (juulifj/  icays,  than  Joan." 

My  uncle  asked  "Joan"  if  the  soil 
was  good  in  that  neighbourhood,  who 
observed  that  it  was  "varra  daccnt." 
"  I  think,"  said  my  father,  "  it  seems 
very  stony.  Is  there  no  method  of 
clearing  the  stones  away  ?"  "  O,  yes" 
replied  the  peasant,  "yan  mud  scan  ga- 
ther 'em  off;  hut  t'  grand  wad  be  icarse 
for 't."  "  I  should  think,"  answered 
my  uncle,  "if  the  stones  were  taken  off, 
the  earth  would  be  lighter,  and  more 
mellow."  "  Noot  o'tti  mak,"  he  re- 
plied, "for  a  farmer  aside  Banian,  ga- 
ther t'  steans  off  yan  on  'is  fields,  ttdl  it 
icad g?*ow  noot  at  a';  an  'earns  foarst 
ei  put  'em  on  again  !"    "And  did  he  put 
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them  on  again  ?"  enquired  my  father. 
"  Te  be  sure  he  did"  replied  honest 
Joan,  "an  then  'e  'ed  as  good  crops  as 
iver  'e  'ed.' 

My  uncle  pondered.  This  was  a  sys- 
tem of  husbandry  which  he  had  never 
studied.  After  a  silence  of  about  five 
minutes,  he  observed,  "  Ther»  may  be 
something  in  it."  "  Thar  is  summit 
int,  I  warnd  ye"  replied  Joan,  "for  ye 
niver  sa  a  stean  withoot  a  good  strent  a 
gers  aboot  it,  e  yer  life."  My  uncle 
studied,  and  Joan  viewed  him  with  a 
look  of  triumph ;  as  much  as  to  say,  1 
have  staggered  him  now. 

Should  you,  Tom,  ever  be  inclined  to 
study  husbandry,  let  me  recommend 
you  to  study  men  as  well  as  books ;  for 
many  an  old  farmer,  or  even  day  la- 
bourer would  puzzle  many  a  chemical 
agriculturist.  I  remember  once,  (I  had 
just  filled  my  head  with  the  Scotch  sys- 
tem of  paring  and  burning,)  I  was 
crossing  a  level  track  of  pasture  overrun 
with  rushes,  in  company  with  an  old 
farmer.  "  I  think,"  said  I,  Ci  if  this 
field  was  pared  and  burnt,  it  would 
destroy  these  rushes."  "  It  wod  soa, 
lad,"  said  he,  "for  thear  ain't  aboon 
three  inch  a  soil ;  and  if  that  war  tain 
off,  thear  wod  be  life  left  for  th'  reishes 
to  grow  in  !"  I  felt  the  sarcasm ;  and 
from  that  moment  resolved  to  study 
men  as  well  as  books. 

My  sister,  anxious  to  change  a  sub- 
ject which  was  not  sufficiently  interest- 
ing, began  to  praise  the  beauties  of  the 
vale.  In  this  the  old  woman  joined  her 
most  heartily  ;  for  she  had  been  born 
there  ;  and  she  saw  a  thousand  charms 
which  escaped  our  notice.  It  was  the 
place  where  she  had  passed  her  infant 
years — and  was  therefore  a  happy  vale. 
It  was  the  place  where  she  had  been 
married — and  was  therefore  a  lucky  vale. 
It  was  the  place  where  she  hoped  to 
mingle  with  the  silent  dust,  when  her 
life  of  labour  should  draw  to  a  close — 
and  was  therefore  a  peaceful  tale.  "Sure- 
ly," said  my  sister,  after  old  Nanny  had 
run  on  sometime  in  praise  of  the  valley, 
"  one  might  almost  imagine  it  to  be  the 
abode  of  happy  spirits,  it  is  so  secluded." 
"  I  kna  noot  aboot  it"  said  Nanny, 
"  whether  thcr  happy  er  nit  ;  but  I  kna 
ihers  a  deal  on  vm."  "  A  deal  of  what?" 
enquired  my  sister.  "  A  deal  ofghaists, 
to  be  sure,"  she  replied,  "  what  else  war 
ye  taking  aboot  ?"  "  You  surely  don't 
believe  that  disturbed  ghosts  ever  haunt 


these  peaceful  glens,"  returned  my  sis- 
ter, with  a  look  of  compassionate  incre- 
dulity. "  Neabody  can  doot  it,"  replied 
Nanny  ;  "for  tJier  seen  varra  near  ivery 
neet." 

"My!"  interrupted  Joan,  "  Thoo 
kens  what  a  thwiging  ther  war  ith'  gar- 
rat  among  tli  poteatees,  just  afoar  me 
nant  Dcbby  deet."  "  Weel  ye  wot,  I  ken 
that,"  said  Nanny ;  an  thoo  knas  what 
lang  Ned  leet  on  when  he  was  gaan  a 
courting  ta  Timmy,  we  nea  good  intent  it 
war  thought.  Wad  ye  belie  me?"  said 
she,  turning  to  my  sister,  "  He  war 
gaan  y a  Selterday  neet  on  tli  loan,  an  he 
cam  at  a  coffin,  liggen  across  it.  He 
was  a  hardent  dule,  an  he  stept  oth'  cof- 
fin. It  crashed  doon  under  his  feet,  as 
if  t'  sky  wad  a  broken  doon  ;  but  hefeelt 
noot.  He  went  on  a  lile  bit  farther,  an 
four  men  cam  across  th'  road  wi  a  cof~> 
fin,  an  went  into  th'  tother  hedge.  He 
went  a  lile  bit  ondus,  an  he  hard  summit 
aback  o'th'  hedge  say,  '  ashes  to  ashes  ; 
dust  to  dust,'  and  he  hard  three  bits  a 
y earth  fa  a  top  of  a  coffin  lid.  He  ran 
as  hard  as  a  could  to  Timmy  s,  and  telt 
her  what  'ed  happened ;  and  she  war  ill 
freetent,  ye  may  guess." 

The  poor  woman  was  silent,  waiting  for 
the  expressions  of  astonishment  which 
she  supposed  such  a  tale  would  inevit- 
ably produce.  We  had  not  yet  broke 
silence,  when  a  singular  looking  per- 
sonage overtook  us,  with  a  yard  wand 
under  his  arm  ;  by  which  we  supposed 
him  to  be  a  tailor  going  to  his  daily 
labour.  He  slackened  his  pace  to  join 
our  company ;  and  jogged  on  with  us 
very  sociably,  till  we  overtook  his  ap- 
prentice carrying  the  goose  and  lap- 
board.  "  Now,"  said  the  tailor,  "you'll 
keep  a  suspectful  distance  behind  us, 
and  not  consume  to  contraduce  your 
calf's  head  into  despectable  company." 
The  boy  retired,  and  kept  behind  du- 
ring the  rest  of  our  walk. 

"  Noo,"  said  Joan,  "ye  ev  been  at 
Lunnon,  an  'a  seen  a  girt  deal ;  dunnot 
ye  think  thers  mcar  ghaists  i  this  coun- 
try, en  ther  is  i  any  other  et  iver  ye  so?" 
"  I  cm  hardly  contermine  upon  that," 
replied  the  tailor ;  "  impernatural  ex- 
hibitions are  partly  like  a  straight 
breasted  coat,  they  are  gone  out  of  fa- 
shion." "  Fashion  me  na  fashions,"  said 
Nanny,  a  little  piqued  at  the  tailor's 
answer,  "/  kna  noot  aboot  th'  fu- 
shion ;  but  I  kua  theyr  nit  gone  oot  o. 
Patterdale."    "  I  own,"  said  the  tailor, 
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h  there  may  be  a  few  screeds  left  in 
Patterclale  ;  but  they  are  every  button 
of  them  dixiled  from  the  Mepotolis." 
"I  think/'  said  my  father,  <fso  intelli- 
gent a  gentleman  as  you  will  scarcely 
credit  all  the  ridiculous  tales  that  are 
told  about  ghosts  and  hobgoblins." 
Pj  You  are  defectly  right,"  replied  the 
tailor,  "  I  don't  believe  half  of  these, 
let  alone  them  all." 

The  exciseman,  who  had  been  walk- 
ing behind  us,  unseen,  now  stepped  for- 
ward, and  looking  at  the  taylor,  says  : 
— "  Well,  Jem,  what  you  are  holding 
forth  in  your  accustomed  manner ;  but 
can't  you  see  that  the  old  gentleman  is 
quizzing  you.  I  will  tell  you  what 
this  tailor  is,"  continued  the  guager ; 
i:  and  I  will  tell  you  in  his  own  Mala- 
prop  dialect.  He  has  denounced  the 
Bible  to  be  a  demance,  written  by  a  par- 
cel of  Papish  priests.  He  reads  Tom 
Paine,  a  brother  of  the  thimble,  who, 
Jem  says,  would  have  deformed  the 
British  institution  ;  have  abandoned  the 
knavery  and  the  millenary,  and  have 
given  us  universal  dispensation,  and 
animal  parliaments.  He  is  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Bonny  prat  and  the  French 
absolution;  and  says  we  might  live 
without  kings,  and  ministers,  and  law- 
yers, and  parsons,   better  than  with 

saic 


Is  not  this  true  Jerrv?"  said  the 
"  We  could  do  without  gau- 
*1  believe,"    retorted  the  tailor, 


them. 

ganger 
gers 

with  some  warmth. 

"  Come,  come,  gentlemen/'  said  my 
uncle  ;  "  do  not  let  your  jokes  lead  you 
to  earnest.  Though  the  honest  tailor  may 
not  approve  of  every  thing  he  sees,  he 
would  be  ready  to  defend  the  country 
even  in  its  present  deplorable  state,  if 
threatened  with  danger."  "  I  -will  tell 
you  a  story  apropos,"  said  my  father. 

"  The  king  of  France,  thought  that 
he  could  invade  England  with  success, 
because  party  spirit  ran  so  high ;  and 
the  whigs  were  so  discontented  with  the 
measures  of  government.  He  called  his 
minister,  and  asked  his  advice.  'I  will 
show  you  the  result  of  an  invasion/ 
said  the  minister.  (  That  dog  is  called 
Tory,  and  that  other  is  called  "Whig ; 
there  you  see  how  they  quarrel.  Now 
let  this  other  called  Louis  try  to  beat 
them.'  With  that  he  set  Louis  on 
them  ;  but  they  both  turned  upon  Lou- 
is and  almost  killed  him.  So  it  would 
always  be  with  Englishmen.  They 
may  snarl  a  little  among  themselves, 


but  they  instantly  unite  if  danger  threat- 
ens them."  "  1  should  be  apt  to  lie  my 
yard  wand  round  the  heads  of  any  who 
might  withsturb  us,"  said  the  tailor : 
"  though  we  may  not  be  disactly  right." 

Though  our  progress  had  been  only 
slow,  we  found  ourselves  sufficiently 
distant  from  the  inn,  to  think  of  return- 
ing to  breakfast ;  and  the  amusing  con- 
versation in  which  we  had  just  shared 
furnished  us  with  a  topic  of  discussion 
till  we  reached  Mrs*  Dobson's.  Here 
a  plentiful  repast  of  tea  and  cold  ham 
formed  a  most  delightful  appendix  to 
our  morning's  walk. 

Having  despatched  our  breakfast  with 
such  appetites  as  the  pure  mountain 
air  produces ;  and  the  morning  being 
delightfully  calm,  we  engaged  a  boat  to 
conveyusdown  the  lake  toPooley  Bridge. 
As  we  were  preparing  to  begin  our  a- 
quatic  excursion,  a  young  gentlemen  and 
a  lady,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Am- 
bleside, requested  to  share  our  boat. 
To  this  we  cheerfully  agreed  ;  and  hav- 
ing delayed  a  little  longer  while  they 
took  some  refreshment,  we  entered  the 
boat. 

But  how  shall  I  describe  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  ?  I  sat  with  my  face  to- 
wards the  stern  ;  and  had  consequently 
an  unobstructed  view  of  the  Alpine 
scenery,  as  it  seemed  to  retreat  before 
me.  The  sweet  asylum  where  we  had 
passed  the  night,  now  appeared  at  the 
feet  of  some  tremendous  hills,  thrown 
together  in  all  the  grandeur  of  terrific 
wildness ;  seeming  like  gigantic  frag- 
ments torn  from  the  huge  side  of  Hel- 
vellyn,  and  tumbled  down  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lake,  by  some  terrible  con- 
vulsion of  nature. 

Mr.  Mounsey's,  sheltered  by  woods 
and  hills,  displayed  its  white  front,  en- 
livened by  brown  quoins  and  string- 
courses, glittering  in  the  morning  sun. 
"  Yon,"  said  the  boatman,  "  is  the  pa- 
lace of  Patterdale.  The  proprietor  hav- 
ing from  time  immemorial  been  denomi- 
nated the  "  king  of  Patterdale."  "Does 
it  arise,"  said  my  uncle,  "  from  some 
undue  authority  which  the  owner  exerts 
over  his  tenants  ?"  "  By  no  means," 
replied  the  boatman.  "  I  know  not 
what  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
title  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  if  all  kings 
were  as  kind  to  their  subjects  as  the 
king  of  Patterdale  is  to  his,  we  should 
have  very  little  occasion  for  jacobins." 
"As  to  any  real  occasion  we  have  for 
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jacobins  any  where,"  observed  my  fa- 
ther, "  we  might  very  weil  do  without 
them." 

The  Glen-ridding  burst  sweetly  upon 
the  view ;  a  delightful  spot,  with  gar- 
dens in  front  to  the  very  margin  of  the 
flood.  It  is  a  place,  Tom,  which  I  shall 
long  remember  ;  but  you  must  see  it  to 
feel  its  beauty. 

As  we  proceeded  up  the  lake,  the  dif- 
ferent evolutions  of  the  hills  began  to 
unfold  themselves  ;  rising  over  each  o- 
ther  tier  above  tier  ;  till  the  massy  sum- 
mit of  St.  Sunday  crag  reared  its  enor 
mous  shoulders  to  the  sky,  and  made 
what  we  had  viewed  as  mountains  be- 
fore, shrink  into  mere  molehills. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  lady,  "  we  could 
not  find  a  sweeter  spot  than  this  to  se- 
clude ourselves  in.  Let  us  purchase  a 
retirement  here."  "  I  have  no  objec- 
tions," replied  her  companion,  "  only 
let  us  see  all  the  lakes  and  then  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  judge  of  their 
respective  beauties." 

I  saw  my  father's  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited by  the  glance  of  his  eye.  For  you 
know,  Tom,  he  has  a  particular  wish 
to  be  acquainted  with  every  person's 
business,  though  he  will  let  none  know 
his ;  nor  will  he  give  the  least  hint  of 
his  wish,  or  make  the  least  acknow- 
ledgement to  those  who  may  be  kind 
enough  to  gratify  his  curiosity. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  young  gen- 
tleman observed  by  my  father's  eye  and 
lip,  that  his  curiosity  was  afloat,  or 
that  he  thoiight  his  adventures  might 
amuse  my  sister,  or  that  he  conceived 
himself  obliged  to  amuse  us  in  some 
manner,  as  a  return  for  our  kindness  in 
admitting  him  and  his  fair  companion 
into  the  boat,  I  cannot  determine ;  but 
let  his  motive  be  what  it  might,  I  felt 
obliged  to  him  for  the  following  inte- 
resting story. 

DEATH  AND  MARRIAGE. 

"  Last  July  but  one,"  said  our  young 
voyager,  "  I  came  up  to  a  place  called 
Hest  Bank,  on  the  borders  of  Lancaster 
Sands,  for  the  purpose  of  bathing. 
The  afternoon  after  my  arrival,  it  not 
being  a  bathing  day,  on  account  of  the 
tide  happening  too  late  in  the  day,  1 
strolled  along  the  beach,  amusing  my- 
self with  the  coming  tide  and  the  fine 
distant  hills.  I  had  been  delighting 
myself  with  Cowper's  Task,  and  the 
sea  fowl  which  attended  the  tide,  till 


I  had  wandered  down  the  beech  to 
a  considerable  distance.     As  I  turned 
one  of  these  bluff  heads,   of  which 
there  are  many  on  the  coast,  I  observed 
some  person  in  the  water  bathing.  I 
took  little  notice  and  walked  silently  on, 
paying  little  heed  to  the  individual  in 
the  tide  ;  being  fully  employed  with 
the  soul  entrancing  wrorks  of  the  im- 
mortal bard. — Little  did  I  think  what 
that  individual  was,  whom  I  had  seen 
in  the  tide,  or  Cowper  had  instantly 
been  forgot.    But  stay !  I  was  not  in 
love  then. — A  sudden  shriek  from  a  fe- 
male voice  aroused  my  attention,  and  1 
beheld  the  bather  struggling  with  the 
waves.     I  hastened  to  the  spot,  threw 
off  my  clothes  I  know  not  how,  and 
sprung  into  the  water ;   but  she  had 
sunk  to  rise  no  more.     The  place  was 
not  deep  when  I  reached  it ;  and  with- 
out much  difficulty  I  conveyed  her  safe- 
ly on  shore.      But  Westall  himself 
could  not  poutray  the  scene,  or  depict 
what  I  felt  at  that  moment.     She  was 
lovely  even  in  death.     The  pale  rose 
had  not  quite  forsaken  her  cheek — her 
eyes  were  closed — -her  lips  half  open — 
her  limbs  hung  negligently  from  my 
arms,  as  if  they  would  never  more  have 
will  or  motion.     I  saw  no  house  near, 
and  therefore  to  run  for  assistance  was 
vain.     Such  means  of  giving  vigour  to 
the  vital  motion  as  the  pressure  of  the 
circumstances  permitted,  were  all  that 
were  allowed  me.     Friction  was  my 
only  resource ;  and  my  coat  the  only 
medium.    'This  I  applied  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  ardent  mind  of 
a  young  man  bending  over  the  lifeless 
form  a  young  and  exquisitely  beautiful 
female  could  inspire.    But  O  !  what  a 
thrill  of  heavenly  joy  did  I  feel,  when 
I  first  beheld  the  liquid  blood  come 
mantling  o'er  her  cheek  !    And  O  !  the 
pangs  of  disappointed  hope,  when  that 
flush  of  life  retired,  and  left  the  pale 
hue  of  death  on  her  lovely  lips  !  A- 
gain,  the  blood  mounted  to  her  cheek, 
her  eyes  for  a  moment  opened,  and  a 
slight  spasm  told  me  she  was  alive.  A- 
jjain,  these  signs  of  existence  disappear- 
ed, and  I  felt  doubtful  whether  I  should 
succeed.    It  occurred  to  me  that  the 
breath  only  wranted  to  be  set  in  mo- 
tion, and  she  would  live.   When  there- 
fore the  next  flush  of  returning  life 
vermilled  her  lips,  I  endeavoured  to 
inflate  her  lungs,    by  breathing  into 
them,  and  expelling  the  air  by  pressing 
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on  her  chest.  The  third  effort  was  suc- 
cessful, and  the  human  machine  was  put 
in  motion.  I  actually  danced  round  her 
for  joy,  when  I  saw  her  alive.  Pygma- 
lion could  not  feel  greater  ecstacy  when 
his  ivory  maid  became  a  living  woman 
than  I  did  when  I  first  beheld  my 
Harriet's  bosom  heave  and  sink  again. 
It  was  sometime  before  1  recollected 
that  we  both  wanted  dressing,  or  that 
warmth  was  necessary  for  preserving 
that  life  I  had  been  the  happy  means 
of  restoring.  J  dressed  her  in  my  rude 
way,  not  the  most  elegant,  you  may  be 
assured ;  for  1"  am  not  a  man  milliner. 
I  then  hastily  threw  on  my  own  clothes 
conveyed  her  to  the  sunny  side  of  a  rock, 
and  hastened  to  the  inn  for  some  nou- 
rishment, and  a  chaise  to  convey  her 
thither.  I  thought  the  distance  im- 
measurably long,  that  I  had  only  con- 
sidered short  as  I  came.  1  however 
returned,  hoping  she  would  be  sitting 
on  a  crag,  but  fearing  she  would  have 
fainted  away.  But  think  what  was  my 
surprise,  when  she  was  no  where  to  be 
found  !  I  searched  behind  every  rock, 
I  rambled  along  the  beach,  1  called  for 
the  lovely  maid,  but  no  voice  replied 
to  mine,  except  the  inharmonious  clat- 
ter of  the  sea-mew.  It  was  not  till  the 
shade  of  evening  '  o'er  mantled  the 
scene,  that  I  gave  up  the  search,  and 
with  a  heavy  heart  returned 1  to  the 
inn. 

"  Hearing  no  intelligence  of  the  maid 
and  having  no  clue  by  which  I  could 
seek  her,  after  a  few  days,  1  returned 
to  Liverpool.  Often  did  the  lovely 
image  of  the  drowned  maid  stand  or 
rather  lie  before  me  in  my  sleep  ;  and 
often  have  I  awoke  myself  with  my  ex- 
ertion to  snatch  her  from  a  watery 
grave. 

"  I  had  completely  given  up  all  hopes 
of  ever  meeting  with  her  again,  when 
I  happened  to  be  one  day  last  spring  on 
a  visit  to  a  distant  relation  in  the  north 
of  Wales.  I  was  standing  at  the  win- 
dow with  my  cousin,  viewing  the  sea 
in  the  distance,  which  my  cousin  was 
excedingly  admiring,  '  O  !'  said  I,  'how 
many  painful  pleasing  recollections  does 
that  ocean  bring  to  my  mind.  It  was 
on  a  beach  like  yon,  that  I  once  had 
the  inexpressible  happiness  to  preserve 
the  life  of  the  loveliest  maid  that  this 
day  breathes,  and  it  was  also  on  such  a 
beach  that  I  lost  her,  never  to  see  her 
more !' 
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" '  Do  not  be  so  hasty  in  your  con 
elusions,'  said  the  most  melodious  voice 
that  ever  vibrated  on  my  ears.  I  turn- 
ed instantly  round,  and  the  very  being 
whom  1  was  regretting,  pressed  me  to 
her  bosom.  4  My  deliverer  !  my  pro- 
tector !  my  preserver !  where  shall  I 
find  words  to  express  my  gratitude  ? 
By  what  means  shall  I  repay  the  deep 
obligation  I  owe.'  '  You  owe  me  no- 
thing,' said  1,  pressing  her  closely  to 
my  breast.  '  This  moment  is  more  than 
a  reward  for  all  I  have  done.  May 
heaven  render  that  life  happy  which  I 
have  been  the  humble  means  of  pre- 
serving ! ' 

"  I  will  not  however  take  up  your 
time  in  detailing  all  the  expressions  of 
mutual  delight  which  either  bosom  felt, 
in  that  auspicious  hour. 

"  We  became  acquainted.  I  felt  anx- 
ious to  watch  over  the  life  I  had  res- 
tored ;  and  she  had  a  wish  to  trust  her- 
self fully  to  my  protection.  Hearts 
thus  disposed,  could  not  be  long  in 
prompting  a  union  of  hands  ;  We  are 
happily  married ;  and  are  now  on  an  ex- 
cursion to  seek  some  sweet  seclusion, 
where  we  may  live  retired  from  the  bu- 
sy world  and  devoted  to  each  other. 
We  would  have  a  cottage,  very  neat 
but  only  small.  It  should  stand  under 
the  shelter  of  some  rugged  rock,  from 
the  crevices  of  which  a  few  gnarled  oaks 
should  protrude.  A  small  brook  should 
dash  down  in  a  neat  cascade  near  the 
spot,  and  meander  away  down  a  luxuri- 
ant meadow  in  front.  A  shady  walk, 
of  about  a  mile,  down  a  romantic  glen 
should  lead  to  the  lake,  where  I  would 
keep  a  boat.  I  would  have  some  ser- 
pentine walks  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
adjoining  rocks,  varied  with  terraces, 
steps,  and  seats.  A  garden,  with  deep 
shady  alleys  and  retired  grottos,  should 
occupy  the  space  behind  the  cottage. 
And  then,  Harriet,  we  could  pass  our 
time  in  adding  beauty  to  beauty  ;  and 
improving  the  capabilities  of  the  soil." 
"Oh!"  said  his  fair  companion,  "wrhat 
a  paradise  you  have  described.  This 
would  really  be  a  retreat 

'  Where  care  could  not  t nter."' 


My  father  viewed  them  more  tender- 
ly than  1  ever  saw  him  do  any  person 
before,  except  my  sister.  "You  think," 
said  he,  "if  you  bad  all  this  you  would 
be  happv.  I  have  seen  mere  of  the 
//.         '  YY 
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world  than  you  have  done ;  though  I 
am  considerably  younger  than  I  look, 
I  have  seen  and  felt  sufficient  to  con- 
vince me  of  the  inanity  of  all  these 
imaginary  pleasures.  As  to  associations 
with  the  world,  they  ever  bring  pain 
and  sorrow  in  their  train. 

"  Mankind  are  a'  an  unco  squad 
And  rarely  to  be  trusted." 

The  charms  of  situation  are  still  more 
precarious.  You  will  soon  view  the 
same  objects  till  they  have  lost  their 
novelty:  and  the  vacant  mind  will  sigh 
for  variety.  Domestic  happiness  is  still  a 
more  uncertain  tenure.  No  one  can 
say  I  will  be  happy  to-morrow,  though 
many  may  think  so." 

Something  like  a  tear  glistened  in  my 
father's  eye,  and  a  deep  sigh  told  us 
that  something  had  touched  the  inmost 
chords  of  his  heart.  As  I  had  never 
known  any  troubles  reach  him,  I  was 
confident  that  some  circumstances  at  a 
period  beyond  my  remembrance  must 
have  brushed  across  his  memory.  He 
thus  relieved  my  anxious  curiosity. 

MY  FATHER. 

He  gazed  on  my  sister  awhile,  then 
turned  to  the  young  gentleman,  and 
thus  began.  "  If  the  sun  ever  shone 
on  a  perfectly  happy  man,  it  was  upon 
me.  I  was  blessed  with  competence  ; 
nor  did  I  desire  more.  I  was  united  to 
a  woman — the  choice — the  joy — and  the 
delight  of  my  full  soul.  Two  fonder 
hearts  never  breathed  heaven's  air  than 
ourselves.  I  will  describe  her.  My 
daughter  is  her  living  portrait — "  his 
feelings  for  a  moment  stopped  his  ut- 
terance. He  resumed — "  1  was  already 
the  father  of  two  promising  boys  ;  and 
was  looking  with  joyous  hope  to  the 
hour  when  my  wife  would  bring  an  ad- 
dition to  our  family.  Such  was  the 
sum  of  human  bliss  1  enjoyed,  when 
all  my  golden  prospects  of  happiness 
were  closed  by  the  villainy  of  one  whom 
I  had  honoured  with  the  name  of  friend. 
My  house  had  been  a  home  to  him 
whenever  he  chose  to  claim  it — my 
purse  was  at  his  command  whenever 
his  necessities  rendered  it  acceptable. 
This  villain  sought  to  express  his  gra- 
titude by  seducing  the  affections  of  my 
wife  !  That  one  word  speaks  more  than 
I  can  add.  He  was  of  course  repulsed ; 
but  his  malicious  disappointment  stu- 
died the  blackest  revenge.    He  was  de- 


termined to  defame  the  woman  whom 
he  could  not  ruin.  I  was  informed  of 
these  slanders  ;  and  was  resolved  to  vin- 
dicate my  own  honour  and  that  of  my 
injured  partner.  We  met  one  moon- 
light night  in  a  field  near  Pen  worth  am 
Bridge.  I  was  severely  wounded.  The 
villain  left  me,  as  he  thought,  dead, 
and  quitted  the  kingdom.  I  was  brought 
home  bathed  in  blood  and  speechless. 
This  sudden  and  unexpected  stroke  was 
more  than  my  wife  could  bear.  She 
was  taken  in  prematnre  labour  ;  and  in 
giving  birth  to  this  lovely  girl,  she  re- 
signed her  angelic  soul  into  the  hands 
of  her  Redeemer.  When  I  recovered 
from  the  fever,  consequent  on  my 
wound,  it  was  to  enjoy  a  widowed  bed, 
for  my  wife  had  been  buried  two  days. 

 Think,  after  this,  if  I  can  build 

a  fairy  structure  on  so  faithless  a  foun- 
dation as  human  happiness.  I  am  call- 
ed a  misanthropist — I  do  despise  man- 
kind. 1  am  blamed  for  lashing  the 
vices  of  men — I  have  reason.  I  do  not 
wish  to  pour  bitters  into  your  cup  of 
joy  ;  but  I  would  caution  you  not  to  be 
too  sanguine  in  your  expectations  of  fe- 
licity."   

Our  young  friend  pressed  his  bride 
closer  to  his  bosom — the  tear  stood  in 
may  sister's  eye — my  uncle  clasped  his 
hands  on  his  breast,  and  turned  his 
eyes  to  heaven — even  the  rough  boat- 
man heaved  a  sigh. 

A  mournful  silence,  interrupted  by  an 
occasional  word,  quickly  brought  us  to 
Pooley  Bridge,  where  after  we  had 
taken  a  little  refreshment,  we  hired  a 

chaise  and  drove  off  for  Penrith  the 

beauties  of  which,  will  probably  fur- 
nish the  subject  of  a  future  letter. 

I  should  not  omit  to  notice  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  around  Pooley  Bridge. 
As  we  sat  in  a  back  parlour  at  the  inn, 
we  were  much  struck  with  a  delightful 
mount,  on  the  oposite  side  of  the  Ea- 
mont.  My  sister  pointed  it  out  as  an 
excellent  situation  for  a  gentleman's 
house,  of  the  more  splendid  kind.  The 
hill  is  very  steep  on  the  south-east  side, 
and  finely  wooded  ;  but  not  so  steep  as 
to  preclude  the  practicability  of  inter- 
secting it  with  walks,  and  relieving  these 
walks  with  arbours  and  recesses.  Close 
to  the  foot  of  the  mount,  the  river  Ea- 
mont,  broad  and  tranquil,  pursues  its 
unruffled  course,  admitting  of  an  inte- 
resting shady  walk  on  its  banks,  for 
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nearly  half  a  mile  The  hill  itself 
seems  to  be  a  rich  soil ;  and  a  field 
nearly  level,  about  (one-third  from  the 
top,  points  it  out  as  a  most  desirable 
vsituation  for  a  dwelling.  The  view 
hence  would  be  extensive  and  finely 
varied,  taking  in  the  greatest  part  of 
Ulswatcr,  and  the  mountains  towards 
its  head.  The  greatest  recommenda- 
tion is,  that  the  wood  is  already  up, 
and  contains  very  few  firs ;  which  spoil 


the  beauty  of  too  many  of  our  mo- 
dern genteel  houses.  But  my  father 
reminded  us  that,  erecting  ideal  Lodges 
on  other  people's  ground,  was  the  next 
folly  to  building  castles  in  the  air. 

I  am,  as  ever, 

Your  loving  brother 

LEONARD  ATKr.VS. 

Pcnriths  Aug.  1S21. 


I  LL   NA   SAY  MANKIND   ARE   TIIIS-BRAISS  A 
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SKETCHES  OF  MEN,  MANNERS,  AND  PROPENSITIES, 
Drawn  from  life  and  fancy  : 

BY  ADAM  FITZ-ADAK, 

Bailiff  and  Land-agent  to  His  Grace  theBuke  of  Gill-in-dell-clough. 


A  thin  facad  man,  with  a  pair  of 
horn-rimmed  spectacles  on  his  nose,  is 
asking  within  himself — What  particu- 
lar skill  can  Adam  Fitz-Adam  have  in 
sketching  portraits  ? — To  this  sagacious 
insinuation,  I  shall  make  an  equally  sa- 
gacious reply.  /  believe  myself  quali- 
fied for  the  task.  Does  any  one  require  a 
farther  explanation  of  my  abilities  ? — 
Let  him  be  ashamed  of  his  unfashiona- 
ble presumption.  Is  not  this  the  foun- 
dation, and  often  the  sole  foundation  of 
almost  every  claim  ? 

A  giddy  headed  young  squire  believes 
himself  qualified  for  a  foxhunter.  He 
procures  a  pack  of  hounds,  hires  a 
huntsman  and  a  whipper-in,  purchases 
a  blood,  prances  among  the  crags  till  a 
fox  is  unkennelled,  and  then  shouts  "  a 
war !"  gallops  after  the  dogs  till  rey- 
nard  dies,  and  then  shouts  "  tally-ho!" 
He  returns  home,  and  drinks  "  The 
Chace,"  with  the  fox  foot  in  a  bumper, 
and  ever  after  knows  that  he  is  a  pro- 
perly qualified  sportsman.  Should 

any  one  ask  him  to  describe  his  qualifica- 
tions, he  would  give  them  exactly  the 

answer  I  have  done.  He  believes, 

and  he  knows  it. 

The  young  dandy,  proud  of  the  ele- 
gant form  which  tunic  trowsers  and  pa- 
tent leather  laces  so  gracefully  confer, 
believes  himself  qualified  for  a  lover. 
He  scrawls  the  tender  billet  doux — talks 
of  Cupids,  darts,  flames,  ripe  roses,  jet, 


ivory,  suns,  heavens,  poplar  trees,  etc. 
etc.  etc.  etc.  then  seals  the  languishing 
morceau  with  a  pair  of  hearts  transfixed^; 
and  calls  up  his  father's  footman  to  en- 
quire whom  he  must  direct  it  for.  ~ 

Ask  the  sighing  youth,  what  are  his 
qualifications  for  a  lover  ?  and  his  only 
honest  answer  would  be — "I  believe 
myself  qualified." 

The  jolly  country  gentleman,  who  has 
probably  swallowed  as  much  Madeira  as 
would  float  the  Hecla  with  all  her  stores 
on  board,  imagines  that  the  privilege  of 
franking  letters  is  an  honourable  dis- 
tinction. He  offers  himself  a  candidate 
for  a  seat  in  parliament — kisses  the 
freemen's  wives  with  a  guinea  in  his 
mouth— roars  '  Rule  Britannia'  till  he 
is  hoarse — spends  a  few  thousands — 
and  bows  to  all  the  ladies  on  the  chair- 
ing day.  Ask  him  for  his  qualifi- 
cation, and  he  will  boldly  answer;  

"  I  am  worth  above  three  hundred  a 
year ;  and  of  course  /  believe  myself 
qualified." 

Thus  you  see,  gentle  reader,  the  only 
qualification  requisite  for  any  under- 
taking now-a-days,  is  to  believe  oneself 
qualified.  You  yourself,  Sir,  presume 
to  criticise  me  for  writing  this  very  ar- 
ticle ;  even  before  you  have  read  half  a 

page  of  it.  Pray,  Sir,  what  are  your 

qualifications  for  a  critic  ?  Simply,"  you 
believe  yourself  qualified  J 

u  Look  on  this  side,  and  on  that." 
YY  2 
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A  hopeful  pair  we  are,  truly.  Howe- 
ver, if  you  approve  of  my  "  Sketches," 
you  will  not  doubt  my  qualifications ; 
nor,  in  that  case,  shall  I  doubt  yours. 

PARSIMONY. 

Parsimony,  like  every  other  propensity 
of  the  human  mind,  has  its  extremes  and 
its  limits.  I  never  knew  an  individual 
so  parsimonious,  but  he  would  be  pro- 
fuse on  some  occasions ;  nor  one  so  ge- 
nerous, but  he  would  be  a  niggard  in 
some  instance.  My  cousin  Betsey  is  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  this  theory. 
She  is  generous  to  an  extreme;  and 
profusely  extravagant  in  her  dress.  Ve- 
ry lately  she  bought  a  robe  which  cost 
Jive  guineas,  and  quarrelled  with  her 
dress-maker,  because  she  had  charged 
two-pence  too  much  for  the  making.  It 
is  her  dress-maker  alone  who  feels  her 
parsimony.  A  few  days  since  she  was 
overtaken  by  a  shower,  which  spoiled 
the  ribbons  of  her  straw  bonnet ;  but 
rather  than  give  sixpence  for  re-fitting 
them,  she  gave  thirty  shillings  for  a  new 
one  ready  trimmed. 

Mrs.  Lambert,  an  old  maiden  lady  in 
our  village,  is  careful  of  nothing  but 
soap.  In  every  other  article  she  is  pro- 
fuse, even  to  a  proverb ;  and  particu- 
larly generous  and  humane. 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  an  an- 
cient author,  that  there  is  nothing  so 
inconsistent  as  human  conduct.  A  man 
would  not  dwell  so  much  in  extremes, 
if  it  did  not  arise  from  the  weakness  of 
his  nature.  Few  men  are  weak  in  every 
thing  ;  ami  most  men  are  weak  in  some. 
1  have  known  several  men  who  were 
parsimonious  in  every  thing  but  drink- 
ing.— One  man  will  almost  starve  his  fa- 
mily, feed  his  children  with  bread  and 
water,  and  cloth  his  wife  in  rags ;  yet 
at  the  alehouse  he  is  a  prodigal.  I 
knew  one  man  who  suffered  a  good 
house  to  run  to  ruin,  in  order  to  save 
the  expense  of  a  little  mortar  in  repair- 
ing it ;  while  he  was  spending  a  fair 
estate  at  the  alehouse.  Another  was 
too  niggardly  to  purchase  himself  a  new 
coat,  though  the  only  one  he  had  was  in 
rags ;  yet  he  would  spend  two  or  three 
pounds  at  a  single  sitting.  Old  Capt. 
—  once  turned  his  wife  out  of  doors  for 
buying  an  ounce  of  tea,  and  went  to  the 
public  house,  in'  his  anger/ and  spent 
upwards  of  jive  pounds  J  I  know  a 
tradesman  who  #ill  any  time  quarrel 
with  a  customer,  rather  than  abate  a 


penny  at  any  article;  who  will  very 
cheerfully  spend  kalf-a-crown  in  treat- 
ing him,  in  case  of  his  becoming  a  pur- 
chaser. There  is  a  Liverpool  trades- 
man who  comes  regularly  to  Lancaster ; 
but  who  was  never  known  to  return 
sixpenbe  even  at  a  hundred  pounds  ;  but 
who  will  spend  a  guinea  willingly  in 
treating  a  customer. 

Some  men  are  extravagantly  profuse 
in  every  thing  relating  to  dress,  but  ex- 
tremely parsimonious  in  their  diet.  An 
old  gentleman  and  his  lady  at  Kendal, 
always  procure  the  first  fashions,  the 
moment  they  appear,  without  any  regard 
to  the  expence ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
I  am  credibly  informed  they  never  have 
a  more  expensive  dinner  than  a  sheep's 
head  and  greens. 

Some  are  the  reverse  of  this,  and 
spend  their  money  freely  in  luxurious 
living  ;  but  grudge  every  penny  which 
they  spend  in  clothes.  1  know  a  res- 
pectable family  in  Ulverston  who  regu- 
larly procure  the  first  dainties  of  the 
season,  at  any  price  ;  who  dress  in  the 
plainest  manner  possible  This  propen- 
sity is  not  confined  to  the  wealthy  alone, 
it  finds  its  votaries  even  in  humble  life. 
On  the  late  Coronation  day,  a  poor  wo- 
man had  half  a  guinea  given  to  pur- 
chase a  new  gown  with,  but  she  laid  it 
out  in  a  pound  of  fine  green  tea. 

These   instances  from  thousands 

which  I  could  produce  are  sufficient 

to  establish  the  hypothesis  I  have  in 
view  :  T/iut  no  man  it  either  a  complete 
prodigal  or  a  perfect  miser.  All  men 
are  both  profuse  and  parsimonious  by 
turns.  The  two  propensities  occupy 
every  heart ;  the  one  predominates  in 
some,  and  the  other  in  others.  In 
those  where  parsimony  carries  the  sway, 
generosity  appears  like  an  accidental 
feeling  ;  and  the  reverse  in  the  profuse. 
But  on  minute  inspection  we  find  it 
not  accidental.  For  instance,  a  gentle- 
man whom  I  have  long  known  is  gene- 
rous even  to  folly ;  but  let  a  window 
be  broken  and  he  is  a  niggard.  The 
idea  of  laying  out  money  ibr  glass,  is 
torture  to  him.  The  glazier,  therefore, 
charges  him  nothing  for  his  jobs,  and 
generally  receives  a  handsome  present, 
not  for  mending  the  window  but  for  his 
generosity.  This  niggardly  propensity 
is  not  accidental ;  the  same  cause  will 
always  produce  the  same  effect. 

On  the  other  hand  old  Stubs  is  a 
real  miser.    No  man  lives  more  wretch- 
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■edlv  than  he  docs.  He  is  parsimonious 
in  every  tiling  but  racing;  there  he  is 
generous.  He  is  a  subscriber  to  all  the 
village  races  for  many  miles  round  ! 

These  are  anomalies  in  the  human 
character,  which  we  cannot  account  for 
— but — they  are  there. 

THIN-BRAINS. 

My  uncle,  Dick,  was  a  pretty  shrewd 
kind  of  a  being  ;  though,  at  times,  his 
hand  would  carry  so  much  of  his  fa- 
vourite brown  stout  to  his  lips,  that  his 
legs  were  not  stout  enough  to  carry  him 
to  bed.  He  had  a  propensity  to  contra- 
dict every  person  with  whom  he  con- 
versed— for  he  was  allied,  as  well  as 
myself,  to  the  Thin-Brains  ;  though  the 
relationship  was  very  distant,  and,  I 
believe,  never  acknowledged. — So  pro- 
verbial was  he  for  this  contradictory 
spirit,  that  an  acquaintance  of  his  once 
laid  a  wager,  that  no  person  could  make 
an  assertion  which  he  would  not  contra- 
dict. Tom,  the  'squire's  gardener,  in- 
stantly took  it  up ;  firmly  believing  that 
he  could  utter  a  truth  so  clear  that  no- 
body could  contradict  it.  They  repaired 
towards  night  to  my  uncle's.  "  Well," 
said  my  uncle,  "  you  see  I  am  quite 
happy:  I  am  keeping  excellent  company. 
This  tankard  harbours  no  treason,  tells 
no  lies,  plots  no  mischief,  does  no  in- 
juries willingly — and  you  must  confess 
that  I  am  right  in  keeping  such  good 
company  ;  though  folks  may  call  me  a 
queer  dog."  Now  was  the  gardener's 
time  to  slip  in  his  truism.  "  "Well," 
said  Tom,  "  There's  every  kind  of  folks, 

and  you  are  one  of  them."  "  I  deny 

that,"  said  my  uncle.  ■  "  There  is  not 
every  kind  of  folks."  "  Pray,"  replied 
the  gardener,  unwilling  to  lose  his  wa- 
ger, "  what  kind  of  folks  are  wanting  ?" 
"  There  are  none  of  those  kind  of  folks 
who  meddle  with  nobody's  business  but 
their  own,"  replied  my  uncle,  with  a 
grin.  The  gardener  paid  his  wager, 
confessing,  he  would  have  been  happy  if 
he  could  have  proved  my  uncle  in  a  lie. 

This  story  however  has  no  connexion 
with  what  follows  ;  nor  was  it  any  way 
necessary  to  be  introduced  here ;  except 
that  it  was  swimming  on  the  surface  of 
my  memory,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
fleet  it  off,  as  the  milk  maid  does  her 
cream,  before  I  could  come  at  the  ma- 
terials lying  below. 

However  as  the  story  is  introduced,  I 
might  as  well  turn  it  to  some  account 


as  not.  It  is  an  invariable  characteris- 
tic of  the  family  of  Thin-Brains,  that 
when  they  should  talk  about  one  thing, 
they .  talk  about  some  other — as  I  have 
done.  They  generally  use  a  great  deal 
of  circumlocution — as  I  have  done.  And 
they  generally  borrow  other  people's  wit, 
and  pass  it  off  as  their  own — as  I  have 
done. 

Thus  much  prefaced — if  that  can  be 
called  a  preface  which  has  no  affinity 
with  the  subject — I  shall  proceed  to  say 
something  of  the  Thin-Brains.  I 
shall  not  enter  into  either  a  nosological 
or  a  metaphysical  dissertation  on  the 
nature  of  that  peculiarity,  for  1  dare  not 
call  it  a  desease,  which  constitutes  a 
Thin-Brain  ;  but  simply  state  what  is 
their  essential  difference,  as  a  logician 
would  term  it.  An  elderly  lady,  of  this 
family,  once  defined  them  to  be  "per- 
sons who  put  the  wrong  word  before 
the  first."  But  this  is  only  a  part  of 
their  character.  The  best  definition  I 
can  find  is  this :  "They  act,  speak,  and 
think  preposterously." 

Whether  the  term  "  John  Bull"  has 
originally  arisen  from  the  propensity 
which  this  family  has  to  make  bulls  and 
blunders,  1  cannot  say.  If  it  has,  it 
shews  how  numerous  the  family  is  at 
the  present  day,  since  this  term  signi- 
fies, the  British  nation  collectively. 

So  far  as  I  can  trace,  the  first  of  the 
Thin-Brains  emigrated  from  Rome, 
and  settled  in  England,  about  the  year 
76.  This  is  pretty  evident;  for  no- 
thing but  Thin-Brains  would  ever  have 
forsaken  a  place  like  Home,  where  all 
the  arts  and  elegances  of  life  were  in 
perfection,  to  settle  in  an  uncultivated 
country  like  Britain,  inhabited  only  by 
savages! 

The  Thin-Brains  had  risen,  it  ap- 
pears, to  high  honours,  in  Rome  at  this 
period,  for  we  find  Mark  Anthony  giv- 
ing up  his  power,  his  liberty,  and  his 
wife,  to  enjoy  the  dalliance  of  a  strum- 
pet. This  is  a  characteristic  of  a  Thin- 
Brain.  You  may  find  many  who 
have  forsaken  very  amiable  women  at 
home,  to  follow  others  who  are  every 
way  inferior  abroad. 

Indeed  the  propensity  to  emigrate  is 
cherished  by  many  of  the  family  with 
true  Roman  spirit.  Many  of  the  Thin- 
Brains  leave  the  comforts  of  an  English- 
man's fireside  to  solace  themselves  a- 
mong  the  woods  and -wilds  of  America. 
They  will  renounce  the  title  of  English, 
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men  to  reside  among  slaves  and  negro 
drivers  in  that  glorious  land  of  liberty. 

The  Thin-Brains  were  not  unknown 
even  in  Greece.  For  it  is  said  that 
Xerxes  wept  to  think  that  his  fine  army 
would  be  dead  in  a  hundred  years  !  And 
we  have  recent  instances  of  Thin- 
Brains  of  this  description  even  in  our 
own  country.  The  lease  of  a  piece  of 
ground  was  purchased  in  a  village  in 
Yorkshire,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
Methodist  chapel,  for  999  years  ;  and 
an  old  lady  of  this  family  begged  them 
to  extend  the  lease  ;  as  in  ease  the  cha- 
pel should  be  pulled  down  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  the  rubbish  would  stop  the 
road  to  her  garden.  Another  old  wo- 
man of  the  Thin- Brain  family,  procur- 
ed a  young  cock  black-bird,  in  order  to 
try  if  it  would  live  a  hundred  years,  ac- 
cording to  report !  And  another  old 
woman  of  the  Thin-Brains,  aged  73, 
having  been  sentenced  at  a  recent  Lan- 
caster Assizes  to  be  transported  for  life, 
petitioned  very  earnestly  to  have  the 
term  reduced  to  1 4  years  ! 

Like  every  thing  else,  the  Thin 
Brains  have  arrived  at  greater  perfec- 
tion, during  these  later  years,  than  they 
have  done  at  any  former  period.  It  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  in  the  compass 
of  one  short  essay,  the  extravagant 
freaks  of  our  modern  Thin-Brains.  I 
will  however  enumerate  a  few  of  them. 
At  the  same  time  I  shall  omit  their 
names,  lest  twelve  Westmorland  free- 
holders should  be  induced  to  prove  me 
a  member  of  the  family. 

Mr.  A.  Thin-Brain  had  a  very  hand- 
■some  estate  left  him  by  his  father, 
which  he  expended  in  building  a  house 

to  live  in.  Several  of  his  cousins 

have  been  guilty  of  the  same  folly. 

Mr.  B.  Thin- Brain  spent  six  months 
in  making  a  fiddle,  which  he  sold  for  se- 
ven shillings  when  he  had  done.  

Several  of  his  cousins  have  been  guilty 
of  squandering  their  time  in  frivolous 
pursuits,  which  they  might,  on  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  have  been  convinced 
would  never  pay. 

Mr.  C.  Thin-Brain,  when  he  was  up- 
wards of  sixty,  married  a  blooming  girl 

of  nineteen.  Several  of  his  cousins 

have  acted  in  a  similar  manner,  with 
respect  to  their  marriages. — One,  when 
he  was  very  young,  married  a  very  old 
maid  because  she  was  rich. — Another, 
when  he  was  very  old,  married  a  very 
young  one,  because  she  was  handsome 


— you  may  guess  the  result  of  this  u- 
nion. 

Mrs.  D.  Thin-Brain  was  naturally 
parsimonious— for  all  the  misers  belong 
to  the  Thin-Brain  family; — but  she 
exhibited  this  propensity  in  rather  an 
outre  manner.  For  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing economical,  she,  discharged  her  ser- 
vant to  whom  she  had  paid  three  gui- 
neas a  year ;  and  hired  a  chair- woman 
at  least  five  days  and  a  half  in  each 
week  at  a  shilling  a  day,  to  supply  her 

place.  Several  of  her  cousins  have 

been  equally  economical.  One  of  them 
walked  a  journey  of  ten  miles  in  her 
pattens,  in  order  to  spare  her  shoes — 
another  got  an  oil  cloth  for  the  kitchen 
floor,  to  spare  sand — and  another  drew 
her  money  out  of  the  bank,  and  locked 
it  up  in  a  chest ;  lest  the  bank  should 
break  and  it  should  all  be.  lost. 

I  could  have  run  on  to  the  end  of  the 
alphabet ;  but  these  specimens  may  per- 
haps serve  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
family.  Their  importance  may  be  es- 
timated from  other  sources. 

They  are  found  in  almost  every  walk 
of  life.  They  fill  the  most  important 
offices;  and  are  intrusted  with  the  most 

weighty  duties.  1  shall  only  add  a 

few  anecdotes  of  them,taken  at  random, 
as  they  present  themselves  to  my  me- 
mory. 

One  of  the  Thin-Brains,  who  resided 
in  Furness  Fells,  having  had  a  legacy 
left,  resolved  to  lay  it  out  in  cattle. 
But,  observing  that  all  the  cattle  deal- 
ers drove  their  goods  from  the  north  to 
the  south,  he  took  the  opposite  plan  ; 
and  purchased  his  cattle  at  Liverpool 
and  drove  them  to  Kendal. 

Another  of  the  Thin-Brains,  a  butch- 
er, in  buying  a  cow,  was  asked  eleven 
pounds  for  her,  "  I  will  not  give  it," 
said  he,  "  I  will  give  you  ten  guineus 
and  a  half,  but  not  a  penny  more  !" 

I  once  heard  two  of  the  Thin-Brain 
family,  quarrelling  at  Lancaster  market, 
whether  veai  was  made  out  of  sheep  or 

pigs- 
One  of  the  Thin-Brains,  lately  in 
Parliament,  (for  several  of  this  family 
have  seats  in  both  houses,)  proposed 
that  there  should  be  eight  quarter  ses- 
sions in  a  year. 

Another  Thin-Brain,  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  proposed  that  no 
single  unmarried  man  should  have  any 
relief  from  the  parish,  either  for  him- 
self, or  his  family. 
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A  poetical  Thin-Brain  has  lately 
been  writing  a  book  to  persuade  people 
to  live  without  either  religion  or  laws. 
Indeed  the  Thin-Brains  have  been  very 
busy,  these  some  years  in  writing  on 
these  subjects ;  and  have  published  a 
great  number  of  Thin- Brained  works  on 
both  religion  and  politics.  There  are 
now  several  newspapers,  reviews,  ma- 
gazines, and  pamphlets,  published  a- 
vowedly  by  the  Thin-Brains,  for  the 
purpose  of  sapping  the  best  interests  of 
cl mrch  and  state. 

It  is  thought,  and  justly,  that  the 
Thin-Brains  have  published  more  books 
than  all  the  world  beside.  Lord  Kaimes 
(for  there  have  been  Lords  among  the 
Thin-Brains)  published  a  book  some- 
time since,  to  prove  that  men  had  ori- 
ginally tails ;  and  that  they  cast  them 
as  they  became  more  civilized.  Ano- 
ther Thin-Brain  wrote  a  book  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  persuading  people  to 
give  over  reading.    Dr.  Malthus,  ano- 


ther of  this  family,  has  lately  published 
a  very  learned  work,  to  prove  that  the 
Almighty  did  not  understand  political 
economy  when  he  commanded  man  to 
be  "  fruitful  and  multiply." 

These  are  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of 
the  numerous  works  of  this  numerous 
family.  The  reader,  from  his  own  ob- 
servation, will  no  doubt  be  able  to  add 
considerably  to  the  number  of  individu- 
als, properly  belonging  to  this  class ; 
which  will  be  found  to  comprise  nearly 
all  mankind,  except  oneself.  Though 
oiher  men  may  act  foolishly,  we  have 
always  good  motives  for  our  actions. 
Other  people  may  mistake  us,  but  we 
never  do  intentionally  wrong.  Such  is 
the  language  we  all  hold ;  for  we  never 
suspect  that  we  are  allied  to  the  Thin- 
Brains,  though  all  the  world  beside  can 
see  it  as  clear  as  noon  day. 

[^Should  these  sketches  please  the 
liberal  reader,  perhaps  I  may  add  a  few 
more,  at  some  future  opportunity.]] 
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A  Fragment  of  a  Celtic  Tale. 

Mr.  Editor, 

I  send  this  fragment  of  a  poem  laid  in  the  Fingalian  era,  for  your  approvals 
It  is  the  production  of  my  juvenile  days,  when  the  muses  wound  their  glittering 
and  deceitful  trammels  around  me,  when  I  was  young  and  foolish,  and  too  often 

suffered  my  words  and  my  fancy  to  run  faster  than  my  wit.  1  left  it  in  the 

unfinished  state  in  which  I  submit  it  to  you ;  and  never  since  the  time  I  wrote 
it,  until  this  day  have  I  thought  more  of  it — having  latterly  given  my  mind  to 
more  serious  studies,  and  to  meditations  better  suited  to  one  who  is  traversing  the 
down  hill  of  life.  I  found  it  a  few  days  ago  among  numerous  scraps  and  loose 
sheets  (the  effusion  of  my  youthful  muse)  in  an  old  portfolio,  which  I  rummaged 
in  search  of  more  important  papers  ;  and  after  glancing  my  eyes  over  it,  thought 

it  might  fill  up  a  vacant  corner  in  your  miscellany.  The  thread  of  the  story 

is  so  imperfect,  that  I  have,  in  order  to  make  it  rather  more  intelligible,  drawn  a 
slender  outline  throughout,  (so  far  as  I  recollect  the  original  plan,)  to  connect 
the  detached  passages,  but  I  fear  it  will  fail  in  the  desired  effect. 

THE  AUTHORESS  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE. 


Cath  Lora,  a  chief  of  Inistore,1  having  vanquished  the  forces  of  Duchomar, 
sovereign  of  Lochlin,2  that  haughty  prince  to  avenge  the  disgrace  which  had  fallen 
on  him,  devised  a  treacherous  plot,  by  which  he  hoped  to  gain  that  advantage 
over  his  brave  and  generous  conqueror  which  the  force  of  arms  could  not  obtain. 
He  sent  an  embassy  of  peace  to  the  young  hero,  and  proposed  to  cement  their 
amity  by  an  alliance  which  he  projected  between  Cath  Lora  and  his  only  daugh- 
ter the  princess  Morna;3  and,  in  order  that  it  might  speedily  be  consummated,  he 
invited  the  chief  to  a  feast  of  three  days  which  was  to  be  given  in  honour  of  him, 
in  the  halls  of  Lochlin. 
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Cath  Lora,  wlio  had  heard  much  in  praise  of  the  beautiful  princess  of  Lochlin, 
accepted  the  invitation  with  alacrity,  wholly  unsuspecting  the  deep  snare  that  was 
spread  for  him.  He  accordingly  set  sail  from  his  rocky  dominions,  accompanied 
by  his  hereditary  minstrel,  and  a  band  of  his  chosen  warriors.  The  solitude  of  these 
island  realms,  after  the  departure  of  their  hero,  is  thus  described,  and  with  it  the 
poem  opens. 

Hushed  is  the  harp  of  Inistore  ! 
And  Stronsa,4  now  thy  hills  no  more 
Ring  with  the  echoes  of  the  horn, 
And  bay  of  dogs,  at  early  morn. 
The  red-deer  sleeps  by  Lora's  stream, 
Nor  hears  the  horn,  save  in  his  dream, 
Where  fancy  urged  he  starts  and  flies 
Before  the  shadowy  huntsman's  eyes, 
Stretches  his  limbs  to  take  the  leap, 
Erects  his  crest  to  stem  the  deep, 
Hears  the  dread  echo  from  the  hill, 
Starting  he  wakes — but  all  is  still. 

Yes,  Inistore  !  all,  all  is  still ; 
No  sound  is  heard,  save  where  the  rill 
With  distant  murmur  breaks  the  calm, 
Or  bee  hums  o'er  the  heathy  balm  ; 
Or  where  the  dashing  of  the  wave 
Resounds  within  the  hollow  cave, 
Washed  by  the  ever  changing  tide, 
For  ages  in  the  mountain's  side. 
These  are  the  sounds  alone  that  pour 
O'er  misty  Stronsa's  peaceful  shore  ; 
These  are  the  notes  alone  that  swell 
That  wild  shore's  blue  and  wreathed  shell. 

Where  is  thy  youthful  chieftain  now  ? 
He  doth  not  climb  the  mountain's  brow, 

Or  chace  the  spotted  deer  ; 
From  him  the  young  fawn  used  to  flee, 
The  moor-cock  leave  the  heather  free, 
The  wild-boar  baited  from  his  cave, 
Found  in  the  dell  a  bloody  grave, 

From  brave  Cath  Lora's  spear. 
Far  o'er  the  deep  the  hunter  sails — 
Oh,  Morven  !  send  him  favouring  gales 

From  Malmor's5  misty  hill ; 
And  Ocean,  in  thy  hidden  caves 
Constrain  the  rude  and  roaring  waves 

At  his  voice  to  be  still. 


'Tis  evening,  and  the  summer  breeze 
Curls  the  blue  crystal  of  the  seas, 

Whose  heaving  waters  brighter  glow, 
Now  tinged  with  many  a  varied  hue 
Of  sunny  gold  and  azure  blue ; 
For  the  fair  sky  in  colours  true 

Is  pictured  on  the  deep  below  ; 
And  the  proud  monarch  of  the  day 
Pours  wide  his  gorgeous  farewell  ray 
O'er  distant  islet,  creek,  and  bay. 
Reluctant  now  he  sinks  to  rest 
Behind  Berrathon's6  regal  crest. 
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Bcrratlion  !  sea-surrounded  1 1 111 ! 

The  white  waves  foam  around  thee  still  ; 

They  can  but  chafe  thy  mighty  side, 

And  then  roll  hack  their  baffled  tide, 

Sullen  and  disappointed  now 

They,  raging,  beat  thy  rugged  brow. 

Far  distant  o'er  the  water's  frown, 
Dark  Stronsa's  peaked  heights  of  brown 
And  purple  heath,  as  stretched  they  lay 
Along  the  silent  silver  bay. 
Round  high  JBerrathon's  rocky  steep 
Proud  galleys  track  the  ruffled  deep  ; 
And,  while  their  oars  the  billows  brave, 
Soft  music  steals  along  the  wave. 
The  harp,  though  pensive,  mingled  well 
With  the  rude  war-horn's  harsher  swell, 
Which  shrilly  rose  in  a  bold  strain 
Answered  by  echo  back  again. 
The  startled  eagle  left  her  nest, 
The  black  wolf  scaled  Barrathon's  crest ; 
They  fled  to  scape  the  danger  near 
Of  arrow  keen  and  hunter's  spear. 
The  mountain  eagle  might  have  staid, 
The  wolf  had  safety  where  he  laid, 
For  other  chace  Cath  Lora  drew 
Towards  bleak  Lochlin's  mountains  blue. 


#Tis  midnight,  and  that  dark  blue  wave 

Has  gained  a  tint  more  soft  and  grave, 

Save  where  the  heaving  waters  flow 

In  liquid  fires'  mysterious  glow, 

And  dancing  round  the  barges'  side 

Sparkles  the  bright,  though  harmless  tide. 

Far  o'er  the  star  illumined  sky, 

(Now  waving  broad,  now  tossed  on  high,) 

Aurora's  ruddy  streamers  fly  ; 

Varied  in  hue,  they  flickering  play, 

And  lighten  o'er  the  midnight  bay. 

Cath  Lora  marked  the  awful  gleam,7 

It  roused  him  from  his  musing  dream; 

For  he  was  wrapped  in  visions  wild 

As  ere  on  youthful  dreamer  smiled. 

He  looked  upon  the  heaving  water, 

But  thought  on  Lochlin's  matchless  daughter; 

He  thought  upon  the  festive  hall, 

But  yet  of  Morna  most  of  all  ; 

In  Lochlin's  woods  he  wandered  now, 

Or  joined  the  chace  on  Gormal's  brow  ;8 

But,  though  he  climbed  the  pine-clad  hill, 

His  thoughts  were  with  sweet  Morna  still. 

Sweet  Morna — fairest  of  her  kind, 
Whose  lovely  form  and  angel  mind 
Had  scarce  to  woman's  beauty  blown, 
Or  felt  the  days  of  childhood  flown  ; 
And  meek  she  was,  though  born  to  power ; 
She  was  a  little  simple  flower 
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Nursed  in  a  wild  ;  a  fair,  fond  tiling, 
Round  which  the  love  of  man  might  cling 
And  feed  for  aye,  unsatisfied. 
Her  charms  were  fresh,  and  each  one  vied 
Against  the  other,  so  to  shine, 
That  they  were  felt  not  to  combine  ; 
1  know  not  aught  so  sweet,  so  fair, 
As  Morna  of  the  raven  hair. 

Slow  moves  the  barge — peace  reigns  around — 
O'er  the  wide  ocean  breaks  no  sound, 
Save  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the  tide, 
Which,  chafing  'gainst  the  mountain  fsjae. 
Fills  every  cove  and  rocky  hole  ; 
Where,  as  impatient  of  controul, 
It  raging  strives  itself  to  free, 
And  wails  its  loss  of  liberty. 

Tis  true,  at  times  the  midnight  breeze 
Swept  o'er  Tuathal's  silent  lyre, 
And  woke  upon  the  tuneful  wire 
A  mournful,  soft,  and  solemn  strain  ; 
Then  all  was  hushed  and  mute  again. 
Its  gentle  sound  seemed  waked  to  chide 
The  minstrel  slumbering  by  its  side. 


Morning  dawns  over  the  waters.  The  galleys  have  made  rapid  progress :  they 
are  in  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Rothma,  approaching  towards  the  pine  covered 
shores  of  Lochlin.  The  rowers  call  upon  the  drowsy  bard  to  sing  the  inspiring 
song  of  heroic  deeds. 

Awake,  Tuathal !  wake  thy  lyre, 
Light  thy  dull  soul  with  minstrel  fire; 
Arouse  the  magic  of  thy  brain, 
Awake  !  awake  !  the  martial  strain  ; 
And  pour  upon  thy  chieftain's  ear 
The  battle  song  he  loves  to  hear. 

BATTLE  SONG. 

Bright,  bright  o'er  the  water  the  red  sun  was  gleaming, 

And  bright  in  the  heavens  our  gay  pennons  were  streaming, 

When  Lochlin  the  gloomy  appeared  on  the  tide, 

And  dared  us  to  fight  on  our  own  mountains'  side. 

Cath  Lora  the  dauntless,  Cath  Lora  the  brave, 

Shewed  the  point  of  his  spear  on  the  dark  rolling  wave  f 

It  glittering  shone  in  the  warrior's  blue  eye,  n 

And  the  bleak  shores  ring  round  with  "  we  conqueror  die.'' 

Loud,  loud  sAvelled  the  war-horn,  the  battle-cry  raising, 
And  broad  in  the  heavens  our  proud  sunbeam  is  blazing, l& 
That  sunbeam  so  long  our  fond  pride  and  our  boast 
Must  be  dyed  with  red-gore  or  forever  be  lost — 
Lost  for  aye  to  Cath  Lora,  by  Lochlin's  hand  gained  : 
But  first  shall  our  blood  to  the  last  drop  be  drained, 
Ere  that  banner,  the  honour  and  pride  of  our  land, 
Be  peacefully  yielded  to  Lochlin's  red  hand. 
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'So  spoke  our  brave  chief,  as  he  rushed  to  the  fight, 
Like  the  flash  of  some  meteor  illuming  the  night  ; 
It  was  then  Lochlin  trembled,  'twas  then  her  sons  fell, 
From  their  high  bounding  war-ships  all  lowly  to  dwell. 
Oh,  Arven !  what  number  then  cumbered  thy  wave, 
And  forever  sought  rest  in  thy  dark  silent  cave  ; 
Oh  tell,  if  thou  canst  the  dread  count  of  the  slain 
Say,  who  sunk  in  thy  tide  ne'er  to  leave  it  again. 

But  hark  !  it  is  finished — war's  havoc  is  staid, 

Each  red-hand  restores  to  the  scabbard  its  blade, 

And  the  foemen  are  seen  on  the  waters  no  more, 

And  the  wild  cry  of  battle  is  hushed  on  the  shore ; 

But  with  us  staid  the  glory,  the  fame  of  the  fight, 

And  our  proud  sun-beam  blazed  on  the  beacon's  dread  height  > 

Oh  long  may  that  sun-beam,  the  pride  of  our  land, 

Float  free  on  the  gale  waved  by  victory's  hand. 

The  following  description  is  given  of  the  Palace  of  Duchomar. 

'Tis  said  of  eld  that  gloomy  tower 

Was  ne'er  by  mortal  framed  or  planned, 

But  was  reared  up  in  the  midnight  hour 
By  darksome  dwarf  or  elfish  hand : 

So  ponderous  was  its  form  and  height, 

It  told  of  more  than  human  might. 

'Midst  giant  pines  the  turrets  rose, 

Which  o'er  its  summits  darkly  close, 

There  waving  wide  their  leafy  sway, 

They  war  'gainst  sol's  resplendent  ray. 

What  strain  of  joy  now  fills  these  halls, 
What  sound  sweeps  o'er  these  rugged  walls  ? 
'Tis  music,  mirth,  and  laughter  gay, 
That  bursts  along  the  arched  way. 
The  song,  the  jest,  the  laugh  resound, 
The  flowing  shell  is  handed  round  ; 
The  minstrel  sings  his  chieftain's  praise, 
Or  battle  song  of  other  days. 
The  rival  chieftains  side  by  side 
Are  seated  at  the  table  wide ; 
And  more  than  wonted  courtesy 
Did  Lochlin  to  his  guest  display. 
Bright  shone  Cath  Lora's  eye  of  blue, 
(The  wine  cup  added  lustre  new  ;) 
His  flaxen  locks  of  curling  hair 
Clustered  around  his  forehead  fair ; 
Beside  him  lay  his  bossy  shield, 
And  sword,  which  none  but  he  might  wield. 
His  youthful  figure,  firm  and  tall, 
Seemed  formed  to  grace  the  festive  hall. 

"  What,  ho  !  my  vassals  I"  Lochlin  cried, 

(i  Why  flags  the  feast — the  goblets  fail  ? 
<c  Spread,  spread  the  social  banquet  wide, 

"  Let  cheer  and  revelry  prevail ! 
"  Why  cease  my  bards  their  trilling  lays  ? 

"  To  them,  to  them  alone  belongs 
et  The  soul  of  merriment  to  raise, 

"  And  keep  it  bouyant  by  their  songs, 
ZZ  2 
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"  Let  rushes  strew  the  festive  way. 

"  And  flowers  upon  our  shields  be  flung 
"  Bid  Morna  grace  onr  feast  to  day, 

"  And.  let  the  song  of  love  be  sung." 


Tims  spoke  the  king,  his  page  withdrew, 
And  swiftly  with  the  message  flew 

To  Morna's  secret,  silent  hall  ; 
Meanwhile  the  bard,  obedient  still, 
Retouched  his  harp  with  bolder  skill, 

And  answered  to  his  monarch's  call. 


The  bard  of  Lochlin  now  sings  an  ancient  legend,  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
union  of  Morlath,  an  ancestor  of  Cath  Lora,  with  Galvina,  a  daughter  of  the 
race  of  Duchomar.  The  story  is  thus  told.  Morlath,  who  was  a  distinguished 
hunter,  came  in  disguise  to  the  mountains  of  Lochlin  to  prove  his  prowess  in  the 
sylvan  war.  He  slew  a  boar,  which  had  baffled  all  the  warriors  of  Lochlin ;  and 
his  renown  reaching  the  ears  of  Annir,  the  aged  monarch,  he  was  invited  to  the 
festivities  of  the  palace.  For  three  successive  days  they  continued  to  pursue  the 
game  in  the  hills  and  in  the  forests ;  and  in  the  evenings  Morlath  vanquished  the 
most  athletic  and  sturdy  of  the  Scandinavian  heroes  in  single  combat.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fourth,  as  Morlath  stood  on  the  sea  shore  preparing  for  his  de- 
parture, a  beautiful  youth  clad  in  bright  armour  approached  him,  and  dared  him 
to  combat. 


MORLATH   AND  GALVINA, 

©r  trje  Song  of  ILobc, 


"  Oh  stay,  chief  of  men  !"  to  Morlath  he  cried, 
"  Thou  breaker  of  shields,  oh  !  stay  in  thy  might, 

tc  The  spear  of  young  Aldo  thou  never  hast  tried, 

"  Yet  his  arm  has  been  honoured  in  chace  and  in  fight." 

"  Go  war  with  the  fawn  on  the  mountain's  green  side, 
"  Go  scatter  the  plume  of  the  cushat's  grey  wing, 

"  Let  thy  spear's  burnished  point  in  such  combat  be  tried, 
"  And  the  maidens  of  Lochlin  thy  triumph  shall  sing." 


"  Yes,  Morlath,  in  triumph  shall  Aldo  return, 

"  With  thy  spear  in  his  hand  to  the  daughters  of  love; 

*c  But  the  virgins  of  Stronsa  shall  wail  and  shall  mourn, 
"  While  thy  spirit  is  riding  the  heavens  above." 

"  Thy  mother  shall  find  thee,  vain  youth,  on  the  shore," 
Said  the  chieftain,  his  forehead  flushed  red  with  disdain  ; 

"  And  the  bright  eye  of  beauty  shall  see  thee  no  more, 
"  But  shall  gaze  on  my  ships  as  they  track  the  wild  main.' 

"  Throw  down  thy  bright  armour,  and  Aldo  shall  shew, 
"  Though  unable  against  thee  to  wield  the  long  spear, 

<(  Thy  bosom  shall  feel  the  dread  strength  of  my  bow, 
"  And  the  weak  sons  of  Pvonnan  shall  cause  thee  to  fear." 


But  scarce  had  the  youth  thrown  his  breast-plate  aside, 
Ere  the  white  rising  bosom  beneath  it  heaved  warm ; 

When  the  high  plumed  helmet  his  hand  had  untied, 
Her  fair  ringlets  flowed  down  a  maiden's  slight  form. 
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'Tis  slie,  'tis  Galvina,  the  sigh  of  his  soul. 

'Tis  the  maid  of  his  love,  of  his  hope,  his  despair ; 
But  the  tears  in  her  soft  eyes  all  speakingly  roll, 

And  the  smile  from  her  pale  lip  is  banished  by  care. 

"  Oh  Morlath  !  thou  chief  of  the  bold  and  the  brave, 
"  With  thee  let  me  sail  o'er  the  dark  flowing  tide ; 

"  Less  fearful  the  storm  of  the  wild  rolling  wave, 

"  Than  the  love  of  the  chief  who  would  make  me  his  bride." 

"  Then  rest  in  thy  beauty,  thou  flower  of  the  vale, 
"  Tomorrow  the  war  cry  of  Morlath  shall  sound ; 

tc  Oh,  rest  in  thy  beauty  behind  my  white  sail, 
"  While  I  bring  the  pride  of  thy  foe  to  the  ground  !" 

His  war-horn  has  sounded  o'er  mountain  and  plain, 

Till  the  rocks  from  their  high  snow  built  stations  were  driven  ; 

But  the  foe  of  Galvina  ne'er  answered  again, 

And  she  to  brave  Morlath  her  fair  hand  hath  given. 

The  minstrel  then  sings  a  rhapsody  in  praise  of  his  master,  which  pleases  the 
monarch  so  well  that  he  cries  to  his  vassals, 

"  Fill  to  the  brim  the  cup  of  gold 
"  From  which  my  kinsmen  drank  of  old  ; 
"  And  to  my  minstrel's  worthy  hand, 
"  The  token  give  at  my  command." 
Scarce  had  his  page  obeyed  the  call, 
When  Morna  trod  the  festive  hall ; 
She  came  in  loveliness  and  light, 
Like  stars  upon  a  summer's  night ; 
She  came,  amidst  her  maiden  train, 
Like  Dian,  o'er  heaven's  azure  plain, 
Or  young  Aurora  when  she  flies, 
Blushing,  away  from  Phoebus'  eyes. 
High  waving  o'er  her  brow  of  snow 
Her  raven  locks  of  beauty  flow, 
And  meekly  on  her  glowing  breast, 
Her  lovely  arms  are  lightly  prest. 
Before  the  monarch's  feet  she  stands, 
And  blushing  waits  his  kind  commands. 
Oh  !  who  that  downbent  face  could  see, 
And  boast  insensibility  ? 
Oh  !  who  could  view  those  features  fair, 
Marking  the  angelic  sweetness  there, 
And  doubt  that  soft  unseen  controul, 
Which  beauty  holds  about  the  soul  ? 
Cath  Lora  was  no  infidel, 
He  felt  its  power  and  knew  it  well. 
Duchomar  by  his  daughter's  charms 
Gained  what  he  ne'er  had  gained  by  arms; 
For  captive  in  his  wooded  shore 
He  held  the  chief  of  Inistore. 

Oh  !  where  is  now  thy  boast  and  pride,, 
The  flowers  that  graced  thy  mountain  side, 
Lone  Stronsa  ?—  O'er  thy  crystal  tide 

What  murmurs  strike  upon  the  ear  ? 
Thy  mourning  shell  pours  forth  a  strain 
In  union  with  the  water's  plane ; 
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Thy  bleak  shores  grieve  that  distant  far 
Dark  Lochlin  holds  their  honoured  star  ; 
Yet  he,  exulting  in  his  chains, 
Nor  mourns,  nor  sorrows,  nor  complains ; 
In  Lochlin's  tower  the  hero  dwells, 
Nor  thinks  on  Inistora's  dells. 

Tuathal,  the  bard  of  Inistore,  is  anxious,  in  competition  of  his  brother  of 
Lochlin,  to  sing  forth  the  praises  and  heroic  deeds  of  his  master  ;  but  Cath  Lora 
gently  rebukes  him  and  bids  him 

Sing  of  Lena's  dark-eyed  maid, 
How  o'er  the  misty  shore  she  strayed. 
To  shun  fierce  Corla's  love. 

EVERALLIN. 

Sweet  Lena,  where  thy  waters  pour 

To  meet  the  ocean's  ruder  flood, 
A  ruined  rock-surrounded  tower 

The  chief  of  Lena's  castle  stood  ; 
'Twas  o'er  yon  silver  rolling  bay, 
Where  pennons  wave  and  streamers  play, 
A  vessel  bore  upon  his  way 

The  love  of  Lena's  Everallin. 

Young  Connal,  from  yon  bleak  hill's  side, 

Had  crossed  the  ocean's  foaming  surge  ; 
Now  peacefully  on  Lena's  tide 

Their  homeward  way  the  seamen  urge. 

But  who  in  yonder  skiff  appears  ?  

One  little  sail  alone  it  rears  

'Tis  she — all  lovely  in  her  tears — 

It  is  his  own,  his  Everallin. 

Alone,  amidst  the  beating  waves 

She  fearful  guides  her  wayward  bark  ; 
No  harbour,  save  the  mountain  caves, 

Is  seen  o'er  Lena's  waters  dark. 
Young  Connal  wider  spreads  his  sail, 
The  little  bark  his  seamen  hail, 
And  loud  above  the  ocean's  wail 

They  hear  the  cries  of  Everallin. 

"  Oh,  Connal !  first  on  Erin's  plain, 

"  Far  from  my  father's  halls  I  rove, 
' '  And  seek  upon  the  billowy  main 

"  A  refuge  from  fierce  Corla's  love. 
"  To  thee,  oh  Connal !  now  I  cry, 
"  To  thee  from  Corla's  chief  I  fly, 
"Not  far  behind  his  galleys  lie — 

*c  Oh  save  thy  wretched  Everallin  !" 

"  Let  Corla  come  in  all  his  might, 

"  His  boldest  warriors  at  his  side, 
"  Thy  Connal  to  defend  thy  right, 

"  Shall  lay  him  deep  in  Lena's  tide ; 
"  Thy  foe  shall  fall  by  Connal's  hand, 
"  Whilst  thou  behind  my  shield  shalt  stand, 
u  Then  safe  I'll  bear  thee  to  the  strand, 

"  Or  die  to  save  my  Everallin." 
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Then  like  a  dreadful  wave  from  far, 
Swift  rolling  on  its  stormy  course, 

Came  Corla's  mighty  ships  of  war, 
All  proudly  in  their  billowy  force; 

Their  dark  chief  marked  his  promised  bride, 

As  meek  she  stood  by  Connal's  side, 

And  swore  on  Lena's  silver  tide, 
To  slay  the  love  of  Everalhn. 

He  drew  his  wide  and  sounding  bow — 
Before  her  Connal  fearless  stood — 

But  it  has  pierced  her  breast  of  snow, 
And  dyed  her  flowing  hair  with  blood; 

The  youth  has  caught  her  in  his  arms, 

No  spark  of  life  her  bosom  warms, 

He  gazes  on  the  lifeless  charms 
Of  his  once  blooming  Everallin. 

True  and  unerring  was  the  blow, 

Oh,  gloomy  Cork  !  thou  hast  given  ; 

But  fair  and  feeble  was  the  foe, 

Whose  breast  thy  cruel  hand  hath  riven. 
The  youthful  warrior  threw  his  spear — 

"  Sweet  maid  I  will  avenge  thee  here  !" 

He  fell  I — the  mighty  foe  and  fear 
Of  Lena's  dark  haired  Everallin. 

No  joy  is  seen  in  Lena's  halls  ; 

The  mountain  eagle  there  is  found, 
Her  nest  is  in  the  ruined  walls, 

Her  scream  is  Lena's  only  sound. 
Yet  still  the  silver  waters  pour. 
The  ocean's  waves  far  distant  roar, 
And  long  on  Lena's  misty  shore 

Young  Connal  mourned  his  Everallin. 


Here  the  muse  forsakes  us,  and  the  remainder  of  the  story  must  consequently 
be  sketched  in  prose.  The  grace  and  gallantry  of  Cath  Lora  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  heart  of  Morna.  She  looks  upon  him  as  her  future  lord, 
and  dreams  not  of  danger  or  treachery.  "Well  she  knows  her  father's  gloomy 
temper  of  mind,  but  her  own  unsuspecting  innocence  will  not  suffer  her  to  believe 
him  capable  of  cruelty  or  of  a  breach  of  hospitality. — Alas!  she  is  fearfully  unde- 
ceived. Her  maidens  overhear  a  conversation  between  Duchomar  and  one  of 
his  confidential  warriors,  in  which  such  horrid  hints  are  dropped  that  there  can  no 
longer  remain  a  doubt  of  their  detestable  purpose.  Cath  Lora  is  to  be  inveigled 
from  his  followers  while  engaged  in  the  chace — when  far  from  all  friendly  aid 
he  is  to  die  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  followers  of  Lochlin. — While  this  disco- 
very is  repeated  to  her  by  the  affrighted  attendant,  Morna's  blood  freezes  with 
horror;  her  father's  guilt — her  lover's  peril — equally  overwhelmed  her.  To  move 
the  stern  monarch  from  his  purpose  she  knew  would  be  impossible;  her  only  hope, 
therefore,  of  preserving  the  brave  young  chieftain,  rested  on  the  practicability  of  in- 
timating to  him  the  danger  he  was  in,  and  putting  him  on  his  guard  against  conceal- 
ed enemies.  Accordingly  in  the  disguise  of  a  menial,  she  placed  herself  under  his 
window  at  the  break  of  day,  and  having  struck  a  few  preluding  chords  on  her 
harp  which  awakened  him  and  drew  him  to  the  window,  she  then  addressed  him 
in  a  warning  song,  very  similar  to  that  sung  by  Blanche  of  Devan,  to  James 
Fitz- James.     Under  the  figure  of  the  perils  of  the  chace,  she  imparted  to  him 
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her  mysterious  meaning  :  thus — the  wild  boar  hath  his  tusks  ;  within  the  copse- 
wood  lurks  the  adder's  sting,  ccc.  &cl.  The  warning  had  its  weight  on  the 

mind  of  Cath  Lora.  He  is  on  his  guard  against  hidden  dangers  ;  and  calling  to 
recollection  many  circumstances  which  had  already  occurred  of  a  suspicious 
nature,  he  now  sees  everything  in  a  new  light.  But  his  love  for  Morna  suffers 
him  not  to  think  of  an  abrupt  retreat,  though  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  he*  being 
the  person  so  generously  interested  in  his  safety. 

When  he  is  about  to  set  out  for  the  chace,  he  is  informed  that  the  princess  of 
Lochlin  has  sent  a  fair  young  page  to  attend  on  him,  carry  his  quiver,  &c.  &c. 
He  smiles  at  this  piece  of  effeminacy,  but  as  it  is  the  effect  of  a  lady's  courtesy, 
and  as  that  lady  is  the  beloved  of  his  soul,  he  is  unwilling  to  deny  the  suit  of 
the  boy,  who  asks  permission  to  follow  him  in  the  chace. — The  blush  of  modesty 
is  on  the  brow  of  the  youth,  and  Cath-Lora  cannot  but  admire  his  graceful  form 
and  fair  attire.  They  set  out  together,  accompanied  by  the  warriors  of  Inistore. 
during  the  heat  of  the  chace,  the  page  averts  many  a  hidden  danger,  which  the 
impetuous  chieftain  had  not  perceived  until  they  were  over ;  and  the  day  passed 
without  any  thing  occurring  to  awaken  material  alarm.  But  on  their  return, 
the  boy  perceiving  the  hunters  of  Lochlin  gathering  around  them  from  all  parts 
of  the  forest,  while  the  followers  of  Inistore  were  yet  detached  from  them,  winds 
Cath-Lora's  hunting  horn,  and  quickly  it  is  answered  by  the  appearance  of  his 
heroes,  and  before  Cath-Lora  can  enquire  the  cause  of  this  sudden  action,  an 
arrow  is  discharged  by  the  hand  of  Duchomar.  The  page  utters  a  shriek,  and 
clasps  the  neck  of  the  chieftain.  Another  and  another  arrow  flies,  one  of  which 
came  too  true — it  pierced  the  bosom  of  the  generous  page !  The  indignant 
Cath-Lora  fights  fiercely  to  defend  him ;  and  by  him  and  by  his  followers  a 
number  of  Lochlin's  hunters  fall.  But  the  page  has  received  his  death  wound. 
The  arrow  had  struck  to  his  heart !  Duchomar  brutally  insults  the  dying  boy, 
accusing  him  of  treachery,  being  privy  to  the  plot ;  but  the  fair  youth,  loosing 
the  vest  from  his  wounded  side,  and  turning  his  death  pale  countenance  on  the 
monarch,  thus  replies  to  him,  "  Nay  brand  me  not  with  perfidy — true  love  knows 
not  the  word."  The  king  started  and  trembled,  for  he  knew  the  voice  of  his 
daughter ;  it  was  her  blood  that  flowed,  her  dying  eyes  that  looked  on  him  their 
last  look.  He  had  destroyed  her  !  She,  leaning  her  drooping  head  on  the  bosom 
of  her  lover,  extended  her  hand  to  her  father  :  "  Sire,  I  forgive  thee  this,"  she 
cried,  "  thou  knewest  not  what  my  woman's  soul  would  dare.  Grieve  not  for  me 
— my  life  ebbs  fast — farewell,  Cath-Lora  !" 

The  disconsolate  monarch  has  no  heart  now,  to  renew  hostilities,  his  daughter, 
the  heir  of  his  throne,  the  light  of  his  life  is  no  more  !  His  thoughts  and  Cath- 
Lora's,  are  exclusively  fixed  on  the  melancholy  catastrophe  which  his  own  detesta- 
ble scheme  had  brought  forth  ! 

A  lonely  island  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean  was  the  burying  place  of  the  royal 
house  of  Lochlin  :  thither  accompanied  by  the  warriors  of  Inistore  and  a  train  of 
Scandinavian  mourners  they  carry  the  body  of  Morna  for  interment.  It  is  a  calm 
and  quiet  spot,  thus  described  in  a  detached  fragment,  which  appears  to  have 
been  intended  as  a  conclusion  to  the  poem. 

There,  on  a  little  lonely  isle, 

O'er  which  the  balmy  breeze  might  blow 
Softly,  and  summer  sunshine  smile 

Eternally — they  laid  her  low. 
Around  that  island  spirits  blest 
Might  hover,  and  young  fays  seek  rest. 
Sweetly,  and  tranquilly  it  lay 
A  bright  speck  on  the  azure  bay, 
And  looked  up  to  the  distant  shore 

Of  Stronsa  wild  waves  rolled  between, 

And  yet  with  her  loved  Inistore 
There  might  her  maiden  spirit  rove 

Unshadowed,  unheard,  and  unseen 
By  all  but  him  of  her  first  love. 
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They  laid  her  down  peacefully  there, 
A  blighted  lily,  meek  and  fair, 
Gemming  the  sheltered  summer  wave 
And  chasing  gloom — even  from  the  grave. 


XOTES   TO   CATH  LORA. 

1  "  Inistore"  or  the  island  of  Whales,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Orkney  islands. 
"Z  "  Lochlin" — the  Gaelic  name  for  Scandinavia  in  general,  though  in  a  more  confined 
sense  it  was  that  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland. 

3  "  Morna" — signifies  a  woman  beloved  by  all. 

4  "  Stronsa" — is  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  group  of  the  Oikney  islands. 

5  *'  Malmor"  or  Mealmorc,  a  great  hill 

6  "  Berrathon,"  a  promontory  in  the  midst  of  the  waves.  It  was  subject  to  the  Kings  of 
Lochlin, 

7  The  Aurora  Borealis  are  superstitiously  imagined  to  presage  some  great  event. 

8  "  GormaVs  brow" — the  name  of  a  hill  in  Lochlin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  King's 
palace." 

9  "  Shewed  the  point  of  his  spear  on  the  dark  rolling  wave." — If  a  man  upon  his  land- 
ing in  a  strange  country,  kept  the  point  of  his  spear  forward,  it  denoted  in  those  days  that  he 
came  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  accordingly  was  treated  as  an  enemy.  If  he  kept  the  point 
behind  him,  it  was  a  token  of  friendship,  and  he  was  immediately  invited  to  the  feast  accor- 
ding to  the  hospitality  of  the  times. 

.  10  "Broad  in  the  heavens  our  proud  sunbeam  is  blazing" — The  name  of  sunbeam  was 
given  to  a  standard  of  bright  colour,  borne  by  the  Chiefs  of  Iuistore  in  battle,  probably  on 
account  of  its  splendour,  it  being  studded  with  gold. 
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(Resumed  from  page3\l.J 
Cotijc  I^oitorof  tfjc  ilowrtJale  j^agannr, 
Sir, 

Permit  me  to  offer  a'respectful'apology 
for  this  my  second  intrusion,  and  to 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  Cowbrower, 
not  only  for  his  polite  attention,  but 
more  particularly  for  the  intelligence 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  commu- 
nicate in  relation  to  his  wonderful  dis- 
covery. Permit  me,  also,  to  assure  him 
that  I  heartily  participate  in  the  enter- 
tainment which  your  readers  necessarily 
derive  from  the  idea  that  he  has  at 
length  been  enabled  to  prove  the  truth 
of  that  which  on  two  former  occasions 
I  have  presumed  to  state;  namely,  that 
Palm  Sunday  is  a  day  of  peculiar  notice 
in  the  Romish  church.  L$ee  Lonsdale 
Magazine,  for  July,  p.  2GS,  first  col. 
line  37 ;  and  the  Kendal  Chronicle  of 
May  12,  1821/] 

My  worthy  antagonist  will  not  con- 
descend to  cite  St.  John,  and  other  au- 
thors of  sacred  writ,  "because  these 
writers  have  not  said  one  word  about 
Palm  Fair  at  Natland ; "  he  chooses 
rather  to  direct  our  attention  to  that 
which  appears  to  him  to  be  the  real  Palm 
Fair;  and  this  he  somewhat  unac- 
countably derives  from  the  Messiah's 
October,  1S21.—  No.  XXIL—Vol. 


entry  into  Jerusalem ;  an  event  for  the 
knowledge  of  which  he  is  indebted  to 
the  same  St.  John  from  whom  he  de- 
clares that  he  "  shall  not  seek  confirma- 
tion :" — for  though  this  real  Advent  is 
noticed  by  all  the  other  evangelists,  yet 
no  other  of  them  mentions  the  palms. 

So  much  for  our  intelligent  Cow- 
Brow  friend  and  his  "  real  origin  of 
Palm  Fair."  Now,  admitting  that  it 
u-as  "  the  real  origin  of  Palm  Fair" — 
the  original  "  Palm  Fair  at  Natland" 
itself,  I  suppose  I  am  hence  to  conclude 
either  that  I  have  sojourned  twenty 
years 

"  Upon  that  spot  where  once  the  city  stood, 

Or  that  the  inhabitants  of  Natland  and 
its  neighbourhood  are  the  only  descen- 
dants of  the  dispersed  Jews  now  remain- 
ing. They  certainly  are  the  only  peo- 
ple who  feel  any  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  Palm  Fair.  We  know,  however, 
that  they  arc  protestants ;  and  as  such 
why  do  they  not  hold  their  Palm  Fair 
on  the  fourth  Sunday  before  Christmas, 
that  being  the  day  which  they  observe 
in  remembrance  of  the  Ad-vent  or  com- 

ing-to  Jerusalem  ? 

Indeed,  Mr.  Cowbrower,  your  argu- 
ment is  too  imposing.    Sooner  than  be- 
lieve such  absurdities,  I  will  travel  once 
more  "  through  the  wilderness  of  my 
II.  3A 
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argument/'  and  I  hope  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  travel  with  me.  1  per- 
ceive, Sir,  that  vigils,  saints' days,  feasts 
of  dedication,  the  methodists'  wakes, 
Bartholomew  Fair,  and  Dugdale's  re- 
searches, must  all  make  way  for  your 
new  discovery,  because  (t  all  this  is 
foreign  to  the  argument  ;"  though  I 
maintain  that  ft  all  this"  bears  some 
affinity  to  the  ancient  or  modern  prac- 
tice of  wakes.  We  are  now  to  be  amu- 
sed with  the  etymology  and  declension 
of  the  verb  shrive,  which  we  may  find 
in  most  pocket  dictionaries  and  school 
grammars ;  and  we  are  reminded  of 
Christmas  day,  Easter  day,  Ascension 
day,  &c.  not  because  they  are  "  foreign 
to  the  argument" — not  because  they  are 
unconnected  with  Natland  fair, — but 
because  they  are  akin  to  the  day  on 
which  that  fair  now  happens  to  be  held. 
If  he  can  derive  Natland  Fair  from  the 
popish  ceremonies  of  Palm  Sunday,  he 
can  probably  derive  the  fair  at  Kirkby 
Lonsdale  from  other  ceremonies  which 
are  performed  by  that  people  on  Ascen- 
sion Day. 

Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide 
are  times  of  general  festivity,  and  as 
such  they  continue  to  be  observed  in 
all  Christian  countries,  but  Palm  Fair 
is  a  local  concern ;  therefore  I  still  en- 
tertain the  opinion  that  it  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  village  wake  of  the  spe- 
cies already  described,  and  that  it  is 
called  Palm  Fair  merely  because  it  hap- 
pens to  be  held  on  Palm  Sunday,  that 
being  a  convenient  day. 

I  acquiesce  with  the  Cowbrower  in 
denying  that  "Palm  Sunday  originated 
either  from  vigil  or  patron  saint  day." 
but  I  will  not  deny  that  Natland  Wake 
sprang  from  one  of  these  sources.  We  are 
viewing  two  distinct  things  ;  for  if  we 
allow  that  they  are  identical  because 
they  are  ordered  to  come  together,  we 
may  with  equal  propriety  declare  that 
Trinity  Sunday  and  Stratford  fair,  that 
Holy  Thursday  and  Kirkby  fair,  or 
that  the  Lord  Mayor's  day  in  London  and 
the  horse  fair  at  Kendal,  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.  Had  Palm  Fair  been 
universal,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
the  villages  near  Cow  Brow,  I  might 
have  supposed  with  my  kind  competi- 
tor, that  it  arose  from  the  presentation 
of  the  palms  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  to  their  young  communicants,  or 
perhaps  from  the  more  ancient  custom 
of  giving  out  the  credo  to  the  catechu- 1 
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mens,  who  in  the  times  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians  came  on  that  day  to  ask 
permission  to  be  baptized,  whence  it 
was  called  Dominiea  Competentium.  I 
will  come  a  little  nearer  to  him,  be- 
cause I  know  that  the  Christian  empe- 
rors and  patriarchs  of  succeeding  ages, 
distributed  gifts  on  the  day  in  question 
for  which  reason  it  was  called  I  ad  id- 
genee  Sunday.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
practice  to  which  the  Cowbrower  al- 
ludes, but  we  are  not  hence  to  suppose 
that  such  indulgence  was  granted  ex- 
clusively to  the  people  of  Natland  and 
Crooklands.  Moreover  I  cannot  see  any 
reason  for  believing  with  our  Luptonian 
critic  that  from  the  distribution  of  the 
toys  which  he  describes,  "  a  fair  in  for- 
mer times  was  actually  formed,"  any 
more  than  I  can  suppose  that  a  similar 
fair  is  formed  in  many  villages  on  the 
day  on  which  the  Sunday-School  chil- 
dren receive  their  annual  rewards  of 
merit,'especially  since,  to  use  our  friend's 
words,  "nothing  prevents  the  young 
folks." 

I  am  accused  of  having  "  made  some 
errors,"  and  probably  not  without  just 
cause,  for  I  do  not  profess  infallibility  ; 
nevertheless,  since  my  accuser  instan- 
ces only  one,  and  since  that  one,  if  an 
error,  is  not  of  my  own  making,  I  trust 
that  I  shall  escape  censure.  The  learn- 
ed Dr.  Burn,  an  author  whose  credit  is 
indisputably  great,  mentions  "  the  ab- 
bey at  Preston,"  the  "  canons  of  Pres- 
ton," and  "  removing  the  said  monas- 
tery," as  may  be  seen  in  his  History  of 
Westmorland,  p.  p.  238  and  470.  I  al- 
low that  the  lands  there  mentioned  were 
given  them  "  to  build  a  mansion,"  but 
1  do  not  infer  from  this  that  they  were 
till  then  without  either  a  mansion  or  a 
meaner  residence- 
Having  accounted  for  the  alleged  er- 
ror, 1  beg,  by  way  of  retaliation  ,that  the 
Cowbrower  will  explain  to  me  the  rea- 
son which  has  urged  him  to  state  that 
"twelfth-day  cakes  originated  in  that 
day  being  kept  in  memory  of  our  Lord's 
circumcision."  This  seems  to  be  rather 
extraordinary,  when  we  consider  that 
according  to  the  Scriptures  the  day  of 
circumcision  was  originally  commemo- 
rated on  the  eighth  after  Christmas, 
as  it  now  is.  Twelfth  day  is  sometimes 
called  Old  Christmas,  from  an  idea  that 
it  is  "  the  real"  anniversary  of  the  Na-»^ 
trvity ;  but  the  twelfth  day  is  observed! 
by  us  in  memory  of  the  Epphanys 
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which  word  signifies  manifestation,  this 
feeing  the  day  on  which  he  was  manifest- 
ed by  a  star  to  the  Gentiles :  at  least,  so 
says  ray  author;  and  notwithstanding 
the  Cowbrower's  aversion  to  authors,  1 
always  like  to  have  them  at  hand. 
Thus  have  I  arrived  at  the  end  of  my 
generous  opponent's  epistle,  which 
though  whimsical  in  the  introduction, 
and  equally  whimsical  in  the  sequel, 
is  nevertheless  an  admirable  production. 
He  jests  and  criticises,  raises  hypotheses 
and  builds  paradoxes,  contemns  autho- 
rities and  ventures  on  new  speculations, 
with  surprising  subtility  and  confi- 
dence; but  j  he  must  build  his  future 
arguments  on  a  firmer  basis,  if  he  wish- 
es to  convince  tire  world  that  Xatland 
Fair  took  its  rise  from  the  numbers  of 
young  people  who  presented  themselves 
for  confirmation  in  that  place — that 
twelfth  day  is  circumcision  day — that  a 
Natlander  is  a  Birminghamer — or  that 
your  humble  servant  is  not 

A  NATLANDER. 

Birmingham,  Aug.  30th,  1821. 

P.  S.  "  Therefore  mould  candles  are 
generally  burned  at  Christmas,"  says 
the  Cowbrower. — Quere,  why  mould 
candles  ? 

DELICATE  EATING. 

The  most  extraordinary  of  all  the 
culinary  recipes  that  have  come  under 
my  eye,  is  the  following  diabolically 
cruel  directions  of  Mizald's.  "  How  to 
roast  and  eat  a  goose  alive." — Take  a 
goose  or  a  duck,  or  some  such  lively 
creature,  (but  a  goose  is  best  of  all  for 
this  purpose,)  pull  off  all  her  feathers, 
only  the  head  and  neck  must  be  spared 
then  make  a  fire  round  about  her,  not 
too  close  to  her,  that  the  smoke  do  not 
choke  her,  and  that  the  fire  may  not 
burn  her  too  soon ;  nor  too  far  off,  that 
she  may  not  escape  free:  within  the 
I  circle  of  the  fire  let  there  be  set  small 
cups  and  pots  full  of  water,  wherein 
salt  and  honey  are  mingled;  and  let 
there  be  set  also  chargers  full  of  sodden 
apples,  cut  into  small  pieces  in  the  dish. 
The  goose  must  be  all  larded,  and  bas- 
ted over  with  butter,  to  make  her  the 
more  fit  to  be  eaten,  and  may  roast  the 
better:  put  then  fire  about  her,  but  do 
not  make  too  much  haste,  when  as  you 
see  her  begin  to  roast ;  for,  by  walking 


about,  and  flying  here  and  there,  being 
cooped  in  by  the  fire  that  stops  her 
way  out,  the  unwearied  goose  is  kept 
in ;  she  will  fall  to  drink  the  water  to 
quench  her  thirst,  and  cool  her  heart, 
and  all  her  body,  and  the  apple  sauce 
will  make  lier  dung,  and  cleanse  and 
empty  her.  And  when  she  roasteth 
and  consumes  inwardly,  always  wet  her 
head  and  heart  with  a  wet  sponge;  and 
when  you  see  her  giddy  with  running, 
and  begin  to  stumble,  her  heart  wants 
moisture,  and  she  is  roasted  enough. 
Take  her  up,  set  her  before  your  guests, 
and  she  will  cry  as  you  cut  off  any  part 
from  her,  and  will  be  almost  eaten  up 
before  she  be  dead :  it  is  mighty  plea- 
sant to  behold  ! ! ! — See  Wecker's  Se- 
crets of  nature,  in  folio,  London,  1660, 
pp.  148,  309. 

We  suppose  Mr.  Mizald  stole  this 
recipe  from  the  kitchen  of  his  infernal 
majesty  ;  probably  it  might  have  been 
one  of  the  dishes  the  devil  ordered 
when  he  invited  Nero  and  Caligula  to 
a  feast. — A.  C.  Jun. 


COCK-FIGHTING. 

The  following  curious  and  ironical 
advertisement  is  extracted  from  an  old 
Gloucester  Journal: — This  is  to  give 
notice  to  all  lovers  of  cruelty,  and  pro- 
moters of  misery,  that  at  the  George 
Inn,  on  Wednesday  in  Whitsun-week, 
will  be  provided  for  their  diversion  that 
savage  sport  of  Cock-fighting,  which 
cannot  but  give  delight  to  every  breast 
divested  of  humanity ;  and  for  the  mu- 
sic, oaths  and  curses  will  not  fail  to  re- 
sound from  the  pit ;  so  that  this  pas- 
time must  be  greatly  approved  by  all 
such  as  have  no  reverence  for  the  Deity, 
nor  benevolence  to  his  creatures. 


SPANIARDS  IN  HEAVEN. 

Hathu  Cacica,  an  American  Indian, 
being  about  to  be  put  to  death  by  the 
Spaniards  ;  by  way  of  converting  him, 
he  was  persuaded  to  turn  Christian, 
and  then  he  was  sure  of  heaven.  "  Are 
there  any  Spaniards  in  heaven  ?"  said 
Cacica.  ' '  Yes,"  said  they  ;  "  it  is  full 
of  them."  "Nay  then,"  said  the  In- 
dian, "  I  had  rather  go  to  hell  than 
have  any  more  of  their  company. 
3  A2 
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CRUELTY. 


DIFFICULT  QUESTION. 

We  find  in  some  very  old  French 
authors,  that  the  physicians  held  it 
quite  possible  that  a  woman  might 
change  her  sex,  and  become  a  man  ;  and 
we  find  mention  made  of  one  who  ac- 
tually did  change  her  sex,  after  having 
borne  a  child.  Upon  a  supposition  of 
this  kind,  one  Diuna  asks,  if  a  nun 
should  become  a  man  after  she  has 
taken  the  veil,  would  she  be  free  to  mar- 
ry, or  would  she  be  compelled  to  become 
a  monk?  This  difficult  question  is 
solved  by  another  writer,  who  says,  he 
knew  a  nun  who  changed  her  sex,  and 
was  expelled  the  nunnery,  assumed  men's 
cloths,  had  a  beard,  seduced  a  young 
lady,  and  was  at  last  executed  for  a 
rape ! 

QUERIES  AND  QUESTIONS. 

By  Iris,  of  Ulverston. 

In  an  Arabic  manuscript  was  found 
this  remaikable  decision  of  a  dispute. — 
"  Two  Arabians  sat  down  to  dinner. 
One  had  five  loaves,  the  other  three. 
A  stranger  passing  by  desired  permis- 
sion to  eat  with  them ;  which  they  a- 
greed  to.  The  stranger  dined,  laid  down 
eight  pieces  of  money,  and  departed. 
The  proprietor  of  the  five  loaves  took 
up  five  pieces,  and  left  three  for  the 
other,  who  objected  and  insisted  on 
one  half.  The  cause  came  before  Ali 
(the  magistrate)  who  gave  the  following 
judgment:  'Let  the  owner  of  the  five 
loaves  have  seven  pieces  of  money,  and 
the  owner  of  the  three  loaves  have  one.'  " 

Query. — The  justice  of  this  sentence  ? 

Answer. —  Ali's  sentence  was  just.  For 
suppose  the  loaves  to  be  divided  into 
three  equal  parts  each,  making  24.  in  all 
the  eight  loaves,  and  each  person  to  eat 
an  equal  or  eight  parts.  Therefore  the 
stranger  had  7  parts  of  the  person  who 
contributed  5  loaves  or  15  parts,  and 
only  one  of  him  who  contributed  3 
loaves  which  make  9  parts. 


Query. — Why  are  some  people  so  chill 
even  to  shaking,  as  in  an  ague,  after 
eating  ? 

Answer. — The  digestive  faculty  of  the 
stomach  attracts  so  much  heat  to  it  for 
the  concoction  of  the  food,  that  the  rest 
of  the  body  for  awhile  is  left  without  a 


sufficient  quantity  to  invigorate  the  ten- 
dons and  to  perform  their  offices ;  but 
it  is  a  sign  of  a  heathful  constitution. 


Query. — Mathematicians  affirm  that 
of  all  bodies  contained  under  the  same 
superfices,  a  sphere  is  the  most  capa- 
cious. But  surely  they  have  never  con- 
sidered the  amazing  capaciousness  of  a 
body  whose  name  is  now  required,  and 
of  which  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that 
supposing  its  greatest  length  9  inches, 
greatest  breath  4  inches,  and  greatest 
..depth  3  inches,  yet  under  these  dimen- 
siong  it  contains  a  solid  foot. 

Answer. — A  shoe. 


Query. — Ye  learned  pray  say,  (who  dark 

mysteries  unfold,) 
Why  razors  cut  better  with  hot  water 

than  cold. 
Answer. — Every  kind  of  knife  or  ra- 
zor is  a  fine  saw,  though  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly see  it  with  the  naked  eye  ;  and  on 
all  the  edges  of  those  fine  polished  tools 
there  sticks  a  kind  of  resinous  substance, 
which  when  put  into  warm  water  takes 
off  the  same,  and  makes  the  razor  cut 
more  easy  and  free. 


Query. — Why  is  King  Henry  VIII. 
always  drawn  with  a  cap  instead  of  a 
crown  ? 

Answer. — Henry  VIII.  received  from 
the  Pope  the  title  of  Defender  of  the 
Faith  for  having  written  against  Lu- 
ther, and  was  presented  with  a  cardi- 
nal's cap,  in  which  he  is  generally  deli- 
neated. 

Query.— What  occasions  that  numb- 
ness and  pricking  pain  which  sometimes 
happens  on  the  hands  and  feet,  whereby 
the  parts  so  affected  are  rendered  incap- 
able of  feeling  or  motion. 

Answer. — The  compression  or  con- 
striction of  the  parts  so  affected,  where- 
by the  course  of  the  animal  spirits 
through  the  nerves  is  obstructed,  and 
the  sense  of  feeling  in  a  great  measure 
diminished. 


CRUELTY. 
Mahomet,  the  first  Turkish  Empe- 
ror, was  so  taken  up  with  the  perfec- 
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tions  of  a  beautiful  young  Greek  Lady, 
-whose  name  was  Irene,  that  he  spent 
"his  whole  time  in  her  company,  neg- 
lecting public  affairs ;  hut  hearing  his 
great  officers  were  displeased  at  it,  he 
summoned  them  to  meet  him  in  a  great 
room  in  his  palace,  and  Irene  being 
dressed  to  the  greatest  advantage,  he 
handed  her  into  the  midst  of  his  bashas; 
who  admiring  her  beauty  and  charming 
shape  and  gesture,  condemned  them- 
selves for  censuring  the  sultan  for  doat- 
ing  on  so  lovely  a  creature.  But  the 
emperor  all  of  a  sudden,  twisting  one 
hand  in  the  downy  curls  of  her  hair, 
with  the  other  hand  drew  his  sabre, 
and  with  one  blow  divided  her  head 
from  her  body ;  as  a  proof  that  he  was 
not  a  slave  to  woman  ! 


SIR  PHILIP  AND  HIS  GOAT. 

About  two  hundred  years  ago,  the 
duty  of  the  parish  of  Aberystruth,  in 
Monmouthshire,  was  performed  by  a 
curate  called  Sir  Philip, — for  in  the  days 
of  popery  all  curates  had  that  title  of 
honour,  as  being  the  pope's  knights. 

This  gentleman,  as  the  clergy  were 
then  enjoined  celibacy,  lived  by  him- 
self;  a  woman  in  the  neighbourhood 
coming  now  and  then  to  dress  his  vic- 
tuals, and  do  the  necessary  work  of  the 
house.  He  was  not  however  totally 
without  company ;  though  he  had  none 
of  the  rational  kind :  a  he-goat  that  Sir 
Philip  had  brought  up  from  a  kid,  fol- 
lowed him  wherever  he  went,  and  at 
night  lay  in  the  chamber  with  him. 

When  Sir  Philip  went  to  church  the 
goat  followed  him,  leaping  over  every 
stile  by  the  way.  He  was  not  however 
admitted  inio  the  church,  but  was  oblig- 
ed to  stay  in  the  porch  till  the  conclusion 
of  the  service.  Yet  the  goat  was  con- 
tented, as  he  was  near  enough  to  hear 
his  master's  words,  which  he  probably 
understood  as  well  as  most  of  the  con- 
gregation— the  service  being  in  these 
days  performed  in  Latin. 

It  was  then  the  custom  of  the  people 
to  go  from  the  church  to  the  alehouse. 
The  curate  sometimes  accompanied 
them,  attended  by  the  faithful  goat. 
In  a  foolish  frolic  some  of  the  company 
once  forced  the  goat  to  drink  so  much 
ale  as  made  him  drunk.  Whether 
this  was  done  with  the  advice  and  con- 


sent of  Sir  Philip,  our  history  saith 
not.  But  leaving  that  circumstance 
buried  in  obsurity,  we  discover  that  the 
poor  animal  was  so  much  inebriated,  that 
in  crossing  the  bridge  he  fell  into  the 
river  on  his  return,  which  so  intimidat- 
ed him,  that  he  would  never  more  go 
into  the  alehouse.  Still  his  fedelity  re- 
mained :  for  he  would  wait  at  a  distance 
till  his  master  came  out,  and  then  would 
follow  him  home  as  usual. 

Thus  we  see  the  irrational  part  of  the 
creation  often  give  lessons  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  man.  The  goat  never 
repeated  an  act  which  he  found  attended 
with  danger. — How  little  are  Solomon's 
words  observed  by  man  !  "  Can  a  man 
take  fire  in  his  bosom,  and  his  clothes 
not  be  burnt  ?  Can  one  go  upon  hot 
coals,  and  his  feet  not  be  burnt?"  But 
man,  who  boasts  of  his  reason,  repeats 
the  destructive  experiment,  and  visits 
again  the  place  where  he  was  rendered 
less  rational  than  the  brute.  Blush,  ye 
drunkards,  at  your  folly ;  learn  wisdom 
from  a  goat ;  and  flee  those  vices  which 
will  inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  prove 
your  own  destruction.  It  is  observed, 
that  examples  have  more  weight  than 
precepts ;  the  goat  was  sensible  of  his 
error  and  danger  in  drinking  the  ale, 
and  took  warning  by  the  circumstance, 
and  evidently  shewed  his  care  not  to 
commit  it  a  second  time :  weigh  the 
instance  well,  and  let  it  never  be  said, 
that  man — who  was  made  in  the  image 
and  likeness  of  God,  has  less  reason,  or 
less  fortitude  than  a  goat. 

DOWLAS. 


BRINDLEY. 

An  engineer,  namedBrindley,  a  man 
of  considerable  talent,  had  so  completely 
identified  himself  with  his  enterprizes 
that  he  thought  of  nothing  but  plans, 
piers,  levelling,  perforating  mountains, 
digging  canals,  &c.  Being  once  called 
before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
subject  of  a  certain  affair,  he  was  asked 
for  what  end  he  imagined  rivers  had 
been  formed.  "  I  suppose,"  replied  he, 
"they  were  intended  to  supply  navi- 
gable canals." 

DILEMMA. 

A  preacher,  who  had  but  one  sermon, 
which  he  had  delivered  on  the  Sunday, 
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being  praised  by  the  lord  of  the  place,, 
was  called  upon  to  preach  on  the  next 
day,  which  was  a  fast  day.  The  preach- 
er ruminated  the  whole  night  on  what 
he  was  to  do,  to  rescue  himself  from 
the  predicament  in  which  he  was  placed. 
The  dreaded  hour  arrived,  when  he 
mounted  the  pulpit,  and  with  great  so- 
lemnity, said,  "  Brethren,  some  persons 
have  accused  me  of  advancing  proposi- 
tions to  you  yesterday,  contrary  to  the 
faith,  and  of  having  misrepresented 
many  passages  of  Scripture.  Now,  to 
convince  you  how  much  I  have  been 
wronged,  and  to  make  known  to  you 
the  purity  of  my  doctrine,  I  shall  repeat 
my  seimon,  so  pray  be  attentive." 


REMARKABLE  DUEL. 

[[The  following  narrative,  illustrative 
of  the  temper  and  manners  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  is  extracted  from  a 
new  and  interesting  volume,  entitled 
"A  Tour  through  the  Southern  Provin- 
ces of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  By  the 
Hon.  Richard  Keppel  Craven" — a 
gentleman  already  known  to  the  public 
as  Vice  Chamberlain  to  her  late  Majes- 
ty the  Queen.]] 

The  Count  of  Conversano,  called  also 
Duke  of  Le  Noci,  of  the  family  of  A- 
quaviva,  and  the  Prince  of  Francavilla, 
of  that  of  Imperiali,  were  the  two  most 
powerful  lords  in  lower  Apulia:  the 
former  boasted  of  his  ancient  descent, 
his  numerous  titles,  and  his  great  do- 
mains, and  numbered  among  his  pre- 
decessors a  succession  of  nobles  whose 
tyrannical  and  violent  disposition  had 
designated  them  as  a  race  dreaded  by 
their  inferiors,  and  hated  by  their  e- 
quals.  The  Prince  of  Francavilla  was 
of  Genoese  extraction,  but  his  family 
had  been  settled  in  the  kingdom  from 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  he 
emulated  the  Count  in  pride,  while  he 
surpassed  him  in  wealth. 

Their  territories  joined,  and  the  con- 
stant litigations  arising  out  of  their  in- 
ordinate but  ill-timed  jurisdictions,  were 
thereby  superadded  to  the  long  list  of 
mutual  injuries  recorded  by  both  fami- 
lies. Their  animosity  broke  out  at  Na- 
ples, on  some  trifling  occasion,  when 
they  were  each  in  their  carriage,  and, 
after  a  long  contest  of  words,  the  Count 
of  Conversano  challenged  the  Prince  of 


Francavilla  to  decide  their  difference  by 
the  sword;  the  latter  declined  this 
mode  of  combat,  as  ill  suited  to  his  age 
and  infirmities,  but  consented  to  the 
duel  if  the  arms  might  be  exchanged 
for  pistols.  His  antagonist,  who  was 
esteemed  the  best  swordsman  in  the 
kingdom,  insisted  on  his  first  proposal, 
and  excited  the  Prince  to  accede  to'it  by 
application  Of  several  blows  by  the  flat 
side  of  his  weapon.  An  insult  so  gross- 
ly offered  in  the  public  streets,  autho- 
rized the  existing  government,  carried 
on  through  the  administration  of  a  Vice- 
roy, to  suspend  or  check  the  consequen- 
ces likely  to  arise,  by  placing  the  aggres- 
sor under  arrest  for  a  time,  and  subse- 
quently ordering  them  both  to  retire  to 
their  respective  estates. 

But  the  feelings  of  unsatisfied  hatred 
in  the  one  and  of  insulted  pride  in  the 
other,  were  not  likely  to  be  allayed  by 
this  exclusion  from  the  world :  and  in  a 
short  time  the  Prince  of  Francavilla 
proposed  a  champion  of  his  cause,  in  the 
person  of  his  sister's  only  son,  the  Duke 
of  Martina,  of  the  house  of  Carracioli. 
This  young  man  was  but  just  returned 
from  his  travels,  and  his  education  was 
not  completed,  so  that  although  the 
Count  of  Conversano  admitted,  with  a 
brutal  anticipation  of  success,  the  sub- 
stitution of  this  youthful  adversary,  it 
was  agreed  that  a  year  more  should  e- 
lapse  previous  to  the  final  termination 
of  their  differences,  and  the  field  of  bat- 
tle was  fixed  at  Ostuni,  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  town  had  been  previously 
claimed  and  disputed  by  both  noblemen. 
The  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  di- 
rected with  anxious  and  fearful  expec- 
tation towards  this  spot ;  but  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  were  entirely  on  the 
side  of  the  Duke  of  Martina,  whose 
youth,  accomplishments,  and  amiable 
disposition  called  forth  the  interest  of 
all  ranks. 

His  uncle,  actuated  more  by  the  ap- 
prehensions of  shame  in  the  event  of 
defeat,  than  by  feelings  of  affection  for 
his  relative,  endeavoured  to  ensure  suc- 
cess by  the  following  stratagem:  A 
gentleman,  who  had  been  some  time,  as 
was  the  custom  in  those  days,  a  retainer 
in  his  family,  left  it  abruptly  one  night, 
and  sought  the  Count  of  Conversano's 
castle,  into  which  he  gained  admission 
by  a  recital  of  injurious  treatment  and 
fictitious  wrongs,  heaped  upon  him  by 
the  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  temper  of 


CEMETERIES  OF  C 


ONSTANTINOPLE. 


the  Prince  of  Francavilla.  A  complaint 
of  this  nature  was  always  the  passport 
to  the  Count's  favour  and  good  graces, 
and  he  not  only  admitted  this  gentleman 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  princely  hos- 
pitality, but  having  found  that  he  was 
an  experienced  and  dextrous  swords- 
man passed  most  of  his  time  in  practis- 
ing with  him  that  art,  which  he  hoped 
would  soon  insure  the  triumph  he  valu- 
ed most  on  earth. 

A  few  days  previous  to  that  fixed  for 
the  duel,  the  guest,  under  the  pretence 
of  paying  a  visit  to  his  relatives,  with- 
drew from  the  Count  of  Conversano's 
territories,  and  secretly  returned  to  those 
of  his  employer  ;  where  he  lost  no  time 
in  communicating  to  his  nephew  all  the 
peculiarities  and  advantages  repeated 
experience  had  enabled  him  to  remark 
in  the  Count's  manner  of  fencing.  The 
Duke  of  Martina  was  thereby  taught 
that  the  only  chance  of  success  which 
he  could  look  to,  was  by  keeping  on  the 
defensive  during  the  early  part  of  the 
combat ;  he  was  instructed  that  his  an- 
tagonist, though  avowedly  the  most  able 
manager  of  the  sword  in  the  kingdom, 
was  extremely  violent,  and  that  if  he 
could  parry  the  thrusts  made  on  the 
first  attack,  however  formidable  from 
superior  skill  and  strength  of  wrist  and 
arm,  he  might  perhaps  afterwards  ob- 
tain success  over  an  adversary,  whose 
person,  somewhat  inclined  to  corpulen- 
cy, would  speedily  become  exhausted 
from  the  effects  of  his  own  impetuosity. 

The  Duke  of  Martina,  furnished  with 
this  salutary  advice,  and  strong  in  the 
conviction  of  what  he  deemed  a  just 
cause,  awaited  in  calm  anxiety  the  day 
of  battle ;  and  the  behaviour  of  the  two 
combatants  on  the  last  morning  strongly 
characterizes  their  different  dispositions, 
as  well  as  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  age  they  lived  in.  The  Duke  of 
Martina  made  his  will,  confessed  him- 
self, and  took  an  affectionate  leave  of 
his  mother,  who  retired  to  her  oratory 
to  pass  in  prayer  the  lime  her  son  de- 
voted to  the  conflict ;  while  the  Count 
of  Conversano  ordered  a  sumptuous 
feast  to  be  prepared,  and  invited  his 
friends  and  retainers  after  the  fight ;  he 
then  carelessly  bade  his  wife  farewell, 
and  brutally  alluding  to  his  antagonist's 
youth  and  inexperience,  remarked,  Vado 
a  far  up  capretto.  "  I  am  going  to  kill 
a  kid,"  or  rather  "  to  make  a  kid." 

They  met  at  the  place  appointed :  it 


was  an  open  space  before  a  monastery 
of  friars  at  Ostuni ;  but  these  good  fa- 
thers, by  their  intercession  and  prayers, 
prevailed  upon  the  combatants  to  re- 
move to  another  similar  plot  of  ground, 
in  front  of  the  Capuchin  convent  in  the 
same  town  :  here  the  bishop  and  clergy, 
carrying  the  Host  in  solemn  procession, 
attempted  in  vain  to  dissuade  them  from 
their  bloody  purpose — they  were  dis- 
missed with  scorn,  and  the  duel  began. 
It  was  of  long  duration,  and  afforded 
the  Duke  an  opportunity  of  availing 
himself  of  the  counsel  he  had  received. 
When  he  found  the  Count  began  to  be 
out  of  breath,  and  off  his  guard,  he  as- 
sumed the  offensive  part,  and  having 
wounded  him,  demanded  if  he  was  sa- 
tisfied, and  proposed  to  desist  from  any 
further  hostility  ;  but  stung  to  the  soul 
by  this  unexpected  reverse,  the  Couut 
refused  all  offers  of  accommodation,  and 
by  blind  revenge  and  redoubled  animo- 
sity, soon  lost  all  command  of  himself, 
and  received  a  second  wound,  which 
terminated  the  contest,  together  with 
his  life. 

It  appears  that  the  Prince  of  Franca- 
villa, whose  principles  were  as  little  ho- 
nourable as  those  of  his  adversary,  and 
whose  thirst  of  revenge  was  no  less  in- 
satiable, had  appointed  a  band  of  assas- 
sins to  waylay  and  murder  him  on  his 
return,  home,  had  he  returned  victori- 
ous from  the  conflict. 


THE  CEMETERIES 

OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

From  Anastatius,  or  memoirs  of  a  Greek. 

A  dense  and  motionless  cloud  of 
stagnant  vapours  ever  shrouds  these 
dreary  realms.  From  far  a  chilling 
sensation  informs  the  traveller  he  ap- 
proaches their  dark  and  dismal  pre- 
cincts; and  as  he  enters  them  an  icy 
blast,  rising  from  their  inmost  bosom, 
rushes  forth  to  meet  his  breath,  sud- 
denly strikes  his  chest,  and  seems  to 
oppose  his  progress.  His  very  horse 
snuffs  up  the  deadly  effluvia  with  signs 
of  manifest  terror,  and,  exhaling  a 
cold  and  clammy  sweat,  advances  reluc- 
tantly over  hollow  ground,  which  shakes 
as  he  treads  it,  and  loudly  re-echoes  his 
slow  and  fearful  step.  So  long  and  so 
busily  has  time  been  at  work  to  fill  this 
chosen  spot — so  repeatedly  has  Con- 


SPORTING 


PROFITS. 


stantinople  poured  into  this  receptacle 
almost  its  whole  contents,  that  the  ca- 
pital of  the  living,  spite  of  its  immense 
population,  scarce  counts  a  single  breath- 
ing inhabitant,  for  every  ten  silent 
inmates  of  this  city  of  the  dead.  Al- 
ready do  its  fields  of  mouldering  bodies, 
and  its  gardens  of  blooming  sepulchres, 
stretch  far  away  on  every  side,  across 
the  brow  of  the  hills,  and  the  bend  of 
the  valleys ;  already  are  the  avenues 
which  cross  each  other  at  every  step  in 
this  domain  of  death  so  lengthened, 
that  the  weary  stranger,  from  whatever 
point  he  comes,  still  finds  before  him 
many  a  dreary  mile  of  road  between 
marshalled  tombs  and  mournful  cypress 
ere  he  reaches  his  journey's  seemingly 
receding  end ;  and  yet,  every  year  does 
this  common  patrimony  of  all  heirs  of 
decay,  still  exhibit  a  rapidly  increasing 
size,  a  fresh  and  wider  line  of  boundary, 
and  a  new  belt  of  young  plantations, 
growing  between  new  flower-beds  of 
graves. 

As  I  hurried  on  through  the  awful 
repository,  the  Tar  stretching  ranges  of 
sepulchres  rose  in  sight,  [and  again  re- 
ceded from  my  view,  in  such  unceasing, 
as  well  as  rapid  succession,  that  at  last 
I  fancied  some  spell  possessed  my  soul, 
some  fascination  kept  locked  my  senses; 
and  I  therefore  still  increased  my  speed, 
as  if  the  end  only  of  these  melancholy 
abodes  was  to  be  the  end  of  my  waking- 
delusion.  Nor  was  it  until,  near  the 
verge  of  the  funeral  forest  through 
which  1  had  been  pacing  for  a  full  hour, 
a  brighter  light  gleamed  accross  the 
ghost  like  trees,  that  1  stopped  to  look 
round,  and  to  take  a  more  leisurely 
survey  of  the  ground  which  I  had  tra- 
versed. 

"  There,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  lie 
scarce  one  foot  beneath  the  surface  of  a 
swelling  soil,  ready  to  burst  on  every 
point  with  its  festering  contents,  more 
than  half  the  generations  of  those  whom 
death  has  continued  for  near  four  cen- 
turies to  mow  down  in  the  capital  of 
Ismalism.  There  lie  side  by  side  on 
the  same  level,  in  cells  the  size  of  their 
bodies,  and  only  distinguished  by  a 
marble  turban  somewhat  longer  or  deep- 
er— somewhat  rounder  or  squarer — per- 
sonages, in  life,  far  as  heaven  and  earth 
asunder,  in  birth,  in  station,  in  gifts  of 
nature,  and  in  long  laboured  acquire- 
ments. There  lie,  sunk  alike  in  their 
last  sleep — alike  food  for  the  worm 


that  lives  on  death — the  conqueror  who* 
filled  the  earth  with  his  name, 
and  the  peasant  scarce  known  in  his 
own  hamlet;  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and 
Sultan  Mahmoud's  perhaps  more  de- 
serving horse ;  elders  bending  under  the 
weight  of  years,  and  infants  of  a  single 
hour ;  men  with  intellects  of  angels, 
and  men  with  understandings  inferior 
to  those  of  brutes ;  the  beauty  of  Geor- 
gia, and  the  black  of  Senaar;  viziers, 
beggars,  heroes,  and  women.  There 
perhaps  mingle  their  insensible  dust, 
the  corrupt  judge  and  the  innocent  he 
condemned,  the  murdered  man  and  his 
murderer,  the  adul tress  and  her  injured 
husband,  the  master  and  his  meanest 
slave.  There  vile  insects  consume  the 
hand  of  the  artist,  the  brain  of  the  phi- 
losopher, the  eye  which  sparkled  with 
celestial  fire,  the  lip  from  which  flowed 
irresistible  eloquence.  All  the  soil 
pressed  by  me  for  the  last  two  hours, 
once  was  animated  like  myself ;  all  the 
mould  which  now  clings  to  my  feet, 
once  formed  limbs  and  features  like  my 
own.  Like  myself,  all  this  black  un- 
seemly dust  once  thought,  and  willed, 
and  moved/' 


SPORTING  PROFITS. 

Dr.  SHOOTING  ACCOUNT. 

Taking  out  certificate   3  11  6 

A  new  gun,  well  mounted  ...  8  8  0 
A  brace  of  pointers,  dog  cheap  10  10  0 
Shooting  jacket  and  seailet- 

waistcoat    2  12  6 

Half-boots,  powder  horn,  net, 

shot  belt,  turnscrew,  and 

whistle   1  18  0 

Powder,  shot,  and  gun-flints    110  0 

Keep  of  dogs    1  11  6 

Law  expenses,  and  attending 

justices  of  peace  to  answer 

informations   2    5  6 

Paid  fine  for  killing  a  hare  ...  5  0  0 
Paid  for  ten  sheep,  wounded 

by  Pluto    15    0  0 

Carriage  of  game  to  London  3  6 
Surgeon's  bill,  for  attendance 

and  dressing   my  hand, 

which  I  lacerated  dread- 
fully   By    drawing  my 

charge  when  my  gun  was 

cocked  ;  quite  a  miracle  I 

did  not  lose  three  fingers...  J>  6  0 

£59  19  6 
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CONTRA.  Cr. 

By  one  leveret,  caught  by  the 

clogs,  in  September   2  6 

By  one  hare  shot  by  myself 

whilst  sitting  in  the  snow  5  0 

By  one  brace  of  young  partrid- 
ges, caught  by  the  dogs  ...  2  0 
By  one  partridge,  shot  by 

myself,  flying    1  6 

By  a  leash  ditto,  sitting  in 

the  snow   4  G 

By  one  quail,  caught  by  the 

pointers   I  6 

By  one  hen  pheasant,  shot  by 

myself  when  perched    2  6 

To  balance  out  of  pocket  58    0  0 

£58  19  6 


"  A  young  sportsman,"  says  the  Ka- 
leidescope,  "  has  favoured  us  with  the  a- 
bove,  which  he  gives  as  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  debtor  and  creditor  account 
of  his  last  year's  sporting  excursions, 
and  assures  us  that  he  has,  in  conse- 
quence, resolved  to  abandon  the  pur- 
suit." 


PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 
The  Prince  de  Conde  was  once  of- 
fended by  the  Abbe  de  Voisenon  :  Voi- 
senon  heard  this  from  "  a  good-natured 
friend,"  and  went  to  court  to  excul- 
pate himself.  As  soon  as  the  Prince 
saw  him,  he  turned  away  from  him. 
"  Thank  God !"  said  Voisenon,  "  I 
have  been  misinformed,  Sir;  your  high- 
ness does  not  treat  me  as  if  I  were  an 
enemy."  "  How  do  you  see  that,  Mr. 
Abbe  ?"  said  his  Highness  coldly,  over 
his  shoulder.  "  Because,  Sir ;  answer- 
ed the  Abbe,  "  your  Highness  never 
turns  your  back  upon  an  enemy." — 
"  My  dear  Abbe,"  exclaimed  the  Prince 
and  Field  Marshal,  turning  round  and 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  "  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  any  man  to  be  angry 
with  you ;"  and  so  ended  his  Higlmess's 
animosity. 


LITERARY  SHOEMAKERS. 
The  fraternity  of  shoemakers  has, 
unquestionably,  given  rise  to  some  cha- 
racters of  worth  and  genius.  The  late 
Mr.  Holcroft  was  originally  a  shoema- 
ker. His  dramatic  pieces  must  rank 
among  the  best  of  those  on  the  English 
October,  1821.—  No.  XXII.— Vol. 


stage.  Robert  Bloomfield  wrote  his 
poem  of  "  the  Farmer's  Boy,"  while 
employed  at  this  business,  and  Dr. 
William  Corey,  professor  of  Sancrit  and 
Bengalee,  at  the  college  of  Fort  William 
Calcutta,  and  the  able  and  the  indefa- 
tigable translator  of  the  scriptures  into 
many  of  the  eastern  languages,  was  in 
eaily  life  a  shoemaker  in  Northampton- 
shire. The  present  Mr.  Gifford,  the 
translator  of  J uvenal,  and  the  supposed 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  spent 
some  of  his  early  days  in  learning  the 
"  craft  and  mystery"  of  a  shoemaker,  as 
he  tells  us,  in  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing pieces  of  auto-biography  ever  pen- 
ned, and  prefixed  to  his  nervous  and 
elegant  version  of  the  great  Roman  sa- 
tirist. 

REVENGE. 
A  dervise  had  entreated  the  favou- 
rite of  a  Sultan  for  charity ;  but  the 
haughty  courtier  threw  a  stone  at  him. 
This  the  dervise  preserved,  resolving  to 
hit  the  man  in  his  turn,  whenever  an 
opportunity  should  occur ;  but  learning 
soon  after  that  the  vizier  had  been  dis- 
graced, and  would  be  dragged  through 
the  streets,  the  dervise  immediately 
fetched  his  stone,  and  threw  it — into  a 
well ;  saying,  at  the  same  time,  "  None 
but  a  fool  would  revenge  himself  on  a 
powerful  enemy,  and  none  but  a  rascal 
on  a  fallen  one." 

MORTALITY. 
Of  1000  persons,  23  die  in  the  birth  ; 
280  from  teething,  convulsions,  and 
worms;  35  from  small  pox;.  7  in  the 
measels ;  100  of  fevers;  14  of  apop- 
lexy and  lethargy  ;  and  41  of  dropsy  ; 
omitting  other  deseases  not  so  well  as- 
certained ;  so  that  only  78  of  1000  at- 
tain what  may  be  deemed  old  age.  Or 
it  may  be  taken  in  another  point  of 
view  :  of  1000  persons,  260  die  within 
the  first  year ;  80  in  the  second  ;  40  in 
third ;  24  in  the  fourth ;  and  within 
the  first  8  years  of  life,  446,  or  almost 
one  half  of  the  number  are  cut  off  by 
premature  death. — Sickly  years  are  from 
one  in  four,  to  one  in  six  or  seven  to  the 
healthy.  December,  January,  and 
April,  are,  from  observation,  found  to 
be  the  most  sickly  months,  and  June 
the  most  healthy  in  the  year.  January 
is  to  June  as  eleven  to  one. 
//.  3B 
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VARIETIES. 

Sauce  for  a  Goose,  A.  D.  1381.  

"Take  a  faire  panne,  and  set  it  un- 
der the  goose  whill  she  roasts ; — and 
kepe  clene  the  grece  that  dropes  there- 
of, and  put  thereto  a  godele  (good  deal) 
of  wyn,  and  a  little  vynegur,  and  ver- 
jus,  and  onyons  mynced,  or  garlek;  then 
take  the  gottes  (gut)  of  the  goose  and 
slitte  hom,  and  scrape  horn  clene  in  wa- 
tur  and  salt,  and  so  wash  hom,  and 
hack  hom  small,  then  do  all  this  toge- 
dur  in  a  piffenent  (pipkin)  and  do 
thereto  raisinges  or  coranee,  and  pouder 
of  pepur  and  of  ginger  and  of  canell, 
and  hole  clowes  and  maces,  and  let  hit 
boyle  and  serve  it  forthe." 

Maimed  Shillings. — In  order  to  pre- 
serve the  new  coinage  in  as  perfect  a 
state  as  possible,  the  Bank  has  declared 
its  intention,  not  to  receive  any  shillings 
etc.  that  have  been  punched  or  bruised. 
— We  strongly  recommend  our  readers 
to  co-operate  with  government  in  this 
respect ;  and  to  refuse  all  shillings 
■which  have  been  disfigured  ;  as  by  this 
means  alone  can  the  coinage  be  kept 

good.  The  Bank  has  declared  a 

maimed  Shilling,  etc.  not  to  be  a  legal 
tender. 

One  Pound  Notes. — The  Bank  of 
England  has  declared  its  intention  to 
prosecute  no  more  individuals  for  the 
forgery  of  one  pound  notes.  We  may 
observe  farther,  that  one  pound  Bank 
of  England  notes  are  not  now  a  legal 
tender ;  therefore  no  person  is  compel- 


led to  accept  them.  On  this  account, 
we  trust  our  readers  will  be  very  cau- 
tious how  they  receive  them,  as  there 
will,  of  course  be  far  more  bad  than 
good  ones  in  circulation. 

Hypocrisy — Mr  John  Hook  says,  that 
a  hypocrite  is  in  the  worst  condition 
of  any  man  upon  earth,  for  he  is  hated 
of  the  world  because  of  his  profession, 
and  hated  of  God  because  lie  has  no 
more  than  a  profession. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  Mr.  Gore,, 
a  respectable  printer  of  Liverpool,  lias 
just  published  a  new  Directory  of  that 
place,  on  a  much  improved  plan  ;  and 
also  a  new  Plan  of  the  town  and  town- 
ship of  Liverpool,  including  part  of  the 
villages  of  Kirkland,  Everton,  Low  Hill, 
Edge  Hill,  and  Harrington,  on  a  plate 
3H  inches  by  19  h. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Shinton  of  Lancaster, 
whose  beautiful  specimens  of  Penman- 
ship, we  reviewed  some  time  ago,  (vol.  I. 
p.  215.)  is  about  to  publish  a  small 
work  entitled  Lectures  on  the  art  of 
teaching  writing,  expected  to  be  about 
seven  shillings. 

A  Clerical  Library  is  establishing,  at 
Ulverston,  for  the  Deanery  of  Furness, 
which  we  are  happy  to  say,  has  obtain- 
ed the  support  of  nearly  all  the  clergy- 
men in  that  district. 

Expedience. — A  person  calling  himself 
Julius,  has  published  a  satire  on  her 
late  Majesty,  entitled  "  Expedience," 


SONNET  TO  CATHERINE. 

And  can  the  soft  impressions  of  true  love, 

The  thrilling  joy  thy  azure  eye  conveyed, 

(When  first  thee,  dearest  Catharine,  I  surveyed,) 
Transient  as  music's  dying  accents  prove  ! 

Oh  !  that  kind  fate  intended  us  to  be 
United  always — listening  to  thy  voice, 
Gazing  on  thee,  how  would  my  soul  rejoice  ! 

How  would  my  heart  melt  into  ecstasy  ! 
Believe  me,  fair  one,  with  a  boundless  love 

On  thy  sweet  image  I  shall  ever  dwell  ; 

Thou  art  the  sun  which  can  the  mists  dispel 
That  past  my  tortured  fancy  ceaseless  move. 

Thou — the  loved  idol  of  my  heart  confessed — 

Without  thee  Life's  a  weary  course,  unblessed. 

CLERICUS,  M.  A. 


POETIC 


LOVE  AND  ESTEEM. 

Is  there  not  a  sweeter  name, 
Is  there  not  a  gentler  flame, 

Than  Love? 
What's  the  name  that  sounds  so  sweet  ? 
The  constant  flame,  but  not  so  fleet  ? 

Esteem. 

What's  the  fear,  impassioned  child. 
In  peace  that  makes  thee  look  so  wild  f 

'Tis  love. 
What's  the  hope,  enamoured  child, 
In  wo  that  makes  thee  look  so  mild  ? 

Esteem. 

Why  adorn  that  joyous  face 
With  nought,  but  artificial  grace  ? 

For  Love. 
What  can  robe  the  placid  eye 
With  smiles  that  live  and  never  die  ? 

Esteem. 

Why  those  sighs  and  anxious  fears  ? 
Those  days  of  wo  and  nights  of  tears  ? 

For  love. 

What's  the  balm  that  soothes  to  rest 
The  troubled  sorrows  of  the  breast  ? 

Esteem. 

What's  the  ridicule  of  mind  ? 
The  bliss  men  seek  but  never  find  ? 

'Tis  love. 
"What's  the  friend  of  holy  peace, 
Mother  of  joys,  that  never  cease  ? 

Esteem. 

Go,  with  all  thy  flattering  train  ! 
May  I  never  feel  the  pain 

Of  love  ! 

May  I  find  this  nobler  prize, 
That  deep  within  the  bosom  lies — 
Esteem. 

THEODORE. 


TO  THE  PEERLESS  ANNA, 

THE   MAGXETTE    OF   MY  AFFECTIONS. 

[From  manuscript  poems  of  Shakspeare  ; 
and  written  on  his  quitting  the  country  in 
consequence  of  his  icell  known  adventure 
with  a  party  of  deer  stealers,  very  soon  after 
his  ma)riag€.] 

Nott  that  mie  native  fields  I  leve 
S welles  in  myne  eie  the  scaulding  teare, 
Or  biddes  with  sighes  mye  bosom  heave; 
A  wyse  man's  countries  everie  whtaie. 
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Nott  that  I  thus  am  rudelye  tome, 
Far  from  the  muses'  haunte  I  love ; 
With  manlie  mynde  this  might  be 
borne — 

Elsewhere  the  muse  might  friendlie 
prove. 

But  ah  !  with  thyne  mie  vital  thredde 
So  close  is  twysted,  that  too  parte 
From  thee,  or  'ere  the  briddal  bedde 
Was  scarcely  tasted,  brtakes  mie  hearte 

Oh  !  would  the  fatall  syster's  Steele 
Be  stretched   to  cutt  her  worke  inn 
twaine, 

Wythhelde  which  destyn^smee  to  feele, 
That  lyfe  thus  lengthened  is  butt  payne. 

But  lett  awhile  her  sheares  be  stayde, 
For  dyeing  I  woold  fayne  reclyne 
On  Anna's  breast,  and  there  be  layde 
Where  Anna's  duste  mite  wedde  withe 
myne. 


TO  CATHARINE. 

And  can  there  ought  more  soothing 
prove 

Than  the  fair  image  of  our  Love, 
Those  lineaments  which  still  we  trace 
Of  the  all-hallowed  heavenly  face, 

"Which  fate  forbids  to  cherish  more : 
Still,  loveliest  and  brighest  star, 
Amid  the  world's  tempestuous  jar 
With  rapture  I'll  revert  to  thee, 
True  to  my  lovely  Deity, 

In  silence  at  thy  shrine  adore. 

For  oh  !  believe  me,  in  those  hours, 
When  memory  with  her  busy  powers 
Compels  the  mind  from  dreams  of  love, 
The  sad  reality  to  prove ; 

'Tis  then  my  fancy  dwells  on  thee : 
No  thoughts  of  rest,  no  hope  of  joy, 
Can  my  heart's  sickening  blank  destroy ; 
Still  must  this  breast  with  anguish  pine 
'Till  the  responsive  sigh  from  thine 

Bids  gloomy  melancholy  flee. 

The  couch  of  down  yields  no  repose, 
No  slumber  mantles  o'er  my  woes, 
For  e'en  in  sleep  thy  voice  1  hear 
Thy  accents  vibrate  on  my  ear, 

I  hail  the  hours  thy  presence  cheered. 
The  cherished  form,  the  soft  blue  eye 
Which  filled  my  soul  with  ecstasy  ; 
And  still  within  this  bosom  wake 
A  flame,  which  time  can  never  slake, 

A  flame,  tho'  fatal,  still  revered. 

CLERICUf,  M.  A. 

3B2 
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TO   

If  sometime  in  a  thoughtful  hour, 
Thy  truant  breast  to  me  should  turn, 
Think  on  the  pulse  of  former  power, 
And  hearts  now  cold  which  used  to 
burn. 

Think  on  those  more  than  heart-blood 
drops, 

So  doatingly  beloved  by  me — 
Of  virtue's  fane  the  fairest  props — 
My  little  blessed  Trinity. 

Then  view  the  desolation  wrought, 
As  now  I  sadly  think  on  thee, 
Who  in  a  thousand  objects  sought 
The  one,  poor  girl,  thou  lost  in  me. 

Where  is  a  balsam  for  a  wound, 
No  eye  can  probe  or  virtue  heal  ? 
Or  where  can  Lethe's  stream  be  found 
Which  deadens  all  that  else  would  feel. 

Oh  !  'tis  a  blow  so  deadly  keen, 
That  passes  far  the  stroke  of  death ; 
For  ever  felt,  yet  never  seen, 
But  draws  its  grief,  as  draws  the  breath. 

Ah  !  wo  is  me,  that  reason's  sway 
Thus  holds  her  empire  in  my  mind,  . 
When  each  succeeding  night  and  day 
These  cutting  sorrows  tighter  bind. 

JAMES  GROCOTT. 


HYMN, 

ON  THE  FORGIVENESS  OF  SINS. 

[The  following  piece  is  written,  or  rather 
composed,  hy  a  blind  man,  who  is  the  organist 
at  Tunstall  church,  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale; — 
a  rather  ingenious  individual,  whose  leisure 
hours  are  employed  in  cleaning  clocks  and 
making  Eolian  harps. — Ed.] 


Great  God,  whose  mercies  never  end, 
To  me  thy  pardoning  love  extend ; 
Teach  me  thy  dreadful  wrath  to  shun — 
For  Jesus,  sake,  thine  only  son. 

My  sins  I  pray,  O  Lord  !  forgive, 
And  suffer  one  like  me  to  live ; 
That  when  thy  dreadful  day  shall  come, 
I  with  delight  may  meet  my  doom. 

O  !  may  I  stand  before  thy  face, 
Rojoicing  in  thy  righteousness  ; 
Till  thou  pronounce  that  blessed  word, 
"Now  come  with  joy  and  see  thy  Lord.'' 

Then  shall  I  with  thy  saints  rejoice, 
I  And  in  loud  Anthems  raise  my  voice  ; 
For  thee  whom  heaven  and  earth  adore, 
And  live  with  Christ  for  ever  more. 

MICHAEL  LANCASTER. 

tunstall 


WHAT  IS  LOVE? 

"And  they  twain  shall  be  onejtesh." 


"  Pray  what  is  love  ?" — "I  cannot  tell/ 
"  But  judge  it  by  its  action." 

"  I  have  done  so." — ' '  Why  very  well. 
"  'Tis  nothing  but  attraction." 

"Attraction !" — "Yes." — "You  strange- 
ly speak, 

And  seem  to  jest  the  matter  !" 
"  Oh  no,  I  seldom  ever  seek 

To  please  men  or  to  flatter. 

"  Love  is  the  medium  where  two  hearts 

Act  one  upon  the  other; 
Till  saturated  in  all  parts 

They  both  become  another." 

n.o\u7rp«y/.iwi\ 


ENIGMA  20. 

I'm  honoured  by  the  rich  and  gay, 
Tho'  blood  and  ruin  mark  my  way. 
Tho'  mean  my  birth — I  kings  debase  ; 
Tho'  small  my  size — I  cities  raze. 
I  roar  aloud  without  a  tongue, 
And  Sampson  was  not  half  so  strong. 
I  swallow  dust — and  vomit  lire — 


And  thousands  die  when  I  expire. 
I, speak — and  lo  !  my  victim  dies, 
And  birds  come  tumbling  from  the 

skies. 

I  look — and  heroes  tremble  round, 
And  castles  totter  to  the  ground. 

DOWLAS. 

August,  1821.' 
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REBUS  13. 

My  whole  is  found  where  doves  arc  coo- 
ing— 

But  stay  my  muse — what  am  I  doing  ? 
Take  off  his  head,  and  then  you'll  see 
No  fury  half  so  mad  as  he  ; 
Transposed  you'll  find  it  when  you  vi- 
sit. 

Ye  men  of  genius  say  what  is  it. 

JOHN  HUNTINGTON. 


ENIGMATICAL  LIST 

OF    TOWNS    IN  YORKSHIRE. 

1.  Three  fourths  of  what  you  love 
more  than  all  the  world  heside,  the  be- 
ginning of  a  beginning,  and  the  end  of 
futurity. 

2.  Two  sixths  of  a  prison,  what  Pol- 
ly wishes  Harry  to  do,  and  one  third  of 
what  the  Hottentots  do  when  they  can 
live  no  longer. 

3.  Three  fourths  of  a  Syriac  word  for 
father,  two  thirds  of  a  mistake,  and  the 
shallow  pass  of  a  river. 

4.  Three  fourths  of  a  drunken  man's 
gate,  and  two  eights  of  a  thousand. 

5.  Three  fourths  of  a  useful  foreign 
grain,  the  head  of  ahead,  three  sevenths 
of  a  sovereign,  and  the  first  of  the  mo- 
ther of  brutes. 

6.  Two  thirds  of  a  witch,  one  eight 
of  yourself,  and  three  fifths  of  a  bestow- 
er  of  gifts. 

7.  Two  fifths  of  the  edge  of  the  roof 
of  a  house,  to  celebrate  with  vocal  me- 
lody, and  a  plain  open  country. 

8.  Two  tenths  of  a  stargazer,  one 
third  of  a  small  barrel,  half  of  that 
which  has  no  end,  and  the  head  of  a 
great  man. 

9.  A  Spaniard,  half  of  the  place  he 
would  be  taken  to  if  made  prisoner,  and 
three  fifths  of  what  he  would  feel  on 
being  put  there. 

The  initials  of  all  these  places  will  give, 
If  joined  rightly,  the  place  where  I  live. 


QUESTION  28. 

Daia. — The  arms  of  lever  which  are 
in  the  proportion  of  (57,5)  and  (73,7), 
make  with  the  centre  of  motion  the 
angle  130°  25/  So  far  the  lever  is  ad- 
jus  tedas  to  hang  in  equilibrio.  But  a 
weight  is  attached  to  the  extremity  of 
the  shorter  arm  of  20,6  lbs.    the  line 


of  the  direction  in  which  the  weight 
acts  making  with  it  (the  shorter  arm) 
an  angle  of  IS 3°  16' 

Question. — What  power  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  extremity  of  the  longer  arm 
(the  line  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
power  acts,  making  with  the  longer  arm 
the  angle  163°  47r)  to  keep  the  lever  in 
equilibrio  ? 

LIBRANDU8. 

Halifax,  1821. 


QUESTION  29. 
To  determine  the  ratio  of  the  densi- 
ties of  the  sun  and  earth,  independent 
of  the  sun's  parallex. 

J.  CARTER. 

Aisgarth. 


ANSWERS 

TO  THE  QUESTIONS,  ETC.  IN  OUR  LAST. 
TO  CHARADE  16. 

I  tell  thee,  friend  D.  I  find  upon  trial, 
Thy  thingumby  puzzle  is  but  a  bass- 
viol. 

aminadab. 

to  charade  17. 
Addressed  to  a  cousin  in  Furness  Fells. 
Dear  Robert,  I  hear  that  your  fields  are 
all  shorn, 

And  I  hope  that  ere  this  you  have 

housed  all  your  corn  : 
One  labour  is  done,  but  it  does  not  a- 

vail, 

When  you  lay  down  your  pitchfork 

you  take  up  your  flail. 
Pray  how  are  the  nuts  ? — I  should  like 

to  be  there 
"When  you  pull  down  the  boughs,  to 

come  in  for  a  share. 
I  hear  that  your  brother  is  deeply  in 

love. 

Pray  give  my  respects  both  to  him  and 
his  dove. 

I'd  have  him  to  think,  when  he  takes 

him  a  wife, 
That  the  contract  he  makes  is  a  contract 

for  life. 

Answered  also  by  Mr.  Lambert,  Hawes, 


TO  QUESTION  25. 

Let  ADEB  represent  the  string 
touching  the  two  circles.    FH  =  DA, 
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MARKETS. 


and  the  rest  of  the  lines  as  is  evident  in 
the  figure. 


Then  X/FC2  —  CH2  =  — 
=  1 1,82159  =  FH  25  DA,  and  FC :  ra- 
dius : :  FH  :  sine  angle  FCH  z=  angle 


GFD  =2  57°  30'  25,"  and  hence  180°  — 
angle  FCH  =  angle  AC1  ==  122°  23' 
35." 

Then,  as  360°  :  57°  36'  25"  : :  6,2832 
(circumference  of  the  less  circle)  : 
1,00543  =  the  arch  DK ;  and,  as  360° 
:  122°  23' 35"  : :  53,4072  (the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  greater  circle)  :  18,U?42 
22  the  arch  AI  :  hence  KD  -{-  DA  -f 
AI  —  30,98414,  four  times  which,  or 
123,93776  inches  =10  feet  4inches  near- 
ly, is  the  length  of  the  double  band  re- 
quired. 

DOWLAS. 

Answered  also  by  Mr.  Lambert  of  Hauis. 


FAIRS  IN  OCTOBER. 

I.  Manchester. — 2.  Bolton. — Hawks- 
head. — 5.  Kirkby  Lonsdale. — 10.  Be- 
dale. — Cockermouth. — Colne. — Lancas- 
ter.— 11.  Burnley. — 12.  Leyburn. — 13. 
Carlisle. — 16.  Skipton. — 17.  Blackburn. 
— 20.  Slaidburn.— Clithero. — 22.  Dal- 

ton. — 25.  Bentham.  Ulverston. — 27. 

Clithero. — 28.  Askrigg. — 29.  Amble- 
side.— Kirkby  Stephen.  Sedbergh. — 

30.  Settle. 

PROVINCIAL  MARKETS. 
LONDON. 

Wheat  from  50s.  Od.  to  86s.  Od.  f  qr. 

Barley  40    0           48  0 

Oats  23    0          26  0 

LIVERPOOL. 

Wheat  from  9s.  Od.  to  9s.  6d.  f  70  lb. 

Barley   3    4          3    6  60 

Oats   3    1           3    4  45 

Oat  Meal  ~~  26    0  —  28    0  240 
Fine  Flour    47    0  ~~  49  0 

r-RESTON. 

Wheat  from  66s.  5d.  to  Os.  Od.  f  qr. 
Meal  18  11  —    0    0  V  boll. 

GARSTANG. 

Wheat  from  38s.  3d.  to  Os.  Od.f  win. 

Meal  35    O    0    Of  load. 

Beans  ™  18  11   0    0  f  win. 

Potatoes          8    0    0    Of  load. 

Butter    1    2   0    0  f  lb 

LANCASTER. 

Wheat  from  37s.  8d.   to  0s.  Od.  f  Id. 

Oats  21    1  0  0 

Beans  ~  21    7  , —  0  0 


BURTON  IN  LONSDALE. 

Wheat  from  30s.  Od.  to  32s.  Od.  f  Id. 

Oats  ~~  14  0  18  0 

Oat-meal  _  26  0  _  28  0 

Potatoes          0  4  .         0    5  f  hp. 

KIRKBY  LONSDALE. 

Meal  from  40s.  Od.  to    Os.  Od.  f  Id. 

Wheat         34    0           35  0 

Oats   22    0  —  26  6 

Potatoes  0    5  ~- .~    0    0  f  hp, 

Butter    0  11    1    0  fib. 

CART  MEL. 

Wheat  from  40s.  6d.  to   Os.  Od.  load. 

Oats  6s.  0  9   0  bush. 

Butter  0    9    _  0  11^  lb. 

Potatoes  —  0  6  — .  0  0  f  hoop. 
Eggs  —  0    6    OOf  doz. 

ULVERSTON. 

Wheat  from  38s.  Od.  to  40s.  Od.  f  Id. 

Oats   7    0    9   0  f  bush. 

Butter    0    9  — .   0  11  f  lb. 

KENDAL. 

Wheat  from  36s.  Od.  to  45s.  Od.  f  Id. 

Oats—  -  18    0  21    0  fid. 

Oatmeal—    2    0    2   2  f  st. 

Butter  ~~~~  0    9    0  10  f  lb. 

TENRITH. 

AVHieat  from  6s.   Sd.  to  Os.  Od.  f  bh. 

Barley-  3    4  0  0 

Oats   2    6    0    0  f  qr. 


«*BE  TABLE, 
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a  warn®  wa®&w* 

The  tides  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  from  the  following  table,  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  winds;  if  a  strong  wind  blow  with  the  tide,  there  will 
he  a  higher  tide,  earlier  high  water,  and  later  crossing;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  wind  blow  against  the  tide,  there  will  be  a  lower  tide,  a  later  high  water,  and 
earlier  crossing. 


HIGH 

WATER. 

Time  of  begin- 

DAYS. 

Liverpool, 
Lythain, 
Glasson,  Peel, 
Whitehaven. 

Lancaster, 
Ulverston, 
Grange, 
Ravenglass. 

ning  to  cross 
Lancaster  and 
Ulverston 
sands. 

Height 
of 
the 
tides. 

worn. 

even. 

mom. 

even. 

morn 

even. 

itiujiiuiy  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
W  ednesday 
Thursday... 

Saturday  ... 

2 
3 
4 

6 

H.  M. 

1  32 

2  7 
*  2  47 

3  35 

4  42 

5  3 

H.  M. 

1  49 

2  27 

3  8 

4  2 

5  26 
5  42 

H.  M. 

1  51 

2  26 

3  16 
3  54 
5  1 
5  22 

H.  M. 

2  18 

2  46 

3  27 

4  22 

5  45 

6  41 

H.  M. 

5  50 

6  25 

7  5 
7  53 
9  0 
9  21 

H.  M. 

6  17 

6  45 

7  26 

8  21 

9  44 

10  0 

F.  I. 

I  ^  <? 
ij  ^ 

13  4 

II  10 
10  6 

9  9 
9  6 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday... 

Saturday  ... 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

7  44 

8  51 

9  40 
10  22 

10  59 

11  43 
0  3 

8  20 

9  18 
10  2 

10  42 

11  23 
0  0 
0  25 

8  3 

9  10 
6  59 

10  41 

11  18 
0  2 
0  22 

8  39 

9  37 

10  21 

11  1 
11  42 

0  19 
0  44 

0  0 

0  38 

1  36 

2  20 

3  0 

4  1 
4  21 

0  2 

1  9 

1  58 

2  40 

3  17 

4  18 
4  43 

11  0 

lo  1> 

15  10 

18  0 

19  10 
21  2 

20  11 

Sunday   . . . 

l»JLUIKld.y  ... 

Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday ... 

Saturday... 

14 

1.3 

16 
17 
18 
1.9 

20 

0  44 

1  29 

2  17 

3  11 

4  16 

5  43 
7  14 

1  8 

1  52 

2  43 

3  41 

4  53 

6  30 

7  51 

1  2 

1  48 

2  36 

3  30 

4  35 

6  2 

7  33 

1  27 

2  11 

3  2 

4  0 

5  12 

6  49 
8  10 

5  2 

5  49 

6  35 

7  29 

8  34 

10  1 

11  32 

5  26 

6  10 

7  1 
7  59 
9  11 

10  48 
0  0 

19  11 

I  7  O 
15  10 
13  7 

II  9 
11  1 

ill  2 

Sunday  .... 

\  Tats  /l  n  \r 
lwUIHlcly  .... 

Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
I  nursuay  .. 

Saturday  ... 

21 

OO 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

8  25 

9  16 
9  59 

10  32 

11  4 
11  32 

0  0 

8  51 

9  38 
10  16 

10  48 

11  18 
11  47 

0  0 

8  44 

9  35 
10  18 

10  51 

11  23 
11  51 

0  19 

9  10 
9  57 

10  35 

11  7 
11  37 

0  6 
0  19 

0  9 

1  9 

1  56 

2  34 

3  6 

3  36 

4  18 

0  43 

1  34 

2  17 

2  50 

3  22 

3  50 

4  18 

112  6 
I  ^  7 

14  4 

15  5 

1 0  Z 

17  6 
14  5 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday . . 

Saturday  ... 

28 
29 
30 
31 
1 
2 
3 

0  17 

0  49 

1  17 

1  53 

2  33 

3  22 

4  26 

0  33 

1  0 

1  35 

2  12 

2  54 

3  50 
5  3 

0  36 

1  18 

1  36 

2  12 

2  52 

3  41 

4  45 

0  52 

1  19 

1  54 

2  31 

3  12 

4  9 

5  22 

4  35 

5  17 

5  35 

6  11 

6  51 

7  40 

8  44 

4  53 

5  18 

5  53 

6  30 

7  11 

8  8 

9  21 

14  5 
1 4  3 
14  6 
13  4 
12  1 
11  3 
10  6 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  ... 

4 

5 

5  54 
7  13 

6  34 

7  47 

6  13 

7  32 

6  53 
8  6 

10  12 

11  33 

10  52 
0  5 

11  2 

12  4 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Catii  Lora. — We  do  not  often  make  any  observations  on  the  articles  in  our  oim 
work;  but  the  superiority  of  Cath  Lora  calls  for  some  trifling-  acknowledgment. 
In  our  estimation  it  is  much  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  has  fallen  under 
our  observation  this  sometime.  And  we  have  no  doubt  but  the  fair  authoress,  who 
seems  to  inherit  a  large  portion  a  f  her  fat  he?-' s  transcendent  talent,  would  not  fail  to 
procure  attention,  should  she  venture  into  the  literary  world. 

Brigas  has  been  received:  and  his  remarks  on  Kendal  Castle  shall  have  a  place. 

Reverie  in  the  vale  of  Kextmere  shall  have  a  place  cheerfully.  The 
writer  is  one  t>f  our  favourite  Provincial  poets.  But  we  do  not  approve  of  his  con- 
cluding lines.  From 

"  There  are  some  callings  in  the  busy  ivorld 
"  That  we  could  well  dispense  icith"  

to  the  end,  we  should  recommend  him  to  omit.  If,  however,  he  insists  on  their  in- 
sertion, we  shall  accompany  them  with  such  qualifying  remarks,  as  to  our  Editorial 
wisdom  ( which  nobody  disputes)  may  seem  good. 

Our  friend  Dowlas  will  excuse  us,  if  we  sometimes  omit  to  acknowledge  his 
communications,  as  ive  consider  him  more  than  a  correspondent. 

We  hope  THEODORE  will  believe  us  sincere,  when  ice  assure  him  that  his  last 
prose  piece  would  not  add  anything  to  that  high  character  which  his  poetry  is  entitled 
to. 

JSIr.  Cragg's  very  acceptable  communication  ivas  thankfully  received ;  as  was  a 
similar  one  from  an  anonymous  ^respondent  at  Ul version. — They  both  have  our 
best  thanks. 

The  memoir  of  Dr.  French  shall  appear  in  our  December  number,  together 
with  some  account  of  as  many  public  men  who  have  died  in  this  part  during  the  year, 
as  we  can  procure.  We  beg  our  friends  to  transmit  as  many  articles  as  possible, 
similar  to  those  in  our  last  December  number. 

It  is  always  a  painful,  though  sometimes  a  necessary  duty ;  to  refuse  the  communi- 
cations of  our  friends  ;  and  still  more  so,  if  they  come  from  the  fairer  part  of  onr 
readers — there  seems  something  so  ungallant  in  the  refusal.  But  we  are  well  con- 
vinced that  the  "Lines  on  a  Cottage"  would  not  reflect  any  honour  on  the  fair  au- 
thor. We  shall  insert  one  verse  ;  and  we  hope  she  will  acquiesce  in  our  opinion,  when 
she  hears  Ihe  remarks  of  her  friends  upon  it. 

"  This  charming  young  girl,  though  not  yet  nineteen, 

Had  ne'er  been  much  farther  than  across  of  the  green  ; 

A  distance  of  not  more  than  a  mile  or  so, 

It  being  as  far  as  she  teas  permitted  to  go" 

The  letter  from  a  teacher  is  rendered  superfluous,  by  a  letter  on  the  same  sub- 
ject from  the  author  of  the  Centinel  to  which  he  alludes. 

"Lines  on  hearing  the  Passing  Bell,"  are  only  just  tolerable ;  and  as  mediocrity 
in  poetry  is  reckoned  the  worst  point  at  which  it  can  rest,  ive  are  doing  the  writer  a 
kindness  by  omitting  them. 

Our  next  will  contain  a  neat  view  of  IVamford  Callage,  in  Wens- 

leifdale,  the  residence  of  James  Willis,  Esq.  And  a  number  of 

resting  articles. 

Printed  by  A.  Foster,  Repository  Offioe,  Kirkly  Lonsdale. 
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"  I  THOUGHT  I  MIGHT  PLEASE  SUCH  AS  IT  WAS  AN  HONOUR  TO  PLEASE." 
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WARNFORD  COTTAGE. 

A  descriptive  account  of  Warnford  Cottage,  in  Wensleydale,  the  resi- 
dence of  James  Willis,  Esq.  ornamented  ivith  a  correct  aquatinta  engraving. 

In  taking  a  summer  excursion  down  the  delightful  vale  of  Wensley,  in  order 
to  pay  our  respects  to  our  various  subscribers  in  that  neighbourhood,  as  well  as 
to  feast  awhile  among  the  picturesque  scenery  about  Aisgarth  Force,  and 
other  parts  of  the  wild  and  wayward  Yore — we  were  much  struck  with  the  ro- 
mantic situation  where  Mr.  Willis  has  built  his  cottage.  To  gratify  our  numerous 
and  valued  friends,  we  have  already  presented  them  with  ancient  mansions  and 
splendid  castles  ;  and,  as  variety  is  the  soul  of  pleasure,  we  feel  convinced  that  a 
view  of  this  sweetly  simple  cottage,  will  procure  its  admirers. — —It  will  natu- 
rally excite  the  reflection,  that  the  real  comforts  of  life  are  nearer  our  grasp  than 
wre  are  willing  to  believe. 

"  And  I  said,  if  there's  peace  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
The  heart  that  is  humble  might  hope  for  it  here." 

Warnford  Cottage,  the  residence  of  James  Willis,  Esq.  is  situated  near 
Thoralby,  in  a  fertile,  rich,  and  extensive  valley,  at  the  foot  of  Bishopdale,  (a 
branch  of  Wensleydale,)  about  a  mile  from  Aisgarth  Force ; — a  place  which  at- 
tracts the  notice  of  so  many  travellers.  It  fronts  the  south,  opposite  to  a 

mountain,  on  the  other  side  of  the  vale,  called  Harland ;  and  nearly  in  the  same 
direction  is  a  fine  view  of  the  high  hill,  called  Penhill.  On  the  north,  and  shel- 
tering the  cottage,  is  a  lofty  hill  called  Heaning  Bank,  finely  wooded  to  its  very 
summit. 

The  owner  of  this  agreeable  retirement,  is  a  gentleman  in  the  profession  of  the 
law,  who  originally  went  from  Thoralby  to  London,  where  he  practised  as  a  So- 
licitor for  a  great  number  of  years,  in  co-partnership  with  Mr.  Richard  Willis, 
his  Brother,  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  called  Warnford  court,  near  the  Royal 
Exchange,  belonging  to  the  Draper's  company.  Having  by  care  and  industry  in 
his  profession,  acquired  a  comfortable  independency ;  and  finding  his  health 
beginning  to  decline,  he  returned  to  his  native  vale,  and  built  this  cottage.  So, 

«  —  The  hare  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue 

Pants  for  the  place  from  which  at  first  it  flew." 
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And  in  compliment  to  his  London  residence,  where  Providence  had  so  kindly 
favoured  his  endeavours,  he  called  this  place  WarKford  Cottage. 

This  house  was  built  about  the  year  1807,  in  a  style  rather  calculated  for 
convenience  than  display.  The  grounds  around  it  are  not  yet  brought  into  that 
state  of  perfection,  which  time  and  taste  will  ultimately  produce.  There  remain 
rather  too  many  fence  walls  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Some  of  these  will  of  course 
be  removed  for  palisadoes,  and  others  which  cannot  be  removed  will  be  concealed 
by  plantations.  But  trees  being  articles  of  slow  growth,  time  is  requisite  for 
bringing  these  improvements  to  perfection.  The  wood  above  the  house  is  most  of 
it  very  fine,  being  principally  indigenous. 

This  cottage  is  built  in  the  modern  style,  which  is  perhaps  the  best,  unless  the 
owner  be  a  man  of  very  cultivated  taste.  For  a  Gothic  cottage  is  dangerous 
ground.  Many  are  spoiled  by  mingling  church  and  castle  Gothic  in  a  cottage — 
neither  of  which  have  any  business  there.  Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than 
battlements  or  pediments  about  a  cottage.  Projecting  eaves — windows  with  cross 
munions — lozenge  chimneys — and  verandahs — are  all  that  can  be  admitted  into 
Gothic  cottage  architecture.    Any  thing  more  only  spoils  the  design. 

One  of  the  great  errors  in  adorning  our  modern  villas,  arises  from  an  over  anx- 
iety in  the  possessors  to  see  them  completed  during  their  own  lives.  For  this 
purpose,  they  plant  a  mixture  of  spruce  and  larch  in  coppices,  completely 
round  the  building.  As  these  shoot  up  their  sharp  spiry  heads,  the  scene  gradu- 
ally loses  its  identity  of  an  English  residence,  by  contrasting  instead  of  harmoniz- 
ing with  the  surrounding  country ;  till  it  appears  like  a  spot  placed  upon  the 
country,  rather  than  growing  out  of  it.  A  genteel  cottage,  to  be  truly  English, 
should  be  well  sheltered  with  round  headed  trees,  mixed  of  massy  and  pendent ; 
and  the  wood  should  not  break  off  harshly  on  every  side,  but  gradually  grow 
thinner  and  thinner  till  it  fade  away.  As  time  is  requisite  to  accomplish  all  this, 
it  would  generally  be  best  to  select  a  situation  where  the  wood  is  already  well  got 
up  ;  and  where  the  axe,  rather  than  the  spade,  might  be  introduced.  As  all  this 
part  of  England  abounds  with  situations  of  this  description,  no  gentleman  need 
seek  for  one  in  vain.  Many  situations  much  superior  to  any  that  have  yet  been 
selected,  still  present  themselves.  Mr.  Willis  has  chosen  one  of  these  places ; 
and  we  will  just  notice  another  of  supereminent  beauty.  The  country  scarcely 
presents  a  spot  so  fine,  so  romantic,  as  the  entrance  to  Hardraw  Waterfall. 

W e  should  recommend  the  house  to  face  the  south  east,  and  to  stand  in  a  neat 
little  field  at  the  opening  into  the  glen.  Here  is  some  charming  wood  ready 
grown  to  shelter  it.  And  behind  the  house  would  be  the  wild  and  serpentine 
glen  which  leads  to  the  waterfall.  The  rocks  are  perpendicular  and  overhanging, 
with  gnarled  old  trees  growing  out  of  their  fissures,  and  softer  foliage  crowning 
their  summits.  A  delightful  walk  would  lead  to  the  cascade,  where  the  stream 
falls  in  one  unbroken  sheet  nearly  one  hundred  feet  into  an  unfathomable.black 
pool.  The  walk  might  lead  to  an  arbour  behind  the  waterfall,  and  thence  might 
wind  to  an  observatory  on  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

We  know  of  no  place  so  well  calculated  for  a  romantic  residence  as  Hard  ran: 
Cottage  would  be.    Nature  has  done  so  much,  that  little  remains  for  art  to  do. 
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( Resumed  from  page  289.  J 

.  A  Chronological  Table  of  the  Chief  Magistrates  of  the  Burgh  qf'Kirkfiy  in  Ken- 
dal, a  id  of  the  most  remarlcahle  events,  inscribed  with  great  respect  to  the  Mayor, 
Recorder,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses,  of  the  said  Burgh,  by  W.  Feimnington. 

1726  Giles  Redman 

1727  John  Dodgson 

1728  William  Hut  ton 

1729  Simon  Moore 

1730  Thomas  Scarisbrick 

1731  William  Svmson 

1732  John  Miller 

1733  John  Fairbank 

1734  Edmund  Foster 

1 735  Christopher  Brown 

1736  James  Baxter 

1737  John  Holme 

1738  William  Mackreth 

1739  James  Shaw 

1740  James  Fisher 

1741  Joseph  Birkett 

1742  Thomas  Holme 

1743  John  Wade 

1744  John  Hadwen 

1745  Jonathan  Wilson 

1746  John  Shaw 

1747  John  Braithwaite 

1748  Francis  Drinkell 

1749  Edmund  Foster 

1750  Christopher  Redman 

1751  Richard  Sergeantson 

1 752  Robert  Rutson 

1753  William  Gurnal 

1754  James  Godmond 

1755  Thomas  Kenady 

1756  Thomas  Holme 

1757  Wilson  John  Robinson 

1758  John  Hadwen 

1759  John  Shaw 

1760  Francis  Drinkell 

1761  Christopher  Redman 

1762  Christopher  Redman 

1763  Richard  Fell 

1764  Thomas  Wilson 

1765  Thomas  Strickland 

1766  William  Gurnal 

1767  James  Godmond 

1768  Thomas  Kenady 

1769  Christopher  Fen  ton 

1770  John  Hadwen 

1771  William  Baxter 

1772  Thomas  Scarisbrick 

1773  William  Rutson 

1774  Thomas  Strickland 

1775  Christopher  Fenton 

1776  Francis  Drinkell 


The  boundaries  ridden. 

The  Rev.  Rich*  Cuthbert,  M.  A.  inducted  vicar. 
1737  JohnHolme  died  in  his  mayoralty,  and  Rich- 
ard Lowry  was  elected  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

Waltr  Chambre,  Esq.  recorr  on  his  father's  resign", 
died  in  his  mayoralty,  and  John  Hadwen  was  electd 
for  the  remain1  of  the  yr. — Hard  frost  began  in 
Dec.  &  contind  13  weeks. — Fire  engines  bought. 

The  Mill-bridge  built  all  of  stone. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Symonds,  M.  A.  inducted  vicar. 
About  6000  Scotch  rebels  came  through  the 
town,  Nov.  22,  and  the  3  following  days :  they 
returned  Dec.  14  following. 


Engines  for  pricking  the  leathers  of  wool-cards  in- 
vented by  Wm  Pennington,  millwright. 
Rd  Crowle,  Esq.  recorr. — Acts  for  turnpike  roads 
from  Kendal  to  Keighley,  and  from  Heron 
Syke  to  Eamont  Bridge. 
The  first  post-chaise  kept  for  hire. 
St.  George's  chapel  consecrated. 
Rogr  Wilson,  Esq.  recorr. — The  first  stage  waggons 

from  London,  instead  of  pack-horses. 
Town-hall  rebuilt. — Boundaries  ridden. — Kendal 
Guild,  June  4,  and  2  following  days,  exceeded 
any  former  one  in  variety  and  splendour. 

re-elected. 

The  first  stage-coach  from  London  hither. 
Act  of  Parliament  for  the  Court  of  Requests. 

Thomas  Fenwick,  Esq.  elected  recorder. 

Act  of  Parliament  for  inclosff  Kendal-fell,  build* 
the  workhouse,  enlightening  the  streets,  &c. 

The  workhouse  built. 

The  river  very  high,  Oct.  13. 
Nether-bridge  enlarged. 

1775  The  bells  recast  into  a  peal  of  8. — Engines 
for  crooking  the  wires  of  wool-cards  invented 
•  3C2 
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1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 

1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 


1800 
1801 
1802 


Thomas  Miller 
Jackson  Harrison 
William  Baxter 
Thomas  Scarisbrick 
Thomas  Miller 
Christopher  Fenton 
William  Petty- 
Robert  Harrison 
Thomas  Gandy 
David  Jackson 
William  Pennington 
Jonathan  Dawson 

Joseph  Swainson 
Batty  Hodgson 
Thomas  Dobson 
Richard  Braithwaite 
William  Petty 
John  Suart 
William  Baxter 
"William  Berry 
Jackson  Harrison 
Robert  Harrison 
Christopher  "Wilson 


Thomas  Holme  Maude 


M.D. 


by  Dover  BaylifF,  card-maker,  in  this  town. 
1777  Myles  Harrison,  Esq.  elected  recorder. 


1782  The  dispensary  established  by  subscription. 

— The  river  the  highest  ever  known,  June  15. 
Corn  to  reap  at  Martinmas. 

Sunday-schools  begun. 

The  house  of  correction  built. — First  mail-coach 
Boundaries  ridden.  £from  London. 

Obelisk  on  Castle-Law-Hill  built— Kendal  Fell 

stone  first  polished  as  marble. 
Rev.  Henry  Robinson,  M.  A.  inducted  Vicar. 
The  plantations  made  on  Kendal-fell  lands. 

Act  of  Parliament  for  making  the  Lancaster  canal, 
died  during  his  mayoralty,  and  Christopher  Fen- 
ton was  elected  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

1794  Stramongate  bridge  enlarged  and  improved. 

1795  The  Lying-in  charity  begun. 

Rd  Howard,  Esq.  recorr — Lancaster  Canal  opened 
from  Te wit-field  to  Preston,  Nov.  1. 

Schools  of  Industry  begun. — No  vegetation  nor 
blossom  on  7th  May. — The  skins  of  10,000 
lambs,  perished  by  the  severity  of  the  spring, 
sold  here ;  the  weather  cold  and  wet — the  crop 
the  worst  ever  known. 

Great  scarcity  :  oatmeal  8s.  V  stone  of  16lb. 

Inhabit5  number11  •  Kendal  6892,  Kirkland  1080. 

unanimously  re-elected. — Boundaries  ridden. 


A  Chronological  Table  of  the  chief  Magistrates  of  the  Burgh  of  Kirkby  in  Ken- 
dal, from  the  y  :ar  1802  to  the  year  1821  ;  and  of  the  most  remdi  fcahle  e rents  daring 
the  same  period;  (being  a  continuation  of  the  table  published  by  the  late  Wm.  Pen- 
nington, Esq.  in  1802;  J  inscribed  with  great  respect  to  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  Al- 
dermen, and  Burgesses,  of  the  said  Burgh,  by  John  Taylor. 


1803  Thomas  Hurd 

1804  William  Pennington 

1805  Joseph  Swainson 

1806  Thomas  Harrison 

1807  Smith  Wilson 

1808  John  Suart 

1809  Jonathan  Hodgson 

1810  John  Pearson 

1811  Henry  Biadshaw 

1812  Thomas  Dobson 

1813  William  Berry 

1814  Thomas  Holme  Maude 

1815  Thomas  Atkinson 

1816  Thomas  Harrison 

1817  Smith  Wilson 

1818  Jonathan  Hodgson 

1819  John  Pearson 

1820  Joseph  Braithwaite 

1821  John  Harrison 


The  New  Biggin  taken  down.1  A  Corps  of  Vo- 
lunteers, consisting  of  1100  men,  raised  in  the 
Kendal  and  Lonsdale  wards. 

1804  Butcher  shambles  opened  into  Market  place. 

1806  Rev.  Matw  Murfitt,  M.  A.  inducted  vicar.— 
Methodist  chapel  bottm  of  Stricklandgate  built. 

1809  Dreadful  Thunderstorm,  26th  July,  which 
continued  from  10  in  the  morning  till  6  in  the 
evening,  accompanied  with  incessant  torrents 
of  rain  and  awful  darkness. 

1810  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  instituted. 

1811  The  population  amounted  to  S750. — The 
Kendal  Chronicle2  first  published  June  29th. — 
The  Ladies'  Sick- visiting  society  begun. 

1813  The  green  coat  school  endowed  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Sleddall. 

1814  A  hard  frost  from  Christmas-day  till  the 
beginning  of  March.  It  penetrated  upwards  of 
18  inches  in  the  church-yard.  A 


reat  morta- 
lity amongst  old  people  during  the  frost. — A 
grand  procession  and  illumination,  May  17,  in  celebration  of  a  general  peace. 
The  potato  market  removed  from  Market  Place  into  Stramongate,  to  make 
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room  for  the  oat  market,  which  was  removed  from  the  front  of  the  Globe  inn 
into  the  centre  of  the  Market  Place.  The  Market  House  was  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  wheat; 

1815  The  Rev.  John  Hudson,  M.  A.  inducted  Vicar. 

1816  The  Quaker's  meeting-house  rebuilt. 

1817  The  inhabitants  numbered  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Thornborrow.  In  Kendal 
and  Kirkland  9800. — Two  treble  bells  added  to  the  peal  of  8. — The  Kendal 
natural-history  society  established. — On  Sunday  morning,  Nov.  9,  the  shock 
of  an  earthquake  was  very  sensibly  felt.  A  noise  at  the  same  time  issued 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  not  unlike  distant  thunder. 

1818  Fletcher  Raincock,  Esq.  elected  recorder. — The  vagrant  office  established. — 
Mill-bridge  rebuilt  — Kent-lane  widened. — The  National  school  built  by 
subscription,  and  munificently  endowed  by  Matthew  Piper,  Esq.  of  White- 
haven.— Another  newspaper,  called  the  Westmorland  Gazette,  published. 

1810  The  canal  warehouses,  basin,  and  wharfs  finished. — The  canal  opened  from 
Tewit- field  to  Kendal,  on  June  18th,  by  one  of  the  most  splendid  proces- 
sions ever  witnessed  in  the  north  of  England. — A  large  range  of  houses  in 
Wildman  street  built. — The  office  of  Corn  Inspector  removed  from  Burton 
to  Kendal,  7  th  Dec. 

1820  King  George  IV.  proclaimed  in  Kendal,  Feb.  17.  On  this  occasion  every 
poor  inhabitant  of  the  age  of  70  years  and  upwards,  had  half  a  crown  a  piece 
given  by  the  Corporation. — Coroline  street,  Union  street,  Cross  street,  and 
Strickland  place  formed  and  principally  built. — Kendal  races  commenced. — 
Another  news-room  opened :  the  former  one  was  opened  in  1779. 

1821  Boundaries  ridden,  April  3,  and  marked  out  by  mere-stones  on  the  new  in- 
closures  on  Hay  Fell. — The  coronation  of  King  George  IV  celebrated  here, 
July  19th. — Provisions  very  reasonable:  oatmeal  2s.  &  stone  ;  flour  3s. — 
The  building  of  a  range  of  houses  between  Stock-bridge  and  Thorny-hills 
commenced. — The  population  of  Kendal  and  Kirkland,  10,362.3 — A  regi- 
ment of  yeomanry  calvalry  raised  in  this  county  :  Kendal  raised  one  troop. 

ADDENDA. 

The  following  events, which  appear  in  Mr.  Pennington's  Table,  are  either  totally  omitted 
in  Wharton's,  or  imperfectly  described. 

1592  The  Town  Hall  built. — The  free-school  (first  endowed  by  Adam  Pen- 
nington, of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  1525,)  built  by  subscription.  1670 

Thomas  Sandes  founded  the  Hospital  in  Highgate ;  containing  dwellings  for  8 
poor  widows,  with  an  allowance  of  4  marks  a  year.    He  also  founded  the  Library 

and  the  School  for  poor  children.  1696  The  Mayor,  two  Aldermen,  and 

one  Burgess,  having  refused  to  sign  the  association  at  the  midsummer  sessions, 
according  to  a  late  Act  of  Parliament,  were  discharged  from  their  offices,  and 

Robert  Kiiner  was  elected  Mayor  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  1714  The 

blue-coat  school  begun  by  subscription. 

The  following  events  are  not  recorded  in  Pennington's  Table. 

1749  A  small  magazine,  called  the  ec  Agreeable  Miscellany,"  was  published  in 
this  town.  It  contained  16  pages,  price  Id.  and  was  continued  once  a  fortnight. 
 1762  The  Book-club  begun ;  and,  in  1794,  the  Subscription  library,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  has  flourished  greatly  ever  since.  1769  Oat  meal  first  sold  by  the 

stone  in  Kendal  market. — — 1782  Lowther  street  was  built.  1787  The  shock 

of  an  earthquake  in  August.  1788  The  two  banks  opened  Jan.  1.  1789 

The  blue-coat  girls  school  commenced.  1791  Bull-baiting  suppressed  in  Ken- 
dal. 1795  The  museum  opened  by  Mr.  Todhunter.  1798  Thirty  persons 

were  interred  this  year  in  Kendal  church,  whose  united  ages  amounted  to  2520 
years,  averaging  84  years  each.  Betwixt  1800  and  the  death  of  Vicar  Robin- 
son, the  main  timber  of  the  church  underwent  a  thorough  repair,  and  divine  ser- 
vice was  suspended  several  weeks. 

NOTES. 

Note  1. — The  New  Biggin  (a  local  terra  for  new  building)  stood  near  the  middle  of  the 
street  from  the  north  corner  of  the  bottom  of  Hallow  Lane  near  Stricklandgate,  in  what  was 
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called  the  Butcher's  row,  (now  Highgate.)  It  was  30  yards  long,  and  between  9  and  10 
^ards  wide.  There  was  a  road  on  each  side  of  it ;  but  that  on  the  east  side  was  the  widest, 
and  the  common  carriage  road.  It  is  said  there  are  some  ancient  records  of  its  being  300 
years  old  at  the  lime  it  was  taken  down  ;  which  is  a  proof  that  Kendal  is  no  modern  town, 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  new  building  being  erected  in  the  centre  of  it  about  the  year 
1500,  bearing  the  name  of  a  new  building.  It  was  built  mostly  of  wood,  and  contained  29 
beams — joists  not  being  used  in  that  day.  It  chiefly  consisted  of  shops,  with  some  small 
dwellings  on  the  west  side.  An  end  and  a  side  were  galleried,  and  probably  it  had  once  a 
gallery  all  round.  The  beams  before  noticed,  projected  on  each  side  beyond  the  basement 
stojy.aud  supported  the  gallery.  One  large  room,  called  the  Cordwainer's  Hall,  belonged  to 
the  Cordwainer's  Company,  which  was  the  last  incorporated  Company  of  Tradesmen  in  the 
town;  It  was  broken  a  few  years  before  the  demolition  of  the  building  in  question,  bv  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Moser,  the  company  not  being  able  to  produce  a  charter  to  enforce  the  usual 
fine  of  10/.  or  12/.  upon  these  masters  who  commenced  business  within  the  Burgh,  not  being 
a  freeman  of  the  same.-  ■■  The  present  Earl  of  Lonsdale  and  Lady  Andover,  who  were 
proprietors  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  new  Biggin,  made  a  present  of  their  respective  interests 
in  the  same,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  late  Earl,  to  the  Corporation,  for  the  purpose 
of  its  being  removed,  and  the  ground  laid  open  to  the  street. 

Note  2  — Kendal  was  one  ot  the  first  provincial  towns  which  printed  a  newspaper,  having 
published  one  before  the  rebellion  in  1745,  called  the  Kendal  Courant. 

Note  3. — In  the  above  statements  of  population,  Scalthwaiterigg  and  Nether  Graveship 
are  not  included,  though  they  join  the  town,  and  certainly  form  a  part  of  it.  With  these 
townships,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  93,  the  total  population  of  Kendal  will  be  10,455. 
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Dear  Tom, 

Though  I  have  borne  ample  testimony 
to  the  simple  and  engaging  manners  of 
the  Lake  residents,  I  must  confess  there 
is  a  little  Vandalism  among  them.  They 
do  not  feel  that  generous  love  and  vene- 
ration for  the  glorious  remains  of  other 
years,  which  ought  to  warm  the  breast 
of  every  Englishman.  My  uncle  was 
indignant  at  the  inattention  paid  to  the 
scattered  ruins  of  Penrith  Castle.  "The 
Turks/'  he  observed,  "  could  only  have 
turned  the  ruined  habitations  of  the 
Christian  nobles  into  cattle  sheds  and 
pig-styes  !"  We  sat  ourselves  down  on 
the  edge  of  the  moat,  where  the  disgust- 
ing inroads  of  modern  improvements 
would  least  obtrude  themselves  on  our 
view,  to  contemplate  the  ruined  strength 
and  fallen  grandeur  of  our  ancestors. 
We  were  scarcely  seated  when  an  elder- 
ly gentleman,  on  whose  countenance 
a  cheerful  good  nature  was  visibly  im- 
pressed, approached  us.  My  uncle  in- 
vited him  to  take  a  seat  on  our  green 
sofa,  with  which  invitation  he  smilingly 
complied. 

My  uncle,  whose  ideas  were  at  least 
two  centuries  old,  opened  the  conversa- 
tion by  an  allusion  to  those  times  when 
our  old  northern  castles  shone  in  all 
their  splendour ;  and  their  inhabitants 


possessed  their  original  power.  "  How 
much  of  their  outward  dignity  have  the 
higher  classes  lost,"  observed  my  uncle, 
"  since  literature  and  commerce  have 
shed  their  genial  influence  on  our  fa- 
voured isle."  "  Yes,"  replied  the  stran- 
ger ;  "  and  how  much  have  the  lower 
classes  been  elevated  since  that  period. 
The  ranks  of  society  are  less  distinct ; 
and  the  system  of  equality  is  perhaps  as 
nearly  realized,  as  the  well  being  of  so- 
ciety could  admit."  "In  some  respects, 
it  may  be  so,"  said  my  father ;  "  but  I 
think  that  we  might  yet  dispense  with 
some  of  that  pride  which  separates  man 
from  his  brother  man." 

"  If  one  may  believe  report,"  said  my 
sister,  "  there  was  more  love  in  former 
times  than  there  is  now.  People  were 
kinder  then ;  men  were  more  faithful  ; 
and  unions  in  general  more  happy  than 
they  are  at  present."  "  I  can  tell  you 
a  story  on  that  subject,"  replied  the 
stranger,  ?'  which  will  be  interesting  to 
the  young  people,  and  I  hope  no  way 
disagreeable  to  old  ones.  For  I  count 
the  person  who  cannot  sympathize  in  a 
love  story,  to  be  unfit  for  any  social 
duty,  and  calculated  for  nothing  but  the 
cloister  or  the  cell  "  "  By  all  means," 
exclaimed  my  sister,  "  let  us  hear  it. 
If  there  be  anything  about  the  firm 
faith  of  a  female  heart,  it  will  be  pleas- 
ing." "If  there  be  anything,"  said 
my  uncle,  "about  the  manners  of  our 
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ancestors,  it  will  be  instructive."  "If 
tLere  be  anything/'  said  my  father,  "a- 
bout  the  villainy  of  man  in  it,  it  must 
be  true."  f  There  will  be  something 
about  all  these,"  replied  the  stranger. 

MUNC ASTER  HALL. 

It  was  customary  in  the  times  to 
which  I  allude,  said  our  garrulous  ac- 
quaintance, for  the  owners  of  these  old 
halls  and  castles  to  retain  each  a  jester 
in  his  mansion,  called  by  the  common 
people,  a  fool.  According  to  custom, 
Sir  Alan  Pennington  had  a  jester, 
whose  name  was  Thomas  Skelton,  but 
whose  common  appellation  was  Turn 
Fool  of  Muncaster.  But  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  him  in  the  course  of 
my  story  ;  as  he  performed  a  tragical 
part  in  it — rather  too  much  so,  to  be  e- 
numerated  among  the  drolleries  of  a 
common  jester.  I  will  however  give 
you  the  tale,  as  I  have  often  heard  the 
parson  repeat  it  to  an  old  maiden  aunt 
of  mine  with  whom  1  was  brought  up  ; 
and  who  never  heard  it  without  a  copi- 
ous flow  of  tears. 

The  morning  was  most  delightful, 
(this  was  the  parson's  uniform  way  of 
introducing  the  story,)  when  the  level 
beams  of  the  sun  first  gleamed  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  Devoke  Water,  and 
informed  the  joyous  villagers  that  it 
was  the  First  of  May.  The  wooden 
clogs  were  stripped  from  the  feet  of  the 
blooming  damsels,  and  the  leathern 
shoes  which  had  been  carefully  preserv- 
ed from  the  preceding  year,  and  many 
of  which  had  adorned  the  feet  of  their 
mothers  and  grandmothers,  were  taken 
out  of  the  paper  which  enveloped  them. 
The  oil  with  which  they  had  been  rub- 
bed twelve  months  before,  was  polished 
by  the  warm  hand  to  a  fine  gloss.  Every 
garden  was  robbed  of  its  bloom  to  form 
garlands  and  chaplets  in  order  to  beau- 
tify what  could  not  be  beautified  ;  

for  what — the  parson  would  say,  look- 
ing languishingly  at  my  aunt — could 
add  beauty  to  a  Cumberland  maiden  ? 

The  Maypole  was  reared  in  a  delight- 
ful meadow  on  the  banks  of  Devoke 
Water ;  and  the  maidens  blooming  in 
beauty,  and  the  youths  bounding  in 
health,  repaired  thither  from  the  sur- 
rounding cottages.  As  the  festive 
dance  commenced,  the  soul  of  innocent 
gaiety  began  to  expand.  The  festoons 
of  flowers,  waving  from  the  maypole, 
and  the  garlands  of  the  damsels,  all 


gently  agitated  by  a  slight  breeze,  gave 
a  gracefulness  to  the  scene  Avhich  no 
language  can  describe.  It  seemed  ajs  if 
the  exhilerating  breath  of  spring  gave 
elasticity  to  the  youthful  limb,  and  a 
higher  zest  to  the  spirits  ;  as  the  lively 
music  gave  motion  to  the  nimble  feet  of 
the  light-footed  dancers. 

At  the  first  pause  in  the  dance,  every 
eye   was    attracted    towards  a  most 
heavenly  maiden,  attired  in  the  simple 
garb  of  a  Cumberland  shepherdess.  She 
came  tripping  along  the  meadow  in  the 
full  glow  of  her  beauty,  and  with  a 
smile  joined  the  maiden  circle.  Every 
tongue  was  enquiring  *  Who.  is  she  ?' — 
and  every  eye  was  eager  to  obtain  a 
glance  of  her  charms.     Several  of  the 
most  respectable  shepherds  offered  to 
lead  her  to  the  dance,  but  she  modestly 
refused.      Among  the  rest,  Wild  Will 
of  Whitbeck,  as  he  was  generally  call- 
ed, urged  her  to  favour  him  with  her 
hand.     "  I  only  came,"  said  she,  "  to 
be  a  spectator  of  these  innocent  gaieties ; 
and  should  I  share  in  them,  I  should 
wish  to  procure  a  more  modest  partner." 
"  A  modest  partner  /"  exclaimed  Will, 
yan  et  darn  t  luik  at  ya  :  yan  etle  stand 
eaten  his  thooms,  and  just  whisperen  la 
doon,  '  will  ya  dance  ?'    A  poor  feckless 
thing  et  darn't  lait  a  sweetheart  withoot 
its  minny  ga  wi'  it."    "  You  will  please 
to  leave  me,  shepherd,"   replied  the 
maid,  "  and  carry  your  raillery  to  other 
ears  where  it  may  be  more  agreeable." 
"  Fll  hev  a  kiss  furst,"  said  Will,  "for 
that  canny  feace  and  filed  tongue  he%  quite 
laid  ma  'iih  hrears."      "  Forbear  your 
rudeness  for  God's  sake,"  cried  the  dam- 
sel ;  ' '  or  you  may  repent  it."    "  By  all 
the  powers  of  love  and  beauty,"  exclaim- 
ed the  carpenter's  son,  stepping  up  at 
that  moment,  "  unless  he  stands  off  he 
shall  repent  it.    Will  you  take  a  dance 
with  me,  fair  maiden  ?"    She  willingly- 
complied.     But  the  elder  and  more  ex- 
perienced part  of  the  company  said  they 
observed  a  glance  pass  between  them, 
which  said  they  had  met  before.  This 
renewed  the  enquiry  who  the  damsel 
might  be,  but  in  vain.    Will  retired  in 
a  gloomy  rage,  swearing  that  he  would 
discover  who  the  girl  was,  and  have  re- 
venge on  the  carpenter,  if  it  cost  him 
his  life. 

The  lovers  heard  not  his  threats,  but 
repaired  to  the  maypole  ;   and  as  they 
danced  round  it,  sung  the  following 
'  roundelay. 
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ROUND  ABOUT  THE  MAYPOLE. 

What  aremonarchs'  courts,  my  dear  ? 

Can  their  splendour  yield  them  bliss  ? 
Can  the  thrones  and  crowns  of  kings, 

Yield  a  joy  so  sweet  as  this  ? 

Dancing  round  the  maypole  ! 

Here,  no  care  or  pain,  my  dear, 

Can  into  our  bosoms  steal  ; 
Heaven  itself  can  scarce  surpass 

Pleasures  such  as  these  we  feel, 

Dancing  round  the  maypole  ! 

Now,  returning  spring,  my  dear, 
Wakes  the  birds  on  every  spray — 

We,  whose  hearts  aye  formed  for  love, 
Sure  may  be  as  blithe  as  they 

Dancing  round  the  maypole  ! 

Hark  the  song  of  love,  my  dear, 
Every  heart  and  tongue  employ  ; 

And  shall  we,  less  fond  than  they, 
Mix  not  in  the  general  joy, 

Dancing  round  the  maypole  ! 

Let  our  glowing  hearts,  my  dear, 
Revel  in  the  burning  bliss  ; — 

Speak  our  feelings  through  our  eyes, 
And  seal  our  union  with  a  kiss, 

Dancing  round  the  maypole  ! 

Various  were  the  conjectures  respect- 
ing the  unknown  shepherdess  ;  though 
all  the  country  maids  agreed  that  she 
was  not  what  she  seemed.  "  Be  wha 
she  will,"  said  Wild  Will  of  Whitbeck, 
"  I'll  hunt  it  oot."  ce  She's  niver  ivorth 
it,"  observed  a  girl  who  probably 
thought  Will  might  employ  his  time 
better.  But  Wrill  was  not  to  be  driven 
from  his  purpose.  And  some  of  those 
who  had  been  refused  by  the  fair  un- 
known, urged  Will  to  make  his  promise 
good.  Therefore  when  the  evening 
drew  on,  and  the  young  people  began 
to  pair  off  towards  home,  Will  and  two 
of  his  companions  who  were  not  more 
agreeably  occupied,  followed  Richard, 
the  carpenter's  son,  and  his  lovely  part- 
ner, towards  home.  But  little  did  they 
expect  to  see  her  sheltered  in  Muncaster 
Hall.  As  the  lovers  stood  exchanging 
vows  of  eternal  constancy  at  the  garden 
gate,  their  pursuers  heard  enough  to  in- 
form them  that  the  maid  was  Helwise, 
daughter  of  Sir  Alan  Pennington ;  and 
to  convince  them  that  their  faith  was 
mutually  plighted. 

t(  Noo,"  said  Will,  <(  I  hey  him  o'th 


hip.  For  Sir  Ferdinand  Hoddleston  of 
M ilium  Castle  wants  et  iced  that  leddy, 
anrif  I  yance  let  him  Una  et  this  silly 
car jtenter  follows  her,  he'll  meak  an  ex- 
ample on  him. 

When  Will  informed  the  neighbours, 
next  Sunday,  of  his  discovery,  they 
were  struck  with  astonishment  at  the 
handsome  young  carpenter's  audacity, 
as  they  termed  it.  The  young  women 
hoped  and  trusted  that  Sir  Alan  would 
never  know ;  for  it  would  be  a  pity  that 
so  nice  a  young  man  should  be  hanged 
— as  he  was  sure  to  be,  if  Sir  Alan  knew 
that  he  courted  his  daughter.  At  the 
same  time  they  thought  he  might  have 
been  content  with  one  of  the  shepherd 
girls  ;  yet  it  was  hard  he  should  be 
hanged  for  Love.  He  deserved  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  country,  the  young  men 
observed.  The  maidens  thought  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  send  him  away ;  but 
they  might  >put  him  in  a  nunnery  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

Wild  Will  of  Whitbeck  gave  no  opi- 
nion on  the  subject — his  plans  were 
deeper.  He  knew  Sir  Ferdinand  and 
his  temper  well.  He  had  often  attend- 
ed him  in  his  sporting  excursions ;  and 
owing  to  his  neverfailing  flow  of  rustic 
wit,  could  any  time  find  admittance  at 
Milium  Castle,  where  his  drolleries 
would  beguile  Sir  Ferdinand  of  a  me- 
lancholy hour.  Will  therefore  adopted 
this  plan  to  make  Sir  Ferdinand  the  a- 
venger  of  the  insult  he  had  received 
from  the  Carpenter,  and  the  repulse  he 
had  met  with  from  the  lovely  Helwise. 

"  We  hed  fine  spooart  o'th  first  o' 
May"  said  Will  ;  "  hut  I  gat  cruel  ill 
vext."  "  What  happened  to  vex  thee  ?" 
enquired  Sir  Ferdinand.  "  Wya,  ye 
see,"  said  Will,  "  Sir  Alan  s  daughter 
donned  herscll  like  a  cowitry  hoody,  an 
thought  et  neabody  could  a  kent  her,  but 
I  herd  her  iveel  eneugh."  "And  did 
that  vex  thee  ?"  replied  Sir  Ferdinand. 
ee  Nea,"  said  Will,  "  but  I  war  vext 
when  she  wodent  donee  wi  ma  ;  and  went 
an  donced  wi  Dick  Carpenter."  "  Art 
thou  certain  that  she  did  dance  with 
Dick?"  enquired  Sir  Ferdinand.  "I 
sa  her,"  replied  Will ;  (( an  mear  oor  an 
that,  I  followed  em  heam.  and  sa  em  give 
yan  another  a  kiss.  When  she  put  her 
arms  roond  his  neck,  I  war  stftrk  wood. 
What  war  Dick  better  ner  me  ?" 

The  train  was  now  laid.  Will  had 
roused  Sir  Ferdinand's  vengeance,  with- 
out giving  the  least  hint  that  he  sus- 
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pected  such  a  thing.  "  Shall  I/'  ex- 
claimed Sir  Ferdinand,  as  soon  as 
Will  had  retired,  "  Shall  I  be  made  a 
fool  of  by  a  poor  Carpenter's  son  ?  Shall 
such  a  wretch  as  that  presume  to  be  my 
rival  in  the  affections  of  the  loveliest 
maid  in  Cumberland  ?  Curse  the  idea. 
He  shall  be  taught  to  know  his  duty 

better.  No,  I  scorn  to  apply  to  Sir 

Alan.    I  will  be  my  own  avenger.  

Were  he  removed  I  should  be  at  peace. 
— That  will  do. — He  dies."  Once  re- 
solved, Sir  Ferdinand  felt  no  rest  till 
Ids  scheme  was  accomplished.  The 
morning  had  scarcely  dawned  till  he 
mounted  and  rode  for  Muncaster  Hall. 
Few  of  the  family  were  stirring  when 
Sir  Ferdinand  arrived.  Tom  Fool  how- 
ever was  up,  and  hastened  to  meet  the 
knight,  who  had  often  expressed  him- 
self pleased  with  Tom's  rustic  wit. 
"Good  morning,  Tom,"  said,Sir  Ferdi- 
nand, "what  makes  you  laugh  so  this 
morning,  Tom  ?"  "  Lord  Lucy's  foot- 
man," replied  Tom,  "put  a  trick  on  me 
the  last  time  he  was  here ;  and  I  have 
been  paying  him  back  what  I  owed 
him,  for  I  would  be  in  no  man's  debt." 
"How  hast  thou  managed  thy  revenge?" 
returned  Sir  Ferdinand.  "  He  asked 
me,"  said  Tom,  "  if  the  river  was  pass- 
able ;  and  I  told  him  it  was,  for  nine  of 
our  family  had  just  gone  over. — They 
were  nine  geese,"  whispered  Tom  ;  "but 
1  did  not  tell  him  that. — The  fool  set 
into  the  river,  and  would  have  been 
drowned,  I  believe,  if  I  had  not  helped 
him  out." 

"  If  thou'lt  revenge  me  of  a  scoundrel 
who  lives  here,"  said  Ferdinand,  "I'll 
make  a  man  of  thee."  "  You'll  do  what 
Sir  Alan  could  never  d« 
Tom  with  a  laugh 
pray  ?"  "  'Tis  the  Carpenter,"  replied 
the  knight.  "  I  owe  him  a  grudge  too," 
said  Tom ;  "for  I  put  those  three  shil- 
lings which  you  gave  n;e  into  a  hole, 
and  I  found  them  weezend,  every  time 
I  went  to  look  at  them  ;  and  now  they 
are  only  three  silver  pennies.  I  have 
just  found  it  out  that  Dick  has  weezend 
them."  "  Then  kill  him,  Tom,  with 
his  own  axe,  when  he  is  asleep  some- 
time ;  and  I'lJ  see  that  thou  takest  no 
harm  for  it,"  replied  Sir  Ferdinand. 
f  He  deserves  it,  and  I'll  do  it,"  said 
Torn.  "  There's  three  crowns  for  thee," 
said  Sir  Ferdinand,  "and  he'll  not  wee- 
zen  them,  if  thou  follow  my  advice." 
Tom  wanted  no  farther  inducement. 


to  tnen,  replied 
But  who  is  it 


His  own  injuries,  and  the  hopes  of  re- 
ward from  Sir  Ferdinand  soon  influenc- 
ed him.  And  the  next  day  while  the 
unsuspecting  carpenter  was  taking  his 
after-dinner  nap  ;  and  dreaming  probab- 
ly of  the  incomparable  beauties  of  his 
adorable  H  el  wise,  Tom  entered  the 
shed,  and  with  one  blow  of  the  axe  se- 
vered the  Carpenter's  head  from  his  bo- 
dy. "  There,"  said  Tom  to  the  ser- 
vants, "  I  have  hid  Dick's  head  under 
a  heap  of  shavings ;  and  he  will  not 
find  that  so  easily,  when  he  awakes,  as 
he  did  my  shillings." 

Sir  Ferdinand  was  grievously  disap- 
pointed in  his  scheme  ;  for  the  lovely 
Helwise  had  buried  her  heart  in  the 
same  grave  that  held  the  remains  of  her 
sleeping  lover.  It  was  in  vain  that  Sir 
Ferdinand  urged  the  tenderness  and  sin- 
cerity of  his  passion.  She  was  deaf  to 
his  entreaties.  Her  heart  was  cold, 
and  no  human  power  could  warm  it. 
The  noisy  mirth  of  the  hall,  she  could 
hear  unmoved — the  mazy  intracacies  of 
the  festive  dance  could  not  reanimate 
her — the  glowing  beauties  of  the  sum- 
mer landscape  were  gloomy  and  dull  as 
December.  She  resolved  to  seclude 
herself  from  the  giddy  world,  and  brood 
over  her  own  sorrows  in  a  nunnery. 
She  therefore  retired  to  the  Benedictine 
Convent  of  Maiden  Castle— the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  visible  behind  the  higher 
end  of  Soulby  Fell ;  where  she  passed 
her  few  remaining  days  in  piety  and  si- 
lent solitude. 

The  conscience  of  Sir  Ferdinand  left 
him  no  repose ;  and,  to  stifle  recollec- 
tions which  became  continually  more  in- 
supportable, he  joined  the  army,  and 
scon  after  fell  in  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
Field,  fighting  against  the  Earl  of 
Richmond. 

He  left  a  very  handsome  estate  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kirksancton,  to  St. 
Mary's  Abbey  of  Furness,  to  purchase 
masses  for  the  repose  of  his  own  soul 
and  the  soul  of  the  young  Carpenter. 


November,  1821.— iVo.  XXIII.—  Vol.  II. 


"  It  is  a  sorry  tale,  said  my  sister." 
"  Yes,"  said  my  "father,  "and  no  doubt 
well  a  dapted  to  the  feelings  of  your  mai- 
den aunt."  "  I  know  not  the  reason," 
said  our  informant,  "but  I  have  often 
observed  that  old  maids  are  fonder  of 
hearing  love  tales  than  young  ones." 
"  The  reason  is  this,"  said  my  uncle, 
young  maidens  imagine  they  have  a 
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right  to  be  actors  in  the  comedy  of  love, 
rather  than  mere  auditors ;  while  the 
old  ones  are  content  to  listen  to  descrip- 
tions of  what  they  are  sure  they  must 
never  be."  "  Is  this  true  ?"  said  my 
father,  addressing  my  sister.  "  I  am 
sure  for  my  own  part,"  replied  she,  "  I 
should  never  wish  to  be  an  actor  in  such 
a  scene  as  has  just  been  described. 
And,"  continued  she,  with  more  empha- 
sis, "  I  believe  that  young  maids  think 
less  about  love  and  marriage  than  you 
suppose."  "  They  several  of  them  get 
married,  however,"  replied  my  uncle, 
with  a  smile.  "  Only  one  here  and 
there,"  observed  my  father  sarcasti- 
cally. 

A  something  flitted  over  my  sister's 
cheek,  as  if  she  felt  for  the  honour  of 
her  sex ;  but  it  instantly  vanished  on 
recollecting  that  it  was  her  father  to 
whom  she  had  to  reply.  It  was  gone. 
The  passing  cloud  had  vanished  from 
her  brow  ;  and  all  was  calm  and  serene 
again.  She  turned  up  her  soft  blue 
eyes  to  my  father,  leaned  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  and  smiling  her  sweetest 
smile,  she  said,  "  Those  maids  who  ei- 
ther marry  or  look  for  it,  have  not  such 
fathers  as' I  have,  to  engross  their  affec- 
tions, and  fill  up  every  vacancy  in  their 

hearts."  Half  a  tear  glistened  in 

my  father's  eye  ;  but  it  was  the  tear  of 
joy.  He  evidently  felt  himself  a  father  ; 
and  knew  that  he  was  not  alone  in  the 
world. 

We  left  the  neglected  remains  of  Pen- 
rith Castle,  and  ascended  to  the  Bea- 
con, along  a  very  agreeable  carriage 
road,  which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
has  cut  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

And  Oh  !  what  a  prospect  opened  on 
us  !    I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  its  beauty 

though  I  may  of  its  materials.  

Deep  below  our  feet  lay  the  town  of 
Penrith. — To  the  east,  the  bleak  Cross 
Fell,  part  of  the  back-bone  of  England. 
— To  the  south, 

"  Stanemoie's  wintry  waste." 

-—Brougham  Hall  a  little  below  us, 
shot  up  its  neat  white  battlements  from 
a  shelter  of  waving  wood. — The  gloomy 
ruins  of  Brougr, iva  (Ca« -.tie  frowning  in 
ridicule  of  the  feeble  hand  of  time, 
which  proves  unable  to 

"  Bow  them  with  its  weight." 

In  the  extreme  distance,  and  mingling 
with  the  sky,  was  the  summit  of  Ingle- 


borough,  in  Yorkshire.  Following 

round  by  the  west,  Lowther  Castle  shot 
up  its  beautiful  turrets. — Then  comes 
Ulswater  with  its  numerous  bays  and 
creeks;  and  at  its  foot  the  beautiful  Dun- 
mallard.  (Thehill  mentioned  in  the  con- 
clusion of  ray  last  letter,  but  which  I 
forgot  to  name.) — Clustered  one  against 
another,  we  saw  the  hills  of  Swarthfell, 
Highstreet,  Helvellyn,  Catsby,  Saddle- 
back, Skiddaw,  and  a  number  of  other 
hills,  whose  names  neither  i  nor  my 
sister  can  recollect. — To  the  north,  we 
saw  Carrick,  Griffell,  and  the  Cheviot 
hills  in  Scotland,  like  a  dim  mkt, 
breaking  on  the  horizon. — A  blue  speck 
on  the  ground,  we  were  told,  was  the 
smoke  of  Carlisle.  In  a  clear  morning, 
with  a  good  glass,  I  suppose  the  towers 
may  be  distinctly  seen ;  but  we  were 
obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  the  smoke. 

Having  satiated  ourselves  with  this 
delightful  prospect,  we  descended  to  the 
church  yard,  to  see  the  giant's  grave 
and  the  giant's  thumb.  Here  it  was 
our  misfortune  to  meet  with  an  antiqua- 
rian from  Kendal,  but  whose  name  I 
could  not  learn.  "  This  is  a  melancholy 
circumstance,"  observed  my  sister ;  "we 
are  now  to  be  poisoned  with  antiquari- 
an dust  and  rust,  and  then  buried  in 
the  giant's  grave  !" 

The  Giant's  grave  consists  of  two 
very  tall  pillars  of  red  freestone,  with 
two  rows  of  semicircular  flat  stones 
between  them  ;  all  of  which  have  some- 
time been  carved.  "  These  stones," 

said  our  Kendal  Oldbuck,  "are  report- 
ed to  have  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  a  knight  errant,  named  Sir  Ewan 
Ctesavius,  who  made  dreadful  havock 
among  the  wild  boars  in  Inglewood  fo- 
rest, in  this  neighbourhood.  This  fo- 
rest," added  he,  "  was  the  retreat  of 
the  renowned  outlaws,  Adam  Bell, 
Clim  o'  the  Clough,  and  William  of 
Cloudeslie.  I  have,"  continued  he, 
u  a  most  invaluable  ballad  upon  these 
men,  consisting  of  about  fourscore  ver- 
ses, four  lines  to  a  verse,  and  fourteen 
syllables  to  a  line.  This,  if  you  will 
sit  down,  I  will  just  repeat,  by  way  of 
introducing  some  account  of  these  mer- 
ry archers."  "  Pray,"  said  my  sister, 
who  trembled  at  the  idea  of  listening  to 
a  ballad  of  not  less  than  four  thousand 
syllables;  "Pray,  what  reason  have 
you  antiquarians  to  think  that  Sir  Ewan 
was  buried  here  ?" — "  The  song,"  he 
continued,  taking  no  notice,  "  begins 
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*  Merry  it  was  in  the  green  fore'st  '  " 

"  You  have  forgot  to  tell  us  what  yon 
stone  is  with  the  hole  through,"  inter- 
rupted my  sister,  still  anxious  to  prevent 
this  dreadful  ballad.  "  It  is  called  the 
Giant's  thumb,"  he  replied. 

"  Merry  it  was  in  the  green  fore'st,  a- 
mang  the  " 

"  Oh  !  do  you  think  this  has  been 
meant  for  a  cross?"  said  my  sister, 
pointing  at  one  of  the  pillars.  "  Per- 
haps," said  the  antiquary,  "  it  may. 

' —  among  the  leves  green, 

Where  men  hunt  '  " 

"  I  will  go,"  said  my  sister,  patting 
my  uncle  on  the  elbow.,  "  and  bespeak 
beds  at  the  inn  !"  And  away  she  skipped 
towards  the  gate ;  and  I  felt  a  wish  to 
follow  her.  "  There,"  said  she,  taking 
my  arm,  "let  us  try  if  we  can  find  no- 
thing to  amuse  us  while  the  antiquarian 
repeats  his  eighty  verses."  We  return- 
ed first  to  the  inn  to  order  dinner ;  be- 
ing confident  that  we  should  not  leave 
town  before  noon. 

After  surveying  the  town,  we  return- 
ed to  the  churchyard,  where  the  anti- 
quarian was  endeavouring  to  prove  that 
King  Arthur's  bones  were  discovered  in 
consequence  of  an  old  song.  They  how- 
ever broke  up  the  conference  on  our  ar- 
rival ;  and  we  repaired  to  dinner. 

As  soon  as  we  had  dined,  we  took  a 
chaise  for  Haws  Water,  intending  to 
cross  the  hills  into  Kentmere  that  night. 
The  first  object  that  arrested  our  pro- 
gress, was  Arthur's  Round  Table,  near 
Eamont  Bridge.  "  This,"  said  my  fa- 
ther, "is  a  cockpit,  without  doubt." 
"  It  has  been  an  area  for  jousts  and 
tournaments/'  replied  my  uncle,  "  you 
may  see  as  clear  as  noon.  Do  you  not 
see,"  continued  he  warmly,  "  here  is  a 
circular  area,  with  a  dry  ditch  round  it, 
for  the  spectators,  with  an  entrance  at 
each  end  for  the  knights  on  horseback  ? 
I  almost  fancy  I  can  see  these  banks  co- 
vered with  the  anxious  crowd — King 
Arthur,  and  his  courtiers,  and  ladies 
sitting  on  the  side  of  yon  hill — the 
knights,  with  their  lances  poised,  enter- 
ing on  each  side  of  the  ring,  with  all 
the  ardour  of  youthful  valour — and- — " 
"  I  can  see  nothing,"  said  my  father, 
"  but  some  short  grass,  and  an  old  grey 
horse  pasturing  among  it." 

"  You  have  nothing  to  do,"  said  my 


sister,  "  but  to  place  a  knight  on  the 
the  back  of  the  old  horse  here :  and 
then  double  them,  and  we  can  imagine 
a  joust  immediately."  "  AVe  have  no- 
thing to  do,"  replied  my  uncle  warmly, 
"but  to  let  our  fancy  range  back  to 
those  days  of  British  valour,  when  la- 
dies admired  a  youth  for  his  heroism, 
as  she  would  now  do  for  his  dandyism 
— when  a  lover  would  pay  his  suit  in  a 
coat  of  mail,  with  as  much  pliability  in 
him  as  a  tight  laced  Preston  dandy." 
"  Well,  well,"  said  my  sister,  "  though 
I  confess  I  should  not  much  approve 
of  a  lover  dressed  in  steel  armour,  it 
might  be  all  very  love-inspiring  in  the 
days  of  King  Arthur ;  but  we  can  talk 
more  about  this  as  we  travel  towards 
IJaws-watcr." 

We  had  however  more  antiquities  to 
visit;  and  the  landlord  of  the  inn  was 
requested  to  conduct  us  to  Mayburgh, 
a  large  circle,  surrounded  with  a  ram- 
pire  of  small  stones,  leaving  an  entrance 
towards  the  Round  Table.  There  is  a 
single  stone  in  the  centre ;  and  some 
very  fine  wood  growing  round  the  en- 
closure. It  is  altogether  a  romantic 
spot.  "  This,"  said  my  uncle,  "  has 
been  either  a  place  of  worship  or  a  court 
of  justice.  But  I  should  rather  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  the  latter,  as  there 
is  but  one  stone."  "  There  were  more 
stones,"  said  the  landlord,  "  but  the 
farmer  hired  two  men  to  break  them 
up  and  carry  them  away."  "  Oh  the 
villains  !"  exclaimed  my  uncle.  I 
think  it  was  not  right  to  do  so,"  ob- 
served the  landlord  ;  (t  for  1  suppose 
one  of  the  men  lost  his  reason,  and  the 
other  hung  himself  soon  after."  "  If 
the  old  farmer  who  employed  them,  had 
hung  himself  too,"  urged  my  uncle ; 
"it  would  have  been  only  right:  he 
must  evidently  have  lost  his  reason  be- 
fore, for  no  sensible  man  would  injure 
such  noble  specimens  of  antiquity." 

My  uncle  had  mounted  his  antiqua- 
rian hobby,  and  nothing  could  have 
stopped  him.  A  shower  of  rain  which 
fell  very  opportunely,  caused  us  to  re- 
treat to  the  chaise,  but  this  did  not  stop 
my  uncle's  hobby.  The  Kendalian  had 
spurred  it  to  a  gallop,  and  my  sister 
observed,  with  a  smile,  that  Mayburgh 
had  made  it  run  away.  We  had  reach- 
ed the  village  of  Bampton,  before  he 
had  concluded  his  account  of  the  Druid 
worship  ;  he  then  began  to  draw  paral- 
lels between  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
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British  and  that  of  the  ancient  Caledo- 
nians. "  The  British  believed  in  one 
supreme  Being,"  said  he,  "  while  the 
Caledonians,  brother,  brother,  What ! 
are  you  asleep  ?"  "  Humph  !"  said 
my  father,  "  it  was  an  abominable  thing 
of  them."  "  What  was  abominable  ?" 
asked  my  uncle,  "  I  have  said  nothing 
about  them."  "  Yes,"  replied  my  fa- 
ther, "  you  told  us  they  burned  their 
children  in  wicker  hurdles."  "  Humph," 
said  my  uncle,  and  sunk  into  a  sulky 
silence,  from  which  he  did  not  rouse, 
till  we  reached  Haws  Water. 

We  were  exceedingly  amused,  and 
my  uncle  was  induced  to  resume  his 
smile,  by  a  droll  adventure  near  Mea- 
sand. — -— A  party  of  a  gentleman,  a  la- 
dy, and  a  peasant  by  way  of  guide,  had 
taken  a  drawing  excursion  to  this  ro- 
mantic vale ;  and  we  came  in  contact 
with  them  near  one  of  those  rustic  spots, 
called  farm  houses  in  this  country.  The 
farmer,  the  farmer's  wife,  and  their  two 
sons  were  endeavouring  to  conduct  a 
cart  of  hay  into  the  barn  the  wrong  end 
before.  The  horse  which  had  been  ac- 
customed to  precede  the  cart,  seemed 
very  unwilling  to  give  up  its  honoura- 
ble post,  and  refused,  as  well  as  a  horse 
could  refuse,  to  follow  the  cart.  "  It 
will  not  gave  up  its  precedency,"  said 
my  sister.  "  It  stands  on  punctilios, 
like  a  baronet,"  rejoined  my  father. 
"  Its  like  a  deel  on  us,"  said  Dick,  for 
we  found  by  this  time  the  peasant  guide 
was  so  denominated  by  his  employers : 
— "  It's  like  a  deel  mair  on  us,  it  hates 
et  gang  back  ith'  ward."  "I  think," 
said  the  young  gentleman,  "  this  group, 
the  barn,  pig-stye,  and  other  appurte- 
nances, with  the  fine  trees  and  rich 
background  of  hills,  would  make  an  ex- 
quisite sketch."  "Never  did  I  see  a 
richer  subject,"  said  my  sister.  The 
stranger  sat  down  on  the  corner  of  a 
crag,  and  we  alighted  to  watch  his  pro- 
gress. 

The  farmer's  wife,  who  was  probably 
no  stranger  to  parties  of  this  kind, 
wrapped  her  blue  apron  round  her 
waist,  and  came  running  up  to  us,  al- 
most out  of  breath,  et  God  bless  ya, 
Sirs,"  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  she  was 
near  enough  to  be  heard,  "  Preigh  ya 
stop  a  lal  bit  while  oor  Joan  slips  on 
another  par  a  breeks,  for  he  isn't  Jit 
et.  be  draan  e  thor."  However,  after 
much  persuasion  and  assurance  that 
Joan's  breeches  were  actually  the  best 


we  had  seen  that  day,  she  consented 
that  he  should  be  drawn  as  he  was. 

The  old  woman's  fears  about  Joan 
served  to  amuse  us  till  the  sketch  was 
finished ;  when  we  prepared  to  pursue 
our  journey.  But  as  we  had  to  go  over 
Nan  Bielu  into  Kentmere,  and  the  rain 
was  evidently  gathering  in  the  moun- 
tain heads,  the  stranger  suggested  the 
propriety  of  our  taking  his  guide,  as  he 
might  be  useful  in  passing  through  the 
mist:  to  this  we  agreed.  We  re-enter- 
ed the  chaise,  and  Dick  mounted,  (no 
little  vain, )  along  with  the  driver. 

We  soon  arrived  at  the  head  of  Mar- 
dale  ;  where  we  quitted  the  chaise,  and 
prepared  to  ascend  the  hill.  The  scene 
was  extremely  grand  and  magnificent. 
A  heavy  mist,  was  rolling  round  the 
summits  of  the  hills  we  had  to  climb, 
wreathing  itself  into  a  thousand  fantas- 
tic forms  ;  sometimes  dipping  down  al- 
most to  the  foot  of  Harter  fell;  at 
others,  reascending  in  a  rapid  sweep, 
and  exhibiting  the  steep  ravines  in  its 
side,  and  the  numerous  cascades  which 
tumbled  down  the  glen  between  that 
hill  and  High  street.  "  Is  not  this  ra- 
ther a  dangerous  passage  ?"  enquired  my 
unele.  "  Net  varra,"  replied  Dick,  "for 
I  niver  brak  me  neck  e  my  life,  wi  gang- 
in  oor  it."  "  That's  no  reason  but  you 
may  do,"  observed  my  sister ;  "or  at 
best  you  may  lose  yourself,  and  not  find 
j  your  way  heme  again."  "  I  niver  went 
\fra  beam  but  yance  e  me  life,  et  I  didn't 
|  git,  back  again,"  said  Dick,  with  a  grin. 
"  And  pray  Avhen  or  where  was  that  ?" 
said  my  uncle.  "  It  was  this  time,  I 
presume,"  interrupted  my  sister,  smil- 
ing, and  patting  my  uncle  on  the  shoul- 
der. 

We  began  to  ascend  the  hill,  and  rain 
became  more  inevitable,  "We  certainly 
shall  be  most  genteelly  wet,"  said  my 
uncle,  looking  up  the  hill.  "  If  we  are, ' 
said  Dick,  "  zee's  be  wet  a  top  a  Nan 
Bicld ;  an  ivery  body  cannot  say  as  mic- 
Me."  "  Well  indeed,  Dick,"  replied  my 
sister,  "  I  had  rather  be  wet  upon  Nan 
Bield  than  in  a  common  street,*"  "  If  a 
mud  be  wet"  observed  Dick,  making  the 
sign  of  swallowing,  "a  wod  be  wet  in  c'd 
Robin's  at  Banton."  "You  prefer  an 
inside  wetting  then  ?"  said  my  father. 
"  Raither  an  gang  oor  Nan  Bicld  o  sick 
a  neet  as  tis,  a  ivod,"  rejoined  Dick  ; 
"an  soa  wod  any  sensible  man."  "But 
you  are  going  over  as  well  as  us,"  re- 
I  plied  my  uncle.      "  Ey,"  replied  Dick 
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<( but  I'se  gaan  oor  for  pay.  Ye  don't 
think  et  a  ivod  be  seek  a  fool  as  gang  oor 
for  nooght."  "  Will  you  take  a  dram  ?" 
said  my  father,  handing  him  the  bottle. 
"  Ey,  ey,  that' I  du,"  replied  Dick  ;  "  / 
thought  if  ye  wor  a  gentleman,  ye  wad 
kna  what  a  war  efter,  forby." 

We  now  reached  a  tarn  in  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  called  Small  Water,  a 
most  gloomy  and  romantic  spot.  Not  a 
tree  or  shrub  softens  the  rugged  gran- 
deur of  this  horrid  chasm.  Nearly  per- 
pendicular rocks  sheltered  it  on  three 
sides,  and  we  entered  by  a  fourth  which 
is  open  to  the  north.  The  rain  began 
to  descend  in  torrents,  and  the  wind 
blew  a  hurricane.  Our  umbrellas  were 
rendered  useless,  and  we  crawled  up  the 
rocks  cold  and  drenched  with  rain,  little 
capable  of  either  seeing  or  enjoying  our 
limited  prospect  of  about  ten  yards 
round. 

I  could  not  help  admiring  Dick  at 
this  disagreeable  part  of  our  journey. 
When  the  rain  and  cold  had  depressed 
our  spirits,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  road 
rendered  us  weary,  Dick  endeavoured 
to  cheer  us  with  a  lively  hunting  song. 
You  would  have  been  astonished  what 
a  happy  effect  his  music,  which  though 
rustic  was  harmonious,  had  on  us.  We 
went  forward  with  more  vigour ;  and, 
I  believe,  felt  less  of  the  hardships  of  the 
road.  As  nearly  as  my  sister  and  1  can 
recollect,  the  following  is  a  copy  of  it. 

A  HUNTING  SONG. 

See,  my  dear,  it  is  break  of  day ; 
Kiss  me,  my  love,  for  1  must  away ; 
Over  the  hills  and  the  mountains  bound, 
To  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  fleet-footed 
hound — 
While  the  cheery  horn  shall  play, 
Tarra  laddy,  tarra  laddy,  tarra  laddy 
lay. 

Through  the  copse  and  over  the  ling, 
We'll  make  the  deaf-eared  mountains 
ring, 

For  nought  on  earth  shall  check  our 
course, 

Or  damp  the  ardour  of  man  or  horse — 
While  the  cheery  horn  shall  play 
Tarra  laddy,  etc. 

When  at  eve,  with  the  jolly  pack, 
Whistling  gaily,  I  journey  back, 
Thou,  my  love,  with  smiles  shall  meet 
me, 


And  I  with  a  hunter's  kisses  greet  thee, 
While  the  cheery  horn  shall  play, 
Tarra  laddy,  etc. 

For  the  joys  of  the  chace  shall  be 
Far  less  dear  to  my  heart  than  thee  ; 
For  the  sports  of  the  field  shall  never 
Thee  from  my  heart  of  hearts,  love,  se- 
ver— 

Though  the  cheery  horn  shall  play, 
Tarra  laddy,  etc. 

Then  give  me  a  kiss,  and  let  me  away, 
To  join  my  comrades  wild  and  gay  ; 
And  I'll  return  at  night  to  thee 
Fonder  and  kinder,  if  that  can  be — 
While  the  cheery  horn  shall  play, 
Tarra  laddy,  tarra  laddy,  tarra  laddy 
lay. 

"  Do  you  call  this  hill  only  half  a 
mile?"  enquired  my  father.  "  I  kna 
net,"  replied  Dick ;  "its  mehhe  bad  rooad, 
and  they  give  good  mezzer."  "  We  shall 
never  reach  the  top,  I  think,"  said  my 
father  peevishly.  "  Do  not  be  disheart- 
ened," said  my  uncle  ;  "  it  is  said  to  be 
a  long  road  that  has  never  a  turn."  "I 
kna  net  ivhether  its  a  sign  ev  a  fang  rooad 
er  net ;  but  its  a  varra  straiglit  an  et 
niver  hez  a  turn,"  observed  Dick. 

My  uncle  looked  at  Dick  some  time, 
pondering  over  his  picturesque  interest- 
ing countenance ;  and  then  said,  "Pray, 
friend,  where  is  your  own  country  ?" 
"  My  country  !  God  bless  ye  !  I've  nea 
country.  I've  a  tal  cot,  and  a  parrock, 
just  oor  ih'  hill,  but  that's  a  lang  deel 
short  a  heving  a  country.'"  retorted  Dick. 
"Then  you  come  out  of  Kentmere?" 
replied  my  uncle.  "Nea,"  replied 
Dick,  e< I dunnet  come  out  out;  but  I 
come  fra  aside  on't." 

Our  enquiries  were  suspended,  and 
Dick's  rustic  wit  was  silenced,  by  our 
arrival  at  the  summit  of  Nan  Bield. 
The  ridge  was  not  more  than  three  feet 
over ;  and  we  descended  very  rapidly 
into  the  vale  of  Kentmere.  We  quick- 
ly found  we  had  left  the  rainy  regions, 
and  were  entering  upon  a  fine  evening 
scene.  But  we  were  too  much  soaked 
with  the  wet  to  feel  any  enjoyment  in 
the  varied  prospect  of  hill,  and  dale, 
water,  wood,  and  plain,  which  here 
presented  itself.  A  few  miles  of  rough 
mountain  road  brought  us  to  the  only 
inn  this  valley  contains.  The  pic- 
turesque landlord  and  entertainment 
we.  met  with,  are  too  singular  to  be  com- 
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pressed  into  the  conclusion  of  a  letter.  1 
shall  therefore  reserve  them  for  my  next. 

Dick  assured  us,  at  parting,  that  it 
was  a  public  house,  where  we  should 
pass  the  night.  My  sister,  with  a  smile, 
remarked,  we  should  probably  dis- 
cover that  before  we  left  it.  "  I  mickle 
question  that,"  replied  Dick,  "for  its  a 


moderate  spot"  "'Twill  suit  me  then, 
for  1  admire  moderation,"  replied  my 
uncle.  "  Dea  soa  ?"  said  Dick  ;  "then 
ye' II Jind  this  to  yer  mind;  for  its  mode- 
rate  eneugh  !" 

Your  loving  brother, 

LEONARD  ATKINS. 

Kent-mere,  Aug.  1820. 


SKETCHES  OF  MEN,  MANNERS,  AND  PROPENSITIES, 

Drawn  from  life  and  fancy  : 

BY  ADAM  FITZ-ADAM, 

Bailiff  and  Land-agent  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Gill-in-dell-clough. 


dick  : 
A  common  charactet. 

As  poor  Dick  is  now  gone  to  that 
C{  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  re- 
turns," I  will  tell  you  a  little  of  his 
history,  if  you  have  patience  enough  to 
hear  me.  Like  most  of  us,  Mr.  Centi- 
nel,  Dick  thought  himself  uncommonly 
wise,  and  in  consequence  attached  to 
himself  a  vast  importance.  His  perso- 
nal vanity  was  not  the  least  trait  of  his 
character.  Had  Dick  been  alive  in 
these  days  of  dandyism,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  risen  high  among  the 
non-descripts  of  fashion.  But,  poor  fel- 
low, he  was  not  so  fortunate.  These 
"gems"  had  not  in  his  day  emerged 

frem  the  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  

and  he  was  therefore  born  to  strut  un- 
seen, and  waste  his  peacockism  in  the 
desart  air, 

Dick,  however,  thought  as  much  of 
himself  as  these  modern  emmets  can  do: 
and  what  was  more  to  his  comfort,  he 
suffered  no  bandage  from  his  tailor,  as 
they  have  latterly  done.  Indeed  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  have  yet  ob- 
tained their  freedom,  if  not,  they  have 
had  a  long  stay  in  it.  But  this  does  not 
affect  Dick's  history.  Dick's  whole 
thoughts  and  whole  conversation  were 
engaged  either  upon  modes  of  dress,  or 
upon  personal  appearances.  And  that 
his  sentiments  and  conduct  might  agree, 
all  his  spare  time  was  spent  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  one  or  the  other.  Before  he 
left  his  room  he  would  strut  a  dozen 
times  across  the  floor,  and  view  himself 
in  as  many  different  attitudes  in  the 


glass.  He  mostly  required  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  dress  himself — one  hour  near- 
ly being  spent  in  brushing  his  hair  and 
putting  on  his  cravat.  If  he  had  to  see 
company  he  used  to  double  this  time, 
thinking  wisely  enough,  that  his  ap- 
pearance alone  could  engage  him  the 
notice  of  the  party.  And  that  he  might 
not  be  deficient  in  the  etiquettes  of  po- 
liteness, he  underwent  a  strict  private 
discipline  in  all  its  punctillios.  He 
would  bow  and  scrape  for  hours  toge- 
ther before  his  glass.  He  would  teach 
himself  to  laugh  and  smile  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  fine  white  ivory  teeth 
might  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
In  conversation,  too,  he  studied  the 
greatest  refinement.  He  held  private 
dialogues  with  himself,  and  introduced 
all  the  fashionable  and  fine  sounding 
words  he  could  recollect,  into  his  sen- 
tences ;  and  by  this  continual  practice 
he  attained  a  fluency  of  diction  and  a 
facility  of  utterance  which  bore  down 
all  opposition.  When  in  company, 
Dick's  observations  were  solely  confined 
to  the  attentions  paid  to  himself,  [or  to 
what  most  evidently  pleased  the  ladies: 
for  to  please  them  was  a  flattering  com- 
pliment to  his  superiority  of  abilities, 
equal  to  the  highest  encomiums.  What- 
ever lady  either  looked  at  him,  or  spoke 
to  him,  Dick  thought  was  in  love  with 
him — hence  no  one  had  more  lovers 
than  he  had,  for,  like  a  Sardanapalus, 
he  spent  most  of  his  life  amongst  them ; 
and  of  course  would  be  often  looked  at 
and  often  spoken  to.  His  ideas  of  fe- 
male merit,  however,  were  as  sublime 
as  himself.     The  worthiest,  was  the 
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fairest  and  the  finest —not  the  most  a- 
miable  or  the  most  virtuous.  Dick  had 
no  notion  of  qualities.  He  thought  wo- 
men were  only  made  to  be  looked  at, 
and  of  no  value  whatever,  beyond  the 
pleasure  which  their  charms  afforded 
the  senses. 

Dick,  notwithstanding  this  fondness 
of  the  fair  sex,  was  by  no  means  very 
susceptible  of  the  tender  impulse.  He 
idolized  himself  too  much  for  idolizing 
others.     In  his  female  associations,  he 
thought  of  nothing  but  conquests.  To 
achieve  them  he  formed  a  thousand 
plans,  and  went  through  a  thousand 
manoeuvres.    There  was  no  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  a  beauty  was 
resident,  but  Dick  actually  besieged  it. 
And  though  he  was  frequently  compel- 
led to  raise  the  siege,  from  the  success 
of  some  more  vigorous  opponent,  who 
after  a  violent  storm  had  effected  a  capi- 
tulation, still  Dick  did  not  despair.  One 
loss  after  another  could  not  depress  his 
persevering  fortitude :  as  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  one  place  he  ever  found 
means  of  encamping  before  another. 
And  as  he  only  carried  on  these  opera- 
tions for  the  advancement  of  his  own 
personal  glory,  he  had  no  interest  at 
stake,  which  if  he  miscarried  could  ma- 
terially injure  him.    In  all  his  failures, 
he  could  never  find  the  cause  in  him- 
self.    They  were  always  occasioned  by 
the  stratagems  of  the  opposing  party. 
And  the  loss  of  all  his  Helens  was  but 
a  desperate  act,  which  they  individually 
committed  on  purpose  to  tease  him. 

After  all  Dick's  losses,  he  still  moved 
among  a  bright  circle  of  ladies.  Yet 
these  were  mostly  such  as  were  upon 
the  exact  feminine  par  with  himself. 
His  language  to  all  was  indiscriminately 
the  language  of  love.  And  if  the  copi- 
ousness of  his  professions,  or  the  ele- 
gance of  his  person,  produced  any  fa- 
vourable sentiment  in  a  female  bosom, 
which  was  manifested  either  in  conduct 
or  expression,  Dick  was  then  in  the  ze- 
nith of  glory.  The  ideas  of  his  own  ex- 
cellences— of  his  own  unrivalled  attrac- 
tions— then  swelled  his  body  and  soul 
with  the  balloon-airs  of  consequence ; 
and  he  saw  no  more  of  fellow-men  than 
if  he  had  soared  above  the  clouds  like  a 
second  Sadler. 

Surely  Dick  must  have  been  actuated 
by  the  sublimest  ideas  of  human  glory, 
to  have  imagined  that  it  consisted  in 
governing  (or  rather  being  governed  by) 


female  capriciousness.     But  so  it  was. 
Dick  never  moved  about  the  neighbour- 
hood but,  like  a  Sultan,  he  was  attend- 
ed by  a  long  string  of  females.  These 
he  considered  as  his  own  captives,  born 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  pay  homage 
to  a  form  of  transcendent  perfection  ; 
and  to  yield  up  their  affections  to  sup- 
port his  consequent  pretensions.  His 
intrigues  with  them  were  to  be  hence 
boasted  of,  as  arguments  of  his  merit: 
for  Dick  made  no  secret  of  what  passed 
in  a  private  interview;  nor  imagined 
any  reflection  made  thence  could  revert 
upon  his  own  honour.    No.  No.  Dick 
believed  that  the  heart  and  possession 
of  all  of  them  were  due  to  him  ;  and 
that  the  more  numerous  his  possessions 
the  more  elevated  was  his  station  in  the 
world.    Hence  Dick  held  many  design- 
ing correspondencies :  that  from  their 
results  he  might  be  supplied  with  titles 
to  validate  those  possessions.    These  ti- 
tles were  always  produced  when  his 
claims  were  disputed — but  alas  !  Dick 
was  vain  glorious*-- they  often  proved  il- 
legal !    So  that  in  the  issue,  out  of  all 
Dick's  seraglio,  only  two  or  three,  and 
those  not  the  most  desirable,  were  found 
to  be  Dick's  property.  His  tender  epis- 
tles— his  eternal  vows — his  unfeigned 
love  and  affection — all  stood  convicted 
against  Dick,  as  forgeries ;  but  the  two 
properties  left  him,  had  by  previous  con- 
tact so  wrell  and  so  honourably  improved, 
that  in  due  time  they  were  both  pro- 
ductive  ;  and  Dick — if  he  had  not  been 
cast  in  paying  the  costs  consequent  upon 
them,  and  therefore  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  died  of  a  broken  heart — might 
in  length  of  time  have  had  four  estates 
entailed  upon  him.     So,  Mr.  Centinel, 
Dick's  end,  like  his  life,  might  have 
been  glorious, 

AUTOMAT  ONISM. 

Is  was  once  asserted  by  an  old  French 
philosopher,  that  men  were  mei  e  ma- 
chines— Des  'machines  petries  de  boue; — 
had  he  called  them  automatons  I  think 
he  would  have  been  justified.  For 
most  men  have  a  particular  circle  of  ac- 
tion, which  they  can  perform  with  to- 
lerable precission  ;  but  if  any  new  pur- 
suit offers  itself,  they  cannot  divest 
themselves  of  their  automotonism  so  far 
as  to  accommodate  their  minds  to  the 
new  subject/ but  naturally  make  it  bend 
to  their  previous  habits. 
As  an  illustrative  instance,  I  recollect 
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a  yeoman's  son  whom  I  knew  very  well. 
He  went  to  be  an  officer  in  the  Lanca- 
shire Militia.  He  might  with  propriety 
be  called  an  automaton  Farmer,  for  be- 
yond the  pursuits  of  husbandry,  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  single  wheel  in  his 
construction.  So  powerful  was  his  au- 
tomatonism  at  first,  that  he  frequently 
called  out — "  ha  !" — "  ge  !" — "  wo  !" — 
to  his  men.  All  proving  that  automa- 
tonism  contracts  the  mind  to  one  small 
circle  of  action.  After  a  few  years 
spent  in  peaceable  military  services,  he 
returned  to  his  farming  pursuits.  But 
it  quickly  appeared  that  he  was  now  be- 
come a  military  automaton.  He  was  a 
soldier  wherever  he  was.  He  was  con- 
tinually calling  to  his  horses — "  Eyes 
right! — "to  the  left,  march!" — '-'halt!" 
— etc.  Such  was  the  new  automaton- 
ism  which  had  engrossed  his  mind. 

Happening  one  day  to  be  conversing 
with  a  beautiful  young  lady  respecting 
the  automatonism  of  mankind,  she  told 
me  that  she  could  furnish  me  with  some 
ludricrous  specimens  of  it.  "  So  pow- 
erful is  the  propensity  to  automaton- 
ism," said  she,  "that  I  can  always  tell 
what  the  occupation  of  my  suitor  is, 
from  the  manner  of  his  letters  and  ad- 
dresses. I  will  shew  you  a  parcel  of 
these  letters,  which  may  perhaps  amuse 
you,  as  they  have  done  me."  I  rather 
doubted  their  affording  me  the  same  a- 
musement  they  had  done  her;  but  I 
accepted  them  very  gratefully.  I  found 
on  inspecting  them,  that  automatonism 
had  a  more  extensive  influence  over 
the  mind  than  1  had  supposed  ;  for  it 
ran  through  nearly  all  the  love  letters 
of  the  beautiful  Georgiana.  The  first 
seemed  to  be  from  a  lawyer,  and  ran 
thus. 

Temple,  7  th  July,  1821. 

Adorable  Georgiana  ! 

Know  by  these  presents  that  I,  Wil- 
liam Blackstone,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Middlesex,  am  deeply  in  love  with 
you,  Georgiana  Fairone,  of  Penrith,  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland.  Imprimis, 
I  will  inform  you  how  I  fell  in  love,  as 
aforesaid.  I  had  been  to  attend  the  as- 
sizes at  Appleby,  in  the  county  of  West- 
morland, and  was  returning  by  the  town 
of  Penrith  aforesaid.  As  1  passed  the 
town  of  Penrith  aforesaid,  I  observed  a 
beautiful  young  lady  in  a  field  in  the 


neighbourhood  thereof  ;  and  I  went  in- 
to a  victualling  house  adjoining  thereto, 
that  I  might  have  a  better  view  of  the 
aforesaid  beautiful  maid.  After  I  had 
got  into  the  aforesaid  house,  and  looked 
out  of  the  window  thereof,  I  examined 
every  part  of  the  aforesaid  field  ;  but  I 
could  not  observe  the  aforesaid  beauti- 
ful maid  therein.  Then  1  rung  the 
bell  of  the  aforesaid  victualling  house, 
and  called  upon  the  landlord  thereof. 
Upon  examination  he  deposed  as  fol- 
lows, viz.  That  the  aforesaid  beautiful 
maid  was  a  Miss  Georgiana  Fairone,  of 
the  town  of  Penrith  aforesaid. — That 
her  father,  Giles  Fairone,  of  the  same 
place,  Esquire,  died  intestate,  leaving 
no  issue  except  the  aforesaid  Georgiana  ; 
who  is  of  age,  and  in  actual  possession 
of  the  different  estates,  goods,  chattels, 
and  effects,  of  which  her  aforesaid  fa- 
ther had  died  seized,  and  which  might 
amount  to  about  three  thousands  pounds 
a  year,  be  the  same  more  or  less.  1 
therefore  instantly  fell  in  love  with  the 
fair  owner  thereof,  aforesaid ;  and  have 
sent  those  presents  to  you  greeting — as 
witness  my  hand  and  seal,  this  seventh 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty 
one. 

WILLIAM  BLACfKSTONE. 


In  turning  over  the  heap,^I  was  a- 
mused  with  a  very  ill  written  and  worse 
spelled  letter  from  a  respectable  master 
shoemaker  in  Kendal,  who  assured  her 
upon  his  sole  that  the  love  of  her  had 
warped  his  iindei-standiug,  and  that  he 
was  anxious  to  vamp  up  a  marriage 
with  her ;  for  if  she  refused  him,  she 
would  be  his  end,  and  make  him  breathe 
his  last,  that  was  certain.  A  rather 
more  respectable  composition,  from  a 
metlical  practioner,  next  obtruded  itself 
on  my  notice,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  copy. 

Nether  Gillby,  May  17 th,  1821. 

My  Panacea  ! 

The  brightness  of  your  eyes  has  in- 
flicted a  wound  in  my  heart  for  which 
I  can  meet  with  no  recipe.  My  pulse 
is  sometimes  as  quick  as  120,  and  at  o- 
ther  times  not  more  than  55.  The  pal- 
pitations of  my  heart  are  sometimes  ve- 
ry loud,  and  at  others  almost  still.  My 
appetite  is  nearly  gone,  and  sleep  has 
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forsaken  me.  If  I  mix  with  company  I 
find  no  relief.  If  I  retire  into  solitude 
it  docs  not  alleviate  my  pain.  If  I 
think  of  ycu,  1  grow  feverish ;  and  if  I 
endeavour  to  forget  you,  I  grow*  deliri- 
ous. I  therefore  beg  that  you  will  send 
me  an  electuary  in  the  shape  of  your 
approbation,  and  I  will  bind  you  to  my 
heart — for  that  alone  can  ease  the  suf- 
ferings of 

Your  expiring 

GALEN  HERVEY. 


Another  letter  from  a  farmer  was  so 
full  of  allusions  to  the  subject  of  his 
pursuits,  that  we  suspect  the  fair  lady- 
was  either  disgusted  with  its  vulgar- 
isms, or  was  unable  to  comprehend  the 
coarse  similies  which  it  contained. 
Though  I  was  surprized  to  find  that 
she  had  not  been  won  by  his  assurance, 
that  he  admired  her  more  than  his  fine 
brood  mare  Dulcinca,  for  which  he  as- 
serted he  had  refused  a  hundred  and 
twenty  guineas.  We  were  howe- 
ver much  amused  with  a  letter  from  a 
young  gentleman  who  was  evidently  as 
deeply  in  love  with  chemistry  as  with 
the  lady. 

Lancaster,  June  9th,  1821. 

Dearest  Madam .' 
The  attraction  of  your  bright  eyes 
has  made  an  alembic  of  my  breast. 
Many  a  sigh  has  been  sublimed  and 
many  a  tear  precipitated  cn  your  ac- 
count. Oh  !  that  you  would  exercise 
your  elective  attraction,  and  give  me 
leave  to  prove  the  affinity  of  aggregation 
with  you,  Our  lives  would  be  without 
efFei  vescence,  and  the  new  compound 
would,  I  hope,  be  more  valuable  than 
the  separate  substances.  My  love 
can  never  evaporate,  or  my  affection  be 
dissolved ;  for  life  or  death,  time  or  cir- 
cumstance, shall  ever  find  me  unchange- 
ably 

Yours, 

CHARLES  CRYSTAL. 


In  a  letter  from  a  young  officer,  I 
found  a  good  deal  about  laying  seige  to 
her  heart;  and  begging  that  she  would 
capitiilate  upon  honourable  terms.  And 
assurances  that  his  fealty  wTas  unshaken, 
and  that  he  would  defend  her  at  the  pe- 
ril of  his  life. 

A  voung  clergyman  told  her  that  she 
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was  a  divine  creature,  that  she  had  a 
most  angelic  voice,  and  that  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  enumerate  the  tithe  of 
her  good  qualities,  if  he  should  extend 
his  lectures  beyond  the  limits  of  his  pa- 
per. 

A  bookseller  said  he  was  anxious  to 
have  her  well  and  neatly  hound,  that 
she  was  a  magazine  of  delight,  a  reposi- 
tory of  every  thing  good. 

An  antiquary  called  her  a  most  va- 
luable unique.  He  compared  her  to  the 
Venus  de  Medicis.  Titled  her  the  E- 
ditio  prhiceps  of  beauty.  Her  virtue 
was  genuine,  and  altogether  she  was  a 
real  gem  of  the  antique 

"  l)o  all  your  lovers  mix  their  usual 
pursuits  with  so  important  a  subject  as 
that  of  love?"  said  I.  "They  really  do," 
she  replied.  "  They  all  act  the  part  of 
Domini  Felix  in  the  Agreeable  Surprise. 
It  is 

A  mo,  Amas, 

I  love  a  lass,  ete. 

with  them  all."  "  Surely  they  must  ex- 
cite your  ridicule,"  said  I.  "They  do," 
she  replied.  "And  once  when  I  had  re- 
ceived a  number  of  amatory-commerci- 
al letters  from  some  young  tradesmen 
in  this  town,  I  sat  down  to  lampoon  the 
prevailing  taste  for  mixing  pleasure  and 
business.  But  you  shall  see  the  few 
verses  I  made ;  and  if  you  approve  of 
these,  I  may  perhaps  extend  them  to  a 

publishable  length."  1  approved  of 

her  motives,  and  took  the  copy  of  verses 
at  her  hand. 

Fashionahle  lovers. 

No  lover  now  deserves  the  name, 
Who  talks  of  Cupid,  dart,  or  flame, 

As  emblem  of  his  passion  ; 
Tis  commerce  that  employs  his  care, 
And  all  who  now  address  the  fair, 

Must  copy  from  the  fashion. 

So  much  does  trade  engross  his  mind, 
That  e'en  his  similies,  we  find, 

Are  quoted  from  this  master ; — 
As  golden  hair,  and  diamond  eyes, 
And  ivory  teeth,  and  lips  of  spice, 
And  breasts  of  alabaster. 

Like  shopman  will  your  lover  stand, 
With  cane  for  yardwand  in  his  hand 

And  with  a  bow  observe  you  ; 
And  tell  you,  though  a  monstrous  J  nil 
Your  beauty  has  incurred,  yet  still 
He  would  be  proud  to  serve  you. 
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A  lady's  real  estate  is  found 
To  be  her  value  to  a  pound — 

Wit,  beauty,  education, 
Are  reckoned  so  much  tare  and  tret, 
And  still  subtracted  from  the  net, 

In  marriage  speculation. 

Just  so,  when  land  is  let  to  farm, 
By  lease,  to  tenant,  for  a  term, 

The  fields  are  only  stated  ; 
But  be  the  buildings  what  they  may, 
We  very  seldom  find  that  they 

Are  ever  calculated. 


The  phrase— for  better  or  for  worse. 
Means  now  a  full  or  empty  purse  ; 

For  love  is  never  thought  on 
By  those  who  deem  it  better  far 
To  wed  above,  than  under  par — 

A  wealthy  maid  they  doat  on. 


Miss  Gcorgiana  Fairone  may  next 
satirize  young  tradesmen  for  transacting 
business  as  if  they  were  in  love.  I  know 
several  young  men  who  are  like  lovers 
when  they  should  be  in  trade,  and  like 
tradesmen  when  they  should  be  in  love. 


PERCY  ANECDOTES. 

"  A  new  Commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  lore  one  another,"  was  the  lan- 
guage of  him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake.  The  Saviour  of  the  world,  as  if  he- 
wished  to  secure  the  minds  of  his  true  followers  against  the  doctrines  which  are 
too  generally  imbibed  by  Christians  of  the  present  day,  adds,  "  By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another."  Some  of  those 
who  are  so  anxious  to  teach  us,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  to  eradicate 
our  earthly  affections,  and  fix  our  herats  entirely  on  things  above,  would  do  well 
to  recollect  the  benevolent  precepts  of  their  divine  master.  And  not  persuade  us 
that  the  first  step  towards  grace,  is  to  discard  those  fine  feelings  of  the  soul,  which 
were  intended  by  our  beneficent  Creator  to  constitute  our  highest,  perhaps  our 
only  earthly  felicity — as  if  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man  were  incompati- 
ble. The  love  of  man,  as  the  only  proof  of  our  love  of  God,  is  strongly  insisted  on 
by  St.  John,  in  one  of  his  inimitable  Epistles.  St.  John  is  warning  his  readers 
against  being  deceived  with  regard  to  the  spirit  of  grace.  If  they  only  refer  to 
some  internal  feeling  they  may  mistake  the  imaginations  of  their  own  hearts  for  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  he  produces  the  purity  and  excess  of  our 
human  love  as  an  infallible  test  of  our  possessing  the  spirit  of  God. — "  If  we  love 
one  another,  God  dwelieth  in  us,  and  his  love  is  perfect  in  vs.  Hereby  know  we 
that  we  dwell  in  him,  and  he  in  us,  BECAUSE  he  hath  gived  us  of  his  spirit." 
All  other  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  our  religion  are  unavailing.  The  test  of  a 
benevolent  heart,  is  the  only  sure  one,  for,  he  says,  "  Whoso  hath  this  world's 
good,  and  seefh  his  brother  have  need,  and,  shutteth  his  bowels  of  compassion  from 
him,  how  dwelieth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ?"  Lest  we  should  persuade  ourselves 
that  mere  civility  would  satisfy  the  divine  commands  of  benevolence,  he  adds, 
"  My  little  children,  let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongne,  BUT  in  deed  AND 
IN  TRUTH." 

How  far  whipping  a  man  for  begging  accords  with  the  divine  command  of 
Giving  to  those  who  ask,  we  leave  for  wiser  heads  than  ours  to  explain.  Leaving 
the  worldling  to  secure  his  purse  from  the  calls  of  the  indigent,  surely  those  whose 
office  it  is  to  "  direct  our  wandering  feet  to  heaven,"  can  never  believe  it  their  duty 
to  expel  from  our  minds  those  noble  feelings  which  are  given  as  so  many  proofs 
that  the  Grace  of  God  has  appeared  unto  all  men. 

But,  as  example  is  so  much  superior  to  precept,  we  shall  quote  a  few  anecdotes 
from  a  recent  volume  of  the  Percy  Anecdotes  £see  page  60  of  the  present  vol. J 
as  illustrative  of  the  opinions  just  stated.  From  seeing  the  beauty  of  these  be- 
nevolent actions,  some  may  be  tempted  to  go  and  do  likewise.    And  if  we  cannot, 

"  Wish  the  good  they  cannot  do  ; 
And  give  the  wretch  who  passes  by, 
A  soothing  word,  a  tear,  a  sigh." 
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GEORGE  THE  FOURTH. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago,  his  present 
Majesty,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  was  so 
exceedingly  urgent  to  have  £800  to  an 
hour  on  such  a  day,  and  in  so  unusual  a 
manner,  that  the  gentleman  who  fur- 
nished the  supply  had  some  curiosity  to 
know  for  what  purpose  it  was  obtained. 
On  enquiry,  he  was  informed  that  the 
moment  the  money  arrived,  the  prince 
drew  on  a  pair  of  boots ;  pulled  off  his 
coat  and  waistcoat ;  slipped  on  a  plain 
morning  frock,  without  a  star ;  and 
turning  his  hair  to  the  crown  of  his 
headj  and  thus  walked  out.  This  in- 
telligence raised  still  greater  curiosity  ; 
and  with  some  trouble,  the  gentleman 
discovered  the  object  of  the  prince's 
mysterious  visit.  An  -officer  of  the  ar- 
my had  just  arrived  from  America  with 
a  wife  and  six  children,  in  such  low 
circumstances,  that  to  satisfy  some  cla- 
morous creditor,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
selling  his  commission,  to  the  utter  ruin 
of  his  family.  The  prince  by  accident 
heard  an  account  of  the  case.  To  pre- 
vent a  worthy  soldier  suffering,  he  pro- 
cured the  money ;  and  that  no  mistake 
might  happen,  carried  it  himself.  On 
asking,  in  an  obscure  lodging-house  in  a 
court  near  Covent  Garden,  for  the  lodg- 
er, he  was  shown  up  to  his  room,  and 
there  found  the  family  in  the  utmost 
distress.  Shocked  at  the  sight,  he  not 
only  presented  the  money,  but  told  the 
officer  to  apply  to  Colonel  Lake,  living 

in  street,  and  give  some  account  of 

himself  in  future;  saying  which,  he 
departed  without  the  family  knowing 
to  whom  they  were  obliged. 


PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 

In  1812,  a  young  woman  of  the  name 
of  Francis  Sage,  was  under  sentence  of 
death  in  Newgate.  A  benevolent  Is- 
raelite, whose  compassion  had  been 
deeply  excited  by  an  enquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  her  crime,  resolved  on 
writing  a  letter  to  the  late  lamented 
Princess  Charlotte,  to  supplicate  her  in- 
tercession for  the  unfortunate  criminal. 
The  letter  was  such,  as  did  equal  hon- 
our to  his  head  and  heart.  It  was  in 
these  terms : 

"MAT  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  ROYAL  HIGH- 
NESS, 

"To  give  a  few  moments  attention 


to  the  most  humble  advocate  that  ever 
volunteered  in  the  cause  of  an  afflicted 
family.  And  as  1  seek  for  no  reward 
except  the  hallowed  consolation  of  suc- 
cess, let  your  indulgence  be  propor- 
tional to  my  zeal. 

"The  interest  which  the  public 
prints  have  taken  in  the  fate  of  Fran- 
ces Sage,  a  young  English  woman,  now 
under  sentence  of  death  in  Newgate, 
induced  me  yesterday  to  visit  a  dwel- 
ling which  her  crime  had  made  deso- 
late, and  at  least,  to  pour  the  healing 
balm  of  condolence  upon  the  wounds  of 
her  distracted  friends. 

"A  finished  picture  of  the  scene  J 
witnessed,  must  not  agonize  your  royal 
bosom.  Every  thing  proclaimed  dis- 
tress and  desolation ;  one  tear  was  for- 
ced from  her  parents'  eyes  only  to  make 
room  for  another,  and  they  looked  as  if, 
at  that  moment,  they  had  experienced 
a  most  melancholy  confiscation  of  all 
their  family  honours. 

"  I  found  that  the  same  breeze  on 
which  your  welcome  voice  first  floated 
on  the  ears  of  a  joyful  people,  was  bur- 
thened  with  the  cries  of  this  unhappy 
girl,  for  she  is  just  your  age.  That 
the  innocence  of  her  youth  had  been 
assailed  by  the  artifices  of  an  accom- 
plished villain,  who  had  deserted  her  at 
the  moment  of  her  utmost  need ;  that 
she  had  never  before  been  guilty  of  a 
crime,  except  when  she  submitted  to 
the  wiles  of  her  seducer ;  that  an  igno- 
minious death  awaited  her ;  that  no  ef- 
fort was  making  for  her  safety ;  and 
that  she  was  enveloped  in  contrition. 

"  Smooth  and  sudden  is  the  descent 
from  virtue.  When  the  despoiler  of 
her  honour  had  induced  the  first  step 
towards  degradation,  it  was  easy  for  him 
to  coerce  a  second  ;  but  there  is  an  elas- 
ticity in  the  human  mind,  which  en- 
ables it  to  rebound  even  after  a  fall 
more  desperate  than  hers.  In  such  an 
effort,  oh  !  royal  lady,  assist  her ;  and 
let  the  harsh  gratings  of  her  prison 
hinge  be  drowned  in  the  glad  tidings  of 
your  father's  mercy.  The  eloquence  of 
a  Trojan  monarch  gained,  in  a  hostile 
camp,  the  body  of  his  devoted  Hector  ; 
and  the  force  of  royal  advocacy  was  evin- 
ced at  the  memorable  siege  of  Calais, 
when  an  enraged  and  stern  king  had 
firmly  set  his  heart  upon  the  execution 
of  St.  Pierre.  Where  then  is  the  diffi- 
culty to  be  apprehended,  when  an  only 
daughter,  and  a  nation's  hope,  asks  from 
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a  generous  prince  and  an  indulgent  fa- 
ther, the  life  of  a  fallen  but  repenting 
woman.  I  have  known  the  exquisite 
luxury  of  saving  life,  and  announcing 
pardon ;  and  I  beseech  you  to  lay  such 
holy  consolation  to  your  heart,  by  rais- 
ing your  powerful  voice  in  the  advoca- 
cy of  human  frailty  ;  snatch  her  not 
only  from  untimely  death,  but  also  from 
the  contagion  which  surrounds  her, 
from  the  infectious  aggregation  of  the 
vices  of  a  prison,  where  precept  and  ex- 
ample are  rivals  in  the  cultivation  of 
depravity. 

"  I  humbly  ask  it  for  her  parents, 
because  it  will  heal  their  bleeding 
hearts  ;  and  for  her  sea-beaten  brother, 
for  it  will  strengthen  his  arm  against 
the  enemies  of  your  house ;  i  solicit  it 
for  the  empire,  because  she  is  a  reclaim- 
ed subject ;  I  ask  it  for  the  honour  of 
the  throne  which  you  are  destined  to 
adorn;  and  I  implore  it  for  the  sake 
of  that  God  whose  favourite  attribute 
is  mercy. 

«  Grant  then  this  humble  prayer,  il- 
lustrious favourite  of  my  prince,  and 
may  the  '  divinity  which  hedges 
thrones,'  may  'He  who  wears  the  crown 
immortally/  bless  you  with  long,  long 
life,  and  end  it  happy. 

" joseph/' 

Along  with  this  letter,  the  generous 
writer  transmitted  the  following  petition 
from  the  wretched  girl  herself. 

"  To  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
lie  gent,  Sjc.  (Sc.  6;c. 

"  The  most  humble  Petition  of  Frances 
Sage, 

"  SHEWETH, 

"  That  at  an  age  when  judgment  was 
imperfect,  and  seduction  strong,  she 
was  drawn  from  her  father's  house  by 
the  artifices  of  a  villain. 

"  That  degraded  by  her  crime  in  the 
estimation  of  her  family,  when  the 
hour  of  repentance  came,  no  friendly 
door  invited  her  return. 

ei  That  her  dependance  on  her  sedu- 
cer was  encreascd,  while  his  attentions 
to  her  abated  ;  and  that  in  a  distracted 
hour  she  purchased  the  continuance  of 
his  protection  by  a  breach  of  the  lav/. 

"  That  her  life  must  be  forfeited  for 
her  crime,  unless  that  contrition  which 
she  hopes  has  appeased  her  God,  may 
obtain  for  her  the  compassion  of  her 
prince.    And  that  she  is  not  now  more 


solicitous  for  life,  than  her  prayers  shall 
ever  be  devout  for  the  generous  author 
of  her  pardon. 

FRANCES  SAGE." 

''London,  Nov.  15,  1812. 

Her  Royal  Highness  was  moved  by 
the  pathetic  energy  of  these  appeals. 
She  made  enquiry  into  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  girl's  case  ;  and  finding  that 
they  had  been  fairly  and  honestly  re- 
presented, she  did  dot  hesitate  to  inter- 
cede with  her  royal  father  in  her  be- 
half, and  had  the  happiness  not  to  plead 
in  vain.  The  life  of  the  criminal  was 
saved,  and  the  worthy  "  Joseph"  had 
once  more  "  the  exquisite  luxury  of  sav- 
ing life,  and  announcing  pardon." 


FATHER  BERNARD. 

Claude  Bernard,  or  the  "Poor  Priest," 
as  he  was  called,  after  a  youth  of  great 
gaiety,  grew  disgusted  with  the  world, 
and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  religion 
and  comforting  the  poor  and  unfortu- 
nate. With  incredible  fervour  he  as- 
sisted them  by  his  charities  and  ex- 
hortations, stooping  and  humbling 
himself  to  do  the  meanest  of  ser- 
vices on  their  account.  He  constantly 
refused  to  accept  of  preferments,  though 
many  were  offered  to  him  by  the  court; 
and  when  Cardinal  Richelieu  at  length 
absolutely  insisted  on  his  asking  him 
for  something,  he  made  this  whimsical 
answer  :  "  Sir,  after  much  study,  I  have 
at  last  found  out  a  favour  to  ask  from 
you.  When  1  attend  any  sufferers  to 
the  gibbet,  to  assist  them  in  their  last 
moments,  we  are  carried  with  so  bad 
a  bottom,  that  we  are  every  moment  iu 
danger  of  falling  to  the  ground.  Be 
pleased  therefore,  sir,  to  order  that  some 
better  boards  may  be  put  to  the  cart." 
Richelieu  laughed  heartily,  and  imme- 
diately gave  orders  that  the  cart  should 
be  thoroughly  repaiied.  His  patience 
in  solicitation  was  such  as  no  circum- 
stances, however  offensive,  could  sub- 
due. One  day  he  presented  a  petition 
in  f  avour  of  an  unfortunate  person,  to 
a  nobleman  in  place ;  who  being  of  a 
hasty  temper,  flew  into  a  violent  pas- 
sion, and  said  many  injurious  things  of 
the  persoii  for  whom  the  priest  inter- 
ested himself.  Bernard  however  still 
persisted  in  his  request ;  and  the  noble- 
man was  at  last  so  irritated,  that  he 
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p>ive  him  a  box  oil  the  ear.  Bernard 
immediately  fell  at  his  feet,  and  pre- 
senting the  other,  said,  "  Give  me  a 
blow  on  this  also,  my  lord,  and  grant 
me  my  petition."  The  nobleman  was 
so  affected  by  this  humility,  that  he 
gi  anted  his  request. 


JOSEPH   THE  SECOND. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  was  gener- 
ally styled  the  Titus  of  Germany ;  an 
appellation  which  he  obtained  from 
this  general  observation,  that  hardly  a 
day  past  over  his  head  without  being 
distinguished  by  some  act  or  other,  of 
public  munificence  or  private  benevo- 
lence. 

Joseph  entertained  the  greatest  aver- 
sion for  those  distinctions  which  tend  to 
withhold  from  the  most  numerous  por- 
tion of  society,  advantages  which  ought 
to  be  common  to  all. 

Previous  to  his  accession  to  the  throne 
the  gates  of  the  superb  promenade  call- 
ed the  Prater,  were  opened  only  to  per- 
sons of  distinction.  Joseph  wished  that 
they  should  be  thrown  open  to  every 
body,  and  caused  these  words  to  be  in- 
scibed  above  the  entrance  of  the  prom- 
enade:  Place  of  amusement ;  a  treasure 
destined  fur  every  body.  The  nobility 
immediately  thronged  round  him,  and 
declared  that  the  promenade  would  soon 
be  profaned  ;  and  that  it  would  no  lon- 
ger be  fit  for  their  enjoyment,  if  the 
vulgar  were  suffered  to  frequent  it,  &c. 

"  Gentlemen,"  replied  Joseph,  "  if 
I  were  determined  to  associate  with 
none  but  my  equals,  I  must  transport 
myself  into  the  vaults  of  the  Monastery 
of  the  Capuchins,  were  my  ancestors 
repose,  and  take  up  my  abode  with 
them.  I  love  men,  because  they  are 
men;  1  make  no  other  distinction  among 
them,  and  have  no  other  preference  for 
them,  except  that  which  is  due  to  their 
actions.  Whoever  thinks  well  and  acts 
honourably,  is  entitled  to  my  esteem. 
It  must  not  be  exclusively  reserved  for 
those  who  reckon  none  but  princes 
among  their  ancestors." 

His  majesty  kept  no  sort  of  state  at 
Vienna,  but  when  the  public  acts  of  the 
empire  required  it ;  so  that  he  frequent- 
ly walked  about  the  streets,  and  mixed 
with  the  populace  like  a  private  man. 
In  one  of  his  peregrinations  through  the 
suberbs  of  Vienna,  he  observed  a  crowd 
of  persons  collected  round  a  cart  loaded 


with  fire- wood.  Curious  to  know  the 
cause,  he  questioned  one  of  the  specta- 
tors, and  was  informed  that  the  Inspec- 
tor of  the  Barrier  had  stopped  the  coun- 
tryman, on  suspicion  of  his  having  con- 
cealed tobacco  among  the  wood,  and 
insisted  on  his  immediately  unloading 
the  cart.  The  countryman,  who  re- 
garded this  as  a  loss  of  time  and  a  very 
serious  labour,  earnestly  entreated  him 
to  permit  somebody  to  accompany  him 
into  the  city,  where  he  could  obtain 
satisfactory  testimonies  of  his  innocence 
but  the  clerk  would  not  listen  to  his 
applications,  and  insisted  on  executing 
the  order  he  had  received  to  empty  the 
cart.  The  emperor,  who  was-conccaled 
amidst  the  crowd,  remained  for  some 
time  a  tranquil  witness  of  the  dispute. 
He  at  length  sent  for  a  subaltern  officer 
and  a  few  soldiers  from  the  nearest 
Corps-de-Garde,  and  ordered  them 
to  remain  on  the  spot  until  the  wood 
was  entirely  turned  out.  This  be- 
ing done,  he  enjoined  them,  in  case 
the  peasant  should  be  found  guilty  of 
fraud,  to  execute  fifty  lashes  across  his 
shoulders  ;  but  if  he  were  proved  to  be 
innocent,  the  refractory  clerk  was  im- 
mediately to  undergo  the  same  punish- 
ment, and  to  be  obliged  to  reload  the 
wood  himself.  These  orders  were  ex- 
ecuted. No  tobacco  Avas  found,  and  the 
inspector,  after  having  reloaded  the  cart 
of  the  poor  countryman,  who  was  be- 
sides indemnified  for  his  loss  of  time, 
received  the  fifty  lashes. 

On  another  occasion,  a  boy  about 
nine  years  of  age  accosted  him  thus : 
"Sir,  I  never  begged  before,  but  my 
mother  is  dying  ;  1  must  have  twenty 
pence  to  get  a  physician ;  we  have  no 
twenty  pence ;  oh !  if  your  majesty 
would  give  us  twenty  pence,  hew  hap- 
py should  we  be  ?"  The  emperor  gave 
it,  and  asked  the  name  and  place  of 
abode  of  the  sick  person.  As  soon  as 
the  boy  was  gone,  the  emperor  put  on 
a  cloak  belonging  to  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, went  to  the  poor  woman's  house, 
prescribed  for  her,  comforted  her,  and 
retired.  The  child  comes  in  a  minute 
after,  with  his  twenty  pence  and  his 
doctor ;  the  woman,  surprised,  said  she 
had  already  had  a  visit,  and  shewed  the 
recipe ;  the  docter  looks  at  it,  and  sees  a 
note,  with  the  signature  of  his  imperial 
majesty,  for  a  pension  to  her  of  fifty  du- 
cats. 

Soon  after  his  majesty's  accession  to 
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the  throne,  an  officer  of  his  army  died, 
leaving  a  wife  and  daughter  wholly  un- 
provided for.  The  poor  widow  drew 
up  a  memorial  by  way  of  petition  to  the 
emperor,  and  confided  it  to  a  person 
about  the  court,  whom  she  thought  her 
friend,  and  who  promised  to  present  it 
But  oflficiousness  is  seldom  sincere.  The 
courtier  neglected  her  suit ;  and  the 
poor  woman  had  at  last  disposed  of  eve- 
ry article  of  furniture  she  possessed,  ex- 
cept her  bed,  to  which  she  was  then 
confined  by  a  fever,  brought  on  by  the 
joint  pressure  of  poverty  and  anxiety  of 
mind. 

In  this  forlorn  situation,  the  daughter 
took  a  solitary  walk  into  one  of  the  su- 
burbs, to  be  at  liberty  to  indulge  her 
grief  alone,  imploring  Providence  to  in- 
spire her  with  some  thought  or  scheme 
to  administer  to  her  poor  mother's  relief. 
Providence  did  meet  her  in  the  person 
of  the  emperor,  then  going  one  of  his 
rounds,  who  observing  her  emotion  and 
her  tears,  ordered  his  attendants  to  step 
aside,  and  coming  up  to  her,  enquired 
with  tenderness  the  cause  of  her  afflic- 
tion? She  had  no  suspicion  who  he 
wa?  ;  but  judging  from  the  suit  she  had 
seen  him  dismiss,  that  he  must  be  some 
person  of  rank,  replied,  "  Alas !  sir, 
what  have  such  as  you  to  do  with  the 
unhappy  ?  Suffer  me  to  passion — your 
notice  but  humbles  me  the  more."  "Be- 
lieve me,  fair  maiden,"  he  rejoined,  "it 
is  not  curiosity,  but  compassion,  that 
prompts  the  question.  One  must  know 
before  they  can  relieve."  "  Know 
then,"  answered  she,  "  that  my  mother 
lies  now  on  her  death  bed,  but  suffering 
more  through  grief  and  want,  than  dis- 
ease. We  have  lost  my  father,  sir,  and 
with  him  our  only  subsistence,  which 
was  his  pay,  having  been  able  to  be- 
queath us  nothing  but  the  honour  of 
his  name,  for  he  was  an  officer." 

Here  his  majesty  interrupted  her. 
"  Why  did  you  not  set  forth  your  case 
and  pretensions  to  the  emperor,  to  whom 
it  gives  pleasure  to  relieve  distress?" 
"  We  did  so,  sir ;  we  drew  up  a  memo- 
rial, and  were  promised  to  have  it  de- 
livered, but  are  certain  that  it  never  was 
because  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  it." 
"  Make  out  another,  then,"  said  he, 
"  and  bring  it  to  this  spot  at  the  same 
hour  to-morrow.  I  know  the  emperor 
and  promise  to  take  charge  of  it  myself. 
You  seem  to  have  some  diffidence  in 
me,"  added  he ;  "  so  take  this  purse  as 


a  pledge  of  my  sincerity,  and  hasten 
home  to  the  relief  of  your  afflicted  mo- 
ther." Before  she  had  time  to  pour 
forth  the  expression  of  her  gratitude, 
the  emperor  was  gone  beyond  the  reach 
of  hearing.  Hastening  instantly  home 
to  her  mother,  she  related  with  delight- 
ed earnestness  the  circumstances  of  her 
adventure.  The  languishing  invalid, 
however,  being  possessed  of  a  quick 
judgment  and  some  experience,  receiv- 
ed the  account  but  coldly.  She  fore- 
saw consequences  from  this  rencontre, 
that  the  youthful  innocence  and  filial 
piety  of  her  daughter  could  have  no 
conception  of.  "  My  dear  child,"  said 
the  widow,  "  what  you  seem  to  look 
upon  now  as  the  earnest  of  good  fortune 
may  perhaps  but  tend  to  the  very  last 
degree  of  our  wretchedness.  If  this  mo 
ney  was — Go,  my  child  !  Such  is  the 
goodness  of  certain  people — their  bounty 
is  the  price  of  crime.  I  am  not  suspect- 
ing your  virtue  in  the  least,  still  let  us 
die  innocent.  Touch  not  a  penny  of 
this  purse." 

The  next  morning,  at  the  appointed 
hour,  the  daughter  repaired  to  the  spot, 
with  the  money  and  the  memorial  in  her 
hand.  His  majesty  came  up  to  her  soon 
after,  when  all  pale  and  trembling,  she 
thus  addressed  him  :  <f  There  is  your 
purse,  sir,  and  here  is  our  memorial.  If 
that  was  given  us  as  a  snare,  we  return 
it  again  to  you  untouched  ;  and  then,  as 
you  can  mean  nothing  with  this,  1  shall 
carry  it  back  unpresented."  "  My  good 
girl,"  he  replied,  "  your  emperor  lays 
snares  for  no  one.  Carry  back  both  the 
purse  and  your  memorial,  and  call  at 
the  exchequer  every  quarter  day,  for 
your  father's  pay,  which  is  already  ap- 
pointed for  you,  during  your  mother's 
life  and  your  own.  I  should  perhaps," 
added  he,  "require  his  name  who  trifled 
with  your  distress.  But,  behold  how 
kings  are  served,"  said  he,  turning  to 
his  suit ;  "  the  coldness  of  those  who 
surround  them  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  freezes  the  whole  state  to  their 
masters ;  who,  with  the  utmost  good 
will,  and  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  may  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
with  detestation  and  contempt,  for  want 
of  proper  means  of  information,  where 
or  when  to  exert  their  virtues." 

Joseph  travelled  to  Paris  under  the 
title  of  Count  Falkenstein.  M.  Cotton, 
Professor  of  the  Mazarine  College,  has 
published  a  Latin  poem  descriptive  of 
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this  journey,  in  which  he  represents 
him  endeavouring  to  conceal  himself 
from  public  notice  and  popular  applause; 
seeking,  with  unwearied  assiduity,  every 
opportunity  of  acquiring  information  ; 
and  instead  of  resorting  to  the  proud 
mansions  of  luxury  and  ostentation,  vi- 
siting with  tears  and  tenderness  the 
gloomy  abodes  of  pale  sickness  and  me- 
lancholy age. 

At  Strasburgh,  Joseph  visited  the 
Military  Hospital,  the  one  for  Reduced 
Citizens,  and  the  other  for  Foundlings. 
He  inspected  the  chambers  of  the  sick, 
examined  their  medicines  and  their  food, 
and  interrogated  the  officers  of  the  seve- 
ral houses,  upon  every  article  of  the 
provisions,  regulations,  and  expenses. 
On  returning  from  these  visits  he  ob- 
served :  "  One  goes  to  Rome  to  see  the 
productions  of  Michael  Angelo  or  of  Ra- 
phael. This  is  well  enough  for  those 
who  have  souls  only  for  admiration.  A 
hospital  speaks  louder  to  those  who 
have  feeling  ones.  I  should  never  en- 
ter into  such  places,  except  to  officiate, 
if  Providence  had  not  put  it  into  my 
power  to  relieve." 

Wherever  he  went,  his  generosity  was 
not  confined  to  men  of  distinguished 
merit,  whom  it  was  an  honour  to  oblige  ; 
but  his  purse  was  always  open  where- 
ver he  met  with  a  proper,  though  ob- 
scure object  of  charity.    When  at  Paris, 
going  one  morning  into  an  elegant  cof- 
fee-house, he  asked  for  a  dish  of  choco- 
late ;  being  simply  dressed,  the  waiters 
insolently  refused  him,  under  pretence 
that  it  was  too  early.     He  walked  out 
without  saying  a  word,  and  went  into 
a  small  coffee-house,  nick-named  the 
One  eyed  ;  he  asked  for  a  dish  of  cho- 
colate, and  the  landlord  answered  him 
politely,  that  it  would  be  ready  in  a 
moment.     While  he  waited  for  it,  as 
the  coffee-house  was  empty,  he  walked 
up  and  down,  and  was  conversing  on 
different  subjects,  when  the  daughter  of 
the  house,  a  very  pretty  girl,  came  down 
stairs :   the  count  wished  her  a  good 
morning,  the  usual  salutation  in  France, 
and  said  to  her  father  it  was  time  for 
her  to  be  married.     "  Alas  !"  replied 
the  old  man,  "if  I  had  a  thousand 
crowns,  1  could  marry  her  to  a  hand- 
some young  man  who  is  fond  of  her ; 
but  the  chocolate  is  ready."     The  em- 
peror having  drank  and  paid,  asked  for 
paper,  pen,  and  ink ;   the  girl  runs  to 
fetch  them,  having  no  idea  how  they 


were  to  be  employed ;  Count  Falken- 
stein  gave  her  an  order  on  his  banker  for 
six  thousand  livres. 

The  simplicity  and  goodness  of  his 
character  became  so  generally  known, 
even  in  the  short  time  he  staid  in  France, 
that  at  the  theatre  one  night,  when  CEe- 
dipus  was  acted,  and  he  was  present, 
the  following  tribute  of  popular  ap- 
plause was  bestowed  on  him.  When 
Jocasta  speaking  to  her  son  of  the  jour- 
ney of  Laius  says : 

— "  Ce  roi,  plus  grand  que  sa  fortune 
Dedaignoit,   comme  vois,  une  pompe 

importune ; 
On  ne  voyoit  jamais  marcher  devant  son 
char, 

D'un  battalion  nombreux  le  fasteux 
rampart ; 

Au  milieu  des  sujets  soumis  k  sa  puis- 
sance, 

Comme  il  etoit  sans  crainte,  il  marchoit 

sans  defense 
Par  l'amour  de  son  peuple  il  se  croyoit 
garder :" 

The  whole  audience  burst  into  one  long 
continued  shout  of  applause,  directed  to 
the  emperor. 


SOUTRA  FELL. 

Opposite  the  nine-mile  post,  on  the 
right  hand,  is  Southerfell;  rather 
smoother  than  its  neighbours,  and  re- 
markable for  an  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon, which  perhaps  can  scarcely  be 
paralleled  by  history,  or  reconciled  to 
probability  :  such,  however,  is  the  evi- 
dence we  have  of  it,  that  1  cannot  help 
relating  it,  and  then  my  readers  must 
judge  for  themselves.  I  shall  give  it 
nearly  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Lancaster 
of  Blakehills,  from  whom  I  had  the 
account ;  and  whose  veracity,  even 
were  it  not  supported  by  many  concur- 
rent testimonies,  I  shall  fully  rely  upon. 
The  story  is  as  follows  : 

On  the  23d  of  June  1744,  his  father's 
servant,  Daniel  Stricket,  (who  now 
lives  under  Skiddaw,  and  is  an  auctio- 
neer,) about  half  past  seven  in  the  even- 
ing was  walking  a  little  above  the 
house.  Looking  round  him,  he  saw  a 
troop  of  men  on  horseback  riding  on 
Southerfell-side,  (a  place  so  steep  that 
a  horse  can  scarcely  travel  on  it  at  all,) 
in  pretty  close  ranks,  and  at  a  brisk 
walk.     Stricket  looked  earnestly  at 
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them  some  time  before  he  durst  ven- 
ture to  acquaint  any  one  with  what  he 
saw,  as  he  had  the  year  before  made 
himself  ridiculous  by  a  visionary  story, 
which  I  beg  leave  here  to  relate. 

lie  was  at  that  time  servant  to  John 
Wren  of  Walton-hill,  the  next  house 
to  Biakehills,  and  sitting  one  evening 
after  supper  at  the  door  along  with  his 
master,  they  saw  a  man  with  a  dog 
pursuing  some  horses  along  Southerfell- 
side ;  and  they  seemed  to  run  at  an  a- 
mazing  pace,  till  they  got  out  of  sight 
at  the  low  end  of  the  Fell.  This  made 
them  resolve  to  go  next  morning  to  the 
place  to  pick  up  the  shoes  which  they 
thought  these  horses  must  have  lost  in 
galloping  at  such  a  furious  rate ;  they 
expected  likewise  to  see  prodigious 
grazes  from  the  feet  of  these  horses  on 
the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  and  to 
find  the  man  lying  dead,  as  they  thought 
he  run  so  fast  that  he  must  kill  himself. 
Accordingly  they  went,  but,  to  their 
great  surprise,  found  not  a  shoe,  nor 
even  a  single  vestige  of  any  horse  hav- 
ing been  there,  much  less  did  they  find 
the  man  lying  dead  as  they  expected. 
This  story  they  sometime  concealed;  at 
length,  however,  they  ventured  to  tell 
it,  and  were  (as  might  be  expected) 
heartily  laughed  at. 

Stricket,  conscious  of  his  former  ri- 
diculous error,  observed  these  aerial 
troops  some  time  before  he  ventured  to 
mention  what  he  saw  :  at  length,  fully 
satisfied  that  what  he  saw  was  real  he 
went  into  the  house,  and  told  Mr.  Lan- 
caster he  had  something  curious  to  shew 
him.  Mr.  Lancaster  asked  what  it  was, 
adding,  "  1  suppose  some  bonefire," 
(for  it  was  then,  and  still  is  the  custom, 
for  the  shepherds,  on  the  evening  be- 
fore St.  John's  day,  to  light  bonefircs, 
and  vie  with  each  other  in  having  the 
largest. )  Stricket  told  him,  if  he  would 
walk  with  him  to  the  end  of  the  house 
he  would  shew  him  what  it  was.  They 
then  went  together,  and  before  Stricket 
spoke  or  pointed  to  the  place,  Mr. 
Lancaster  himsslf  discovered  the  phe- 
nomenon, and  said  to  Stricket,  "  Is 
that  what  thou  hast  to  shew  me?" 
"  Yes,  Master,"  replied  Stricket :  "  Do 
you  think  you  see  as  1  do  ?"  They 
found  they  did  see  alike,  so  they  went 
and  alarmed  the  family,  who  all  came, 
and  all  saw  this  strange  phenomenon. 

These  visionary  horsemen  seemed  to 
come  from  the  lowest  part  of  Souther- 


fell,  and  became  visible  first  at  a  place 
called  Knott  ;  they  then  moved  in 
regular  troops  along  the  side  of  the 
Fell,  till  they  came  opposite  Biakehills, 
when  they  went  over  the  mountain : 
thus  they  described  a  kind  of  curvili- 
neal  path  upon  the  side  of  the  Fell,  and 
both  their  first  and  last  appearance 
were  bounded  by  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

Frequently  the  last,  or  last  but  one, 
in  a  troop,  (always  either  the  one  or 
the  other, )  would  leave  his  place,  gal- 
lop, to  the  front,  and  then  take  the 
same  pace  with  the  rest,  a  regular, 
swift  walk :  these  changes  happened  to 
every  troop,  (for  many  troops  appear- 
ed,) and  oftener  than  once  or  twice, 
yet  not  at  all  times  alike.  The  specta- 
tors saw,  all  alike,  the  same  changes, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  they  discover- 
ed, by  asking  each  other  questions  as 
any  change  took  place.  Nor  wras  this 
wonderful  phenomenon  seen  at  Blake- 
hills  only,  it  was  seen  by  every  person 
at  every  cot/age  within  the  distance  of 
a  mile;  neither  was  it  confined  to  a 
momentary  view,  for  from  the  time 
that  Stricket  first  observed  it,  the  ap- 
pearance must  have  lasted  at  least  two 
hours  and  an  half,  viz.  from  half  past 
seven,  till  the  night  coming  on  prevent- 
ed the  farther  view ;  nor  yet  was  the 
distance  such  as  could  impose  rude  re- 
semblances on  the  eyes  of  credulity  : 
Biakehills  lay  not  half  a  mile  from  the 
place  were  this  astonishing  appearance 
seemed  to  be,  and  many  other  places 
where  it  was  likewise  seen  are  still 
nearer. 

Desirous  of  giving  my  readers  every 
possible  satisfaction,  I  procured  the 
following  attestation,  signed  by  Mr. 
Lancaster  and  Stricket : 

We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscrib- 
ed, declare  the  above  account  to  he  true, 
and  that  we  saw  the  phenomena  as  here 
related.  As  witness  our  hands  this  21st 
day  of  July,  1785. 

William  Lancaster. 

Daniel  Stricket. 

Thus  I  have  given  the  best  account  I 
can  procure  of  this  wonderful  appear- 
ance ;  let  others  determine  what  it  was. 
This  country,  like  every  other  where 
cultivation  has  been  lately  introduced, 
abounds  in  all  the  anil.es  fabelhe  of  fair- 
ies, ghosts,  and  apparitions ;  but  these 
are  never  even  fabled  to  have  been  jsccn 
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by  more  than  one  or  two  persons  at  a 
time,  and  the  view  is  always  said  to  be 
momentary.  Speed  tells  of  something 
indeed  similar  to  this  as  preceding  a 
dreadful  intestine  war.  Can  something 
of  this  nature  have  given  rise  to 
Ossian's  grand  and  awful  mythology  ? 
or,  finally,  is  there  any  impiety  in  sup- 
posing, as  this  happened  immediately 
before  that  rebellion  which  was  intend- 
ed to  subvert  the  liberty,  the  law,  and 
the  religion  of  England  ;  that  though 
immediate  prophecies  have  ceased,  these 
visionary  beings  might  be  directed  to 
warn  mankind  of  approaching  tumults  ? 
In  short,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  it 
was,  or  what  it  was  not. 


Look  Iiov)  the  world's  poor  people  are  amazed 

At  apparitions,  signs,  and  prodigies, 
Whereon  with  fearful  eyes  they  long  have 
gazed. 

Infusing  them  ivith  dreadful  prophecies. 
Shakspeare's  Venus  and  Adonis. 

Co  tl)e  i£tritov  of  trje  Ecmstiale  jftSagajine, 
Sir, 

The  above  narrative,  extracted  from 
Clarke's  Survey  of  the  Lakes,  is,  I  be- 
lieve the  foundation  of  "  Soutra  Fell,  a 
visionary  tale,"  which  appeared  among 
the  poetic  pieces  in  your  August  number. 
That  such  a  subject  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  "  the  poet's  pen,"  will  be  generally 
admitted  ;  and  1  scruple  not  to  say,  that 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  author 
has  done  it  ample  justice.  But  another 
of  your  readers,  who  can  pry  further  in- 
to a  millstone  than  my  humble  self, 
is  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and,  deeming 
it  a  proper  object  for  displaying  his  cri- 
tical acumen,  determines  not  to  lose  so 
bewitching  an  opportunity  of  exposing 
the  hidden  treasures  of  "  his  mighty 
mind." 

To  bandy  arguments  with  this  "t.  b." 
respecting  the  merits  or  failings  of  the 
production  alluded  to,  is  not  my  inten- 
tion. I  would  rather  slightly  examine 
the  examiner :  to  this  good  end,  that  he 
may  bewail  the  hour  which  saw  him  as- 
sume the  mean,  thankless,  and  ungallant 
office  of  flogging  the  tender  muse ;  and 
that  he  may  henceforth  for  evermore 
curb  his  generosity,  and  reserve  his  won- 
derful expertness  in  the  art  of  trotting, 
for  the  edification  and  amusement  of  a 
few  select  friends,  who  by  long  acquain 
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tance  may  be  enabled  to  comprehend  the 
elegance  and  propriety  of  his  allusions, 
and  to  appreciate  more  suitably  the 
depth  of  his  genius.  My  satisfaction 
will  be  great  if  I  can  throw  the  "  shadow 
of  a  light"  upon  it. 

The  original  poem  commences  in  this 
way  : 

"  While  yet  1  gazed  on  Soutra  fell, 
A  sight  appeared  (I  live  and  tell!) 

We  all  know  that  where  an  exuberancy 
of  wit  compensates  for  a  deficiency  of 
reason,  the  former  will  now  and  then 
obtain  the  mastery  over  the  latter.  Thus 
our  Prestonian  critic,  "  full  as  an  egg  of 
wisdom,"  insidiously  puts  "  gazing"  and 
"  lives  and  tells"  in  Italic  ;  as  though  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  prescient  people 
of  Preston  to  see  without  gazing ;  and 
not  to  "  live,  and  tell"  their  tale,  but 
terrified  out  their  lives  and  senses,  to 
tell  their  tale  at  some  pop  visit  from  the 
shades  below  ! 

If  it  were  necessary  to  prove  the  truth 
of  a  remark  made  by  a  sagacious  retailer 
of  truisms,  that  the  wanderings  of  the 
mind  are  very  unaccountable — "  t.  b." 
should  be  pressed  into  our  service.  He 
says,  the  "  bard  from  Wensleydale 

Reminds  me  of  another  bard, 
Who  sung  before  a  reverend  Lord, 
A  hymn-  ■ 

How  Soutra  Fell  can  remind  him  of  a 
hymn  does  indeed  puzzle  me.  All  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  critics  themselves 
may  be  a  little  flighty.  But  suppose 

we  give  a  specimen  of  T.  b's  original 
composition  : 

A.  hymn  appropriate  to  the  time  : 

(No  sense  was  in't — hut  still  'twas  rhyme  s) 

He  thus  began  his  theme  sublime, 

"  What  made  yon  mountains  skip, 

What  made  yon  hills  to  hop, 

1  suppose  my  friends  you  are  come  here, 

My  see  my  Lord  hi-shop  /" 

"Rhyme?"  enquires  the  reader.  lean 
make  neither  this  nor  that  of  it,  but 
others  may  be  more  fortunate — all  will 
grant  it  must  be  something ;  and  "t.  b." 
assures  us  "  'twas  rhyme:"  as  rhyme 
then  let  it  rank  with  his  own  "  hai-d — 
hrd." 

But  not  satisfied  with  discovering  er- 
rors, our  critical  adventurer  must  also 
try  his  skill  in  amending  them.  But  in 
these  experiments  he  forgets  the  old  but 
faithful  saying  of  there  being  more  fault 
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finders  than  fault  menders  ;  or  perchance 
he  fancies  himself  a  privileged  character, 
superior  to  the  corn ni on  race  of  mortals, 
free  from  their  failings,  and  allowed  to 
stretch  a  point  or  so  beyond  them.  Thus 
in  the  poem  we  read 

Lightnings,  forbidding  to  conceal, 
Burst  'midst  drawn  swords  and  helmets  steel. 

which  he  thus  improves  : 

Drawn  swords  and  lightnings  too  were  seen 
Midst  helmets  steel — it  should  have  been. 

There  are  yet,  and  ever  will  be  found, 
a  certain  portion  of  individuals,  upon 
whose  understandings — limited  by  Na- 
ture, or  neglected  by  education  and  the 
birch — the  beauty  and  expression  of 
rhetorical  figures  are  utterly  misbestow- 
ed. — As,  where  the  fervour  of  the  poet 
is  excited,  and  he  exclaims  "  in  the  full 
tide  of  song" 

Oh!  for  a  steed  so  sure  and  swift 
That  might  me  with  these  horsemen  lift. 

 My  Wanton  Brown, 

Famed  far  and  wide  for  fleet  renown, 
That  darts  o'er  Derwent  like  a  bird— etc. 

who  does  not  admire  the  rapidity  of  the 
hyperbole  ?     "  t.  b."   coolly  observes 
I  don't  believe  the  pott's  word. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  carrying  the  joke 
as  far  is  prudent,  or  perhaps  rather  far- 
ther. To  say  you  "  don't  believe  the 
poet's  word,"  is,  I  take  it,  pretty  nearly 
equivalent  to  telling  him  he  speaks  false- 
ly J  However,  let  us  hope  that  in  this 
instance  no  serious  consequence  will  en- 
sue ;  as  what "  t,  b.  of  Preston"  believes 
or  disbelieves  is  of  mighty  little  impor- 
tance either  to  the  poet  or  to  the  public. 

t.  b.  would  do  well  to  know  his  own 
Mind,  before  he  presumes  to  enlighten 
the  public.  Had  any  kind  friend  given 
him  this  hint,  he  would  have  escaped 
some  unpleasant  dilemmas.  In  one  part, 
he  rejoices  at  making  the  notable  disco- 
very that  it  must  be  some  heavenly  steed 
which  descends  the  mountain's  steep. 
But,  after  losing  himself  and  his  readers 
_jf  any— in  a  labyrinth  of  16 i  lines 
(some  of  them  short  ones,  it  must  be 
allowed,)  he  very  innocently  enquires  of 
•ses,  whether  they  are  "  earthly 


the  hor 

or  heavenly ? 


And,  at 


Who  can  tell  ?" 
the  end  of  a  dozen  more,  we  find  hhn  still 
in  this  state  of  doubt  and  dubitation  ; 
but  rather  inclining  to  his  first  opinion 
that  "  no  earthly  steed  would  ever  do." 
I  should  be  glad  to  hear  if  he  be  yet  sa- 
tisfied concerning  this  curious  particular. 


In  the  original  poem  of  Soutra  Fell, 
are  these  two  fine  lines  : 

Or  in  cold  blood  to  wait  their  doom — 
The  scaffold's  fate — without  atomh  ; 
the  latter  of  which  t.  b.  travesties  : 

Die  like  a  stage — without  a  tomb. 
I  suppose  he  is  surprised  that  any  one 
should  be  so  inconsiderate  as  to  die 
without  having  prepared  a  tomb  for  his 
reception.  Our  "critical  Christomatrix" 
is  evidently  no  traveller;  Init  a  brief 
acquaintance  with  cither  men  or  books 
would  inform  him  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  manners  and  customs  of 
Preston  may  not  be  in  universal  vogue. 
For  his  especial  benefit  I  beg  leave  tosay, 
that  if  it  be  customary  in  that  "  land 
of  milliners  and  cotton  spinners"  to  have 
a  tomb,  a  coffin,  or  the  paraphernalia  of 
death,  in  readiness  for  the  inhabitants 
before  their  decease — such  is  not  the 
practice  in  any  city,  town,  or  village 
within  the  range  of  my  geography. 

But  a  truce  to  these  "  quirks,  quib- 
bles, and  paper-bullets  of  the  brain." 
We  may  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing  ; 
even  t.  b.  with  all  his  excellences  may 
in  time  become  tiresome. — -Yet  in  one 
instance,  I  am  proud  to  say,  I  can  pcr~ 
fectly  agree  with  this  poetical  inquisitor. 
After  paying  every  attention  to  his  pro- 
duction which  either  my  time  or  inclin- 
ation will  allow,  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
refuse  my  assent  to  his  own  assertion  : 
Some  scribblers  think  that  thyme's  the  whole, 
And  straight  begin  a  lengthened  scrawl. 

Hoping,  perhaps,  to  be  admired  for  his 
extraordinary  politeness,  he  concludes 
his  exquisite  piece  of  hypercriticism  with 
this  honeyed  adieu — "  Farewell,  kind 
reader."  He  will  of  course  consider  me 
deserving  of  the  endearing  epithet,  when 
he  recollects  the  pains  I  have  taken  on 
his  account :  and  to  convince  him  that 
I  intend  to  use  every  effort  for  per- 
fecting that  desirable  object,  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  ignorant — I  earnestly  recom- 
mend him  to  apply  in  the  hour  of  neces- 
sity to  some  of  the  junior  students  in  the 
Preston  National  school,  for  assistance. 
With  such  aids,  his  doubts  and  his  dif- 

culties  will  gradually  disappear  his 

learning  improve — his  singularities  be 
less  perceptible — anel  in  course  of  years 
(but  it  will  be  long  ere  that  perioel  ar- 
rives) he  may  venture,  though  in  a  more 
humble  sphere,  to  attract  the  notice  of 
the  public — a  new  and  altered  man. 

t 
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ON  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

AN   OLD  POEM. 

Sir  John  Davies,  the  inimitable  author  of  this  poem,  was  born  in  1570.  From 
a  low  extraction,  he  made  his  way  to  eminence  by  his  abilities.  His  remarks  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  are  clear,  powerful,  and  incontrovertible ;  but  his 
arguments  on  the  original  of  the  soul  are  some  of  them  dark  and  indecisive.  The 
opinion  that  the  Almighty  created  all  the  souls  at  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
he  treats  as  it  deserves — with  contempt.  The  opinion  that  the  Deity  creates 
a  new  soul  for  every  individual  that  is  born,  he  seems  to  favour ;  though  he  finds 
an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  original  sin.  For  if  every  soul  was  a  new  creation, 
then  every  soul  would  be  pure,  as  they  would  not  partake  of  the  depravity  in- 
troduced by  the  fall.  He  finds  a  number  of  difficulties  in  supposing  one  soul  to 
be  derived  from  another,  as  bodies  are ;  yet  he  has  not  been  able  to  overturn  this 
opinion.  We  know  so  little  of  the  economy  even  of  our  own  nature,  that  we  can- 
not presume  to  say  in  what  way  this  might  or  might  not  be  effected.  May  not 
the  act  of  quickening  be  the  first  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body  ?  and  may  not 
that  soul  be  derived  from  the  mother  ?  This  would  throw  all  Davies'  objections 
to  the  ground.  We  are  taught  to  believe  the  work  of  Creation  was  completed  in 
six  days ;  but  if  the  Diety  has  a  new  soul  to  create  for  every  infant  that  is  born, 
the  creation  would  never  be  completed.  Some  men  may  consider  these  as  un- 
profitable subjects ;  but  they  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  more  utility  than  a  number 
of  others  in  which  we  indulge.  We  are  no  where,  in  Scripture,  forbidden  to 
study  them  ;  but  frequently  admonished  to  attend  to  these  mysteries.  This  is  at 
the  same  time  a  secret  which  we  shall  probably  never  clear  up  in  this  life  ;  and  we 
may  say  with  Montgomery 

"  I  know  not,  but  I  soon  shall  know 

When  life  and  suffering  cease  ; 
When  this  uneasy  head  lies  low, 
And  I  shall  rest  in  peace." 


ERRONEOUS   OPINIONS   OF  THE   CREATION   OF   THE  SOUL, 

Then  neither  from  eternity  before, 

Nor  from  the  time,  when  time's  first  point  begun, 
Made  he  all  souls,  which  now  he  keeps  in  store ; 

Some  in  the  moon,  and  others  in  the  sun. 

Nor  in  a  secret  cloyster  doth  he  keep 

These  virgin  spirits  till  their  marriage  day  ; 

Nor  lock  them  up  in  chambers,  where  they  sleep, 
Till  they  awake  within  these  beds  of  clay. 

Nor  did  he  first  a  certain  number  make, 

Infusing  part  in  beasts  and  part  in  men  ; 
And,  as  unwilling  further  pains  to  take, 

Would  make  no  more  than  those  he  formed  then. 

So  that  the  widow  soul,  her  body  dying, 

Unto  the  next  born  body  married  was ; 
And  so  by  often  changing,  and  supplying, 

Men's  souls  to  beasts,  and  beasts'  to  men  did  pass. 

(These  thoughts  are  fond ;  for  since  the  bodies  born, 
Be  more  in  number  far,  than  those  that  die, 

Thousands  must  be  abortive  and  forlorn, 
Ere  other  deaths  to  them  their  souls  supply :) 

3F  2 
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But,  as  God's  hand-maid,  Nature  doth  create 
Bodies  in  time  distinct,  and  order  due  ; 

So  God  gives  souls  the  like  successive  date, 
Which  himself  makes,  in  bodies  formed  anew. 

Which  himself  makes  of  no  material  thing ; 

For  unto  angels  he  no  power  hath  given 
Either  to  form  the  shape,  or  stuff  to  bring 

From  air,  or  fire,  or  substance  of  the  heaven. 

Nor  herein  doth  he  Nature's  service  use ; 

For  tho'  from  bodies,  she  can  bodies  bring, 
Yet  could  she  never  souls  from  souls  traduce, 

As  fire  from  fire,  or  light  from  light  doth  spring. 


THAT   THE   SOUL  IS   NOT  EX  TRADUCE. 

Alas  !  that  some  who  were  great  lights  of  old, 
And  in  their  hands  the  lamp  of  God  did  bear  ! 

Some  reverend  fathers  did  this  error  hold, 

Having  their  eyes  dimmed  with  religious  fear. 

For  when  (say  they)  by  rule  of  faith  we  find, 

That  every  soul  unto  her  body  knit, 
Brings  from  the  mother's  womb  the  sin  of  kind 

The  root  of  all  the  ill  she  doth  commit ; 

How  can  we  say  that  God  the  soul  doth  make, 
But  we  must  make  him  author  of  her  sin  ? 

Then  from  man's  soul  she  doth  beginning  take, 
Since  in  man's  scul  corruption  did  begin. 

For  if  God  made  her  first,  he  made  her  ill, 

(Which  God  forbid  our  thoughts  should  yield  unto  :) 

Or  makes  the  body  her  fair  form  to  spill, 
Which,  of  itself,  it  had  not  power  to  do. 

Not  Adam's  body  but  this  soul  did  sin, 
And  so  herself  unto  corruption  brought ; 

But  our  poor  soul  corrupted  is  within, 

Ere  she  had  sinned,  either  in  act,  or  thought : 

And  yet  we  see  in  her  such  powers  divine, 
As  we  could  gladly  think  from  God  she  came, 

Fain  would  we  make  him  author  of  the  wine, 
If  for  the  dregs  we  could  some  other  blame. 


REASONS  DRAWN   PROM  NATURE. 

For  all  things  made,  are  either  made  of  nought, 
Or  made  of  stuff  that  ready  made  doth  stand ; 

Of  nought  no  creature  ever  formed  ought, 
For  that  is  proper  to  the  Almighty's  hand. 

If  then  the  soul  another  soul  do  make, 
Because  her  power  is  kept  within  a  bound, 

She  must  some  former  stuff  or  matter  take, 
But  in  the  soul  there  is  no  matter  found, 
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Then  if  her  heav'nly  form  do  not  agree 

With  any  matter  which  the  world  contains. 
Then  she  of  nothing  must  created  be  ; 

And  to  create,  to  God  alone  pertains. 

Again,  if  souls  do  other  souls  beget, 

'Tis  by  themselves,  or  by  the  body's  power : 
If  by  themselves,  what  doth  their  working  let, 

But  they  may  souls  engender  every  hour  ? 

If  by  the  body,  how  can  wit  and  will 

Join  with  the  body  only  in  the  act  ? 
Since  when  they  other  wrorks  fulfil, 

They  from  the  body  do  themselves  abstract. 

Again,  if  souls  of  souls  begotten  were, 

Into  each  other  they  should  change  and  move ; 
And  change  and  motion  still  corruption  bear. 

How  shall  we  then,  the  soul  immortal  prove  ? 

If,  lastly,  souls  do  generation  use, 

Then  should  they  spread  incorruptible  seed  ; 
What  then  becomes  of  that  which  they  do  lose, 

When  th'  act  of  generation  doth  not  speed  ? 

And  tho'  the  soul  could  cast  spiritual  seed, 

Yet  would  she  not,  because  she  never  dies  ; 
For  mortal  things  desire  their  like  to  breed, 

That  so  they  may  their  kind  immortalize. 

Therefore  the  angels,  sons  of  god  are  named, 

And  marry  not,  nor  are  in  marriage  given  ; 
Their  spirits  and  ours  are  of  one  substance  framed, 

And  have  one  father  e'en  the  Lord  of  heav'  n; 

"Who  would  at  first,  that  in  each  other  thing, 
The  earth  and  water  living  souls  should  breed, 

But  that  man's  soul,  whom  he  would  make  their  king, 
Should  from  himself  immediately  proceed. 

And  when  he  took  the  woman  from  man's  side, 

Doubtless  himself  inspired  her  soul  alone  ; 
For  'tis  not  said  he  did  man's  soul  divide, 

But  took  flesh  of  his  flesh,  bone  of  his  bone. 

Lastly,  God  being  made  man  for  man's  own  sake, 

And  being  like  man  in  all  except  in  sin, 
His  body  from  the  Virgin's  womb  did  take ; 

But  all  agree,  God  form'd  his  soul  within. 

Then  is  the  soul  from  God  ;  so  Pagans  say  ; 

Which  saw  by  nature's  light  her  heavenly  kind  ; 
Naming  her  kin  to  God,  and  God's  bright  ray, 

A  citizen  of  heav'n,  to  earth  confin'd. 

TUB  SOUL  PROVED  TO  BE  IMMORTAL  BY  THE  VERY  DOUBT  AND  DISPUTATION 
OF  IMMORTALITY. 

And  though  some  impious  wits  do  question  move, 

And  doubt  if  souls  immortal  be,  or  no  ; 
That  doubt  their  immortality  doth  prove, 

Because  they  seem  immortal  things  to  know. 
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For  he  who  reasons  on  both  parts  doth  bring, 
Doth  some  things  mortal,  some  immortal  call ; 

Now  if  himself  were  but  a  mortal  thing, 
He  could  not  judge  immortal  things  at  all. 

For  when  we  judge,  our  minds  we  mirrors  make ; 

And  as  those  glasses  which  material  be, 
Forms  of  material  things  do  only  take ; 

For  thought  or  mind  in  them  we  cannot  see  : 

So  when  we  God  and  angels  do  conceive, 
And  think  of  truth,  which  is  immortal  too ; 

Then  do  our  minds  immortal  forms  receive, 
Which,  if  they  mortal  were,  they  could  not  do. 

And  as  if  beasts  conceived  what  reason  were, 
And  that  conception  should  distinctly  show, 

They  should  the  name  of  reasonable  bear ; 
For  without  reason  none  could  reason  know  ; 

So  when  the  soul  mounts  with  so  high  a  wing, 
As  of  eternal  things  she  doubts  can  move ; 

She,  proofs  of  her  eternity  doth  bring, 

E'en  when  she  strives  the  contrary  to  prove. 

For  e'en  the  thought  of  immortality, 
Being  an  act  done  without  the  body's  aid, 

Shows  that  herself  alone  should  move  and  be, 
Although  the  body  in  the  grave  were  laid. 

See  how  man's  soul  against  itself  doth  strive ; 

Why  should  we  not  have  other  means  to  know  ? 
As  children,  while  within  the  womb  they  live, 

Feed  by  the  navel :  here  they  feed  not  so. 

These  children,  if  they  had  some  use  of  sense, 

And  should  by  chance  their  mother's  talking  hear ; 

That  in  short  time  they  should  come  forth  from  thence, 
Would  fear  their  births,  more  than  our  deaths  we  fear. 

They  would  cry  out,  if  wg  this  place  shall  leave, 
Then  shall  we  break  our  little  navel-strings  : 

How  shall  we  then  our  nourishment  receive, 
Since  our  sweet  food  no  other  conduit  brings. 

And  if  a  man  should  to  these  babes  reply, 

That  into  this  fair  world  they  shall  be  brought, 

Where  they  shall  view  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  sky, 
The  glorious  sun  and  all  that  God  hath  wrought. 

That  there  ten  thousand  dainties  they  shall  meet, 

Which  by  their  mouths  they  shall  with  pleasure  take, 

Which  shall  be  cordial  too  as  well  as  sweet ; 
And  of  their  little  limbs  tall  bodies  make. 

This  world  they'd  think  a  fable,  e'en  as  Ave 

Do  think  the  story  of  the  golden  age ; 
Or  as  some  sensual  spirits  amongst  us  be, 

Which  hold  the  world  to  come,  a  feigned  stage : 
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Yet  shall  those  infants  after  find  all  true, 

Though  then  thereof  they  nothing  could  conceive  ; 

As  soon  as  they  are  born  the  world  they  view, 
And  with  their  mouth  the  nurses'  milk  receive. 

So  when  the  soul  is  born,  (for  death  is  nought 
But  the  soul's  birth,  and  so  we  should  it  call,) 

Ten  thousand  things  she  sees  beyond  her  thought ; 
And  in  an  unknown  manner  knows  them  all. 

Then  does  she  see  by  spectacles  no  more, 
She  hears  not  by  report  of  double  spies  ; 

Herself  in  instants  doth  all  things  explore  ; 
For  each  thing's  present — and  before  her  lies. 


MORALITY  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  finest  moral  pre- 
cepts in  the  language  may  be  found  in 
the  drama.  The  following  select  sen- 
tences are  given  as  an  illustration  of 
this  ;  and  as  a  proof  that  the  dramatic 
form  is  the  best  adapted  for  moral 
poetry. 

Sorrow,  in  any  shape,  should  meet 
with  pity  ;  but  when  it  supplicates  in 
a  female  form,  we  dry  its  tears,  nor  wait 
to  ask  what  caused  them  — The  Free 
Knights. 

I  detest  a  pauper  so  abominably,  that 
I  never  see  one,  without  endeavouring 
to  prevent  his  being  one ;  and  did  others 
feel  the  same  sort  of  hate,  who  knows 
but  in  time  the  wretches  might  be  ex- 
terminated ? — Town  and  Country. 

Those  who  feel  the  spirit  of  gratitude 
in  receiving  a  kindness,  only  want  the 
opportunity  to  display  the  spirit  of  ge- 
nerosity in  bestowing  one. — Ditto. 

Courage,  in  the  breast,  is,  like  the 
cash  in  the  pocket,  only  placed  there 
for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate  who 
may  want  it. — Ditto. 

The  man  who  once  descends  to  be  a 
villain,  is  generally  observed  to  be  at 
heart — a  coward. — Man  and  Wife. 

I  know  but  one  excuse  a  person  can 
have  for  giving  nothing,  and  that  is — 
having  nothing  to  give. — West  Indian. 

There  is  not  in  the  whole  creation,  so 
savage  an  animal  as  a  human  being 
without  pity. — Ditto. 

Fine  men  may  make  fine  speeches ; — 
a  flattering  beggar  only  shews  his  mind 
is  as  mean  as  his  condition. — Natural 
Son. 

When  a  woman  forgets  what  she 
owes  herself,  a  lover  should  set  little  va- 


lue upon  any  thing  she  gives  him.— 
Sch  00/  for  fa  t h  ers. 

A  disregard  of  the  world,  is  the  first 
step  towards  deserving  its  reproaches. — 

Ditto. 

Every  one  has  good  sense  enough  to 
see  other  people's  faults  ;  and  good  na- 
ture enough  to  overlook  his  own.— Do. 

SUPPORTERS 

OF   THE   KINGS   OF  ENGLAND. 

Richard,  I.  (the  first  who  had  sup- 
porters to  his  arms,)  had  two  angels. 

Henry,  IV.  a  swan  and  a  antelope. 

Henry,  V.  while  Prince  of  Wales, 
had  two  swans ;  when  King  he  had  a 
lion  and  an  antelope. 

Henry,  VI.  changed  his  supporters 
several  times.  He  had  first  a  lion  and 
a  bull,  then  two  lions,  and  then  a  lion 
and  a  white  hart. 

Edwabd,  V.  had  a  lion  and  a  hind. 

Richard,  III.  had  two  bears. 

Henry,  VIII.  had  a  red  dragon  and 
a  greyhound. 

Edward,  VI.  had  a  lion  and  a  red 
dragon. 

Mary,  had  an  eagle  and  a  lion. 
Elizabeth,  had  a  lion  and  a  red 
dragon. 

James,  I.  had  the  lion  (for  England) 
and  the  union,  (for  Scotland,)  which 
have  continued  ever  since. 

VELOCITY  OF  THE  WINDS. 
3Eo  tt)e  iStiitorof  tlje  Hon&tialc  JWagajme 
Sir, 

Mr.  John  Smeaton,  the  celebrated 
engineer,  has  given  in  the  51st  vol.  of 
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the  Philosophical  transactions,  the  ve- 
locities of  wind  ;  corresponding  to  the 
usual  denominations  in  our  language. 
These  are  founded  upon  a  series  of  ac- 
curate observations  made  by  himself  in 
the  course  of  his  practice  in  the  erection 
of  windmills.  From  these  observations 
he  deduced  the  following  table ;  which 
probably  may  be  new  to  many  of  your 
readers. 

Krrjpa. 

The  first  column  denotes  the  number  of 
miles  per  hour — the  second,  feet  per  second — 
the  third,  name  of  the  ivind. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
0 
15 
20 
2.5 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
60 
80 
100 


1,47 

9 


4,40  )  LiSht  airs- 
jg}  Breeze. 

»$}  Brisk  gale 

Fresh  gale. 

Strong  gale. 


58,68 


,01  }H 
73,35  \ 
88,02  J 

1 1 7,36  \  Hurricane,  tearing  up 
146,70/     trees,  &c. 


Storm. 


VERBUM  ARDENS. 

That  the  man  dignifies  the  action,  is 
undoubtly  true,  else  a  blunder  in  one 
of  our  first  literary  characters  would 
look  as  ridiculous  as  it  does  in  honest 
Pat  who  never  pretended  to  any  learn- 
ing at  all,  at  all.  The  blunders  of  the 
learned  however  have  been  dignified  by 
the  title  of  vcrbum  ardens  or  words  that 
burn ;  supposing  them  to  the  boilings 
over  of  the  kettle  of  the  brain.  And 
hence  probably  it  is  that  we  feel  more 
amused  by  these  boilings,  in  proportion 
as  the  boiler  stands  higher  in  the  scale 
of  notoriety. 

However  that  our  great  writers  may 
not  be  deprived  of  this  burning  or  boil- 
ing fame,  a  few  specimen  of  the  Ver- 
ba tit  Ardens  of  some  of  our  best  writers 
are  here  presented  to  the  reader;  for 
whose  amusement  they  were  originally 
intended. 

 Mersey's  gentle  current — 

Reflects  the  ascending  seats  with  con- 
scious pride. 

Barbaald. 


Now  running  round  the  circle  finds  it 
s^are.  Poj)€t 

 Now  bid  me  run, 

And  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible. 
Yea,  and  get  the  better  of  them. 

Shakspeare. 

When  first  young  Maro,  in  his  noble 
mind, 

A  work  t' outlast  imiuortalllomc  designed . 

Pope. 

A  painted  vest  Prince  Vortigern  had  on, 
Which  from  a  naked  Pict  his  grandsire 
won. 

lilackmore 

He  roared  so  loud,  and  looked  so  won- 

d'rous  grim, 
His  very  shadow  durst  not  follow  him. 

Bluckmore. 

Shakspeare  has  not  only  shown  hu- 
man nature  as  it  acts  in  real  exigencies, 
but  as  it  would  act  in  situations  to  which 
it  cannot  be  exposed.        Dr  j6hnsm% 

Dry  den,  Spencer,  Ariosto,  Shakspeare, 
and  Chaucer,  are  the  greatest  masters 
oi  modern  versification.    Leigh  ^ 

Few  knew  that  his  quiet  friend,  Mr- 
Price,    who  was  an  eminent  pugilist, 


could  box  at  all. 


Neville. 


I  know  of  no  lakes  in  the  Province, 
except  that  of  Tampaganos,  the  existence 
of  which  I  rather  look  upon  to  befobu- 

lous-  Pike. 

Society  arose  from  the  mutual  wants, 
fears,  and  imbecility,  of  the  infancy  of 
human  institutions. 


Pike 


The  hedges  are  of  stone. 


Dr.  Johnson. 


He  slew  some  Turkish  prisoners,  and 


roasted  them  alive. 


mm. 


And  in  the  lowest  depth  a  lower  deep. 

Milton. 


VARIETIES. 

Bastards. — There  is  an  old  law  by 
which  a  man  that  gets  a  bastard  in  the 
hundred  of  Middle  ton  in  Kent,  forfeits 
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all  his  goods  and  chattels  to  the  King. 
— What  a  pity  that  this  law  is  not  uni- 
versal ! — The  following  old  customary 
law  counterbalances  that  in  Kent: — 
If  a  bastard  be  got  under  the  umbrage 
of  a  certain  oak  in  Knoll  wood  in  Staf- 
fordshire, belonging  to  the  manor  of 
Terley  castle,  no  punishment  can  be 
inflicted  ;  nor  can  the  lord  or  the  bishop 
take  cognizance  of  it. 

Beards. — The  Turkish  women  kiss 
their  husbands'  beards  as  a  token  of 
respect. 

Pyroligneous  acid. — Dr.  Stanly  has 
discovered  that  the  pyroligneous  acid, 
(such  as  is  made  by  Mr.  Walling  of 
Backbarrow,)  is  much  superior  to  salt 
in  preserving  meat.  He  applies  the  pu- 
rified acid  with  a  small  brush  lightly 
over  the  surface  of  the  fresh  meat,  and 
then  hangs  it  up.  He  gave  a  piece  of 
beef,  thus  prepared  to  a  eaptain  bound 
to  the  West  Indies,  which  was  return- 


ed to  him  in  a  perfect  state  at  the  end 
of  the  voyage,  it  was  afterwards  well 
boiled,  and  declared  by  several  gentle- 
men who  partook  of  it,  to  be  perfectly 
fresh  and  sweet. 

Curious  derivation. — Mr.  Corry  says 
that  the  word  Nun  is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew,  Fiiiu  ! 

Test  of  drunkenness. — In  a  late  trial 
for  seditious  speeches  at  Wexford,  one 
of  the  evidences  deposed  that  the  pri- 
soner was  not  dnnik,  because  he  could 
lie  on  the  ground  without  holding. 

A  curiosity  in  natural  history. 
A  farmer  at  Anniside,  near  Kirkby 
Lonsdale,  has  now  living,  a  pig  with 
three  legs.  1 1  has  only  one  leg  behind, 
and  the  parts  appear  regular  and  com- 
plete for  that  purpose.  There  is  no 
indication  of  a  fourth  leg.  It  thrives 
well  and  can  run  nearly  as  fast  as  others 
of  the  same  litter.  It  is  now  about  six 
months  old. 


RATCL1FF  EPITAPH. 

Mr.  Otley  of  Keswick,  says  that  our  copy  of  the  Ratclifr  Epitaph  in  Crosth- 
waite  Church  has  been  taken  from  a  wrong  reading  as  has  frequently  been  done. 
It  is  for  the  state  of  Dame  alice  that  prayers  are  asked,  not  necessarily  implying 
the  belief  of  woman's  being  destitute  of  a  soul  but  rather  relating  to  her  state  in 
this  world;  as  it  seems  probable  she  was  then  alive.    In  the  original  it  stands  thus  : 

ff4  (Efjavttte  pK  fox  ti)£  smile  of  Six  3foI)it  Batcltf 
Unggljt  &  fox  tije  state  of  23ante  Slice  W  JHSijfe 
tofjiel)  3ofm  imi)  r>c  tj  fcap  of  jPctruavp  atvvtio. 
iW°Uc£^33  ©  tehees  sfoufe  3f»u  imfce  men. 


VISION  : — A  SONNET. 

Oh  !  faithless  vision,  fleeting,,  and  untrue, 

You  come  when  pleasing  sleep  hath  closed  mine  eye, 

When  all  my  thoughts  are  wrapt  in  ecstacy, 
And  Sylvia's  heavenly  form  I  fondly  view  : 
Above  me  skies  of  soft  Italian  blue 

Shed  their  soft  influence  o'er  the  scenery, 

And  tiny  voice  of  fairies  solace  me, 
As  'neath  the  moon  their  pastimes  they  pursue. — 
What  ordours  rich  around  me  then  are  springing, 

When  nature  all  her  varied  beauties  yields, 
And  rose  and  violet  honied  sweets  are  flinging 

In  concert  with  the  liilv  of  the  Adds, 
And  Philomel  her  plaintive  strain  is  singing, 

And  every  loveliest  prospect  is  revealed. 

CEERICIS,   M.  A. 

November,  1821.— Wo.  XXIII.— Vol.  II.  3G 
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TO  ALICE: 

ON    HER  WEDDING  DAY. 

You've  sometimes  held  a  doubtful  strife 
Between  a  single  and  a  married  life — 

For  each  has  its  pleasure  and  trouble  ; 
You'll  prove  it  so — though  now  you  laugh- 
But  trouble,  divided,  is  lessened  one  half, 

And  pleasure,  divided,  is  double. 

EGENUS. 


THE  DEATH  OF  JOAB. 

A    JUVENILE  PIECE. 

QOur  friend  Theodore  has  drawn  a  sweetly  pathetic  poem  from  the  second 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Kings.  The  dying  David  had  commanded  that  Joab 
should  be  put  to  death  for  having  slain  Abner  and  Arnasa  treacherously ;  and  Be- 
naiah  was  sent  by  King  Solomon  to  slay  him  even  as  he  clung  to  the  horns  of  the 
altar.    Eliza,  we  presume,  is  only  introduced  to  soften  the  character  of  Benaiah  ; 

a  kind  of  being  for  which  mankind  in  general  have  little  sympathy.  We  should 

be  happy  to  see  a  few  more  Scripture  passages  in  a  poetic  dress. — Ed.^ 

"  Oh  love  !  I  cannot  bear  to  see  that  blood 
Upon  thy  hand.    Go  wash  in  Jordan's  stream, 
And,  when  the  morning  sacrifice  ascends 
Jn  holy  fragrance  to  the  God  of  peace, 
]'ll  meet  thee  at  the  Outer  Gate,  and,  freed 
From  royal  blood  ;  yea,  I  will  love  thee  still." 

Dark  was  his  brow,  and  his  low'ring  eye 

On  the  charms  of  Eliza  gazed  ; 
And  his  rufiied  beard  lie  shaded  by  : 
Her  hand  he  took  ;  but  a  fearful  cry 

Of  rejecting  horror  was  raised. 

Benaiah  fled  to  the  loathsome  glen, 

The  valley  of  guilt  and  of  fear ; 
Shrieks  of  babes  were  terriffic  then, 
And  Moloch's  flame  illumed  the  den, 

Where  the  brave  oft  met  with  a  bier. 

Turrets  of  Sion  glistened  high, 

Her  bulwarks  shone  in  bloody  light  ; 
Within  was  heard  no  pitying  sigh, 
But  the  maids  of  Egypt,  joyous,  cry, 

And  laugh  in  the  revels  of  night. 

Israel's  king  has  doft  his  crown, 

He  has  flung  by  his  purple  vest ; 
Sleepless,  he  seeks  no  cradle  of  down  ; 
But  over  his  brow  a  deathlike  frown 

Disturbs  the  composure  of  rest. 

"  Benaiah  !  friend  of  my  heart,  arise, 

My  father's  dying  voice  I  hear  : 
*  The  murderer  still  has  peace/  he  cries, 
6  In  life  still  wantons  This  night  he  dies, 

Or  mine,  and  heaven's  vengeance  fear/  " 
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The  lamp  of  the  Lord  was  burning  bright, 

While  all  around  a  holy  gloom 
In  mystery  wrapt  the  throne  of  light, 
A  Levite  kept  the  watch  of  the  night, 

And  he  sung  of  the  captive's  doom. 

"  Open  the  gates  of  the  sanctuary  ! 

Levite,  Levite,  O  haste  thee  rise ; 
'Tis  Joab  calls,  and  the  lamp  I  see  ; 
Oh  !  open  the  gate  ;  for  life  I  flee  !"  

By  the  horns  of  the  Altar  lies, 

Panting,  and  covered  with  bloody  gore, 

The  Captain  of  Israel's  host ; 
Victory's  shout  he  shall  hear  no  more  ; 
The  joy  and  the  fame  he  had  before, 

Amasa  and  Abner  have  lost. 

Benaiah  stood  at  the  Holy  Gate, 

And  sternly  cried,  "  Thus  saith  the  King, 
"  Come  forth."    "  Nay,  here  my  death  I  will  wait, 
And  spurn  the  rage  of  the  tyrant's  hate, 
And  the  curse  of  the  tyrant  sing." 

"I've  fought,  and  l',ve  wounded  the  rebel's  head, 
And  I've  broke  his  treacherous  sword ; 

To  the  temple  the  traitor  has  fled, 

'  Nay  here  I  will  die,'  he  proudly  said, 
And  he  curses  my  sovereign  Lord." 

"  Son  of  Jehoiada  !  haste  thee  !  go  ! 

Fear  not !  fall  on  the  traitor  there ; 
Who  slew  the  good  by  a  secret  blow, 
'Tis  fit  his  blood  should  ruthless  flow  ; 

'Tis  heaven's  decree  :  I  cannot  spare." 

The  alter  of  peace  has  ceased  to  bless, 

And  the  horns  of  refuge  no  more 
The  culprit  can  save — the  wilderness 
His  burial  place — with  mourners  less 

Than  the  corpse  that  sleeps  on  the  shore. 

(C  Come,  my  love,  come  in  beauty  arrayed. 

To  Solomon's  court  let  us  haste  : 
The  king  has  sent  thee  a  Tyrian  maid, 
The  robe,  the  ring,  and  the  golden  braid, 

And  the  silk  that  plays  on  the  waist." 

"  Welcome,  my  love,  thou  art  welcome,  dear, 

Thy  smiles  are  the  smiles  of  joy  : 
Benaiah,  soul  of  my  soul,  I'll  cheer 
Thy  moments  of  care,  and  never  a  fear 

Our  raptures  again  shall  annoy." 

:(  Fairest  of  wromen,  Eliza,  love, 

Fear  not  thy  charms  can  vanish  awray ; 

Haste  with  the  wings  of  the  airy  dove, 

Join  in  the  shout  that  echoes  above, 
c  Captain  of  Israel's  host,'  to  day  ! 

THEODOllE. 
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THE  JEW  AND  THE  HOGSHEAD, 

A  RECENT  FACT. 

T'other  day,  "  poor  old  Moshesh  "  who  travels  this  road, 

Sat  awhile  on  the  causeway  to  rest  him, 
For  the  heat  of  the  weather,  the  weight  of  his  load, 

And  the  want  of  refreshment  oppress'd  him 

Looking  round  and  beholding  an  alehouse  close  bv, 

He  went  in  and  he  ordered  a  dinner : 
"Prat/  Seir,  vat  haff  you  golt?" — "  A  nice  hog's  head  and  fry." 

"  A  nice  hocshet — but  vat  ish  clere  in  her  f  " 

"Sir,  I  mean  a  pig's  cheek." — "  Ah  !  no  swine's jlesh  for  Tewsh  ; 

J  wont  tush  it,  no.  Seir,  were  it  rottink" 
"  We  have  got  nothing  else,  Sir." — "  O  dat  ish  bad  newsh, 

I  be  hungry,  yet  care  to  take  nbttink." 

The  old  Jew  scratch'd  his  pate,  paus'd  awhile,  and  look'd  sad, 

Drank  his  goblet  and  call'd  for  another  : 
"  Seir,  your  drink  ish  too  strong,  my  poor  brain  ish  quite  mad, 

I  will  dine  Seir,  vidout  f'urder  pother. 

"  For  a  hocshet,  I  tell  you,  ish  surely  de  ting 

Dat  defdslie,  elsh  de  priesht  ish  mislitaken, 
But  the  eshence  of  hocshet  is  wice's  oicn  sitting, 

It  rill  mala-  a  Utah  ait  all  your  bacon." 

MARTHA  MISTOX. 

Whickerswair. 


ENIGMATICAL  LIST  OF  POETS. 

1.  Two  ninths  of  a  battle  with  a  sha- 
dow, one  third  of  a  bird  sacred  to  the 
Goddess  of  wisdom,  the  beginning  of 
time,  and  the  end  of  a  poor  cottage. 

L2.  A  preposition,  and  half  a  fat  wo- 
man. 

3.  Three  sevenths  of  dignity,  one 
fourth  of  an  instrument  used  in  war,  the 
beginning  of  a  theatrical  shoe,  three 
eighths  of  a  bitter  plant,  the  end  of  a 
small  piece  of  Dutch  coin,  and  a  con- 
sonant. 

4.  Three  fourths  of  a  monk's  hood, 
and  three  elevenths  of  a  follower  of  A- 
ristotle. 

5.  Five  sixths  of  a  French  wine. 

(j.  One  of  the  Cardinal  points,  and 
half  of  the  courts  of  justice  itinerant. 

7.  Five  sixths  of  flowery,  and  half  a 
small  cannon. 

8.  To  consume  with  fire,  and  the  head 
of  a  scoundrel. 

KTt}/xa. 


CHARADE  18. 
My  first  is  even,  that  you  know, 

And  if  you  are  my  second, 
My  whole,  ye  bards,  ye  soon  will  show, 

For  mystical  'tis  reckoned. 

P.  GOVE. 

Exeter ,  Oct.  1M,  1821. 

CHARADE  19. 
My  first  is  a  pronoun,  possessive  in  kind, 
The  end  of  my  second  no  mortal  can 
find; 

My  whole  is  a  fish  often  caught  in  the 
sea, 

I  trust  you  will  catch  it,  and  send  it  to 
me. 

Hawe$.  l. 

QUESTION  30. 
I  observe  that  Carter  and  others  pre- 
tending to  mathematics,  take  pains  to 
describe  curves  and  solids  which  never 
existed  ;  yet  they  say  little  or  nothing  of 
the  properties  of  those  things  that  are 
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in  nature ;  especially  the  sections,  so- 
lidities, and  curve  superfices  of  the  egg, 
which  is  one  of  nature's  principal  pro- 
ductions. If  any  of  the  problematic 

problemists  would  be  pleased  to  give  the 
solution  of  the  quantity  of  curve  super- 
ficies and  solidity  of  the  egg,  when  its  ax- 
is is  2|  inches,  greatest  ordinate  H,  and 
the  distance  from  that  ordinate  to  the 
nearest  end  1  inch — they  would  be  in- 
titled  to  a  maximum  of  applause,  instead 
of  puffing  and  cavilling  about  their  su- 
perior dignity,  who  are  odd  fishes  at 
foot  ball. 

T.   D.  THOMPSON. 

Lancaster,  Oct  22d  1821. 


ANSWERS 


TO  THE  QUESTIONS,  ETC.  IN  OUR  LAST. 
TO  ENIGMA  20. 

December  peeps,  October's  gone, 
And  Christmas  tide  is  drawing  on, 
Then,  how  amusing  it  will  be, 
To  see  Tom-tit  perched  on  a  tree  ! 
And  see  his  foes  assembled  round, 
Resolved  to  fetch  him  to  the  ground  ! 
And  a  dozen  guns  go  pop  !  pop  !  pop  ! 
Tom  chirps,  and  gives  another  hop  ! 
With  vengeance  fired,  they  still  pursue, 
But  Tom  eludes  th?  harmless  crew. 
No  cause  has  he  to  dread  ill  fate, 
While  powder's  crooked  and  shot  not 
straight. 

MARTHA  MISTON. 


TO   THE  SAME. 

What  dire  distress!  what  poignant  woes! 

Have  o'er  the  earth  been  spread  ! 
How  many  a  heart  with  grief  o'erflows, 

And  mourns  the  slaughtered  dead  ! 
For  the  dire  gun,  on  sea  and  plain, 
Has  thousands  and  ten  thousands  slain  ! 


This  was  also  very  ingeniously  an- 
swered by  K~)]fia — and  also  by  O.  L. 
II awes. 


TO    REBUS  13. 

New  pretty  young  Kate 
Has  chosen  her  mate, 

But  Ah  !  a  sad  a  drunkard  is  he  ; 
He  rants  and  he  tears, 
He  drinks  and  he  swears, 

While  she  sips  her  sugarless  tea. 
llawes. 


TO  THE  TOWNS  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

Dowlas,  you  travel  far  too  fast, 
You  certainly  will  tire  at  last  ; 

For  this  1  plainly  see  : — 
At  Selby  you  arrive  at  one, 
At  two  to  Cau-ood  you  are  gone, 

To  Abbcrjord  at  three. 

But  how  is  this  ?   how  can  it  be, 
That  you  should  stretch  a  full  degree, 

And  be  at  Reeth  at  four  ? 
At  Richmond  you  are  found  at  five, 
At  six  at  Hay  den  you  arrive, 

Upon  the  eastern  shore. 

At  seven  back  at  Easingwold, 
At  eight,  at  Askrig  we  behold 

This  strange  wayfaring  man  ; 
At  Duncaster  arrived  at  nine, 
You  hurry  to  Scarrhead  to  dine, 

And  end  where  you  began. 


MARTHA  MISTON. 


Whickerswair. 


to  the  same. 

1.  Self,  beginning,  futurity — Selby 
 2.  Castle,  woo  die — Cawood 

3.  Abba.,   err,  ford — Abberford  

4.  Reel,  Mousand — Reeth  5.  Rice, 

/<ead,  ??io//arch,  dam — Richmond  

6.  Hag,  j/ourself,  doner — Ha  yd  on  

7.  Eaves,  sing,  wold — Easingwold — 

— 8.  Astronomer,  /.eg,  ring,  giant  

Askrig  9.    Don,  castle,  te?rox — 

Doncaster. 

Th'  initials  of  these  places  shew, 
That  Scarrhead  is.thesnug  retreat, 
Whence  streams  of  wit  and  humour 
flow, 

To  Foster's  readers,  a  rich  treat. 

Kr?;/ta. 

This  was  also  ingeniously  answered  by 
O.  Lambert  of  Halves,  who  has  now  dis- 
covered, he  says,  that  Dowlas  lives  at 
Scarrhead  and  by  L.  M.  of  Keighley. 


to  question  28. 

By  the  property  of  the  lever,  it  will 
be— As  ?3,7  X  nat.  sin.  163°  47'  :  5 7. 5 
X  nat.  sin.  155°  16'  : :  20,6  lb. :  24,07S8 
lbs. 

Hawes.  o.  I* 
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MARKETS. 


TO    QUESTION  29. 

Let  R  and  r  be  the  semidiameters  of 
the  orbits  of  the  earth  and  moon,  P  and 
p  the  periodic  times  in  those  orbits,  S 
and  s  the  sun's  mean  apparent  semidi- 
ameter  and  moon's  horizontal  parrallax, 
and  N  and  n  any  two  numbers  in  the 
required  ratio  of  the  densities  of  the  sun 
and  earth  respectively. 

Then,  the  real  semidiameters  of  the 
sun  and  earth  being  in  the  ratio  of  RS 
to  rs,  their  masses  will  be  as  R3  S3  X 
2V :  r5*3  X  n ;  and  consequently  their 
forces,  at  the  distance  of  R  and  r,  as 

R?  r2 


But  these,  by  the  laws  of  central  for- 
ces, are  also  as  -ZL  :  —  ;  therefore, 

PP  pp' 
by  dividing  the  antecedents  of  these  e- 
qual  ratios  by  RS3,  and  the  consequents 

by  rs3,  we  have  as  JV :  n  : : — —  :  -— 
J  P2S3  ©V 

P2  S3 

:  :  1  :  —  X  —  which  in  numbers  (tak- 

/r  s 

ing  P  —  365d.  5h.  49m.  p  —  27d.  7h. 
43m.  S  —  16m.  5hs.  and  s  =  57m. 
17  3  s.)  will  come  out  as  1  to  3,957,  for 
the  ratio  the  density  of  the  sun  to  that 
of  the  earth,  as  required  by  the  ques- 
tion. 

J.  CARTER. 


FAIRS  IN  NOVEMBER. 

3.  Poulton. — Burton  in  Bishopdale. — 
Keswick. — 6 .  OldTo  wn — Manchester. — 
7.  Preston. — 8.  Kendal. — 11.  Liverpool. 

—■Penrith.  Bedale.  14.  Ley  burn. 

— 17.  Ingleton. — 20.  Skipton. 

PROVINCIAL  MARKET8. 
LONDON. 

Wheat  from  40s.  Od.  to  40s.  Od.  ^  qr. 

Barley  ; — 24    0           28  0 

Oats™         18    0           20  0 

LIVERPOOL. 

Wheat  from  10s.  Od.  to  1  Is.  6d.  W  70 lb. 

Barley  .    5    9           6    3  60 

Oats  „—    3    1.  .3    4  45 

Oat  Meal  —  28    0  —  32    0  240 
Fine  Flour    52    0  —  54  0 

PRESTON. 

Wheat  from  65s.  8  d.  to  Os.  Od.  W  qr. 
Meal   19    6  —    0    0  V  boll. 

GARSTANG. 

Wheat  from  32s.  4d.  to  Os.  Od.^win. 

Meal   32    7  f   0    0  load. 

Beans  18  11  ^  0    0  ^  win. 

Potatoes  —    5    6    0    0  W  load. 

Butter    1    1   0    0  W  lb 

LANCASTER. 

Wheatfrom  35s.  8d.    to  Os.  Od.  V  Id. 

Oats  —  20    0         0  0 

Beans      —  21    7  * —  0  o 


BURTON  IN  LONSDALE. 

Wheat  from  30s.  Od.  to  32s.  Od.  V  Id. 

Oats  14  0  — ~  IS  0 

Oat-meal  _  26  0   28  0 

Potatoes          0  4  — ~    0    5$*  hp. 

KIRKBY  LONSDALE. 

Meal  from  30s.  Od.  to  32s.  Od.  V  Id. 

Wheat          43    0           45  0 

Oats  -  20    0           24  6 

Potatoes— ~   0    4  0    0  ^  hp. 


Butter 


0  11; 


CARTMEL. 


1    0  W  lb. 


Wheat  from  40s.  6d.  to    Os.  Od.  load. 

Oats   6s.  0  ~ —  9  0  bush. 

Butter  0    9  — ~  0  ll^lb. 

Potatoes  —'0  6  — .  0  0  ~W  hoop. 
Eggs  — ~~ ~  0    6   —  0    0  W  doz. 

ULVERSTON. 

Wheat  from  38s.  Od.  to  40s.  Od.  V  Id. 

Oats  7    0  9    0  bush. 

Butter    0    9  0  11  W  lb. 


Wheatfrom  27s.  Od.  to  41s.  Od.  ^ld. 

Oats  .  22    0  —  25    0    ?  Id. 

Oatmeal         2    0    2    2  ^  st. 

Butter    0  10    0  il  ^  lb. 

PENRITH. 

Wheat  from  6s.  lid.  to  Os.  Od.  V  bh. 

Barley—    3    8    —  0  0 

Oats   2    6    0    0  $*  qr. 
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The  tides  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  from  the  following  table,  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  winds;  if  a  strong  wind  blow  with  the  tide,  there  will 
Be  a  higher  tide,  earlier  high  water,  and  later  crossing;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  wind  blow  against  the  tide,  there  will  be  a  lower  tide,  a  later  high  water,  and 
earlier  crossing. 


DAYS. 

HIGH  WATER. 

Time  of  begin- 
ning to  cross 
Lancaster  and 
Ulverston 
sands. 

Height 
of 
the 
tides. 

Liverpool, 
Lytham, 
Glasson,  Peel, 
Whitehaven. 

Lancaster, 
Ulverston, 
Grange, 
Ravenglass. 

morn.  even. 

morn.  even. 

morn.  even. 

Thursday... 
Saturday  ... 

1 

2 
3 

H.  M. 

2  33 

3  22 

4  26 

H.  M. 

2  54 

3  50 
5  3 

H.  M. 

2  52 

3  41 

4  45 

H.  M. 

3  12 

4  9 

5  22 

H.  M. 

6  51 

7  40 

8  44 

H.  M. 

7  11 

8  8 

9  22 

F.  I. 

12  1 
11  3 
10  6 

Sunday    . . . 
Monday  . . . 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday... 

Saturday  ... 

4 
5 
6 

5  54 

7  13 

8  14 

6  34 

7  47 

8  44 

6  13 

7  32 

8  32 

6  53 

8  6 

9  2 

10  12 

11  33 
0  0 

10  52 
0  5 
0  33 

11  2 

12  4 
14  3 

7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

9  5 
9  55 

10  37 

11  21 

9  32 

10  16 

11  0 
11  44 

9  23 
10  13 

10  55 

11  39 

9  50 

10  34 

11  18 
0  2 

1  3 

1  51 

2  3* 

3  19 

1  24 

2  14 

2  56 

3  40 

16  4 

18  3 

19  1 

20  9 

Sunday   . . . 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday ... 

Saturday... 

0  0 

0  30 

1  16 

1  58 

2  59 

3  59 
5  10 

0  7 

0  53 

1  39 

2  27 

3  27 

4  31 

5  49 

0  18 

0  48 

1  34 

2  16 

3  17 

4  17 

5  28 

0  25 

1  11 

1  57 

2  45 

3  45 

4  49 
6  7 

4  19 

4  49 

5  35 

6  17 

7  18 

8  18 

9  29 

4  26 

5  12 

5  58 

6  46 

7  46 

8  50 
10  8 

20  5 
19  8 
17  10 
16  1 
14  1 
12  8 
12  5 

Sunday  .... 
Monday  .... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday  .. 

Saturday  ... 

18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

6  29 

7  39 

8  35 

9  18 
9  56 

10  40 

11  9 

7  4 

8  9 

8  57 

9  38 
10  17 

10  55 

11  23 

6  47 

7  57 

8  53 

9  36 
10  14 

10  58 

11  27 

7  22 

8  27 

9  15 
9  56 

10  15 

11  13 
11  41 

10  48 

11  58 

0  28 

1  16 

1  57 

2  16 

3  14 

11  23 
0  0 

0  54 

1  37 

2  15 

2  59 

3  28 

12  3 

12  6 

13  0 

14  1 
14  11 

13  7 

14  4 

|  Sunday  ... 
1  Monday  ... 

Tuesday  ... 

Wednesday 

Thursday  . . 

Friday  

Saturday  ... 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
1 

11  36 
0  0 

0  27 

1  0 

1  37 

2  19 

3  5 

11  52 
0  10 

0  43 

1  17 

1  58 

2  39 

3  33 

11  54 
0  18 

0  45 

1  18 

1  55 

2  37 

3  23 

0  10 

0  28 

1  1 

1  35 

2  16 

2  57 

3  31 

3  42 

4  19 

4  46 

5  19 

5  56 

6  38 

7  24 

3  55 

4  29 

5  2 

5  36 

6  17 

6  58 

7  32 

16  2 
16  1 
15  10 
15  3 
14  10 
13  11 
13  6 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

4  0 

5  7 

6  19 

7  28 

8  25 

4  50 
4  44 

6  54 

7  58 

8  51 

4  18 

5  25 

6  37 

7  46 

8  43 

5  8 

6  2 

7  12 

8  16 

9  9 

8  19 

9  26 

10  38 

11  47 
0  17 

9  9 

10  3 

11  13 
0  0 
0  44 

12  9 

13  1 
13  11 

|  14  6 
15  11 
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POSTCR1PT. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


We  have,  been  compelled  to  reject  some  very  good  articles  for  the  Repository  of  Ge- 
nius, merely  for  their  length — brevity  is  essential  here. — For  this  department,  we 
prefer  those  which  contain  a  spicing  of  wit  or  humour,  beside  their  enigmatical  beau- 
tij — Martha  Miston  s  answer  to  Dowlas,  this  month,  is  exactly  to  our  mind. 

U'ith.  the  writers  permision,  we  ivill  omit  the  (e  Vale  of  Kentmere."  For  even 
with  his  explanation  it  docs  not  meet  our  views  of  propriety.  The  writer  hi  nisei) r  i 
a  poet,  and  delights  to  wander,  as  every  poet  does,  in  a  world  of  his  own  creating  ; 
without  ever  thinking  it  possible  that  such  a  Utopia  can  be  found.  But  all,  our 
readers  are  not  poets  ;  and.  some  of  these  imagine  that  the  consequences  of  evil 
are  the  causes  of  it.  They  believe  that  //'Kings,  and  Queens,  and  laws,  and  parlia- 
ments, etc.  were  once  destroyed,  the  evils  they  are  meant  to  regulate  would  vanish 
ivilh  them.  These  people  would  read  such  descriptions,  not  as  the  ideal  world  of  the 
Poet ;  but  as  the  consequences  of  a  Radical  reform.  The  Urch  in  s  nest,  bij  the  same 
u  riter,  shall  have  the  first  vacancy. 

(t  On  Genius,"  has  come  to  hand. 

The  poems  on  November  and  December  are  necessarily  omitted  on  account  of 
the  very  heavy  arrears  we  are  in  to  our  poetic  contributors. 

The  "  Sonnet  on  Furness  Abbey,"  shall  have  a  place  at  some  future  opportw 
luniiy. 

The  question  by  J.  L.  is  rather  too  easy  a  one  ;  we  wish  to  have  our  mathematical 
readers  well  puzzled — we  believe  it  to  be  good  for  them. 

The  essay  on  "Rash  and  Censorious  Judgment,"  we  fear,  possesses  too  little  point 
and  spirit  to  procure  general  attention.  One  would  suppose  moral  essays  would  be 
as  easy  to  write  as  any  sulyect ;  but  by  some  means  or  other,  we  have  never  received 
a  very  good  one.  It  is  no  douht  difficult  to  compete  with  such  writers  as  Addison, 
Johnson,  or  H a  whs  worth  ;  and  we  are  certain  that  moral  essays  inferior  to  these  of 
the  above  writers  ivould  never  be  read,  and  therefore  it  would  be  folly  to  insert  them. 
We  should  be  happy  to  receive  a  good  one — a  little  better  than  Dodsley's  Economy  of 
Human  Life,  or  Hamilton's  popular  Essays. 

A  sagacious  correspondent,  who  no  doubt  ivishes  to  raise  the  notoriety  of  our  Jfa- 

gazine,  desires  us  to  insert  this  query — "  What  is  the  cause  of  gravitation?"  

We  rather  suspect  that  this  question  would  be  followed  by  othe?*s  of  equally  easy  solu- 
tion ;  such  as,  How  many  solid  feet  are  there  in  infinitude  ? — How  many  minutes  in 
eternity  ?  etc.  A  question  nearly  similar  to  these  is  about  to  be  answered  in  the 
Kendal  Chronicle  :  viz. — "  What  is  light?"     Should  they  siweeed  in  answering  it, 

ire  have  no  doubt  but  that  paper  tvill  be  become  the  first  paper  in  the  world.  We 

therefore  refer  our  correspondent  thither,  as  the  most  likely  place  to  meet  with  an 
answer  to  his  plain  query. 

Our  next  will  con  tain  a  neat  viexc  of  Aldclijfe  Hall,  the  residence  of 

Edicaid  Dazoson,  Esq  And  a  number  of  interesting  a/ tides  — 

besides  a  title  page  and  index  to  the  volume. 

Printed  by  A,  Foster,  Repository  Office,  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 
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"THE  FASHIONS  AND  THE  FOLLIES  OF  THE  WORLD 
WITH   CUNNING   HAND   POURTRATf  ING." 
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ALDCLIFFE  HALL. 

A  descriptive  account  of  Aldcliffe  II all,  near  Lancaster,  the  residence  of 
Edward  Dawson,  Esq.  ornamented  with  a  correct  aquatinta  engraving. 

The  most  interesting  class  of  our  ancient  buildings,  consists  of  those  family 
mansions  which  were  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  and  partly  as  apendages 
to,  the  numerous  monasteries  with  which  this  country  abounded.  These  have 
too  many  of  them  sunk  beneath  the  fury  of  a  savage  zeal,  which  was  at  one  day 
mistaken  for  the  religion  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  As  Dr.  Walcott  finely 
expresses  it, 

"  Roasting  poor  Papists  for  the  love  of  God." 

Among  the  best  remains  of  these  structures,  is  the  present  Grassyard  Hall — 
one  of  the  most  romantic  places  in  the  north  of  England.  Aldcliffe  Hall  wTas  a- 
nother  of  these  fine  remains ;  but  from  its  more  exposed  situation,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  rebuild  it ;  which  has  recently  been  done  by  the  present  owner,  with 
great  taste  and  strict  fidelity  to  the  original  style.  At  a  time  when  the  country 
was  well  wooded,  and  the  manor  of  Aldcliffe  was  principally  a  forest,  which  we 
may  suppose  to  have  been  the  case  when  this  place  was  built,  this  situation  would 
be  finely  romantic.  There  are  three  or  four  narrow  valleys  all  opening  about  the 
scite  of  Aldcliffe  Hall,  which  wrould  shew  it  at  once  to  be  a  monastic  building. 
For  the  correctly  picturesque  taste  which  appeared  about  seven  hundred  years 
ago,  (the  period  when  Lancaster  Church,  Aldcliffe  Hall,  etc.  were  erected,)  pre- 
ferred the  opening  of  a  valley  to  all  other  situations — wre  hope  and  trust  that  this 
taste  will  again  prevail. — As  a  proof  that  this  was  the  general  plan  of  selecting 
situations,  we  have  only  to  examine  the  remains  of  the  most  tasteful  monastic 
structures,  and  we  shall  find  it  so.  Furness  Abbey  is  erected  in  the  narrowest 
and  wildest  part  of  the  finest  vale  in  Low  Furness.  A  beautiful  and  open  valley, 
bordered  by  steep  wooded  banks,  is  contracted  to  a  mere  pass  where  the  Abbey 

stands  ;  below  that,  it  widens  into  the  open  country.  Kendal  Church  has  been 

placed  in  the  narrowest  part  of  a  beautiful  valley,  commanding,  as  it  were,  the 
pass  of  the  mountains.  But  Grassyard  Hall  is  the  only  perfect  specimen  of  what 
these  seclusions  were  in  their  original  form.  No  destructive  improvements  have 
stripped  one  iota  from  its  ancient  character — nor  has  any  common  turnpike  broke 

in  upon  the  stillness  of  its  woods  and  glens.  But  it  is  different  with  Aldcliffe 
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Hall.  Its  woods  have  been  transformed  into  fields.  Its  woody  vales,  with  glades 
interspersed,  have  disappeared.  And  the  Church  and  Castle,  which  would  ori- 
ginally be  connected  with  it  by  woods,  are  now  separated  by  fields.  Still  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  high  state  of  cultivation  which  these  grounds  display, 
render  them  interesting — perhaps  much  more  interesting  to  the  general  observer, 
than  they  would  have  been  in  their  original  state.  But  to  the  highly  poetic 
mind,  which  scorns  to  mingle  with  the  every  day  scenes  of  common  life — to  the 
gloomy  and  wayward  imagination  which  delights  to  hold  communion  with  beings 
of  its  own  creating,  and  wander  among  the  still  scenes  of  monastic  seclusion — to 
the  warm  and  tender  fancy,  which  loves  to  conjure  up  the  past,  and  live  over 
again  the  lives  our  fathers  led — to  such,  a  place  like  the  original  Aldcliffe  Hally 
surrounded  with  umbrageous  oaks,  just  rearing  its  embattled  turrets  above  its 
brown  green  shelter,  and  almost  washed  by  the  dashing  waves  of  each  returning 
tide,  would  be  more  congenial,  more  interesting,  more  elegant,  more  every  thing, 
than  all  that  modern  improvement  is  capable  of  producing. 

Aldcliffe  Hall,  the  residence  of  Edward  Dawson,  Esq.  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lune,  about  a  mile  from  Lancaster.  It  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  old  castle  Gothic  ;  and  is  a  beautiful  object  from  the  river,  at  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  distance.  Lancaster  church  and  castle  have  a  charming  appearance 
from  several  of  the  windows ;  and  this  prospect  will  be  much  improved,  when  the 
young  wood  rises,  which  is  intended  to  connect,  in  one  apparent  mass,  the  wood 
about  the  hall  with  that  on  the  castle  hill.  By  this  tasteful  improvement,  its 
original  appearance  of  woodiness  will  be  restored,  without  destroying  any  part  of 
the  valuable  land  in  the  adjoining  vale. 

From  the  tower  on  the  northwest  side,  the  scene  is  magnificent.  The  town  of 
Lancaster  to  the  east — the  windings  of  the  Lune,  all  the  way  to  its  junction 
with  the  sea — the  tongue  of  land  with  Heysham,  Overton,  etc. — beyond  this,  are 
Lancaster  sands — and  again,  over  these,  the  picturesque  shore  with  broken  head- 
lands and  numerous  bays — the  conical  hill  of  Castle  Head,  the  wild  vale  of  Lin- 
da!— the  white  cottages,  at  Grange — Kirkhead,  with  its  summer  house — the  bold 
pr. ejecting  cliff  of  Humphrey  Head — the  village  oi  Flookburgh — and  the  higher  part 
of  Cark  ; — farther,  we  see  the  long  range  of  Low  Furness,  with  Ulverston  close 
to  the  sand ;  then  follows  the  bold  and  broken  range  of  Lake  mountains,  begin- 
ning with  Black  Comb  in  Cumberland.  Walna  Scarr,  the  Old  Man,  Bannister 
Crag,  Hard  Knot,  Wry  nose,  Langdale  Pikes,  Scafell,  Bowfell,  Helvellyn,  High 
Street,  Harterfell,  Crossfell,  and  Ingleborough,  terminating  the  amphitheatre  to 
the  east.  From  no  other  point  that  we  know  of,  can  so  many  of  these  mountains 
be  seen,  in  such  perfection.  We  do  not  see  the  tops  alone,  for  the  Old  Man  is 
seen  nearly  as  low  the  village  of  Coniston,  and  Langdale  Pikes  are  seen  to  their 
very  bases.  This  is  something  particular,  as  Aldcliffe  Hall  does  not  stand  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  high  water  mark. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  place  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  very  materially  im- 
proved ;  as  the  young  wood  is  rapidly  rising,  and  will  leave  the  place  open  on  no 
side  but  that  towards  the  river  j  and  a  partial  view  through  the  trees,  from  the 
the  terrace  behind  Lancaster  Castle. 

The  principal  part  of  the  property  came  by  purchase  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Dawson's  family  about  the  year  of  1731,  and  the  remainder,  consisting  of  about 
360  acres  of  inclosed  land,  by  subsequent  purchases. 
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Edward  Dawson,  Esq.  the  present  proprietor,  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  agricul- 
turists in  the  country  ;  and  has  very  considerably  improved  the  estate,  particu- 
larly by  enclosing  the  chief  part  of  AidclifFe  marsh.  This  was  done  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1820,  to  the  extent  of  about  1G6  acres.  It  is  secured  from  the  tide  by  a 
bank  of  earth,  2010  yards  in  length,  from  5  to  14  feet  high,  from  50  to  130  feet 
wide  at  the  base,  and  which  covers  10^  acres.  The  expence  of  embanking,  in- 
closing and  improving  this  extensive  track  of  land  has  cost  about  £2000  in  la- 
bour. For  this  work,  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  lias  presented  Mr.  Daw- 
son with  their  large  Gold  Medal,  value  fifty  guineas,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — . 

Edward  Dawson,  Esq. 
MDCCCXXI. 

FOR 

EMBANKING 
166  ACRES  OF 
MARSH   AT  THE 
M  OF  Til  OF  THE 

K1VER  LUNE. 
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LETTER  XII. 

Dear  Tom, 

If  I  recollect  rightly,  you  will  be  at 
Preston  this  night — and  this  night  I 
and  my  sister  intended  to  have  welcom- 
ed you  home — I  with  as  hearty  a  squeeze 
of  the  hand  as  ever  brother  gave  to 
brother,  and  my  sister  with  as  warm — 
as  chaste  a  kiss  as  ever  mantled  on  the 
lips  of  an  affectionate  sister.  But  a  wet 
day,  and  Kentmere,  have  compelled  us 
to  postpone  this  delightful  rencontre. 
We  have  reached  Kendal,  however,  and 
tomorrow,  I  trust,  will  see  us  safe  at 
home.  This  of  course  will  be  my  last 
letter ;  but  I  have  a  thousand  things  to 
tell  you  which  I  could  not  press  into  the 
compass  of  a  letter,  that  must  be  told 
when  we  meet.  Should  this,  however, 
meet  you  before  I  do,  you  must  amuse 
yourself  as  well  as  you  can  with  my  poor 
account  of  our  entertainment  in  Kent- 
mere,  where  we  arrived,  you  will  recol- 
lect, the  evening  I  wrote  last. 

You  can  form  no  idea  of  the  comforts 
and  accommodations  of  a  genuine  Lake 
inn  of  (he  old  school.  No  sign,  or  even 
lettered  board,  announced  a  house  of 
refreshment  My  uncle  approached  the 
door  of  what  Dick  assured  us  was  the 
only  public  house  in  the  vale.  "  That 
cannot  be  an  inn,"  exclaimed  my  father. 
My  uncle  opened  the  door,  and  looking 
into  the  house,  was  inclined  to  hold  the 
same  opinion.     However,  to  make  the 


best  apology  he  could  for  his  intrusion, 
he  asked  if  there  was  an  alehouse  any 
where  near.  "  This  is  o  ther  is/'  replied 
an  old  coarse  voice.  My  uncle  turned 
round,  and  beckoning  to  us,  said,  "  It 
is  an  inn."  And  we  followed  him  into 
the  house. 

Oh  !  that  Teniers  had  been  with  us  ! 
What  a  subject  would  the  interior  of 
this  Kentmere  caravansary  have  fur- 
nished for  his  pencil !  The  floor  was 

bespread  with  tubs,  pans,  chairs,  tables, 
piggins,  dishes,  tins,  and  the  other  e- 
quipage  of  a  farmer's  kitchen.  In  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  the  darkness  of 
the  house,  the  things  were  only  just  -vi- 
sible ;  and  we  felt  some  hesitation  in 
approaching  the  fire,  lest  some  accident 
might  befal  us  in  working  our  way 
through  the  innumerable  obstacles,  that 
intervened  between  us  and  the  cosey 
hearth.  A  robust  girl,  in  a  short  petticoat 
of  Kendal  hump,  however,  with  more 
agility  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  her  very  unpromising  appearance, 
presently  pushed  the  tubs  and  pots  aside, 
and  by  that  means  formed  a  very  toler- 
able avenue  to  the  fire.  When  our  A- 
mazonian  Hebe  had  safely  conducted  us 
to  the  fire,  she  gathered  the  children's 
stockings,  shoes,  frocks,  skirts,  etc. 
which  occupied  every  chair  in  that  part 
of  the  house  ;  and,  by  a  little  skill  in 
placing  the  chairs  upon  the  broken  flags 
by  the  hearth,  she  presented  each  of  us 
with  a  tolerably  comfortable  seat. 

Thus  far  we  had  advanced  into  the 
3H2 
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"  bowels  of  the  land/'  in  silence.  But 
my  uncle  now  requested  that  something 
might  be  added  to  the  fire,  as  we  were 
thoroughly  wet,  and  very  cold.  "  Put 
some  mear  peats  tetjire,"  said  the  land- 
lord, "  thor  folks  are  varra  ill  drabbled." 
While  the  maid  was  reconstructing  the 
fire,  we  had  time  to  reconnoitre  oar 
quarters. 

There  was  no  fire-place  :  but  a  paved 
area  of  about  two  square  yards,  raised 
perhaps  six  inches  from  the  floor,  and 
attached  to  the  end  wall,  formed  the 
hearth  where  the  fire  burned.  Parallel 
to  the  end  wall,  a  beam,  belonging  the 
room  floor  above  us,  crossed  the  house 
about  two  yards  from  the  end  wall.  The 
space  above  this  beam  was  shaped  like 
a  pyramid ;  gradually  tapering  to  the 
top,  where  it  could  not  be  above  a  yard 
square.  Up  this  funnel  or  chimney  the 
smoke  ascended  in  fine  convolving 
wreaths,  very  amusing  to  us,  as  it  gave 
a  dingy  hue  to  the  small  speck  of  sky 
which  appeared  like  the  lid  of  the  chim- 
ney. 

Under  this  huge  vacant  pyramid,  and 
within  what  they  term  the  chimney 
wing;  we  sat,  on  one  side  of  the  hearth. 
On  the  other,  close  to  an  oven  in  the 
wall,  sat  the  ancient  landlord  ;  and  be- 
side him  sat  the  landlady,  a  good  look- 
ing woman  with  a  very  young  infant  on 
her  knee.  In  the  middle,  was  our  moun- 
tain Venus  of  a  waiting  maid  erecting  a 
fire.  This  seemed  to  be  a  feat  of  skill ; 
for  she  first  collected  all  the  red  frag- 
ments of  the  former  fire,  and  placed 
them  in  a  neat  heap.  Then  she  sur- 
rounded this  heap  of  fire  with  a  circle 
of  half  peats,  set  on  end  ;  and  again 
with  two  rows  of  whole  peats  set  on  end. 
The  hollow  in  the  middle  was  then 
filled  with  small  fragments  of  peat,  so  as 
to  rise  highest  in  the  middle.  In  about 
five  minutes  the  fire  began  to  burn 
brightly.  "  Thear"  said  the  landlord, 
"  thee  t  jo  is  in  a  g  ood  euvior  to  neet,  fort 
Jire  loos." 

Hitherto  we  had  been  sufficiently  a- 
mused  with  their  rude  but  well  meant 
endeavours  to  render  us  comfortable. 
But  as  we  began  to  warm,  we  began  to 
feel  faint ;  and  my  uncle  requested  the 
maid  to  bring  my  sister  a  glass  of  warm 
shrub,  as  he  supposed  they  would  keep 
no  wine,  and  each  of  us  a  glass  of  his 
favourite  rum  and  new  milk.  The  girl 
stood  and  looked  "  unutterable  things." 
But  the  landlord  replied,  "  We  hue  nae 


mm."  f(  A  little  gin  and  warm  water 
then,"  said  my  uncle.  "  We  niver  keep 
nae  spirits,"  replied  Boniface.  "  Let  us 
have  something  at  any  rate,"  replied  my 
father.  "  We  hue  capital  ale"  observed 
the  landlord  ;  "  bring  'em  ivery  yan  a 
pint."  «  And  a  pint  for  your  master," 
added  my  uncle.  The  landlord's  face 
brightened  up  at  this  ;  and  all  was  very 
pleasant  till  we  tasted  the  nauseous  be- 
verage. However  it  was  all  we  could 
procure ;  and  it  was  our  duty  to  sub- 
mit to  necessity.  Beside,  whatever  our 
comforts  might  be,  we  might  rank  them 
among  the  curiosities  of  our  lake  tour. 

A  new  difficulty  presented  itself,  in 
preparing  supper.  Eggs  and  bacon 
were  all  that  the  maid  with  all  her  in- 
genuity wus  able  to  produce.  My  sister 
made  herself  very  cheerful  over  our  rus- 
tic meal,  and  wished  she  might  never 
be  compelled  to  sit  down  to  a  worse  re- 
past. "  There  is  not  much  fear  of  that," 
said  my  father.  "  Do  you  think,"  she 
replied,  "  that  no  one  ever  supped  less 
splendidly  than  we  do?  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  oft  astonished  how  it  is  that 
the  Deity  should  have  been  so  bounti- 
ful to  us,  while  others  are  exposed  to 
cold  and  hunger,  pain  and  sickness, 
want  and  misery.  It  is  not,  I  am  cer- 
tain, that  we  serve  him  better  than  o- 
thers ;  or  that  we  are  more  deserving 
than  the  meanest  of  his  creatures."  My 
uncle  turned  to  her  with  a  smile  ;  for 
she  had  touched  on  a  subject  on  which 
my  uncle  loved  to  dwell.  u  My  dear, 
my  darling  niece,"  said  he,  "  can  you 
give  any  reason  then,  why  we  have  been 
blessed  with  wealth,  while  so  many  o- 
thers  are  permitted  to  endure  all  the 
privations  to  which  indigence  is  expos- 
ed ?  "  1  believe,"  she  replied,  "that 
there  are  many  who  are  incapable  of 
profiting  by  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  if  they  "bad  them  ;  and  heaven 
has  placed  wealth  in  our  hands,  that 
we  might  act  as  stewards  to  the  Al- 
mighty, in  distributing  his  bounty  to 
those  who  have  not  been  blessed  with 
it."  "x\nd  what,"  said  my  uncle,  "will 
be  the  consequence  if  we  neglect  to  em- 
ploy that  wealth,  as  heaven  designed, 
and  appropriate  it  to  our  own  use  ? 
What  shall  we  say  when  this  summons 
arrives,'  G ive  an  account 'of thy  steward sh  ip, 
for  thou  mayest  be  no  longer  steward?' " 
My  sister  made  no  reply,  she  clasped 
her  hands  on  her  bosom,  turned  her  eyes 
towards  heaven,  a  moment ;  and  then 
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turning  to  my  uncle,  she  said,  in  a  half 
whisper,  '*  If  you  will  accompany  me 
after  we  return  home,  we  will  seek  out 
the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  the  aged 
and  the  infirm.  We  will  administer  to 
their  wants,  and  endeavour  to  sooth 
their  distresses.  We  will  calm  the 
troubled  breast,  and  ease  the  throbbing 
heart.  We  will  dry  the  mourner's 
tears,  and  bind  up  the  broken  hearted. 
We  will  watch  over  the  couch  of  sick- 
ness, and  solace  the  dying  hour.  Oh  ! 
we  will  raise  a  little  heaven  around  us  ; 
and  when  our  limited  means  prevent  us 
from  doing  more  good,  we  will 

'  Give  the  wretch  who  passes  by, 
A  soothing  woid,  a  tear,  a  sigh.'  " 

My  uncle  once  or  twice  dashed  away 
the  tear  which  started  in  his  eye — but 
it  would  not  do.  His  nature  is  kind  ; 
and  this  appeal  to  his  benevolence  wras 
too  powerfully  made  for  him  to  repress 
his  feelings.  He  pressed  my  sister  to 
his  breast,  printed  a  kiss  on  her  lips, 
and  promised  that  she  should  be  his 
guiding  angel,  and  lead  him  wherever 
his  services  might  be  acceptable. 

My  father  too  was  moved  ;  but  his 
harsher  disposition  enabled  him  better 
to  conceal  it.  "  Call  on  me,"  said  he 
to  my  sister,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"  every  Monday  morning  for  two  gui- 
neas in  addition  to  your  present  allow- 
ance, to  enable  you  to  pursue  your 
benevolent  design." 

You,  Tom,  whose  heart  is  alive  to  the 
best  and  tenderest  of  human  feelings, 
will  easily  suppose  that  we  did  not  make 
the  bacon  and  eggs  much  less.  The 
full  heart  wanted  no  earthly  food.  Oh  ! 
how  luxurious  was  a  feast  of  the  soul 
like  this ! 

After  much  contriving  on  the  part  of 
the  host  and  hostess ;  and  many  assu- 
rances on  ours,  that  we  could  sleep  any 
where,  we  were  conducted  to  our  apart- 
ments. The  room  appointed  for  me 
was  any  thing  but  neat.  However  it 
had  one  convenience — the  casement  was 
an  excellent  ventilator ;  and  I  wras  con- 
vinced that  the  circulation  of  air  would 
dry  my  clothes,  if  carefully  spread  out 
over  the  chairs,  of  which  there  were 
plenty.  The  bedstead  was,  like  the 
rest  of  the  house,  entirely  on  the  model 
of  the  old  school.  The  sides  were  of 
black  oak,  about  twelve  inches  :Vep,  by 
about  four  thick.  The  posts  were  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  high  from  the  floor. 


And  the  curtains,  which  were  cemposed 
of  patches  of  old  paper  hangings  of  dif- 
ferent patterns  pasted  together,  were 
suspended  from  hooks  in  the  ceiling. 

I  slept  very  soundly  ;  and  When  I  a- 
woke  next  morning,  my  clothes  were 
thoroughly  dry.  I  dressed  myself  as 
well  as  1  could  |  but  the  delicacies  of  a 
wash-hand  bason  or  a  looking  glass 
seemed  to  be  luxuries  unknown  to  the 
unsophisticated  natives  of  Kentmere. 
As  several  doors  opened  out  of  my  room, 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  determining 
which  should  lead  me  to  the  apartments 
below.  1  however  fixed  upon  one,  where 
I  found  our  Kentmere  bar-maid  fast  a- 
sleep.  I  passed  into  another,  occupied 
by  the  children.  A  door  out  of  this  led. 
me  to  the  stone  stairs,  by  which  I  des- 
cended to  our  last  night's  supper  room. 

Good  morrow  te  ya  "  said  the  land- 
lord ;  "  /teres  a  wet  mworning."  The 
rest  of  the  family  soon  followed ;  and 
no  unpleasant  breakfast  was  prepared 
for  us,  of  which  we  partook  in  the  same 
room  where  we  had  supped  before.  For 
this  apartment  appeared  to  serve  the 
office  of  kitchen,  dining-room,  draw- 
ing room,  breakfast  room,  and  tap-room. 

W e  had  finished  our  morning  repast, 
and  were  sitting  down  in  sullen  silence, 
to  lament  the  wet  weather  which  was 
likely  to  detain  us  here  at  a  time  when 
we  were  all  so  very  anxious  to  meet  you 
at  Preston ;  when  our  attention  was 
roused  by  a  stranger  who  called  for  a 
pint  of  ale  and  a  pipe.  My  uncle  who 
is  never  backward  on  such  occasions, 
instantly  entered  into  conversation  with 
him. 

Our  new  acquaintance  proved  to  be 
an  eccentric  gentleman  who  was  wan- 
dering over  the  Lake  mountains  for  the 
purpose  of  making  sketches  of  the  rich 
picturesque  scenery  with  which  this 
country  abounds.  He  was  a  person  of 
infinite  humour,  with  a  neat  spicing  of 
sentiment,  just  sufficient  to  give  a  bril- 
liance to  his  wit.  He  had  collected  a 
number  of  traditional  -tales  and  legends, 
which  he  told  with  uncommon  interest. 
My  uncle  was  so  pleased  with  them  as 
specimens  of  antiquity,  and  my  sister 
admired  them  so  much  for  their  amuse- 
ment, that  he  promised  to  send  me  a 
whole  series  of  them  to  while  away 
a  winter  evening  over,  after  our  return 
to  Preston.  These,  as  soon  as  I  receive 
them,  shall  be  at  your  service.  And  I 
have  no  doubt,  from  their  superior  bril- 
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liance,  that  they  will  afford  you  consi- 
derably more  pleasure  than  these  dull 
epistles  of  your  loving  brother.* 

The  rain  continued  to  pour  in  tor- 
rents ;  and  every  lane  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  river.  As  no  chaise  could 
be  procured,  we  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  our  fate,  and  remain  in  our  present 
quarters  till  the  rain  might  be  pleased 
to  abate.  For  my  sister  having  been  so 
excessively  drenched  the  night  before, 
it  would  have  been  murder  to  have 
taken  her  through  the  rain  to-day. 

However  we  were  more  fortunate 
than  might  have  been  expected  ;  for  ac- 
cording to  immemorial  custom  among 
these  hills,  after  every  Lying-in,  the 
good  woman  invites  her  female  friends 
and  neighbours  to  a  comfortable  dish  of 
tea,  so  soon  as  she  is  able  to  attend  on 
them.  This  merry  meeting  chanced  to 
take  place  on  the  very  day  we  were  at 
Kentmere.  And  the  singularity  of  a 
genuine  Kentmere  party,  could  not  fail 
to  prove  interesting  to  my  sister,  as  well 
as  to  your  brother. 

The  dinner  was  despatched  before 
twelve  o'clock ;  and  all  was  hurry  and 
bustle,  to  make  preparations  for  the  in- 
vited gossips.  The  kitchen  utensils 
which  had  blockaded  our  passage  to  the 
fire  the  former  evening,  were  all  remov- 
ed into  an  outer  kitchen — the  chairs 
were  neatly  polished  with  blacklead  and 
and  buttermilk  to  a  shining  black — the 
end  wall  beside  the  fire,  was  whitened 
with  lime,  which  on  drying  assumed  a 
bright  tawny  orange,  from  the  smoky 
plaster  on  which  it  was  laid. — The  floor 
composed  of  blue  flags,  was  well  washed 
with  water,  and  rubbed  with  a  stone, 
till  it  looked  like  blue  and  white  mar- 
ble.— The  tables  and  the  old-fashioned 
bread  cupboard  were  washed,  and  then 
rubbed  well  with  sweet  fern,  which 
gave  a  perfume  to  the  house  more  than 
agreeable. — The  large  oak  snap  table, 
that  stood  in  the  landlord's  bed-room, 
which,  like  the  state  bed  of  a  palace,  is 
on  the  ground  floor,  was  brought  out, 


*  We  are  happy  to  inform  out  readers, 
that  our  friend  Leonard  Atkins,  in  a  private 
note,  informs  us,  that  he  has  received  these 
"  Tales  of  the  Lakes"  and  intends  to  iorward 
them  in  time  enough  for  the  beginning  of  our 
next  volume.  We  trust  they  will  be  calculat- 
ed to  supply  the  place  of  the  u  Letters  from 
the  Lakes"  in  the  present  volume, — Ed. 


and  set  on  the  middle  of  the  floor. — 
The  large  square  mahogany  tea  tray — 
the  black  coffee  pot,  the  silver  lustre 
teapot — the  glass  cream  jug  and  sugar 
basin — and  the  finely  pencilled  china — 
were  arranged  on  the  table,  with  all 
that  pride  which  a  Westmorland  yeo- 
man always  feels  when  he  has  an  op- 
portunity of  displaying  his  wealth  and 
splendour. 

As  the  wives,  as  they  were  emphati- 
cally termed,  began  to  assemble,  xustic 
compliments  began  to  pour  in  thick  up- 
on our  lying-in  landlady.  "  Wy  wai  I 
hwope  ya  mend  nicely.  Wat  hoost  barn  ? 
Wat  its  quite  a  throddy ;  an  as  like  it 

fadther  as  if  he  ed  spit  it."  "Wat  yer 

middling  gaily  ?  Ise  reet  fain  ct  see  ya 
lukc  sae  wed.     Oh  !  its  a  bonny  barn  ; 

an  it  fadther  varra  een.''  "  Wy  yer 

welcpm  tot  harston  again  ;  ye'll  due  be- 
live.  Ant  barns  a  reet  fine  an,  an  it  fad- 
ther hear  till  a  tee."  "  Ey,  marry, 

it  fadthers  itsett.  An  yer  gaily  stoot,  I 
ivarnd  ?" 

Such,  and  such  like  compliments  fill- 
ed up  the  brief  space  between  their  en- 
trance and  teatime ;  which  was  no 
longer  delayed  than  could  be  avoided. 

Our  feminine  Hercules  was  dressed 
up,  as  the  landlord  observed,  in  her  bit- 
ter best.  My  uncle  could  not  make  out 
the  original  derivation  of  this  term, 
though  he  made  several  enquiries.  One 
old  woman  said  it  meant  nothing  but 
bitter  best. 

"  Hoo  comes  Miles  folk  on,  Peggy?" 
enquired  a  thin  faced  matron  in  a  inob 
cap.  "  /  kna  net,"  said  Peggy  ;  "  ye 
see,  Jennet,  they  niver  offer  et  due.  She 
spends  o  et  she  can  git  ejine  cleas,  and  he 
drinks,  ey  an  warse  an  that,  somefolk 
says.  A  prood  keckmalairy  as  she  iz, 
she  wears  leather  shoon  ivery  day.  Her 
fadther,  honest  man,  wor  fain  ev  a  par 
a  clogs,  weel  greased  when  e  warnt  at 
kirk  ;  but  she  mun  ha  shinen  shoon  et  sit 
it  hoos  in.  Ya  see  ivat  folk  gits  wi 
ganging  et  leev  e  sec  pleaces  as  Lankis- 
ter."  "  1st  be  reet  swory  et  a  barn  a 
mine  sud  gang,  thear,"  said  Peggy.  "Er 
a  mine  aider,"  replied  another  voice. 
"  Hoos  Joan  Martin  duen  ?"  said  the 
landlord.  "  Duen  !"  said  Peggy,  "  Wy 
hees  duen  as  ill  as  he  can.  Hees  niver 
pa  it  his  hqfe  ear  rent  yet."  "Hoo  kna 
ya  that  ?"  said  the  landlady.  "  Wy  Mr. 
Wilson  telt  oor  Tom  sea  when  he  went  et 
pay  his."  "Mr.  Wilsen  wod  tell  yoor 
Tom  noot  o'th  mack,  I  ken  weel  eneugh" 
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said  Jennet.  "  Wy  hut  he  ext  oor  Tom 
whar  Joan  Martin  wor ;  an  if  Joan  hed 
been  payan  his  rent  as  oor  Tom  tear,  he 
vad  a  knan  whar  he  war."  "  Yer  reet, 
Peggy,  whatever  it  leet  on,"  said  the 
landlord. 

The  conversation  proceeded  rapidly 
in  this  manner,  and  one  farmer  after  a- 
nother  was  ruined.  One  with  a  proud 
wife,  another  with  an  expensive  son  ; 
some  with  following  the  green  crop  sys- 
tem, and  others  with  liming  and  drain- 
ing. One  man  went  to  Kendal  after 
had  women,  and  another  had  a  wife  no 
better  than  she  should  be.  Almost  e- 
very  maid  in  the  valley  was  either  with 
child,  or  deserved  it. 

Such,  thought  I  to  myself,  are  the 
mild  and  simple  manners  of  these  moun- 
tain rustics.  In  places  like  these,  our 
philosophers  tell  us,  we  must  look  for 
man  in  a  state  of  purity.  It  would 
seem  rather,  that  the  more  the  human 
mind  is  left  to  its  own  depravity,  and 
the  farther  it  is  removed  from  the  means 
of  improvement,  the  more  vicious  it 
grows.  I  cannot  say  but  I  was  glad  of 
this  opportunity  of  exploring  the  mazes 
of  the  mind ;  as  it  convinced  me  that  man 
is  man  wherever  he  may  be  found. 


After  tea  the  evening  cleared  up,  and 
the  landlord  prepared  his  cart  to  con- 
vey us  to  Kendal.  The  stranger  whom 
we  met  with  after  breakfast,  volunteer- 
ed to  conduct  us  and  take  the  cart  back 
next  morning,  as  he  wanted  some  things 
from  town.  We  had  a  delightful  drive 
down  the  vale.  The  sun  shot  out  its 
level  beams  over  the  woods  dropping 
with  rain ;  and  the  clouds  as  they  re- 
tired in  large  white  fleeces,  gave  a 
cheerfulness  to  the  scene  so  unlike  any 
thing  I  had  seen  before,  that  1  was 
quite  charmed  with  this  part  of  our 
journey.  As  the  vale  of  Kendal  ex- 
panded before  us,  a  slight  mist  hung  o- 
ver  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  through 
which  the  old  ruined  castle  just  shewed 
its  dark  grey  turrets — the  prospect  was 
beautiful  in  the  extreme. 

But  my  paper  is  full,  and  as  I  shall 
so  soon  see  you,  it  is  folly  to  add  more. 
As  we  parted  with  our  guide,  I  pressed 
him  not  to  forget  the  tales  of  the  Lakes, 
which  he  promised  to  forward  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Your  loving  brother, 

LEONARD  ATKINS. 

Kendal,  Aug.  1S20. 


A  correspondent  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  notice  of  "  Tom  Fool  of 

Muncaster."  He  says,   '  In  Muncaster  Hall  is  a  curious  portrait  of  Thomas 

Skelton,  the  Fool  of  Muncaster,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  family  at  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars,  and  of  whose  sayings  there  are  many  traditional  stories. 
He  is  dressed  in  a  check  gown,  blue,  yellow,  and  white ;  under  his  arm  is  a 
wooden  dish  with  ears ;  in  his  right  hand  a  white  wand,  in  his  left,  a  white  hat 
bound  with  pink  ribbons  and  blue  bows ;  in  front,  a  paper,  on  which  is  written 
'  Mrs.  Dorothy  Copeland.'    The  following  lines  are  inscribed  on  the  picture. 

Thomas  Skelton,  late  Fool  of  Muncaster  s,  last  ivill  and  testament. 
Be  it  known  to  ve,  oh  grave  and  wise  men  all, 
That  I,  Thorn  Fool,  am  Sheriff  of  the  hall  ; 
1  mean  the  Hall  of  Haigh,  where  I  command 
What  neither  you  nor  I  can  understand. 
My  under-sheriff  is  Ralph  Wayte,  you  know, 
As  wise  as  1  am,  and  as  witty  too. 
Of  Egremond  I  have  Burrow  Sergeant  beene, 
Of  Wiggan  Bailiff  too,  as  may  be  seen 
By  my  white  staff  of  offic?  in  my  hand, 
Being  carried  streight  as  the  badge  of  my  command  : 
A  low  high  constable  too  was  once  my  calling, 
Which  I  enjoyed  under  kind  Henry  Raw  ling  ; 
And  when  the  fates  a  new  sheriff  send, 
I'm  under-sheriff  prick'd,  World  without  end. 
He  who  doth  question  my  authority, 
May  see  the  seal  and  patten  here  by  me. 
The  dish  with  luggs  which  I  do  carry  here, 
Shews  all  my  living  here  in  good  strong  beer. 
If  scurvy  lads  to  me  abuses  do, 
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I'll  call  them  scurvy  rogues  and  rascals  too. 

Fair  Dolly  Copeland  in  my  hat  is  placed  ; 

Monstrous  fair  she  is,  and  as  good  as  all  the  rest. 

Honest  Nich.  Pennington, honest  Thos.  Turner,  both 

Will  bury  me  when  I  this  world  go  forth. 

But  let  ine  not  be  carried  o'er  the  brigg, 

Lest  falling  I  in  Duggas  river  Jigg ; 

Nor  let  my  body  by  old  Charnock  lye, 

But  by  Will  Caddy  for  he'll  lye  quietly. 

And  when  I'm  buried  then  my  friends  may  drink. 

But  each  man  pay  for  himself,  that's  best  I  think. 

This  is  my  Will,  and  I  know  will  be 
Performed  by  them  as  they  have  promised  me. 

Signed,  scaled,  published  and  thos.  skelton, 

declared  in  the  presence  of  X  his  mark'. 

HENRY   RAW  LI  NG, 
HENRY  TR0UGHT0N, 
THOS.  TURNER. 

SKETCHES  OF  MEN,  MANNERS,  AND  PROPENSITIES, 

Collected  from  life  and  fancy, 

BY   ADAM  FITZ-ADAM  ; 
Bailiff'  and  Land-agent  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Gill-in-dell-clough, 


ELASTIC  GENIUS. 

I  have  lately  met  with  a  species  of 
men  who  may  be  properly  termed  e- 
lastic  geniuses.  There  is  an  elasti- 
city in  their  minds  which  instantly 
yields  to  every  impression  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment that  impulse  is  removed,  the  mind 
assumes  its  original  form,  and  the  im- 
pression is  followed  by  no  result.  I 
am  much  amused  with  a  letter  which  I 
received  from  an  unfortunate  youth  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  elastic  geniuses, 
in  which  he  traces  this  deplorable  pro- 
perty through  all  its  various  operations. 
It  is  a  sensible  epistle,  and  contains 
some  very  valuable  information. 

Dear  Adam, 

You  have  often  requested  a  history 
of  the  principal  events  of  my  life,  in 
order,  you  say,  to  illustrate  some  theory. 
— — I  cannot  comprehend  what  theo- 
ry you  can  illustrate  by  my  life,  as 
I  never  was  able  to  attain  the  simplest 
theory  of  the  simplest  science. 

It  can  be  of  no  utility  to  mention  my 
school  boy  days,  because  I  then  acted 
under  restraint.     My  natural  disposi- 


tion had  no  opportunity  of  shewing  it- 
self. Only,  1  recollect,  I  always  avoid- 
ed my  tasks  when  I  could,  and  answer- 
ed my  questions  from  a  cabbage  book. 
"  Little  Red  Riding  Hood"  was  a  great- 
er favourite  than  Cornelius  Nepos  ;  and 
"Jack  the  Giant-killer,"  or  "Tom 
Hick-a-thrift,"  was  more  dear  to  me 
than  either  Sallust  or  Justin.  "  The 
travels  of  Lemuel  Gulliver"  I  devoured 
with  unbidden  avidity  ;  but  Virgil  was 
actually  conjured  into  me  with  the  mas- 
ter's ruler.  Though  the  many  wonder- 
ful adventures  there  narrated  interested 
me  more  than  the  plain  prose  histories 
of  the  other  classics.  Homer,  too,  I 
rather  relished ;  but  then  it  was  Sutta- 
by's  edition  of  both  that  1  admired. 
The  labour  of  construing  the  originals 
was  more  than  the  stories  were  worth. 
For  I  had  no  conception  of  drinking  at 
the  fountain  head  of  literature.  I  was 
willing  to  be  amused,  but  I  would  un- 
dergo no  labour  to  obtain  that  amuse- 
ment. The  pathos  or  sublimity  of  a 
single  line  could  never  reward  me  for 
a  whole  hour's  close  study. 

I  never  suspected  that  there  was  any 
thing  erroneous  in  my  education,  tilJ 
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after  1  left  school.  Nor  was  I  aware 
that  people  ever  read  for  any  thing  but 
mere  amusement.  Hence  1  passed  my 
early  years  in  drinking  in  those  streams 
only  which  tasted  sweet,  and  rejecting 
whatsoever  seemed  unsavoury.  The 
Scotch  novels,  Burns,  Byron,  Moore, 
Hogg,  Cowper,  the  Boxiana,  Black- 
woo;!,  and  the  light  or  sentimental  parts 
of  ail  cur  periodicals  supplied  me  with  a 
coastless  variety  of  delight.  I  seemed 
to  myself  to  be  a  youth  who  had  read 
much,  and  consequently,  must  be  a 
scholar.  My  time  had  been  chiefly 
spent  in  books,  and  this  I  thought,  en- 
tiled me  to  the  distinction  of  a  well- 
read  young  man. 

1  was  however  taught  to  feel  my  in- 
sufficiency, by  an  accident  which  oc- 
curred, when  I  was  about  nineteen. 
An  amiable  young  lady,  who  sometimes 
visited  my  sister,  pleased  my  vivid  fan- 
cy. If  she  appeared  lively  and  gay, 
she  was  Die  Vernon  in  reality — if  she 
was  tender  and  sentimental,  she  was 
Rose  Bradwardine — if  she  gave  proofs 
of  superior  virtue  anel  feminine  dignity, 
she  was  Rebecca. — In  short  she  always 
assumed  a  character,  whose  lovely  coun- 
terpart had  already  occupied  my  mind. 
She  always  seemed  a  being  to  whom  1 
was  closely  connected ;  and  I  felt  my- 
self, as  naturally  as  could  be,  an  Os- 
baldistone,  a  Waverley,  or  an  Ivanhoe. 
It  never  struck  me  that  any  thing 
could  step  between  her  and  me,  till  one 
evening  we  both  chanced  to  be  in  a 
mixed  company  of  seven  or  eight.  My 
sister  urged  my  imaginary  Die  Ver- 
non to  sing  Moore's  delightful  Melody 
of  "  Fly  not  yet."  "  I  have  no  objec- 
tions," she  replied,  "  if  your  brother  or 
any  other  young  gentleman  will  accom- 
pany me  on  the  flute."  I  could  not !  I 
had  never  considered  the '  study  of  mu- 
sic as  in  the  least  essential ;  and  I  had 
the  mortification  to  see  another  youth, 
every  way  my  inferior,  assume  the  of- 
fice. Oh  !  how  my  heart  burned  with 
envy  as  I  heard  her  sweet  voice  rise  and 
fall  to  the  cadence  of  my  rival's  flute. 
As  they  turned  to  each  other  at  every 
change  of  the  air — as  the  rapture  of  their 
eyes  met  and  mingled  as  the  emphatic  air 
swelled  or  died  away,  I  felt  as  if  1  could 
at  that  moment  have  given  up  all  the 
pleasure,  I  had  ever  derived  from  the 
Author  of  Waverley,  for  the  privilege  of 
playing  that  simple  air  with  the  adora- 
ble Maria. 


I  returned  heme  fully  determined  to 
make  myself  an  adept  on  the  German 
flute.  I  pursusd  my  new  study  with 
unremitting  ardour  for  nearly  a  iveek  ; 
but  the  sounds  I  raised  were  so  discor- 
dant, and  there  seemed  so  little  chance 
of  accomplishing  my  object  in  any  rea- 
sonable time,  that  my  resolution  began 
to  evaporate.  Still  the  idea  of  some- 
time being  able  to  play  while  the  charm- 


ing Maria 


was  a  powerful  stimu- 
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lus,  and  I  would  not  relinquish  my  de- 
sign lor  the  sake  of  its  difficulty.  I 
perhaps  should  not  have  so  quickly  re- 
nounced my  scheme,  had  not  a  friend, 
who  knew  my  taste,  sent  me  the  Vam- 
pire. Oh  !  what  a  treat.  I  forgot  my 
flute  for  a  time  and  never  took  it  up  a- 
gain,  except  for  a  moment,  when  Maria 
crossed  my  mind.  1  had  however  once 
suffered  my  resolution  to  waver,  and  I 
could  never  bring  myself  back  to  my  o- 
riginal  enthusiasm,  Beside,  when  I 
afterwards  heard  Maria  singing  with  my 
rival,  1  could  not  repress  the  idea,  that 
she  was  a  weak  girl  to  be  captivated 
with  a  piece  of  wood.  Thus  my  want 
of  musical  aquirements  appeared  lers 
and  less  enormous ;  and  Maria's  predi- 
lection for  the  flute  player  more  and 
more  ridiculous. 

Soon  after  this,  I  chanced  to  be  in 
company,  where  an  elegant  young  gen- 
tleman quite  delighted  both  me  and  all 
who  heard  him  with  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  past  events.  I  have 
now,  thought  J,  found  a  subject  which 
will  raise  me  above  my  rival  flute  play- 
er. For  history  would  be  a  source  of 
amusement  to  myself,  as  well  as  a  mark 
of  superiority  in  company.  1  therefore 
purchased  "  Hume's  History  of  Eng- 
land," thinking  that  the  events  of  my 
own  country  ought  to  have  the  prece- 
dence of  all  others.  I  read  till  nearly 
midnight,  the  first  night  after  I  got  it. 
But  not  finding  a  pleasure  in  Hume 
equal  to  that  which  I  had  found  in  Sir 
Walter,  1  did  not  resume  it  the  next 
morning.  Still  I  determined  to  pursue 
the  study  though  it  might  be  irksome, 
on  account  of  its  value. 

While  I  was  thus  hesitating  in  my 
mind,  a  friend  of  mine  began  to  study 
Geography,  and  I  resolvetl  to  accom- 
pany him,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  assis- 
tance. Instead,  however,  of  making 
myself  acquainted  with  the  situation  of 
countries  and  their  chief  towns  and 
boundaries,  I  only  amused  myself  with 
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the  curious  courtships  and  marriages  of 
uncivilized  nations.  1  therefore  found 
that  my  friend  could  sketch  out,  in  the 
dust  of  the  turnpike,  with  his  umbrella, 
the  forms  of  all  the  nations  in  the 
world,  before  I  even  knew  their  names. 
1  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  following 
him  at  a  humble  distance,  and  therefore 
renounced  the  study  altogether  ;  consol- 
ing myself  with  the  idea  that  as  I  should 
never  visit  foreign  countries,  it  would 
be  of  no  use  to  me. 

Spurred  on  by  my  friends,  I  endea- 
voured to  learn  drawing,  but  my  first 
attempt  not  proving  successful,  I  relin- 
quished the  pursuit :  though  not  with- 
out a  full  determination  to  begin  again 
some  opportunity,  when  I  should  be 
better  able  to  accomplish  my  object. 

There  is  scarcely  a  science  in  the 
whole  Encyclopaedia  which,  at  one  time 
or  other,  I  have  not  commenced ;  and 
I  should  certainly  have  become  master 
of  some,  had  there  been  any  which 
could  have  been  learned  without  study. 
I  pursued  Geometry  with  avidity  till  I 
could  raise  or  let  fall  a  perpendicular  ; 
but  the  idea  of  learning  all  the  gibbe- 
rish problems  and  theorems  which  be- 
long to  this  science  deterred  m.e,  and  I 
sought  refuge  in  the  more  agreeable 
study  of  "  Sterne's  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney." 

No  man  ever  entered  on  the  study  of 
metaphysics  with  warmer  energies 
than  I  did,  but  1  could  neither  per- 
ceive nor  conceive  the  essential  difference 
of  perceptions  and  conceptions.  The 
machinery  of  the  human  mind  as  des- 
cribed by  Locke  was  far  less  interest- 
ing to  me  than  the  machinery  of  the 
human  heart  as  described  by  Geoffrey 
Crayon,  Esq. 

Thus  have  I  ever  found  myself  on 
the  threshold  of  learning,  without  mus- 
tering sufficient  resolution  to  enter  the 
portal.  I  have  often  been  grieved  to  see 
others  outstrip  me  in  the  literary  race, 
w'ho  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  abi- 
lities that  I  had.  Many  a  boy,  who 
was  considered  much  inferior  to  me  in 
point  of  genius,  has  risen  to  eminence 
and  respect  in  those  sciences  which  I 
never  could  find  resolution  enough  to 
pursue  through  six  lessons.  While  I 
am  left  to  lament  my  want  of  literary 
attainments,  with  the  character  of  a 
young  man  of  genius,  many,  whose 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge  were  ap- 
parently circumscribed,,   have  left  me 


behind  in  the  pursuit  of  honour  and 
profit. 

If  the  theory  you  talk  of  could  be  ac- 
companied with  a  few  practical  rules 
for  curing  a  disposition  like  mine,  I 
should  feel  happy  to  receive  it ;  and 
shall  not  regret  the  time  I  have  spent 
in  describing  my  various  but  fruitless 
attempts  to  acquire  knowledge. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

FKANCIS  FAILER. 

I  have  introduced  the  letter  from  my 
young  friend,  Francis,  to  illustrate  that 
disease  of  the  mind,  which  I  term  elas- 
tic genius.  Poor  Francis  would  have 
acquired  any  science  which  could  have 
been  rendered  as  pleasing  and  as  amus- 
ing as  a  novel ;  but  his  vivid  fancy 
could  never  confine  itself  to  the  routine 
of  axioms,  difinitions,  and  scholiums. 

His  mind  may  be  compared  to  a  fine 
elastic  spring,  capable  of  being  bent  in- 
to any  form  ;  but  the  moment  the  im- 
pulsive power  is  removed,  the  spring 
resumes  its  original  form,  and  requires 
a  new  impulse  to  bend  it  again.  Works 
of  taste,  sentiment,  or  humour,  are 
capable  of  operating  upon  the  elastic 
springs  of  his  mind  with  a  powerful  im- 
pulse, at  the  first  touch.  Hence  these 
become  delightful.  But  the  sciences 
do  not,  at  first,  operate  with  so  power- 
ful an  excitement,  and  the  mind  re- 
quires to  be  constrained  from  its  usual 
elastic  form,  into  one  capable  of  imbib- 
ing the  abstruse  theories  which  occupy 
the  commencement  of  all  these  studies. 
But  never  having  been  taught  to  regu- 
late the  propensities  of  his  mind,  the 
spring  recoils  under  the  insufficient  pres- 
sure of  abstract  reasoning  and  flees,  like 
a  drunkard  to  his  drams,  to  more  ex- 
citing and  stimulating  studies. 

The  elastic  differs  from  the  common 
genius  in  this — the  latter  compels  and 
constrains  himself  to  accomplish  what- 
ever he  undertakes.  He  calculates 
upon  no  pleasure  but  that  which  results 
from  the  attainment  of  his  object. 
However  tedious  the  road  may  be,  this 
does  not  deter  him.  He  sees  a  bright 
spot  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  and  to 
that  he  travels  vigorously  on,  regardless 
of  the  thorns  which  may  wound  his  feet 

in  his  progress.-  The  former  never 

looks  for  the  pleasure  which  is  to  arise 
from  the  accomplishment  of  his  plan, 
but  depends  entirely  on  the  pleasure 
which  is  to  accrue  from  the  study  it- 
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self.  It  is  the  journey,  not  the  sunny 
hill  at  the  end — it  is  the  course,  not  the 
goal — which  he  calculates  upon  for  his 
reward.  He  takes  his  physic  for  its 
palatableness,  not  for  the  cure  he  ex- 
pects it  to  perforin.  He  is  deterred  hy 
the  fatigue  of  climbing  the  hill,  and 
forgets  the  unbounded  prospect  which 
he  would  find  when  he  reached  its  sum- 
mit. 

The  elastic  genius  spends  his  time  de- 
lightfully in  the  perusal  of  our  best 
poets,  novelists,  and  dramatic  writers. 
He  receives  enjoyment  at  every  step. 

 The  common  genius  studies  with 

unwearied  diligence  the  various  pre- 
paratory sciences  which  ultimately  make 
him  a  proficient  in  astronomy.  Both 
then  begin  to  look  round  them. — The 
elastic  genius  has  attained  nothing. 
His  road  was  pleasant,  but  there  is  no- 


thing at  the  end — he  has  acquired  no- 
thing— his  mind  has  received  nothing  t° 
dwell  upon  with  pleasure.  It  is  how- 
ever far  otherwise  with  the  common  ge- 
nius. He  has  to  be  sure  laboured  hard, 
and  travelled  a  dull  road ;  though  the 
wearisomeness  of  that  road  was  often 
enlivened  with  the  glory  which  irradi- 
ated its  termination.  But  now  he  is 
well  rewarded  for  all  his  labours.  He 
expatiates  over  the  wide  unbounded 
field  of  creation.  He  has  entered  into 
a  new  world  where  every  prospect  pre- 
sents new  wonders.  AVhile  the  elastic 
genius  is  uneasy  and  anxious  for  more 
of  the  flimsy  food  which  has  fed  him, 
the  common  genius  revels  in  unbound- 
ed sweets  and  unsatiating  enjoyment; 
and  is  happy  to  find  his  labours  are 
well  rewarded. 


COOKE'S  FOLLY. 

OR,  THE  PROPHECY  FULFILLED. 

On  the  summit  of  St.  Vincent's  rocks, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clifton,  look- 
ing on  the  Avon,  as  it  rolls  its  lazy 
course  towards  the  Bristol  Channel, 
stands  an  edifice  known  by  the  name  of 
Cooke's  Folly.  1  t  consists  of  a  single 
round  tower,  and  appears  at  a  distance 
rather  as  the  remnant  of  some  extensive 
building  than  a  complete  and  perfect 
edifice,  as  it  now  exists.  It  was  built 
more  than  two  centuries  ago  by  a  man 
named  Maurice  Cooke — not  indeed  as 
a  strong  hold  from  the  arms  of  a  mortal 
enemy,  but  as  refuge  from  the  evils  of 
destiny.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  ex- 
tensive estates  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  while  his  lady  was  pregnant  with 
his  first  child,  as  she  was  one  evening 
walking  in  their  domain,  she  encoun- 
tered a  strange  looking  gipsy,  who  pes- 
tering her  for  alms,  received  but  a  small 
sum.  The  man  turned  over  the  coin  in 
his  hand,  and  implored  a  larger  gift. 
"  That,"  said  the  lady,  "  will  buy  you 
food  for  the  present." 

"Lady,"  said  the  man,  "it  is  not 
food  for  this  wretched  body  I  require  it; 
the  herbs  of  the  field  and  the  waters  of 
the  ditch  are  good  enough  for  that.  I 


asked  your  alms  for  higher  purposes. 
Do  not  distrust  me  if  my  bearing  be 
prouder  than  my  garments;  do  not 
doubt  the  strength  of  my  sunken  eye, 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  can  read  the 
skies  as  they  relate  to  the  fates  of  men. 
Not  more  familiar  is  his  hornbook  to 
the  scholar  than  are  the  heavens  to  my 
knowledge." 

"What,  thou  art  an  astrologer?" 
"  Aye,  lady  !  my  fathers  were  so  before 
me,  even  in  the  times  when  our  people 
had  a  home  amidst  the  pyramids  of  the 
mighty — in  the  times  when  you  are  told 
the  mightier  prophets  of  the  Israelites 
put  the  soothsayers  of  Egypt  to  confu- 
sion ;  idle  tales  !  but  if  true,  all  reck- 
less now.  Judah's  scattered  sons  are 
now  destitute  as  ourselves;  but  bend 
and  bow  to  the  law  and  ways  of  other 
lands — we  remain  in  the  stern  stedfast- 
n ess  of  our  own." — "If,  then,  I  give 
thee  more  money,  Jjow  will  it  be  appli- 
ed ?" — "  That  is  not  a  courteous  ques- 
tion, but  I  will  answer  it.  The  most 
cunning  craftsman  cannot  work  without 
his  tools,  and  mine  are  broken,  which  I 
see1  to  repair — another  crown  will  be  e- 
nough."  The  lady  put  the  required 
sum  in  his  hand,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
intimated  her  desire  of  having  a  speci- 
men of  his  art.     "  Oh  !  to  what  pur* 
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pose  should  that  be  ?  Why,  why  seek 
to  know  the  course  of  futurity  ? — Desti- 
ny runs  on  in  a  sweeping  and  resistless 
tide  Enquire  not  what  rocks  await 
your  bark  :  the  knowledge  cannot  avail 
you,  for  caution  is  useless  against  stern 
necessity." — "  Truly,  you  are  not  likely 
to  get  rich  by  your  trade,  if  you  thus 
deter  customers." — "  It  is  not  for  wealth 
I  labour.  I  am  alone  on  earth,  and 
have  none  to  love.  I  will  not  mix  with 
the  world,  lest  I  should  learn  to  hate. 
This  present  is  nothing  to  me.  It  is 
in  communion  with  the  spirits  who  have 
lived  in  the  times  thot  are  past,  and 
with  the  stars,  those  historians  of  the 
times  to  come,  that  I  feel  aught  of  joy. 
Fools  sometimes  demand  the  exertions 
of  my  powers,  and  sometimes  I  gratify 
their  childish  curiosity." — "  Notwith- 
standing I  lie  under  the  imputation  of 
folly  I  beg  that  you  will  predict  unto 
me  the  fate  of  the  child  which  1  bear." 
— "  Well,  you  have  obliged  me,  and  I 
will  comply.  Note  the  precise  moment 
at  which  it  enters  the  world,  and  soon 
after  you  shall  see  me  again." 

Within  a  week  the  birth  of  an  heir 
awoke  the  clamorous  joy  of  the  vassals, 
and  summoned  the  strange  gipsy  to  as- 
certain the  necessary  points.  These 
learnt,  he  returned  home ;  and  the  next 
day  presented  Sir  Maurice  with  a 
scroll,  containing  the  following  words  : — 

"  Twenty  times  shall  Avon's  tide 
In  chains  of  glittering  ice  be  tied — 
Twenty  times  the  woods  of  Leigh 
Shall  wave  their  branches  merrily, 
In  spring  burst  forth  in  mantle  gay, 
And  dance  in  summer's  scorching  ray : 
Twenty  times  shall  autumn's  frown 
Wither  all  their  green  to  brown — 
And  still  the  child  of  yesterday 
Shall  laugh  the  happy  hours  away. 
That  period  past,  another  sun 
Shall  not  his  annual  journey  run, 
Before  a  secret  silent  foe 
Shall  strike  that  boy  a  deadly  blow. 
Such  and  sure  his  fate  shall  be  : 
Seek  not  to  change  his  destiny." 

The  knight  read  it ;  and  in  that  age, 
when  astrology  was  considered  a  science 
as  unerring  as  the  holy  prophecies,  it 
would  have  been  little  less  than  infide- 
lity to  have  doubted  the  truth  of  the 
prediction.  Sir  Maurice,  however,  was 
wise  enough  to  withhold  the  paper  from 
his  lady,  and  in  answer  to  her  inquiries, 
continually  asserted  that  the  gipsy  was 


an  imposter,  and  that  the  object  of  his 
assuming  the  character  of  an  astrolo- 
ger was  merely  to  increase  her  altos. 
The  child  grew  in  health  and  beauty  ; 
and  as  we  are  most,  usually  the  more 
strongly  attached  to  pleasures  in  propor- 
tion to  the  brevity  of  their  continuance, 
so  did  the  melancholy  fate  of  his  son 
more  firmly  fix  him  in  the  heart  of  Sir 
Maurice.  Often  did  the  wondering  la- 
dy observe  the  countenance  of  her  hus- 
band with  surprise,  as  watching  the 
endearing  sportiveness  of  the  boy,  his 
countenance,  at  first  brightened  by  the 
smile  of  paternal  love,  gradually  dark- 
ened to  the  deepest  grief,  till,  unable  to 
suppress  his  tears,  he  would  cover  the 
child  with  caresses,  and  rush  from  the 
room.  To  all  inquiries  Sir  Maurice 
was  silent,  or  returned  evasive  answers. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  infancy  of 
young  Walter,  and  resume  the  narrative 
at  the  period  in  which  he  entered  his 
twentieth  year.  His  mother  was  now 
dead,  and  had  left  two  other  children, 
both  girls,  who,  however,  shared  little 
of  their  father's  love,  which  was  almost 
exclusively  fixetl  on  Walter,  and  ap- 
peared to  increase  in  strength  as  the  fa- 
tal time  grew  near. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  took 
no  precautions  against  the  predicted  e- 
vent.  Sometimes  hope  suggested  that 
a  mistake  might  have  been  made  in  the 
horoscope,  or  that  the  astrologer  might 
have  overlooked  some  sign  which  made 
the  circumstance  conditional :  and  in 
unison  with  the  latter  idea  he  deter- 
mined to  erect  a  strong  building,  where 
during  the  year  in  which  his  doom 
was  to  be  consummated,  Walter  might 
remain  in  solitude.  He  accordingly 
gave  directions  for  raising  a  single  tow- 
er, peculiarly  formed,  to  prevent  ingress, 
except  by  permission  of  its  inhabitants. 
— The  purpose  of  this  strange  building, 
however,  he  kept  secret ;  and  his  neigh- 
bours, after  numerous  vain  conjectures, 
gave  it  the  name  of  Coda's  Folly.  Wal- 
ter himself  was  kept  entirely  ignorant 
on  the  subject,  and  all  his  enquiries 
were  answered  with  tears.  At  length, 
the  tower  was  completed,  and  furnished 
with  all  thing*  necessary  for  comfort 
and  convenience ;  and  on  the  eve  of 
Walter's  completing  his  twentieth  year, 
Sir  Maurice  shewed  him  the  gipsy's 
scroll,  and  intreated  him  to  make  use 
of  the  retreat  prepared  for  him  till  the 
year  expired.     Walter  at  first  treated 
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the  matter  lightly,  and  laughed  at  the 
prophecy,  declaring  that  he  would  not 
lose  a  year's  liberty  if  all  the  astrologers 
in  the  world  were  to  croak  their  ridicu- 
lous prophecies  against  him.  Seeing, 
however,  his  father  so  earnestly  bent 
on  the  matter,  his  resolution  began  to 
give  way,  and  at  length  he  consented  to 
the  arrangement.  At  six,  the  follow- 
ing, morning,  Walter  entered  the  tow- 
er, which  he  fastened  within  as  strongly 
as  iron  bars  would  admit,  and  which 
was  secured  outside  in  a  manner  equal- 
ly firm. 

He  took  possession  of  his  voluntary 
prison  with  melancholy  feelings,  rather 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  present  plea- 
sure than  the  fear  of  future  pain.  He 
sighed  as  he  looked  upon  the  wide  do- 
main before  him,  and  thought  how  sad 
would  it  be  to  hear  the  joyous  horn  sum- 
moning his  companions  to  the  chace, 
and  find  himself  prevented  from  attend- 
ing it — to  hear  the  winter  wind  howl- 
ing round  his  tower,  and  rushing  be- 
tween the  rocks  beneath  him,  and  miss 
the  cheerful  song  and  merry  jest,  which 
were  wont  even  to  make  the  blast  a 
pleasant  sound.  Certainly  his  time 
passed  as  pleasantly  as  circumstances 
permitted.  He  drew  up  in  a  basket,  at 
his  meal-hours,  every  luxury  which  the 
season  produced.  His  fathers  and  sis- 
ters daily  conversed  with  him  from  be- 
low for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  the 
morris  dancers  often  raised  his  laughter 
by  their  grotesque  movements. 

Weeks  and  months  thus  passed,  and 
Waiter  still  was  well  and  cheerful.  His 
own  and  his  sisters'  hopes  grew  more 
lively,  but  Sir  Maurice's  anxiety  in- 
creased. The  day  drew  near  which  was 
to  restore  his  son  to  his  arms  in  confi- 
dent security,  or  to  fulfil  the  prediction 
which  left  him  without  an  heir  to  his 
name  and  honours.  On  the  preceding 
afternoon,  Walter  continually  endea- 
voured to  cheer  his  parent,  by  speaking 
of  what  he  would  do  on  the  morrow — 
desired  his  sisters  to  send  round  to  all 
their  friends,  that  he  might  stretch  his 
limbs  once  more  in  the  merry  dance — 
and  continued  to  talk  of  the  future  with 
such  confidence,  that  even  Sir  Maurice 
canght  a  spark  of  hope  from  the  fiery 
spirits  of  the  youth. 

As  the  night  drew  on,  and  his  sisters 
were  about  to  leave  him,  promising  to 
wake  him  at  six  by  a  song,  in  answer 
to  their  usual  enquiry  if  he  wanted  any 


thing  more  that  night,  "  Nothing,' 
said  he  ;  "  and  yet  the  night  feels  chil- 
ly, and  I  have  little  fuel  left— send  me 
one  more  faggot."  This  was  sent  him, 
and,  as  he  drew  it  up,  "  This,"  said  he, 
"  is  the  last  time  I  shall  have  to  dip  for 
my  wants,  like  old  women  for  their  wa- 
ter :  thank  God !  for  it  is  wearisome 
work  to  the  arm."  Sir  Maurice  still 
lingered  under  the  window,  in  conver- 
sation with  his  son,  who,  at.  length, 
complained  of  being  cold  and  drowsy. 
"  Mark  !"  said  he,  as  he  closed  the  win- 
dow— "mark,  father,  Mars,  the  star  of 
my  fate,  looks  smilingly  to-night- — all 
will  be  well."  Sir  Maurice  looked  up — 
a  dark  cloud  spot  suddenly  crossed  the 
planet,  and  he  shuddered  at  the  omen. 

The  anxious  father  could  not  leave 
the  spot.  Sleep  he  knew  it  was  in  vain 
to  court,  and  he  therefore  determined 
to  remain  where  he  was.  The  reflec- 
tions that  occupied  his  mind  continual- 
ly varied : — at  one  time  he  painted  to 
himself  the  proud  career  of  his  high- 
spirited  boy,  known  and  admired  among 
the  mighty  of  his  time  ;  a  moment  after 
he  saw  the  prediction  verified,  and  the 
child  of  his  love  lying  in  the  tomb. 
Who  can  conceive  his  feelings  as  hour 
dragged  after  hour,  while  he  walked 
to  and  fro,  watching  the  blaze  of  the 
fire  in  the  tower  as  it  brightened  and 
sunk  again — now  pacing  the  court  with 
hasty  steps,  and  now  praying  fervently 
for  the  preservation  of  his  son ! — The 
hour  came.  The  cathedral-bell  struck 
heavy  on  the  father's  heart,  which 
was  not  to  be  lightened  by  the 
cheerful  voices  of  his  daughters,  who 
came  running  full  of  hope  to  the  foot 
of  the  tower.  They  looked  up,  but 
Walter  was  not  there : — they  called  his 
name — he  answered  not.  "±\Tay,"  said 
the  youngest,  "  this  is  only  a  jest ;  he 
thinks  to  frighten  us,  but  1  know  he  is 
safe." 

A  servant  had  brought  a  ladder, 
which  he  ascended,  and  looked  in  at  the 
window.  Sir  Maurice  ctood  immovea- 
ble and  silent — he  looked  up,  and  the 
man  answered  the  anxious  expression 
of  his  eyes.  "  He  is  asleep,"  said  he. 
"  He  is  dead  !"  murmured  the  father. 

The  servant  broke  a  pane  of  the  win- 
dow, and  opening  the  casement,  enter- 
ed the  room.  The  father,  changing  his 
gloomy  stedfastness  for  frenzied  anxiety, 
rushed  up  the  ladder.  The  servant  turn- 
ed aside  the  curtains  and  the  clothes,  and 
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displayed  to  the  eyes  of  Sir  Maurice  his 
son  lying  dead — a  serpent  twisted  round 
his  arm — and  his  throat  covered  with 
blood.  The  reptile  had  crept  from  the 
fagot  last  sent  him,  and  fulfilled  the 
prophecy. 

ESSAYS 

CASUAL,  CURIOUS,  AND  CRITICAL, 

By  Mark  Noble,  Gent.  Attorney  at  Law. 

ON  SHOBS. 

Though  some  men  may  view  this 
subject  as  beneath  their  consideration, 
no  one  who  knows  the  value  of  a  good 
understanding,  will  reject  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  it.  As  it  is,  ( I  believe, ) 
generally  acknowledged  that  feet  have 
been  in  fashion  since  the  days  of  Adam, 
it  would  form  a  very  pleasing  subject  for 
antiquarian  research,  to  discover — who 
was  the  first  Shoemaker  ? — when  shoes 
were  first  made  ? — and  what  they  were 
made  of?  1  have  spent  no  little  labour  in 
searching  for  answers  to  the  above  im- 
portant questions;  and  many  a  good  pen 
1  have  spoiled,  by  scribbling  on  the 
table  while  1  was  drawing  deductions 
from  the  obscure  hints  of  ancient  wri- 
ters and  the  still  more  obscure  illus- 
trations of  modern  commentators. 

In  a  sceptical  age  like  this,  I  am 
aware  that  nothing  will  be  admitted 
without  the  best  authority ;  I  shall 
therefore  in  the  first  place  quote Baudoin, 
as  he  traces  the  subject  farther  than 
any  writer  I  have  found.  He  was  a  shoe- 
maker by  profession,  and  wrote  a  very 
voluminous  and  learned  treatise  on  this 
subject,  intitled  "  De  Solea  Veterum." 
He  very  rationally  concludes  that  when 
God  clothed  Adam  with  skins,  he  did 
not  forget  to  furnish  him  with  shoes  of 
the  same  materials.  This  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  a  very  plausible  theory, 
and  a  very  natural  one  for  a  shoemaker 
to  assume. 

He  does  not  however  furnish  us  with 
any  clue  to  discover  when  raw  skins 
were  exchanged  for  tanned  ones.  This 
was  a  question,  he  probably  thought, 
rather  belonging  to  the  tanners  than 
the  shoemakers. 

According  to  other  writers,  it  seems 
that  sandals  were  in  fashion  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  shoes.  And  I 
find  by  reference  to  the  classic  authors 


that  Apollo  was  sometimes  called  San- 
daliarius,  or  the  Sandal  maker,  and  that 
feasts  were  held  in  honour  of  him  an- 
nually on  the  fifth  of  July  ;  but  whe- 
ther on  account  of  his  having  invented 
these  useful  apendages  to  the  feet,  or 
for  some  other  cause,  our  deponent  saith 
not. 

As  to  the  materials  of  which  shoes 
were  anciently  constructed,  it  would  be 
easier  to  enumerate  the  materials  of 
which  they  were  not  made  than  those 
of  which  they  were  made.  For  I  find 
that  raw  skins,  leather,  rushes,  broom 
paper,  flax,  silk,  wood,  iron,  gold,  etc. 
etc.  have  been  successively  applied  to 
this  useful  purpose.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans shoes  appear  to  have  been  highly 
ornamented ;  and  consequently  to  have 
been  treated  with  that  respect  they  so 
justly  deserve.  The  Patricians  among 
the  Romans  wore  ivory  crescents  upon 
their  shoes — Heliogabalus  had  his  shoes 
covered  with  fine  white  linen. 

Nilant,  a  very  learned  writer  on  this 
subject,  says  that  one  Tychus  of  Bceotia 
was  the  first  who  wore  shoes.  And  he 
proves  that  they  were  made  of  leather 
previous  to  the  time  of  Cyrus ;  for  it  once 
happened  that  ten  thousand  Greeks, 
who  followed  him,  being  without  shoes 
were  obliged  to  cover  their  feet  with 
raw  skins,  which  subjected  them  to 
great  inconvenience. 

In  our  own  country,  shoes  have  ever 
been  subj  ect  to  the  caprices  of  fashion.  A  t 
one  time,  says  Addison,  they  were  made 
so  long,  that  the  toes  were  supported 
by  a  chain  fixed  to  the  knee,  this  was 
found  inconvenient ;  and  an  act  was 
passed,  restricting  the  length  of  the 
shoe  to  eighteen  inches.  As  is  usual, 
when  people  are  restrained  in  one  folly 
they  commonly  run  into  another  ;  they 
therefore  made  their  shoes  so  broad 
that  an  act  was  passed  restricting  their 
breadth  to  twelve  inches. 

They  have  since  that  assumed  va- 
rious forms,  particularly  among  the 
fairer  part  of  shoe  wearers,  among 
whom  every  thing  becomes  interesting 
Sometimes  the  heels  have  shot  out  to 
such  an  enormous  length  that  the  la- 
dies have  actually  walked  on  their  toes, 
at  other  times  they  have  sunk  away  to 
mere  sandals.  Some  have  had  almost 
no  shoes  at  all ;  and  others  have  wrap- 
ped their  delicate  ancles  in  leather  like 
Scotch  drovers. 

Recently  however  the  shoe  has  con- 
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formed  pretty  tolerably  to  the  foot ;  and 
our  lovely  British  females  have  been 
permitted  the  free  use  of  their  limbs. 
But  fashion,  Jras  now  issued  her  decree 
that  their  neat  little  feet  must  be  again 
imprisoned  in  narrow-toed  shoes. 

Now  it  unfortunely  happens  that  I 
am  subject  to  corns.  Think  what 
must  be  my  apprehension  at  the  idea 
of  wearing  small  toed  shoes  !  And  then 
our  ladies  !  what  will  become  of  them  ? 
Farewell  the  light  fantastic  dance  ! 
farewell  the  love-inspiring  evening  walk! 
farewell  every  thing  that  my  heart 
holds  dear  ! 

"  I  scorn  to  have  ray  free  bom  toe 
Dragoon'd  into  a  narrow  shoe  !" 


SMEDLEY'S  HYMNS. 

Original  Hymns;  designed  for  Cottage 
Prayer  Meetings,  and  Village  Sunday 

Schools.    By  Joseph   Smedley.  The 

profits  to  he  devoted  to  the  erection  of  the 
New  Independent  Chapel,  Milnthorpe. 

 Kendal :  printed  at  the  Chronicle 

Office,  by  R.  Lough.— 1821. 

We  have  found  great  difficulty  in  as- 
certaining the  price  of  this  amusing  lit- 
tle volume  ;  and  have  more  than  once 
had  it  in  our  heads  to  give  the  printer  a 
smart  reprimand  for  his  negligence  in 
omitting  a  particular  so  important  to 
the  purchaser.  That  he  has  omitted 
it,  may  be  positively  affirmed.  For 
judging  by  ourselves  of  our  readers' 
impatience  to  become  acquainted  with 
every  tittle  relating  to  such  an  invalu- 
able treasure — we  have  been  very  dili- 
gent in  our  researches ;  but  our  perse- 
verance has  been  vain — we  have  toiled 
to  no  purpose.  Nevertheless,  determin- 
ed to  do  all  that  in  us  lay,  we  set  our 
wits  to  work  ;  and,  bethinking  us  of  no 
better  expedient,  we  stepped  over  the 
way,  to  a  neighbour's  repository  of  snuff 
and  tobacco  to  beg  the  loan  of  his 
weights  and  scales,  for  a  trifling  experi- 
ment. Then  placing,  with  all  due  re- 
verence, the  book  in  one  scale  and  the 
weights  in  the  other,  we  discovered  the 
book  to  be  two  ounces  and  three  quar- 
ters, within  a  grain  or  two,  one  way  or 
the  other.  Thinking,  however,  that 
among  such  like  wares,  it  is  not  good  to 
be  niggardly,  we  called  it  three  ounces. 
Whence  we  find  that  its  value  is  about 
one  penny — at  five  pence  per  pound — that 


being  the  rate  at  which  our  soap  deal- 
er is  accustomed  to  relieve  us  of  the  load 
of  Kendal  Chronicles  and  other  super- 
annuated articles  which  a  respect  for 
our  olfactory  nerves  prevents  us  from 
consigning  to  the  flames.  Perhaps,  af- 
ter ail  this  trouble,  some  of  the  parties 
will  still  be  dissatisfied.  However,  if 
our  calculation  of  the  price  be  not  cor- 
rect— price  and  value  are  not  synony- 
mous. 

"The  profits/'  says  Mr.  Smedley, 
"  to  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  the 
New  Independent  chapel,  Milnthorpe." 
This  has  very  much  the  appearance  of 
following  the  old  wives'  system  of  count- 
ing their  chickens  before  they  are  hatch- 
ed— or  even  before  the  eggs  are  lain. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  Reverend 
Minister  must  continue  to  edify  his 
"  church  and  trustees"  under  the  open 
canopy  of  the  heavens — unless  more  ef- 
ficient aid  appears,  than  these  ""original 
hymns" — as  they  are  very  properly  en- 
titled. And  this  probably  will  be  a 
matter  of  congratulation  ;  as  the  vicis- 
situdes of  wind  and  weather  would  af- 
ford him  many  an  opportunity  of  melt- 
ing his  auditors  with  his  feeling  com- 
parisons between  the  uncertainty  of 
life  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons. 

 While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of 

the  chapel,  we  might  as  well  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  single  observation. — 
W e  happen  to  be  no  strangers  in  Miln- 
thorpe, and  know  that  there  is  already 
one  Independent  chapel  in  that  town, 
sufficiently  spacious,  and  built  for  that 
especial  purpose  by  a  highly  respectable 
member  of  the  Independent  connection. 
— Now,  Mr.  Joseph  Smedley  "hav- 
ing been  induced  to  commence  opera- 
tions, we  feel  emboldened  to"  ask  him 
why  he  has  made  his  "  appeal  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  the  sur- 
rounding population  ?"  It  may  be,  the 
present  Independent  chapel  is  rather 
too  independent  of  this  aspiring  gentle- 
man— and  he  may  perhaps  wish  the 
"new"   one  to  have  juster  ideas  of 

"  Church   Government."  -We  have 

heard  of  such  schemes  before  to-day. 

Mr.  Smedley's  generosity  has  no  li- 
mits. If  the  profits  of  this  impression 
do  not  suffice  for  the  proposed  building, 
"  should  the  book  reach  a  second  edi- 
tion it  will  be  enlarged,  and  the  profits, 
if  needed,  devoted  to  the  same  object." 
That  the  book  will  reach  a  second  edi- 
I  tion,  we  would  not  advise  the  author 
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so  presumptuously  to  anticipate  ;  parti- 
cularly if  he  look  for  customers  among 
those,  who,  like  ourselves,  read  before 
they  buy.  And  if  it  be  so  much  more 
fortunate  than  it  deserves,  this  enlarge- 
ment is  a  plan  which  may  be  well  dis- 
pensed with  ;  and  we  think  Mr.  Smed- 
ley will  renounce  it  altogether,  when  he 
jetties  with  his  printer — for,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  he  will  find  that  the  less 
his  book,  the  greater  will  be  his  profits. 
But,  if  there  be  an  indispensible  neces- 
sity for  the  work  being  enlarged,  we 
have  devised  a  mode  which  will  just  suit 
him.  Let  him  take  duplicates  and  trip- 
licates of  each  sheet,  and  add  them  to 
his  publication  till  he  finds  it  sufficiently 
bulky-  Thus  would  the  compositor's 
wages  remain  in  his  master's  pocket — 
the  saving  of  the  pens,  ink,  and  paper 
which  would  necessarily  be  consumed 
in  more  "  originals,"  would  be  far  from 
inconsiderable — and,  though  last  not 
least  in  our  estimation,  the  talents  of 
the  author  would  be  preserved  in  all 
their  vigour,  ready  to  be  applied  to  a 
nobler  purpose. 

But  we  begin  to  fear  that  we  have 
loitered  so  long  among  the  outskirts,  as 
not  to  have  left  ourselves  time  for  a 
glance  at  the  beauties  of  the  interior. 
 I'oets,  like  other  men,  are  gene- 
rally distinguished  by  some  peculiarity. 
Some  are  noticed  for  theease  and  smooth- 
ness of  their  versification;  others  are 
admired  for  its  strength  and  vigour. 
Mr.  Smedley  shines  in  none  of  these 
things.  One  excellence,  however,  may 
be  observed,  wherein  he  surpasses  every 
poet  or  poetaster  who  has  fallen  under 
our  inspection.  We  mean  the  happy 
effect  with  which  he  uses  his  expletives, 
or  (as  a  stonemason  would  term  themj 
Jillings. 

"  Upon  these  bones  so  dry"  

"  On  the  mount  of  Zion  clear" 
"  In  beauties  so  fresh  and  so  fair" 
"Countless  blossoms  now  adorn 
The  branches  hete  and  there." 

But  the  best  proof  of  the  originality 
of  Mr.  Smedley 's  genius,  is  the  asto- 
nishing number  of  new  or  antiquated 
rhymes  which  are  scattered,  "like  clus- 
ters of  gems,"  through  every  part  of  his 
performance.  A  few  of  these  novelties, 
taken  at  random,  shall  be  given:  dawn, 
morn — look,  fruit — top,  cot — power,  pour 
— song,  young — breast,  bless — employ, 
high..—  Notwithstanding  these  and  many 
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similar  auxiliaries,  our  author  seems 
after  all  to  be  greatly  at  a  loss.  For  a 
friend,  who  has  more  leisure  to  attend 
to  such  minutiae  than  ourselves,  informs 
us  that  the  inharmonious  rhyme  off 
blood,  God,  is  repeated  about  nine  and 
twenty  times,  and  that  of  love,  above, 
meets  with  between  thirty  and  forty 
loving  rencounters. 

In  the  second  edition,  as  the  book  is 
to  "  be  enlarged,"  it  would  not  he  amiss 
to  add  explanatory  notes  of  the  most 
obscure  passages.  Such  a  line  as  the 
following,  for  example,  would  be  all 
the  better  for  being  understood : 

"  In  one  sq/t  golden  Jlood  of  light." 

Our  poet,  like  the  astronomer  in  Ras- 
selas,  seems  to  have  some  thoughts  of 
governing  the  seasons.  But  we  beseech 
him  to  do  nothing  rashly.  It  would 
be  no  improvement  to  have  frcst  and 
snow  in  the  dog-days ;  neither  would 
a  thunder  storm  be  an  agreeable  accom- 
paniment to  our  Christmas  pies.  W e 
are  led  to  think  that  such  is  his  inten- 
tion, by  his  frequent  allusions  to  thun- 
der in  his  hymns  on  winter. 

"  Winter. 
"  Hark  the  thunders  shake  the  sky! 
Through  the  heavens  the  lightnings  fly." 

We  regret  to  say  that  there  is  one 
subject  in  this-work  which  is  much  too 
solemn  for  ridicule.  We  allude  to  the 
numerous  prayers,  or  rather  precepts, 
to  the  Almighty,  for  the  destruction  of 
those  whose  life  or  doctrines  do  not  a- 
gree  with  Mr.  Smedley 's.  One  extract 
shall  be  given,  and  with  it  we  shall  con- 
clude. There  is  something  so  uncha- 
ritable, so  anti-christian  in  it,  that  we 
leave  it  without  note  or  comment : — 

 "  Upon  thy  thigh, 

Gird  on  thy  sword,  Most  High  ; 

Slay  every  foe ; 
That  each  usurper  tall, 
From  his  dark  throne  may  fall, 
And  thou  be  Ad  in  All, 

On  earth  below. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  printer  to  say, 
that  the  typography  is  perfectly  h  gible, 
and  tolerably  correct.  But  there  is  one 
error  so  palpable,  that  we  wonder  how 
it  escaped  even  his  notice.  It  is  in  the 
preface,  where  the  author  expresses  his 
hope  that  "  this  feeble  attempt"  "  will 
not  be  found  altogether  worthless." — 
The  word  f6.  not"  is  quite  unnecessary  ; 
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and  we  expect  that  a  regard  for  truth 
will  induce  him  to  cancel  it  in  the  next 
edition. 

We  know  of  no  other  poet  so  well 
deserving  of  being  classed  with  Mr.  S. 
as  "Jimmy  Wiggins,"  the  minstrel  of 
Kendal  Fell-side,  or  as  he  chooses  to 
be  styled,  "  Homer,  the  younger." — 
Their  talents,  as  to  poetry,  are  nearly 
equal ;  their  projects  are  not  very  dis- 
similar.    The  latter  may  celebrate  the 


Independence  of  Westmorland — the  for- 
mer may  "spin  a  thousand  such  a  day/' 
for  the  Independents  of  Milnthorpe. 
— The  one  may  laud  his  "  champion" 
to  the  skies — the  other  may  erect  his 
chapel  in  the  air.  And  when  posterity 
looks  back  upon  the  geniuses  of  the  age, 
the  names  of  Smedley  and  Wiggins 
shall  "  along  the  stream  of  time  expand- 
ed fly" — together. 


Nec  satis  dixisse,   "Ego  mihi  poemata  pango  : 
Occupet  extremum  scabies  ;  mihi  turpe  reiinqui  est, 
Et,  quod  non  didici,  sane  nesciie  fateti,"— — Hot. 


PASTIME. 

(From  the  last  number  of  the  Percy  Anec- 
dotes—just published.) 

SPORTING  FEATS. 

As  shots  in  the  field  at  game,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  near  Petworth,  and  Cottin- 
gham,  who  was  formerly  game-keeper 
to  Lord  Rous,  were  the  best  of  their 
day.  The  former  has  killed  twenty 
brace  of  partridges  in  a  day,  at  forty 
shots,  without  selecting  the  shots,  but 
taking  them  fairly  as  they  happened  ; 
and  in  four  days  shooting  has  never 
missed.  The  latter  (says  Mr.  Daniel, 
in  his  excellent  work,  the  "Rural 
sports")  I  was  out  with,  when  he  kil- 
led, in  two  days,  forty-three  successive 
shots  (many  of  them  in  covert)  at  par- 
tridge, pheasant,  woodcock,  and  hare  ; 
and  his  style  of  shooting,  when  open, 
and  he  could  give  time,  was  most  re- 
gularly deliberate. 

In  1810,  John  Lacy,  Esq.  of  Wim- 
borne  Minister,  shot,  in  one  day,  thirty 
brace  of  partridges,  ten  brace  of  hares, 
and  twelve  couple  of  rabbits.  His 
day's  sport  was  from  sun  rise  to  four 
o'clock. 

Lord  Kingstone  made  a  considerable 
bet  that  he  would  shoot  forty  brace  of 
partridges,  on  the  first  of  September, 
on  his  manor,  at  Heydon.  His  lord- 
ship shot  forty-one  brace  and  a  half  be- 
fore sun  set. 

1811,  Mr.  S.  Clark,  of  Worlingham, 
in  Suffolk,  engaged,  for  a  bet  of  fifty 
guineas,  to  kill  and  bag  forty-seven 
shots  out  of  fifty.  He  killed  the  first 
forty-eight,  missed  the  forty-ninth; 
killed  the  fiftieth,  and  continued  shoot- 
ing, until  he  killed  the  ten  following, 
December,  1821.—- No.  XXIV.— Vol 


making  sixty  shots,  with  the  loss  of 
only  one  bird. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland  is 
very  fond  of  field  sports,  and  is  deemed 
an  admirable  shot.  One  day,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1S15,  this  nobleman,  when  shoot- 
ing at  Cheveley  Park,  killed  not  fewer 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty -five  head 
of  game,  in  the  course  of  five  hours. 
These  were  forty-one  partridges ;  nine- 
teen pheasants;  forty-three  hares ;  and 
twenty-two  rabbits. 

INNOCENT  SPORTSMEN. 

In  the  year  1784,  on  the  day  before 
one  of  the  annual  parties  at  Clumber 
broke  up,  two  sets  of  sportsmen  went 
out,  each  consisting  of  three  persons, 
and  a  bet  was  laid  which  should  kill 
most  game.  Lord  Lincoln,  General 
Philips,  and  Captain  Lascelles,  were 
the  one  party ;  and  their  antagonists 
were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lascelles,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, and  Lieutenant- Colonel  Strickland. 
It  was  calculated  that,  on  an  average, 
each  man  of  the  six  got  sixty  shots. 
The  winning  triumvirate  killed — three 
birds  I 

In  1806,  four  gentlemen  of  Cam- 
berwell  undertook,  for  a  wager  of  five 
guineas  aside,  to  shoot  at  twelve  pig- 
eons, and  great  bets  were  depending ; 
but  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  per- 
sons assembled  to  witness  the  determin- 
ation of  the  wager,  not  one  of  the  com- 
petitors brought  down  a  single  bird  ! 

EXTRAORDINARY  CHASE. 

A  stag  was  once  hunted  from  Whin- 
field  Park,  in  the  county  of  Westmor- 
land, until,  by  fatigue  or  accident,  the 
whole  pack  was  thrown  out,  except  two 
fox-hounds,  bred  by  LordThanet,  which 
.  //.      3  K 
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continued  the  chase  during  the  great- 
est part  of  the  day.  The  stag  returned 
to  the  park  whence  lie  had  been  driven, 
and  as  his  last  effort,  leaped  the  wall, 
and  died  as  soon  as  he  had  accomplish- 
ed it.  One  of  the  hounds  ran  to  the 
wall,  but  being  unable  to  get  over  it, 
laid  down,  and  almost  instantly  expired 
The  other  hound  was  found  dead  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  park.  The  length 
of  this  chase  is  uncertain  ;  but  as  they 
were  seen  at  Red-kirk,  near  Annan, 
Scotland,  distant  by  the  post  road  about 
forty-six  miles,  it  is  conjectured  that 
the  circuitous  course  they  took,  could 
not  make  the  distance  run  less  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  ! 

REPUTATION. 

One  Canius  Julius  was  playing  at 
chess  when  the  Centurion,  who  led  a 
troop  of  condemned  men  to  death,  com- 
manded him  also  to  join  them.  Hav- 
ing scarcely  fmishsd  his  game,  he  count- 
ed his  men,  and  said  to  the  person 
with  whom  he  played,  "beware,  when 
I  am  dead,  that  thou  beliest  me  not, 
and  say  thou  hast  won  the  game.5' 
Then  bowing  to  the  Centurion,  he  said, 
"  bear  me  witness  that  I  have  the  ad- 
vantage by  one." 

LEAPING  TREASON. 

William  the  Third  was  very  fond  of  the 
chase,  and  made  it  a  point  never  to  be 
outdone  in  any  leap,  however  perilous. 
A  Mr.  Cherry,  who  was  devoted  to  the 
exiled  family,  took  advantage  of  this, 
to  plan  the  most  unpardonable  design 
which  was  ever  formed  against  a  king's 
life.  He  regularly  joined  the  royal 
hounds,  put  himself  foremost,  and  took 
the  most  desperate  leaps,  in  the  hope 
that  William  might  break  his  neck  in 
following  him.  One  day,  however,  he 
accomplished  one  so  imminently  dan- 
gerous, that  the  king,  when  he  came  to 
the  spot,  shook  his  head,  and  drew 
back.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Cherry  at 
length  broke  his  own  neck,  and  there- 
by relieved  the  king  from  further 
hazard. 

CROW  SHOOTING  IN  ITALY. 

A  recent  traveller  gives  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  account  of  crow  shoot- 
ing in  Italy.  "Being  called  up  (says 
the  author)  early  in  the  morning,  a  few 
days  after  Christmas,  we  proceeded  with 
two  servants  about  a  mile  from  the  ci- 


ty of  Milan,  and  entered  a  large  mea- 
dow covered  with  hoar  frost,  when  my 
friends  conducted   me   to  a  cottage, 
on  one  side  of  the  meadow,  where  we 
found  five  or  six  peasants,  with  a  good 
fire,  and   several  fowling-pieces,  and 
abundance  of  ammunition  in  readines3. 
Being  told  that  every  thing  was  not 
prepared,  we  drank  colFee  till  the  pea- 
sants, who  had  left  us  about  an  hour, 
returned,  and   informed   us  that  we 
might  proceed  as  soon  as  we  pleased. 
We  however,  advanced  no  further  than 
the  porch  of  the  house,  where,  as  we 
waited  some  time  without  the  appear- 
ance of  any  crows,  1  was  questioning 
myself  what  this  farce  would  end  in, 
when  we  first  saw  about  fifty  of  thein 
flying  at  a  considerable   height,  but 
directly  towards  us.  I  was  eager  to  fire  at 
them,  but  my  friend  cheeked  my  ardour: 
stay,  said  he,  they  will  descend  pre- 
sently, and  approach  so  near  to  us,  that 
we  may  shoot  them  without  trouble. 
And  soon  after,  to  my  utter  astonish- 
ment, I  observed  them  stop  their  course 
all  at  once,  take  several  circuits  round 
the  meadow,  and  afterwards  descend 
a  few  at  a  time  upon  the  ground 
upon    which   we   were    waiting  for 
their   appearance.    Not  knowing  the 
secret,    my    curiosity   still  increased 
especially    as  I    observed    that  the 
whole  of  them   not  only  descended 
but  that  they  seemed  to  have  stationed 
themselves,  as  it  were,  in  various  parts 
of  the  field.    But  this  was  not  all ;  for 
upon  a  closer  inspection,  I  found  their 
heads  were  absolutely  fixed  upon  the 
ground,  from  whence,  after  a  struggle 
of  some  duration,  I  saw  them  succes- 
sively rising,  and  apparently  with  a 
white  cap  upon  their  heads,  and  which 
I  soon  perceived  to  be  made  of  strong 
cartridge  paper.     It  was  now  that  this 
comedy  commenced,  and  began  to  take 
a  tragical  turn  ;  for  the  crows,  to  liber- 
ate themselves,  putting  themselves  in  a 
number  of  laughable  attitudes,  brought 
forward  the  peasants,  who,  clapping 
their  hands,  and  setting  up  a  loud  cry, 
the  motion  of  the  crows  became  the 
most  confused  imaginable ;  flight,  if 
such  an  awkward  movement  deserves 
the  name,  was  in  ail  directions,  often 
striking  against  each  other,  and  that 
with  such  force,  as  frequently  brought 
them  to  the  ground.     It  should  be  ob- 
served, that  the  noise  of  their  talons 
scratching  upon  the  thick  paper  caps 
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that  inclosed  their  heads,  had  no  small 
effect;  till  in  the- end,  taking  to  our 
fire-arms,  we  were  employed  near  an 
hour  in  shooting  them  ;  at  the  termin- 
ation of  which,  I  was  informed  by  my 
friends,  that  holes  being  purposely  diig 
in  the  ground,  and  filled  with  papers 
of  a  conical  form,  and  the  narrow  ex- 
tremities of  the  latter  containing  each 


a  piece  of  raw  meat,  it  was  the  smell  of 
the  flesh  that  brought  the  crows  to  the 
spot.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
the  inside  of  this  paper  cap  was  so  co- 
piously larded  with  birdlime,  attached 
so  much  the  closer  by  the  pressure  of 
the  crow's  heads  after  the  meat,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  disengage 
themselves." 


THE  HAWS  BRIDGE  DOBBY. 

Interested  as  we  have  often  been  by  the  Tales  of  Ndiland  Green,  we  have  not- 
withstanding, never  expected  the  appearance  of  any  of  them  in  our  Magazine. 
Our  kind  friend,  cf  M,"  however,  has/avoured  us  with  the  following — one*of  the 
most  remarkable  of  them.  Had  not  the  pranks  of  the  "  Haws  Bridge  Dobbies" 
sometimes  staggered  the  resolution  of  our  more  juvenile  years,  a  sight  of  the 
scenery  around  that  romantic  place,  would  still  have  inclined  us  to  think  that 
some  beings  of  the  kind  had  fixed  their  residence  there ;  for  we  have  often  had 
similar  occasions  to  compliment  Dobbies  for  their  superior  discernment  in  appro- 
priating to  themselves  the  most  sublime  scenes  in  Nature,  and  becoming  sole 
guardians  of  her  loveliest  spots.  As  far  as  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  their 
haunts  extends,  we  confess,  if  awful  solitude  has  any  charms  to  attract  them 
Haws  Bridge,  and  its  vicinity,  possess  not  a  few.  And  this  probably  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  have  at  "  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners"  heard  of  no  fewer 
than  three  which  frequent  it. 

The  principal  Dobby  is  the  one  in  the  following  tale,  which,  as  we  have  gene- 
rally heard  it,  partly  differs  from  that  related  by  our  poetical  correspondent.  Our 
tale  runs  thus. 

A  man  and  his  wife  once  lived  at  Natland ;  but  not  being  upon  the  best  terms 
as  many  a  man  and  his  wife  there  may(still  be,  the  wife  to  mend  the  matter  poi- 
soned the  husband,  and  the  husband  to  reward  her  for  her  kindness  afterwards 
haunted  her.  Of  course,  his  visits  to  this  nether  world  would  be  in  no  respect 
desirable,  as  they  were  of  the  vindictive  kind,  and  prompted  by  the  lex  talio- 
nis.  The  immaterial  husband  now  got  the  better  of  the  material  wife  ;  and  often 
what  he  never  could  do  in  his  life  time,  beat  her  black  and  blue.  This  treatment 
soon  brought  the  wife  likewise  to  her  grave,  to  the  no  small  consolation  of  the 
villagers,  who  naturally  enough  now  imagined  that  the  Dobby  would  be  quiet. 
In  this,  however,  they  were  mistaken  ;  for  lo  !  after  the  funeral  the  Dobby  it 
was  said,  had  brought  forth,  for  instead  of  one  Dobby  there  were  afterwards  two. 
The  strangest  sights  were  now  seen  in  the  house — the  most  unaccountable 
sounds  were  heard.  Even  during  the  day  the  noise  of  quarrelling  was  heard  as 
usual,  and  the  same  sound  of  blows.  Nay,  footballs  were  seen  at  mid-day  alter- 
nately kicking  each  other  up  to  the  ceiling  and  down  to  the  floor.  In  the  nio-ht 
lights  were  seen  in  the  rooms,  and  a  thousand  proteus-like  phantoms  passing  and 
repassing  them.  In  consequence  of  these  appearances,  the  road  passing  the  house 
was  almost  deserted;  and  at  last  the  terrors  of  the  villagers  prevailed  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  durst  not  attend  the  chapel,  because  of  its  near  neighbourhood 
to  the  haunted  house. 

This  induced  the  parson  of  the  parish  to  enquire  into  the  matter ;  who  after 
being  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  determined  upon  the 
Dobbies'  expulsion  ;  and  accordingly  for  that  end  and  purpose  went  through  ail 
the  established  forms  of  exorcism.  He  proceeded  to  the  place,  defended  on  his 
left  by  the  Chapel  Bible  as  a  shield,  and  encouraged  on  his  right  by  the  grasp  of 
a  mightv  rusty  "  muckle  whanger" — the  only  sword  then  to  be  found  in  the 
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township,  and  which  had  been  left  there  time  past  immemorial  by  .some  Scot  in 
one  of  their  hostile  incursions.  Being  arrived,  both  the  Dobbics  immediately 
attended  the  parson's  conjurations :  and  he,  having  previously  determined  the 
place  of  their  destination,  led  his  captives  to  Haws  Bridge,  and  there  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  mode,  "laid"  the  Dobbies  in  the  trough  beneath,  "long 
as  the  ivy  above  them  should  be  green." 

They,  however,  occasionally  escape  their  confinement,  but  whether  from  some 
flaw  in  the  spell,  such  as  the  ivy's  not  being  always  green,  we,  from  our  ignorance 
of  Dobby  concerns,  cannot  yet  determine.  One  of  them,  through  love  of  its 
former  tabernacle,  again  visits  the  village,  where  it  spends  the  short  time  it  is 
allowed  its  liberty,  in  spinning  in  the  garret  of  its  favourite  house,  and  in  other 
like  useful  employments.    It  is  now  known  in  Natland  by  the  name  of  "  Kittle 

my  belly."  The  other  Dobby,  in  the  moments  of  its  liberation,  amuses  itself 

about  the  bridge,  in  stopping  up  the  stiles,  and  terrifying  midnight  passengers. 
And,  though  from  our  correspondent's  account,  we  might  suppose  Jack  Carradice 
and  it  were  upon  friendly  terms,  we  nevertheless  have  heard  that  the  case  is  far 
otherwise. 

Jack  one  night  was  returning  from  his  fishing;  and  notwithstanding  the  hour 
was  suspicious,  Jack  felt  no  dismay,  He  had  crossed  the  fatal  bridge  as  usual — 
as  usual  no  Dobby  was  there.  But  upon  pacing  a  few  yards  forward,  Jack  was 
suddenly  startled  by  an  unexpected  appearance.  In  the  middle  of  Jack's  way 
stood  the  figure  of  a  naked  female  a  few  yards  before  him,  as  if  to  dispute  his 
passage.      i(  E  me  godlins,"  thought  Jack,  "  Dobbj/s  here.    But  e  me  conscience 

Tie  see  what  'tis,  awivver."  Jack  advanced — and  the  Dobby  was — only  poor 

crazy  Nanny  Cartmel  changing  her  chemise. 

The  other  and  third  Dobby  is  not  terrific ;  being  only  the  unsettled  ghost  of 
old  Minikin  the  miser,  who  drowned  himself  in  the  "  dub"  next  below,  on  pur- 
pose to  keep  himself  from  being  starved. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  can  enumerate  almost  a  score  of  other  tales  equal- 
ly good,  as  told  on  Natland  Green.  No  place,  we  believe,  abounds  more  in 
Dobbies  than  its  neighbourhood.  The  cause  of  which  we  suppose  to  be  the 
blunder  which  the  good-intcntioned  old  parson  made  in  "  laying"  both  the  Dob- 
bies in  one  place,  when  they  were  of  different  sexes :  for  though  they  had  no 
issue  in  their  life-time,  that  is  no  reason  but  they  might  come  to  a  more  produc- 
tive understanding  afterwards ;  and  if  so,  their  offspring,  we  presume,  might  dis- 
perse themselves  thence  through  the  surrounding  country.  The  different  man- 
ners and  appearances  of  the  other  Dobbies,  we  consider  no  argument  against  this 
rational  presumption ;  as  in  all  families  we  see  the  several  members  differing,  as 
well  in  their  looks  and  dispositions  one  from  another,  as  from  those  of  their 

parents.  But  we  have  no  leisure  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  detail  of  Dobby 

propagation  or  Dobby  disposition.  We  having  time  only  to  caution  the  unwary  tra- 
veller against  their  most  frequent  haunts. 

We  woultl  by  no  means  advise  any  traveller,  upon  any  occasion,  to  be  late  upon 
the  road  from  Kendal  to  Natland,  lest  he  should  meet  with  the  "  White  Robed 
Lady  of  Smallthorn's  stile,"  who  might  by  her  long  and  dire-clanking  chain  drag 
him  into  the  canal. — Proceeding  thence  through  the  fields  an  arch-demon,  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  black  cow,  may  be  stretched  across  his  path  ;  anel  should  he 

attempt  by  a  feat  of  agility  to  bound  over  him,  as  did,  he  may,  like  Hm, 

be  carried  through  the  air  on  the  back  of  the  fiend,  and  then  dropped  down  from 
an  incredible  distance. — Should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  these,  he  still 
runs  a  risk  of  being  terrified  out  of  his  wits  by  the  "  Grinning  human  head  on 
Natland  Park's  Teat  Sfoup." — If  deterred  from  this  road  by  these  Dobbies,  he 
should  take  the  other,  he  is  still  subjected  to  like  dangers.  "  The  versi-coloured 
Rabbit  of  Scit  Scot  Brow"  may  run  so  often  between  his  legs  as  at  last  to  trip 
him  up  before  he  can  pass  the  "  hollow  tree." — If  not,  the  "  Headless  man"  may 
pursue  him  with  a  torch  in  his  hanel  from  the  last  turn  in  "  Elsey  lane"  to  "  Salt 
Pie  Hall." 

If  the  benighted  traveller  arrives  so  far  safe,  his  best  plan  is  to  harbour  all 
night  with  Mrs.  Dawson  at  the  public  house  ;  and  recruit  himself  from  his  fears 
with  a  sober  pot  of  her  "  Natland  bonny  :"  for  whatever  be  his  direction  thence, 
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his  road  will  be  haunted. — If  to  Sedgwick,  the  "  White  Cat  of  Crakelt  lane 
head"  may  pounce  him  into  its  coffin  ;  or  "  the  Devil/'  who  knocked  the  teeth 
of  Isaac  Atkinson  down  his  throat,  may  emerge  from  the  adjoining  stoneheap, 

and  kidnap  him.  Besides,  Sedgwick  has  its  Bobbies  also  :  "  The  Force  Bridge 

Dobby"  and  the  "  Invisible  human  hand  in  Pig  Willy  Wood,"  which  detained 
the  tailor  all  night  by  an  oak  tree. 

Should  his  business  take  him  to  Lakerigg,  two  Dobbies  there  are  upon  the  look 
out  for  him.  The  "  bloody  one  at  Well  Parrock  Yeat,"  and  the  "  White 
combed  Cock  of  Cock  Crow's  corner. 

If  he  take  his  way  over  Helm,  he  may  chance  to  stray  near  the  "  Haunted 
Stone,"  and  there  may  raise  the  sprite  of  the  murdered  lady,  who  was  buried 
there  ;  or  may  see  a  head  beset  with  large  branching  horns  rise  out  of  the  stone, 
and  twelve  human  hands  set  down  twelve  lighted  candles  beside  it. 

After  such  a  relation  of  the  "  Haws  Bridge  Dobbies,"  we  need  not  caution  him 
against  that  point  of  the  compass  as  we  feel  certified  he  will  not  be  so  fool- 
hardy as  to  steer  thitherward — not  even  under  the  valiant  guard  of  old  Jack 
Carradice. 

If  he  wish  to  come  to  Kirkby  to  lodge  himself  in  safety  here,  he  may,  notwith- 
standing, be  worried  by  the  way  by  the  "  Mastiff  of  Shyrake's  Brow  ;"  or  like 
the  "  Mill  Briggs'  cotton-nogger,"  may  be  set  on  his  head  upright  in  a  puddle, 
if  in  his  defence  he  should  attempt  to  kick  it. — Or  the  "  Tall  Woman  in  the 
muffled  grey  cloak"  may  accompany  him  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  to  his  no  little 
amazement  and  confusion  his  fair  companion  may  evaporate  at  a  touch. 

Or  even  should  he  choose  Natland  for  his  night's  repose,  he  must  be  careful 
not  to  stir  out  after  dark,  as  the  "  large  black  Dobby  with  its  winding  sheet,  at 
the  tithe-barn  end,"  may  attempt  to  catch  him,  as  it  did  the  coffin-carrying 

carpenter  whom  it  frightened  into  a  fit.  But  above  all,  if  his  conscience  be 

agitated  with  any  heinous  crime,  let  him,  if  he  love  his  peace  of  mind,  stand 
aloof  off  Natland  altogether  in  the  night  time  ;  for  if  he  dread  not  its  Dobbies — 
some  pragmatical  youth  there,  by  his  magic  influence,  may  so  well  personate  his 
Satannic  Majesty  against  some  white  barn  door,  as  to  bring  him  to  his  knees  in 
acknowledgement  of  his  guilty  before  the  day  of  general  confession,  as  he  actually 
did  with  


THE   HAWS   BRIDGE  DOBBY. 

A  tale  is  told  on  Natland  green, 
A  tale  of  what  has  never  been 
I've  heard  of  spirits,  and  haunted  rooms, 
And  ghosts  that  walk  among  the  tombs; 
I've  heard  of  spectres  of  the  night 
That  vanish  ere  the  day  grows  light ; 
I've  heard  of  skulls  that  keep  their 
place, 

And  blood  that  nothing  can  efface, 
I've  heard  of  omens  from  the  dead, 
And  many  a  tale  of  vision  read, 
But  ncne  that  I  have  heard  or  seen 
Surpasses  that  on  Natland  green. 

Below  the  village  lays  a  glen, 
And  down  it  flows  the  foaming  Ken  ; 
(The  distance  from  the  chapel  door 
May  be  some  half  a  mile  or  more ;) 
On  either  margin  is  a  wood 
That  overhangs  the  rapid  flood  ; 
Or  cither  bank  a  rocky  ridge 
On  which  is  reared  a  stately  bridge ; 
Above  the  bridge  a  cat'ract  roars, 
From  rock  to  rock  the  torrent  pours, 
From  rock  to  rock  the  endless  jet 


Keeps  rushing  on  with  endless  fret ; 
Below  are  crags  both  rude  and  rough, 
Beneath  the  arch  a  dismal  trough  ; 
Beside  their  pier  an  ivy  tall 
Whose  thousand  arms  engrasp  the  wall ; 
The  screech  owl  here  may  live  at  rest, 
For  none  dares  venture  to  molest. 
A  few  yards  distant  thence  is  found 
A  wide  dark  cave  rn  under  ground  ; 
Its  rugged  mouth  has  oft  been  shown, 
But  its  extent  was  never  known  ; 
The  fox  might  dwell  in  safety  here, 
For  none  would  dare  to  interfere  : 
Let  not  the  reader  feel  surprise 
That  ghosts  should  here  like  mushrooms 
rise  ; 

No  house  of  call,  no  peasant's  cot, 
No  dwelling  place  is  near  the  spot, 
And  nought  the  lonely  traveller  hears 
But  water  roaring  in  his  ears  ; 
But  as  in  places  such  as  these, 
The  less  he  bears,  the  more  he  sees. 
<    It  may  be  well  to  lay  before  you 
The  source  of  this  my  frightful  story  . 
Beyond  the  bridge,  on  Hel'ston  side, 
(Perhaps  they  area  stone's  throw  wide,) 
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.V  stile  is  built  beside  the  lane, 
And  fixed  as  destined  to  remain; 
Within  the  stile  may  still  be  seen 
The  scite  on  which  a  house  has  been, 
Where  once  did  dwell,  though  not  of 
late, 

A  lab'ring  man  named  Postlethwaite, 
Who  by  his  wanton,  vicious  wife 
Was  prematurely  robbed  of  life ; 
She,  in  a  diabolic  mood, 
Mixed  poison  with  her  husband's  food. 
A  rumour  circulated  round, 
And  gathered   strength  as  much  as 
ground, 

71iat  he  returned  from  bale  below, 
To  wreak  revenge  upon  his  foe ; 
And  that  he  did  himself  equip 
With  jockey  cap  and  stout  horsewhip  ; 
His  face  was  fire,  his  vestment  red, 
The  furies  hovered  round  his  head ; 
He  stared  the  murderer  in  the  face, 
Then  dragged  her  from  her  resting  place, 
And  plied  his  whip  across  her  back, 
The  woods  rebounding  every  crack: 
In  vain  she  ran  behind  the  door, 
In  vain  she  wallowed  on  the  floor ; 
'Twas  vain  to  shriek,  'twas  vain  to  run  ; 
The  work  of  vengsance  must  be  done  ! 
No  power  on  earth  could  sooth  her 
woes, 

No  human  arm  ward  off  the  blows  ! 
Night  after  night  he  came  again, 
And  every  night  increased  her  pain  ! 
What  must  be  done  in  such  a  case  ? — 
She  was  compelled  to  quit  the  place ; 
And  when  no  tenant  could  be  found, 
The  house  was  levelled  to  the  ground. 
Still  he  appears  in  varied  shape  ; 
Last  night  a»dog — to  night  an  ape ; 
A  huge  black  bull  with  staring  eyes 
Fills  many  a  breast  with  deep  surprise ; 
And  those  who  chance  with  these  to  pass 
Are  sure,  at  least,  to  find  an  ass  ; 
Nay,  more,  some  folks  have  even  said 
They  met  a  man  without  a  head  I 
Thus  runs  my  tale  as  it  is  told 
On  Natland  green  by  young  and  old  ; 
In  Hel'ston,  too,  it  is  believed, 
For  none  can  think  himself  deceived. 

Such  tales  as  this,  when  told  as  truth, 
Affect  the  tender  minds  of  youth, 
Till  some  can  scarcely  rest  in  bed 
In  consequence  of  what  is  said ; 
And  when  the  youth  grows  up  in  years, 
Fresh  rumours  often  reach  his  ears, 
Fresh  terrors  spring  into  his  mind, 
So  weak  and  cred'lous  are  mankind. 
Some  dare  not  cross  the  bridge  at  night 
For  fear  of  meeting  with  the  sprite  ; 
Nay,  some  would  travel  forty  mile 


tiecss. 


Rather  than  climb  the  haunted  stile ; 
And  some  on  horseback  close  their  eyes, 
In  expectation  of  surprise: 
Such  is  their  fear  that  should  the  breeze 
But  rise  and  rustle  in  the  trees, 
The  heart  beats  quick,  the  blood  feels 
chill, 

And  through  the  frame  runs  many  a 
thrill  • 

A  second  puff  would  almost  freeze  them: 
They  think  of  death,  then  think  he  sees 
them  ! 

A  Natland  farmer  chanced  to  spend 
The  day  in  Hels'ton  with  a  friend, 
By  chance,  too,  this  courageous  spark 
Thought  not  of  home  till  after  dark, 
For  if  the  truth  we  may  declare, 
J ohn  Barleycorn  was  also  there  : 
He  mounted  his  grey  mare  at  ten, 
And  thought  himself  the  best  of  men  ; 
No  dread  of  demons  did  he  feel ; 
His  heart  was  stout  as  heart  of  steel ; 
But  when  he  reached  the  well-known 
wood, 

And  heard  the  rushing  of  the  flood, 
His  spirits  drooped  ;    and  when  •  old 

Midge 

Had  reached  the  corner  of  the  bridge, 
There,  as  he  turned  his  face  aside, 
Lo  !  on  his  left  the  ghost  he  spied  : 
Though  like  a  lady  robed  in  white, 
It  was  a  most  horrifRc  sight ! 
Half  dead  with  fear,  he  curbed  and 
spurred, 

But  durst  not — could  not  speak  a  word. 
So  panic  struck,  down  dropped  his  hand; 
His  steed  was  at  her  own  command ; 
But  what  should  come  in  Midge's  head 
To  keep  her  master  from  his  bed, 
Remains  unknown ;— she  turned  her 
round, 

And  quickly  left  the  haunted  ground ; 
The  farmer  then,  without  delay, 
By  Kendal  homewards  bent  his  way. 
Such  men  narrate  their  silly  acts, 
Their  neighbours  gaze  and  think  them 
facts ; 

This  apparition  proved  to  be, 

No  other  than  a  white  barked  tree. 

I've  heard  a  country  pedant  say 
He  saw  a  light  within  the  way ; 
Stock  still  he  stood  in  silent  fear, 
And  thought,  indeed,  that  death  was 
near. 

At  length  a  voice,  though  rather  coarse. 
Salutes  him : — "Did  you  meet  a  horse  ?" 
Truly  it  was  a  friendly  voice, 
And  nicely  suited  to  his  choice ; 
Though  harsh  the  accent,  sweet  the 
sound, 
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Where  hideous  spectres  did  abound. 

Thus  would  all  spirits  end,  no  doubt, 
Wouldi  courage  always  face  them  out : 
Jack  Carradice  sits  there  all  night, 
And  never  dreams  of  an  affright ; 
I  f  trout  bite  well  it  is  enough  ; 
'Twill  keep  a  host  of  dobbies  off. 

Twenty  such  tales  I'd  tell,  and  more, 
But  one  is  equal  to  a  score : 
Three  brave  stout-hearted  Hels'tonmen 
By  day  had  pass'd  this  gobblin's  den  ; 
Returning  at  the  midnight  hour, 
Their  nerves  withdrew  their  wonted 
pow'r : 

'•'Pray,   you  go  first." — "Nay,  I'll 

gang  last." 
"  Then  you'll  be  caught  when  we  have 

pass'd." 

Thus  all  press'd  on  and  all  hung  back, 
For  all  were  bold  and  all  were  slack ; 
They  reach'd  the  farther  end  at  length, 
Though  more  by  want  than  dint  of 

strength , 
And  when  upon  the  other  side, 
All  guided  still,  and  each  a  guide, 
They  saw  a  monster  in  the  lane, 
And  heard  him  drag  a  heavy  chain  ! 


With  hair  erect  they  stood  appalled, 
And  no  one  spake,  and  no  one  called  : 
Awhile  they  stood  in  awful  thought, 
Their  knees  against  each  other  smote  ; 
To  Natland  they  returned  once  more, 
And  told  the  news  with  hearts  full  sore. 
A  friend  was  kind  enough  to  say 
He'd  guard  these  pilgrims  on  their  way. 
Agreed. — They  reached  the  bridge  a- 
gain, 

And  heard  the  chinking  of  the  chain  : 
They  started,  stopped,  and  stood  once 
more, 

While  he  alone  went  on  before. 

1 1  proved  to  be  a  potter's  ass 

That  would  not  let  these  heroes  pass. 

We  hear  of  many  a  wicked  sprite 
That  rests  by  day  and  walks  by  night  ; 
Thus  fancy  preys  upon  the  brain, 
For  dead  men's  ghosts  come  not  again. 
1  f  they  are  gone  to  bliss  above, 
They  will  not  leave  the  realms  of  love  ; 
And  if  to  regions  of  despair, 
The  fiends  are  sure  to  keep  them  there. 

Birmingham j  Sep.  1821. 


SOVEREIGN  GRACE. 

Of  sovereign  Grace  our  song  shall  be  : 
None  more  obliged  to  grace  than  we — 

None  more  could  mercy  need  ; 
ii  f  works  could  e'er  God's  favour  gain, 
We  must  confess  our  hopes  were  vain, 

Who  have  no  works  to  plead. 

Were  it  of  him  who  willed  or  ran, 
Cold  were  the  hopes  of  worthless  man, 

To  every  evil  prone  ; 
But  God  his  mercy  doth  not  found 
On  such  a  weak  precarious  ground, 

No — 'tis  of  grace  alone. 

Must  God  depend  on  worthless  man 
For  the  completing  of  his  plan  ? 

Nor  save  unless  we  please  ? 
Say,  shall  a  worm  thwart  his  designs 
And  stop  his  grace,  when  he  inclines 

To  give  the  wretched  peace  ? 

Shall  He,  whom  none  can  comprehend, 
Upon  our  wayward  wills  depend  ? 

Has  Jesus  vainly  died? 
If  aught  for  us  to  do  remain, 
He  shed  his  precious  blood  in  vain, 

Nor  justice  satisfied. 


But  his  grand  work  was  all  complete, 
And  justice  did  with  mercy  meet, 

When  he  proclaimed  "'Tis  done 
For  God  did  raise  him  up  again, 
And  thus  to  all  declared  then, 

"  I'm  pleased  with  my  Son." 

He  shines  well  pleased  in  Jesus'  face. 
Here  he  displays  unbounded  grace, 

And  us  to  hope  doth  make  ; 
We  ne'er  can  merit  at  his  hand — 
Let  us  as  needy  suppliants  stand, 

And  plead  for  Jesus'  sake. 

He  sets  despairing  wretches  free ; 
And  who  shall  stop  his  way,  when  lie 

Pleased  makes  his  mercy  known  ? 
He  calls  the  guilty  wanderer  back, 
Speaks  peace,  and  shows  they  have  no 
lack 

Of  worth,  for  all  is  done  ! 

Rejoicing  on  their  way  they  go  ; 
When  he  his  mercy  free  doth  shew, 

Then  they  shout  forth  his  praise  : 
They  own  their  labours  all  were  vain, 
That  they  could  never  life  obtain, 

Were  't  not  for  sovereign  grace. 

DOWLAS. 


en 
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IMPROMPTU. 

Take  this  rose,  my  charming  maid, 
Place  it  in  thy  honest  breast; 

Though  'tis  sweet,  it  soon  will  fade, 
Just  like  love — too  early  blest. 

JAMES  GROCOTT. 


LINES 

On  the  birth-day  of  his  Roj/td  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

£A  friend  has  favoured  us  with  an 
old  copy  of  verses,  which  were  written 
at  the  time  his  present  Majesty  was 
born,  and  which  may  be  interesting  to 
some  of  our  readers.^ 

Great  as  the  day  that  gave  thee  birth, 
May  thy  bright  fame  resound  ; 

And,  led  by  virtue,  all  thy  deeds 
With  happiness  be  crowned. 


When  heaven  long  hence  shall  call  thy 
sire, 

And  I  shall  be  no  more  ; 
May  all  the  world  thy  deeds  admire, 
Thy  subjects  all  adore. 

This  very  day,  thy  glorious  line 
First  filled  Britannia's  throne  ;* 

And  Minden,2  fatal  day  to  France, 
Does  Britain  s  conquest  own. 

To  grace  thy  birth,  the  Spanish  mines3 

Their  rich  oblations  send  ; 
And  heaven  itself  with  tears  of  joy, 

In  wished  for  showers  descend.1 

NOTES. 

1.  The  Brunswick  family  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  these  realms  on  the  12t]i  August. 

2  The  battle  of  Minden  was  won  on  the 
12th  of  August. 

3.  Twenty  waggon  loads  of  Spanish  gold, 
taken  in  the  Hermione,  went  by  St.  James* 
Palace,  one  hour  after  his  Royal  Highness 
was  born. 

4.  It  had  not  rained  for  seven  weeks  before* 


THE  URCHIN'S  NEST. 

My  pointer,  Bob,  had  made  a  steady  set 

In  a  low  dell  o'ergrown  with  yellow  bracken  ; 

And  I  came  puffing  up,  all  in  a  sweat, 

But  when  I  nearer  drew  my  pace  I  slacken  ; 

For  surely  in  a  case  of  life  or  death 

'Tis  wise  to  stop  awhile  and  take  one's  breath. 

For  never  can  I  see  these  cunning  creatures 
Stand  fixed  as  statues — but  it  makes  my  heart 

Go  pit  a  pat : — they  must  have  hardy  natures 
That  can  behold  them  without,  any  start  : 

These  partridge  rise  with  such  an  agitation 

They  put  one  quite  into  a  tripidation. 

But  at  this  time  1  had  no  need  to  fear, 

Tho'  Bob  was  steady  as  the  "  seated  rocks" 

His  head  down  pointing'-^and  brought  very  near 
Unto  a  jutting  stone  that  some  strange  shocks 

May  long  ago  have  thrown  from  the  hill  side, 

As  if  to  shelter  something  that  might  there  abide. 

I  stood  awhile,  expecting  every  second 

That  per'Ious  nutter  that  young  sportsmen  dread, 
Yet  still  desire — but  found  I  wrong  had  reckoned, 

For  if  birds  had  been  there,  they  now  were  fled : 
Though  Bob  still  set,  as  if  they'd  not  been  gone, 
And  pointed  to  beneath  the  jutting  stone. 

At  length  I  nearer  drew,  and  found  a  mass 
Round  as  a  globe ; — a  nest  in  that  snug  hold, 

Composed  of  moss,  dried  leaves,  and  withered  grass, 
And  in  the  midst  thereof  was  close  unrolled 
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A  prickly  hedgehog  which  full  many  a  day 
In  that  recess  had  slept  its  time  away. 

"  Nay,  Bob,  I  pray  thee,  leave  that  nest  alone, 
For  why  shouldst  thou  in  wantonness  destroy 

Its  house,  its  home  beneath  the  sheltering  stone, 
Its  castle,  and  its  keep? — it  is  its  joy ; 

For  when  the  winds  of  winter  roar  and  tear, 

Right  snug  and  warm,  it  rests  securely  there. 

<f  What  toil  it  must  have  had  ! — a  thing  so  slow, 
To  build  a  house  e'en  like  the  little  wren  ; — 

A  covered  house — to  carry  straw  by  straw, 
To  raise  its  simple  walls  and  roof: — and  then, 

For  one  like  you,  Bob,  who  are  well  provided  

Nay,  come  away,  or  you  shall  be  well  hided. 

"  And  then,  besides,  it  is  a  harmless  creature; 

And  one  that  is  full  oft  assailed  with  slander ; 
They  say  for  milk  it  has  a  taste  from  nature ; 

To  seek  the  cows  it  many  a  night  will  wander, 
'Twill  fasten  on  their  teats  in  the  green  pasture, 
And  if  they  run  away,  'twill  hold  the  faster  ! 

f  An  old  wife's  tale  !  it  never  has  committed 
A  crime  against  the  weal  of  dog  or  man  ; 

And  yet  for  this  has  many  a  one  been  spitted, 
Tormented,  worried,  killed  each  way  they  can, 

For  nature  has  been  kind  enough  to  arm  it, 

So  at  all  points  they  cannot  eas'Iy  harm  it. 

C(  Then,  Bob,  a  dog  like  you  of  good  descent, 
Should  rise  superior  to  these  vulgar  errors  : 

Your  fine  sagacious  nose  was  never  meant 

To  hunt  him  out,  and  fill  his  breast  with  tenors, 

A  harmless  beast  that  loveth  warmth  and  ease, 

Aud  having  pleased  himself,  none  other  will  displease. 

"  Then,  come  away,  and  leave  his  house  alone, 
His  house  and  him,  now  Bob,  I  do  desire  ; 

For  you  love  warmth  as  much  as  any  one, 
And  when  you  may  to  bask  before  the  fire  : 

Your  fellow  mortals  then,  from  your  own  feelings 

I'd  have  you  kindly  treat  in  all  your  dealings." 

Crosihwaite,  30tk  Sep.  1821.  p.  q. 


REBUS  14. 

Two-sixths  of  a  city  that's  famed  the 

world  o'er, 
For  its  magnitude,  riches,  beauty,  and 

lore ; 

Two-fifths  of  a  goddess,  the  beauty  of 
whom, 

December,  1821.— No.  XXIV.—  Vol.  IL   '   3  L 


Except  by  my  Ellen,  is  equalled  by 
none. 

These  added  together,  will  quickly  dis- 
close 

The  trenchant  disease  that  in  my  heart 
glows. 

CHARON. 

Styx,  Oct,  1821. 
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ENIGMA  21. 

I  on  the  beau  and  belle  attend, 
And  me  the  poorest  calls  a  friend. 
1  constant,  with  officious  pride, 
Envied  toy,  am  at  their  side  : 
Sometimes  beneath  the  pillow  laid, 
I  yield  my  fragrant,  friendly  aid  : 
I  cheer  with  all  my  od'rous  powers 
Their  lonely  and  their  social  hours. 
I  oft  dispel  each  gnawing  care, 
Each  vap 'ry  cloud  and  noxious  air. 
Yet  votaries,  when  you  taste  my  trea- 
sure, 

Think  poison's  often  mixed  with  plea- 
sure ; 

And  all  on  earth  we  value  most, 
Like  my  contents,  is  only  dust. 
But  hold — enough — else  you'll  be  able, 
Without  a  thought,  me  to  unravel. 


CHARADE  20. 

Jack  Tar,  when  steering  o'er  the  track- 
less main, 

Sighs  for  my  first,  and  long  he  sighs  in 
vain ; 

But  fortune  brings  him  to  his  port  at 
last, 

And  he  anon  forgets  the  dangers  past : 
Then  with  his  Molly  seated  on  his  knee, 
My  next  can  not  be  happier  than  he  ; 
Or  if  with  store  of  shin  lis  at  command, 
My  whole  most  freely  shakes  him  by 

the  hand  : 
The  sycophant,  enamoured  with  the 

cash, 

Persuades  Poor  Jack  that  rhino  is  but 
trash. 

It  flies — it  goes  ! — 'tis  folly  to  complain; 
He  yawns  with  arms  outstretched,  and 
goes  to  sea  again. 

('    MARTHA  MISTON. 

Whickerswair. 


QUESTION  31. 

Out  of  a  semi-circular  piece  of  ground, 
the  radius  of  which  is  12  chains,  I  am 
to  take  a  garden  with  a  fence  of  10 
chains  (terminating  in  the  semicircle) 
so  as  to  contain  the  most  land  possible ; 
how  many  acres  will  fall  to  my  lot  ? 

JOHN    W  INTER. 

Jtrfcendtile. 


ANSWERS 

TO  THE  QUESTIONS,  ETC.  IN  OUR  LAST 


TO  THE  LIST  OF  POETS. 

1.  Scott. — 2.  Byron. — 3.  Wordsworth. 
— 4.  Cowper. — 3.  Clare. — (5.  Southey. — 
7.  Bloomfieid.— 8.  Burns. 

This  was  ingeniously  answered  by  Mr. 
Lambert — /.  C.  of  Barton — Dowlas — 
etc. 


TO  CHARADE  18. 

Par  is  the  term  we  first  must  take, 

And  able  is  the  second  ; 
When  joined  they  parable  will  make, 

Which  mystical  is  reckoned. 

0.  LAMBERT. 

Hawes. 

Answered  also  by  Dowlas. 


TO  CHARADE  19. 

The  fish  that  you  wish, 

Is  no  dainty  dish, 
For  Herrings  I  do  not  admire  ; 

But  if  it  prove  true, 

A  dainty  to  you, 
I'll  comply  with  your  ardent  desire. 

Not  with  net  or  line, 
Shall  I  them  entwine, 

But  with  money  the  fish  I  will  buy, 
To  you  my  good  friend 
The  herrings  I'll  send, 

By  the  coach  vulgo  dicta  the  Fly. 

p.  gove. 

Exeter,  Nov.  1821. 

Ansmered  also  by  J.  C  of  Burton. 


TO  QUESTION  30. 

P.  D.  Thompson  has  been  perhaps 
a  little  premature  in  the  proposition  of 
his  question.  Had  he  first  defined  and 
demonstrated  the  nature  of  the  curva- 
ture of  his  egg,  he  would  have  rendered 
a  more  essential  service  to  mathemati- 
cians. As  that  is  not  determined,  his 
data  are  indefinite,  inasmuch  as  they 
only  give  points  through  which  curves 
of  more  than  one  order  may  be  describ- 
ed. Therefore,  to  give  the  question  a 
definite  form,  I  assume  the  two  ends 
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from  the  given  ordinate  to  be  two  une- 
qual prolate  hemispheroids,  the  flux- 
ions of  whose  solidities  are  found  to  be 
respectively  equal  to  §  of  any  of  their 
circumscribing  cylinders. 

Consequently,  the  solidity  of  the 
whole  egg  is  =  to  §  of  the  solidity  of 
its  circumscribing  cylinder.  Whence 
H2  X  ,7851.  X  2i  X  §  =  2.945-f-  soli- 
dity of  the  egg. 

As  the  nature  of  the  solid  is  such, 
that  the  distance  of  the  greatest  ordi- 
nate from  its  centre  does  not  affect  its 
quantity  of  superfices,  we  shall  have  2| 

ol2          1  1 2  Ol2 

X  11X3,1416 X  J!——  2  5 


—  10,459-f-  superfices,  nearly. 

The  quantity  found  by  adding  toge- 
ther the  superfices  of  the  two  ends  — 
10,476+. 

Tio\vrpay}X(3)v. 

This  was  lilcewise  answered  by  Mr. 

Lambert,  Halves.  We  have  more  than 

once  had  occasion  to  caution  our  mathe- 
matical corres/tondents  against  extending 
their  solutions  to  too  great  a  length.  The 
answer  of  our  respected  Wensley  dale  friend 
J.  C.  to  the  above  question,  is  in  this 
predicament.  What  would  he  say  if  we 
were  to  insert  his  "  packet  adventures" 
in  our  next  number  ? 


FAIRS  IN  DECEMBER. 

1.  Pontefract. — 7.  Clithero. — 10. 
Bradford. — 11.  Bedale,  Gargrave. — 12. 

Knaresborough.  14.  Ley  burn.  17. 

York.  20.    Bradford.  21.  Kirkby 

Lonsdale. — 29.  Gargrave. 

PROVINCIAL  MARKETS. 
LONDON. 

Wheat  from  40s.  Od.  to  50s.  Od.  W  qr. 

Barley  20    0           30  0 

Oats™         17    0           22  0 

LIVERPOOL. 

Wheat  from  lus.  3d.  to  10s.  9d.  V  70 lb. 

Barley    5    6           5    9  60 

Oats  3    0   ~  3    4  45 

Oat  Meal  ~~  29    0  —  31    0  240 
Fine  Flour    38    0  „~  40  0 

PRESTON. 

Wheat  from  53s.  lid.  toOs.  Od.  ^  qr. 
Meal  18    1  _    0    0  W  boll. 

GARSTANG. 

Wheat  from  27s.  3d.  to  0s.  Od.^win. 

Meal   34    2   .  0    0  ^  load. 

Beans  ~~„~  18  11   0    0^  win. 

Potatoes  —51  —  0    0  load. 

Butter   1    lj  ~~  0    0  V  lb 

LANCASTER. 

Wheatfrom  33s.  5d.   to  0s.  Od.  W  Id. 

Oats  —  20    0           0  0 

Beans  ~~ —  21    7  0  0 


BURTON  IN  LONSDALE. 

Wheatfrom  30s.  Od.  to  32s.  Od.  Id. 

Oats  .  14    0           18  0 

Oat-meal  _  26    0  „  ,  28  0 

Potatoes          0    4    0    5  hp. 

KIRKBY  LONSDALE. 

Meal  from  30s.  Od.  to  32s.  Od.  V  Id. 

Wheat          30    0   34  0 

Oats    18    0           24  0 

Potatoes  0    4  0    0  V  hp. 

Butter  0  llj  ~~    1    0  W  lb, 

CARTMEL. 

Wheat  from  40s.  6d.  to   0s.  Od.  load. 

Oats  6s.  9  —  6  0  bush. 

Butter  .          0  11  1    0  lb. 

Potatoes  ~    0    4  0    0  V  hoop. 

Eggs  0  10  0    0  ¥  doz. 

ULVERSTON. 

^Vheatfrom  30s.  Od.  to  3Ss.  Od.  ^  Id. 

Oats  7    0  9   0^  bush. 

Butter  1    0  1    0|  V  lb. 

KENDAL. 

Wheat  from  24s.  Od.  to  34s.  Od.  ^  Id. 

Oats   20    0   ~  23    0    f  Id. 

Oatmeal         2    0    2    2  ^  st. 

Butter  — ~  0  10  1    0  W  lb. 

PENRITH. 

Wheat  from  6s.  9d.  to  0s.  Od.  P'  bh. 

Barley   3    7^  0  0 

Oats  ~  .    2    4   0    0  ^  qr 
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TIDE  TABLE. 


The  tides  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  from  the  following  table,  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  winds;  if  a  strong  wind  blow  with  the  tide,  there  will 
be  a  higher  tide,  earlier  high  water,  and  later  crossing;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  wind  blow  against  the  tide,  there  will  be  a  lower  tide,  a  later  high  water,  and 
earlier  crossing. 


HIGH  WATER. 

Fime  of  begin- 

DAYS. 

Liverpool, 
Lytham, 
Glasson,  Feel, 
Whitehaven. 

Lancaster, 
Ulverston, 
Grange, 
Ravenglass. 

ning  to  cross 
Lancaster  and 
Ulverston 
sands. 

Height 
of 
the 
tides. 

morn. 

even. 

morn. 

even. 

mom. 

even. 

Saturday  ... 

1 

H.  M. 

3  5 

H.  M. 

3  33 

H.  M. 

3  23 

H.  M- 

3  31 

H.  M. 

7  24 

H.  M. 

7  32 

F.  I. 

13  6 

Sunday    . . . 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday... 

Saturday  ... 

o 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8  1 

4  0 

5  7 

6  19 

t  oe 
/  4V> 

8  25 

9  16 
10  9 

4  50 

5  44 

6  54 

7  <xe 
/  oo 

6  51 

9  45 

10  36 

4  18 

5  25 

6  37 

7  A(l 

8  43 

9  34 
11  27 

5  8 

6  2 

7  12 
ft  x  a  \ 

9  9 
10  3 
10  54 

8  19 

9  26 

10  38 

11  /I  7 
11  4/ 

0  17 

1  8 

2  2 

9  9 

10  3 

11  13 

A  A 

0  44 

1  32 

2  53 

12  9 

13  1 

13  11 

14  6 

15  11 
17  4 
17  11 

Sunday    . . . 
1  Monday  . . . 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday  ... 

Saturday... 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

10  59 

11  48 

0  13 

1  A 
1  0 

1  48 

2  35 

3  24 

11  24 

0  0 
0  37 

1 

2  11 

2  59 

3  49 

11  17 

0  6 

0  31 

1  1  c 

1  lb 

2  6 

2  53 

3  42 

11  42 
0  18 
0  55 

2  29 

3  17 

4  7 

2  51 
4  5 
4  30 

ft  IT 

6  5 

6  52 

7  40 

3  41 

4  17 

4  54 

5  41 

6  28 

7  16 

8  6 

18  5 
18  8 
18  8 
17  7 
17  1 
15  7 
14  5 

Sunday  .... 
Monday  .... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday  .. 

Saturday  ... 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22 

4  16 

5  13 

6  16 

7  19 

8  18 

9  10 

9  54 

4  44 

5  42 

6  48 

7  49 

8  45 

9  31 
10  13 

4  34 

5  32 

6  14 

7  37 

8  36 

9  28 
10  12 

5  2 

6  0 

7  6 

8  7 

9  3 
9  49 

10  31 

8  33 

9  31 

10  13 

11  36 

0  6 

1  2 
1  48 

9  1 

10  0 

11  5 
0  0 

0  35 

1  27 

2  11 

13  4 
12  5 
11  10 

11  11 

12  5 

13  0 
13  9 

Sunday  ... 
Monday  . . . 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday . . 

Saturday  ... 

23 
21 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

10  34 

11  11 
11  46 

0  0 

0  41 

1  16 
1  56 

10  53 

11  29 
0  0 
0  21 

0  57 

1  36 

2  16 

10  52 

11  29 
0  4 
0  18 

0  59 

1  34 

2  14 

11  11 
11  47 
0  18 

0  39 

1  15 

1  54 

2  34 

2  30 

3  10 

4  3 
4  17 

4  58 

5  33 

6  13 

2  51 

3  28 

4  17 

4  38 

5  14 

5  53 

6  33 

14  5 

14  11 

15  6 

16  2 
16  2 
16  5 
15  11 



Sunday  . . . 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday 

Saturday  . . . 

30 
31 
1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

2  39 

3  24 

4  32 

5  59 

7  30 

8  41 

9  82 

3  1 

3  49 

5  9 

6  46 

8  7 

9  7 
9  54 

2  57 

3  42 

4  50 

6  17 

7  48 

8  59 

9  50 

3  19 

4  7 

5  27 

7  4 

8  25 

9  25 
10  1  2 

6  56 

7  41 

8  49 

10  16 

11  47 

0  24 

1  24 

7  18 

8  6 

9  29 
11  3 

0  0 

0  58 

1  49 

15  11 
15  1 
14  0 
13  6 
12  7 
11  6 
11  6 

APPENDIX 


OBITUARY  OF  THIS  PART  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

ivl.  T.  Burton,  Esq.  of  Fairview,  Ulverston,  died  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of 
April,  after  a  lingering  illness,  in  his  53d  year.  Mr.  Burton  was  a  man  of  strong 
and  active  mind ;  and  was  one  of  the  first  promoters  of  that  trade  which  has 
ultimately  raised  Ulverston  from  a  state  of  comparative  ohscurity  to  he  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  in  this  country.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  institutors  of 
the  Ulverston  Bank,  which  has  since  flourished  so  much.  He  co-operated  with 
the  late  Mr.  Soulby  and  a  few  others  in  establishing  a  subscription  library,  which 
is  without  exception,  the  best  conducted  library  in  this  part.  He  was  a  powerful 
promoter  and  supporter  of  the  Ulverston  Sunday  schools. — In  short,  he  either 
suggested  or  patronized  every  institution  in  the  town,  which  had  the  least  ten- 
dency to  improve  the  morals  or  comforts  of  the  poor  ;  or  which  could  any  way 
add  to  the  splendour  or  prosperity  of  the  town.  To  give  an  account  of  his  public 
life,  would  be  to  give  the  history  of  Ulverston  for  nearly  the  last  thirty  years. 
Some  gentlemen,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  often  fail  to  secure  the 
esteem  of  their  inferiors  ;  but  the  roughest  blackguard  in  Ulverston,  (and  there 
are  several  there,)  would  readily  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Burton  was  a  good  man. 
An  evident  proof  that  his  manners  as  well  as  motives  were  pure.  One  writer, 
mentioning  Mr.  Burton,  says,  "  Reader  !  didst  thou  ever  know  a  kind  and  affec- 
tionate father — a  sincere  and  sympathizing  friend — an  honest  man,  '  the  noblest 
word  of  God'  ? — then  didst  thou  know  such  a  man  as  he  was."  His  memory  we 
shall  long  revere ;  and  in  this  sentiment  we  shall  be  joined  by  all  who  had  the 
honour  af  his  acquaintance. 

The  Rev.  John  Widoit,  of  Cockerham,  died  on  the  20th  of  December, 
1820,  in  his  61st  year.  He  received  his  education,  we  believe,  at  Lancaster.  He 
was  successively  master  of  the  Free  Grammar  school  of  Lancaster — Minister  of 
St.  John's  in  that  town — and  Vicar  of  Cockerham.  Mr.  Widdit  was  a  man  of 
sound  principles,  a  vigorous  and  cultivated  mind,  unwearied  industry,  lively  wit, 
and  pleasing  and  inoffensive  manners.  He  taught  the  truths  of  that  religion  of 
which  he  was  a  worthy  and  patient  minister,  as  much  by  example  as  precept. 
He  was  of  a  benevolent  disposition,  and  often  remitted  those  claims  which  he 
might  have  urged,  rather  than  press  upon  his  parishioners. 

Mr.  James  Beck,  of  Fredericksburgh,  Virginia,  died  on  the  27th  of  August, 
in  his  4  Lth  year.  Mr.  Beck  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  mind. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Henry  Beck,  Organist,  Cartmel,  Lancashire.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  a  flax  mill  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and  at  a  proper 
age  was  boi-nd  apprentice  to  one  Bailey,  filer  and  turner  for  the  mill.  In  this 
ciirploy  he  found  some  scope  for  his  active  genius ;  nor  could  all  the  cruelty  of 
his  muster  (a  man  evidently  intended  for  an  inquisitor)  damp  the  ardour  with 
which  young  Beck  seized  and  secured  every  branch  of  science  which  came  within 
his  reach.  Before  he  was  fifteen,  he  was  closely  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
the  perpetual  motion,  and  though  he  failed  (as  might  be  expected)  in  his  princi- 
pal design,  he  acquired  a  secondary  benefit,  scarcely  less  important — a  deep  know- 
ledge of  mechanics.  His  sabbaths,  his  leisure  and  sleeping  hours,  were  chiefly 
if  not  entirely  devoted  to  mathematical  and  mechanical  pursuits.  One  anecdote, 
among  many  which  we  could  repeat,  must  not  be  omitted.  He  had  risen  early  one 
summer  morning,  during  his  apprenticeship,  to  study  the  various  powers  of  the 
w^ater  upon  a  small  wheel,  which  he  had  placed  in  the  brook  above  the  mill. 
While  he  was  still  busy  with  his  experiments,  the  bell  rung,  and  our  young  me- 
chanic was  unable  to  reach  the  door  before  the  water  was  turned  on  the  wheel. 
He  knew  his  master  would  be  waiting  at  the  door  with  his  shillalah,  an  instru- 
ment for  which  he  had  no  particular  relish.  No  other  door  would  give  him  ad- 
mittance, except  through  the  water  wheel,  which  wras  then  in  motion.  Being  of 
a  bold  and  daring  spirit,  to  think,  with  him,  was  to  act.  He  opened  the  outer 
door  of  the  wheel  case,  and  walked  along  the  axletree  between  the  arms,  coolly 
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making  up  the  lee- way  so  as  to  keep  on  the  upper  side  of  the  wheel,  till  he 
reached  the  other  side,  and  entered  the  mill  in  safety.  Nor  did  the  master  ever 
discover  that  he  had  not  been  at  Avork  before  his  hour.  After  he  left  the  mill, 
he  engaged  with  Mr.  Gillow  of  Lancaster,  where  he  found  ample  scope  for  the 
range  of  his  genius.  He  quickly  acquired  a  more  than  competent  knowledge  of 
turning,  according  to  the  newest  and  most  approved  mode.  After  visiting  a  few 
more  towns,  he  procured  a  choice  collection  of  the  most  approved  work  tools,  with 
which,  with  some  difficulty,  he  set  sail  for  America,  in  1801.  Arrived  there,  his 
progress  was  rapid.  He  had  carried  with  him  an  art  only  little  known  in  the 
United  States,  and  wealth  poured  in  rapidly  upon  him.  He  had  acquired  at  his  de- 
cease an  ample  fortune,  and  had  filled  some  of  the  principal  public  offices  of  the  town 
where  he  resided.  Of  the  manners  of  his  latter  and  more  happy  years,  we  know 
but  little.  But  in  his  youth,  he  was  of  a  kind  and  friendly  disposition.  An  en- 
thusiast in  every  thing  that  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  Indefatigable  in  his 
researches,  and  deterred  by  no  difficulties.  Our  Sundays  and  his  were  generally 
spent  in  company  ;  and  at  that  time  our  pursuits  were  nearly  similar.  And  it  is 
amusing  to  recollect  what  trifling  difficulties  would  sometimes  hinder  our  progress, 
and  the  joy  we  felt,  we  remember  in  particular,  when  we  were  able  to  prove  that 
the  square  of  one  was  a  half.  But 

He  is  gone — he  has  fled  from  this  world  of  pain — 

And  the  hint  may  ive  wisely  improve  !  

We  shall  meet  hiin  no  more,  till  we  meet  him  again, 

As  friends,  in  the  regions  above  ! 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hervey,  of  Underbarrow,  died  the  10th  day  of  July,  in 
the  40th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Hervey  of  that  place, 
author  of  a  system  of  short-hand  and  several  other  popular  and  useful  works. 
Mr.  Hervey's  death  was  awfully  sudden:  he  retired  to  rest  the  preceding  evening  in 
perfect  health  ;  and  having  been  seized  during  the  night  by  apoplexy,  was  found 
dead  in  bed  the  following  morning.  An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  on  Tues- 
day, when  a  proper  verdict  was  returned.  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark, 
that  although  twelve  months  had  elapsed  since  the  consecration  of  the  burial- 
ground  at  Underbarrow,  the  grave  which  received  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  gen- 
tleman was  the  first  which  had  been  opened. 

Matthew  Pyper,  Esq.  of  Whitehaven,  died  on  the  25th  of  October,  aged 
91.  He  was  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  By  a  system  of  parsimonious  econo- 
my Mr.  Pyper  had  amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  but  indulged  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  very  trifling  portion  of  it,  and  in  his  late  illness,  which  was  a  protracted 
one,  scarcely  allowed  himself  the  necessaries  of  life ;  these,  however,  which  he 
wouldhavedenominated  extravagantluxury,  were  supplied  by  his  connexions.  This 
singular  character,  while  he  abridged  his  own  personal  enjoyments,  was  willing 
to  promote  the  interests  of  others,  but  in  such  a  way  only  that  he  might  retain 
the  possession  of  his  riches :  for  his  charities,  which  are  extensive,  were  not  to 
be  called  into  action  during  his  life.  Mr.  Pyper  has  endowed  three  schools,  one 
at  Whitehaven,  another  at  Kendal,  and  another  at  Lancaster,  each  with  £2000 
five  per  cent.  Navy  annuities  ;  he  has  also  bestowed  £1000  five  per  cents  to  sup- 
port a  Soup  Kitchen,  in  Whitehaven.  Though  he  denied  to  himself  the  pleasure 
of  being  an  eye-witness  of  the  benefits  he  thus  conferred  on  society,  it  would  be 
injustice  to  bis  memory  to  say,  that  lie  disposed  of  a  part  of  his  wealth  for  post- 
humous praise,  as  he  seemed  to  disregard  popularity.  Mr.  Pyper  was  seldom,  if 
ever,  induced  to  afford  the  slighest  relief  to  indigence ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  an- 
nual expenses  never  amounted  to  £4.0. 

Mrs.  Ann  Fu h re r,  relict  of  Mr.  Andrew  Fuhrer,  Merchant,  of  Liverpool, 
died  on  the  16th  of  October,  aged  91.  She  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the 
churches  of  Coniston  and  Ambfeside  ;  and  was  constantly  at  the  expense  of  edu- 
cating about  160  poor  children  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  places. 

Thh  Rev.  John  Myers,  of  Dunning- wall  in  Cumberland,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence of  Shipley-hall,  in  Yorkshire,  in  May,  in  his  84  year.  He  had  left  Cum- 
berland for  Yorkshire,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  fourth  wife,  but  was  taken  ill 
on  the  road,  and  died  as  soon  as  he  reached  home.    He  was  a  man,  who,  from  a 
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low  beginning,  had  successfully  amassed  an  immense  fortune.  In  his  convivial 
hours,  when  the  number  of  his  wives  was  mentioned,  he  used  jocosely  to  say — 
"  If  1  survive,  I  will  have  five"  Death,  however,  prevented  his  fulfilling  his 
wish  in  that  particular,  as  he  survived  his  fourth  wife  only  a  few  days. 

The  Rev.  Geo.  H olden,  LL.  D.  died  on  the  31st  of  December,  1S20,  in  the 
Gith  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  forty  years  master  of  the  Free  Grammar 
School,  at  Horton,  near  Settle,  Yorkshire  ;  and,  during  that  period  had  probably 
educated  a  greater  number  of  clergymen  for  the  Establishment  than  most  men  in 
a  similar  situation.  He  was  a  man  of  high  classical  and  mathematical  attain- 
ments. He  was  calculator  of  the  Tide  Table,  which  has,  for  a  long  scries  of 
years,  been  published  in  Liverpool;  and  which,  frum  the  correctness  of  its  calcu- 
lations, has  been  of  infinite  service  to  that  port.  His  moral  qualities  are  of  a 
high  order.  He  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  probity  and  h<  nour  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  world,  a  warm  friend,  a  sincere  Christian,  and  has  died  universally  re- 
gretted by  his  parishioners  and  friends. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hammond  Foxcroft,  of  Halsteads,  near  Xirkby  Lons- 
dale, died  on  the  8th  of  October,  hi  the  57th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Foxcroft  was 
a  man  of  irreproachable  character,  whose  conduct,  as  a  man,  threw  a  lustre  round 
his  function  as  a  Minister  of  the  gospel.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning, 
an  Orthodox  preacher,  and  was  himself  a  living  example  of  the  doctrines  he 
taught.    Of  him  it  might  be  said,  in  the  words  of  Chaucer, 

"  Christe's  lore  and  his  apostles  twelve 

He  taught ;  but  first  he  followed  it  himselve." 

He  died  of  an  Erysipelas  in  his  face ;  a  disorder  which  appears  to  have  been  fatal 
in  his  family,  for  his  father,  his  grandfather,  and  himself,  all  died  of  this  disease., 
on  the  same  day  of  the  month  or  nearly,  and  in  the  same  year  of  their  age. 

INVENTIONS  AND  PUBLICATIONS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Stone  Breaker. — Messrs.  Kay  &  Co.  of  Bury,  in  Lancashire,  have  invented  a 
machine  for  breaking  stones  on  the  turnpike  road.  The  construction  is  very 
simple,  being  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the  machinery  of  a  common  hand  mill, 
usually  employed  for  splitting  beans.  The  stones  are  put  in  a  funnel,  over  a 
pair  of  large  fluted  rollers,  which  can  be  placed  nearer  or  farther  from  each  other, 
according  to  the  size  the  stones  are  intended  to  be  broken.  Motion  is  communi- 
cated by  a  shaft.  The  inventors  have  a  small  one  (which  our  correspondent  has 
seen)  worked  by  a  steam  engine  of  two  horses'  power,  capable  of  breaking  a  ton 
of  hard  limestone  in  ten  minutes  !  They  are  now  making  one  of  eight  horse  pow- 
er, to  be  employed  in  breaking  stones  on  the  intended  road  between  Bury  and 
Bolton.  The  whole  apparatus  (engine  and  breaker)  is  so  constructed  as  to  give 
to  itself  the  power  of  locomotion  ;  so  that  this  unwieldy  workman  will  be  reduced 
to  as  perfect  obedience  as  any  of  his  fellow  labourers. 

Rotary  Steam  Engines. — This  is  by  the  same  inventors  as  the  former  article ; 
and  consists  of  a  short  cylinder  lying  on  its  side,  with  a  shaft  passing  through  the 
centre.  Upon  this  shaft,  in  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  a  lever  is  fixed,  which  is 
as  broad  as  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  as  long  as  to  touch  the  periphery, 
where  it  is  made  steam-tight,  by  a  packing  of  brass,  and  on  the  sides  by  platted 
hemp  being  introduced  into  groves  made  for  that  purpose.  There  is  also  another 
lever,  or  what  is  more  properly  called  a  steam  stop,  which  hangs  upon  a  joint  or 
spindle  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  reaches  down  and  rests  upon  the 
back  of  the  lever,  whose  office  is  to  pre  vent  the  steam  from  passing  into  the  con- 
denser before  its  time.  The  steam  from  the  boiler  comes  in  at  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  through  a  branch  on  one  hand,  and  the  steam-step  preventing  its  escape 
into  the  condenser  on  the  other,  it  necessarily  acts  with  its  full  force  upon  th 
lever,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  centre  shaft,  and  immediately  puts  it  in  motion 
with  every  thing  attached  to  it.  When  it  gets  round,  so  as  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  steam  stop,  (having  a  sloping  part  in  front,)  it  gently  turns  the  stop 
upwards  into  a  square  box  at  the  top.  While  this  is  doing,  the  old  steam  is  per- 
mitted to  escape  into  the  condenser,  and  new  steam  begins  to  act  as  before,  con- 
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tinually  propelling  the  lever  forward  in  a  circular  direction  •  and  not  like  the 
pistons  in  the  old  patent  engines,  which  have  to  stop  and  return  twice  in  every 
revolution,  thereby  losing  nearly  one  half  of  their  power. 

Greens  etchings. — Mr.  Green  of  Ambleside  has  this  year  published  20  large 
and  16'  smaller  etchings  of  views  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ambleside  and  Rydai. 
These  etchings  have  been  finished  in  the  open  air,  on  the  spot;  and  consequent- 
ly witii  a  fidelity  never  before  attempted. 

JDaltons  travels. — Mr.  Dalton,  of  Crackenthorpe,  near  Appleby,  has  published 
a  Journal  of  his  Travels  in  North  America  ;  which,  we  understand,  have  been 
much  approved — we  have  not  yet  seen  the  work,  and  therefore  only  speak  from 
hearsay. 

Whittle  s  Preston. — Mr.  Peter  Whittle,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Marma- 
duke  Tulket,  O.  S.  B.  has  published  a  historical  and  descriptive  account  of 
Preston.  This  work  is  executed  in  rather  a  desultory  style  ;  but  those  who  will 
be  at  the  pains  of  wading  through  the  errors  (which  relate  rather  to  composition 
than  to  matter)  will  find  much  valuable  information  contained  in  this  little  vo- 
lume. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Wilson,  of  Tunstall,  has  tins  year  published  nearly  three  hun- 
dred thousand  numbers  of  the  "  Friendly  Visitor." — Also,  a  small  tract  on  the 
melancholy  fire  in  December  last — a  pamphlet  of  rather  inferior  pretensions  ;  and 
which  adds  only  little  to  the  fair  fame  of  its  author. — Also,  a  Sermon  on  the 
Outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  having  the  Millenium  for  its  subject.  This  is 
unexceptionably  Mr.  Wilson's  best  production.  The  language,  like  ail  his  writ- 
ings, is  easy  but  energetic ;  and  there  is  a  warmth  and  vigour  about  this  little 
work  which  almost  transports  the  soul  to  those  rapturous  scenes  which  it  so  vi- 
vidly describes. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Kirkhy  Lonsdale  Neiv  Road.— -However  doubtful  an  improvement  this  new 
road  may  appear  at  present.,  we  are  confident  that  in  the  course  of  another  fifty 
years  it  will  be  considered  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  town.  Dire,  never- 
theless, was  the  opposition  which  this  alteration  met  with  at  its  commencement. 
And  a  well  managed  "  war  of  words"  was  carried  on  for  sometime  through  the 
medium  of  the  two  Kendal  papers,  between  the  champions  of  the  contending 
parties.  On  the  side  of  the  roaders  stood  forth  Philalethes — "himself  a  host." 
On  the  part  of  the  anti-roaders  we  had  "J.  P."  who  however  soon  retired 
from  the  field,  and  had  his  place  respectably  filled  by  "  Da  Capo."  He  however 
retired  after  a  smart  fire,  and  resigned  the  post  of  honour  to  "  Argus"  Such 
were  the  apparent  changes,  though  those  in  the  secret  asserted  that  a  change  of 
name  did  not  imply  a  change  of  person — or  more  properly  persons,  for  Argus  had 
literally  more  eyes  than  two,  though  perhaps  not  quite  a  hundred.  While  these 
disputes  occupied  the  public  attention,  the  road  rapidly  proceeded ;  and  if  the 
same  expedition  be  persevered  in,  the  whole  line  (nearly  three  hundred  yards) 
may  be  completed  in  little  more  than  eighteen  months.  It  is  now  pretty  gene- 
rally allowed  that  this  alteration  will  ultimately  be  an  improvement. 

Coniston. — A  neat  gothic  residence  has  lately  been  erected  at  the  head  of  Co- 
niston  Water,  by  a  gentleman  from  Bristol.  It  will  command  a  charming  view 
of  the  lake,  and  the  wild  and  varied  scenery  in  that  neighbourhood,  The  architec- 
ture very  much  resembles  that  of  Aldcliffe  Hall,  in  the  present  number. 

Penrith  road. — A  very  useful  diversion  has  been  made  in  this  road,  near  Low- 
ther  Castle,  by  which  the  steep  hill  on  this  side  Lowther  is  avoided,  and  the  road 
brought  considerably  nearer,  through  the  village  of  Kackthorpe. 

Rayuilier  Bridge. — A  new  bridge  has  been  built  over  the  Rawther — a  river 
which  joins  the  Lune  about  nine  miles  north  of  this  town.  It  is  80  yards  below 
the  old  one,  and  consists  of  one  arch  35  feet  span,  and  10  feet  to  the  spring.  It 
i%  built  in  a  very  romantic  situation,  and  Mil  have  a  bold  appearance  when  finish- 
ed.— A  new  bridge  has  also  been  erected  during  the  present  year,  over  Settle- 
beck,  near  Sedbergh. — Some  very  useful  diversions  of  the  road  have  likewise  been 
made  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


We  thank  a  "young  traveller'  for  the  ■preference  he  gives  to  our  Magazine  ;  a  nd 
assure  him  that  the  "  Narrative  of  an  Excursion  through  France,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Holland,  in  the  spring  of  1820/'  umdd  be  very  acceptable,  if  well  written.  But, 
as  all  the  difference  between  making  the  article  a  very  good  one,  and  a  very  bad  one, 
consists  in  the  writing,  we  can  say  no  farther  till  we  receive  his  next  letter.  We 
should  wish  our  correspondent  to  give  us  his  real  name,  in  order  that  we  may,  if  ne- 
cessary, hold  a  correspondence  with  him.    The  sooner  he  can  write  the  better. 

The  following  remarks  will  apply  to  several  of  our  youthful  correspondents. — The 
subject  of  Lovr.  is  undoubtedly  better  adapted  for  poetry,  than  any  other  ;  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  we  receive  such  loads  of  "  sonnets  to  Maria" — "  Odes  on  a  lady's 
eyes" — "  Acrostics" — <e  Lines  to  my  own  dear  maid" — etc.  etc.  etc.  But  whether 
it  is  that  our  lovers  now-a-days  are  never  heartily  in  love,  or  that  being  in  love  does 
not  constitute  a  poet,  we  will  not  say  ;  only,  we  very  seldomtreceive  any  thing  worth 
insertion  on  this  subject.  And  we  have  determined  that  no  love  piece,  unless  it  has 
merit  in  its  poetry,  shall  again  encumber  our  pages.  This  does  not  arise  from  our 
undervaluing  cither  the  passion  or  the  sex  that  causes  it ;  but  we  are  fostering  a  bad 
taste,  by  not  being  sufficiently  strict. 


Our  next  number  will  contain  a  richly  coloured  engraving  of  Gis- 
burne  Park,  the  seat,  of  Lord  Ribblesdale,  with  a  description  of  the 
place.-"  *Also  "  fates  of  the  Lakes"  by  an  Artist. — The  first  part 
of  the  "  Adventures  and  Sentiments  of  an  Eccentric  Phiiantropht"  by 
the  author  of "  Leilas  from  the  Lakes" — The  Centinel.  The  Hobby  ^ 
Horse,  by  Martha  Miston.  On  Fallows,  by  C.  and  a  variety  of 
of her  pleasing  and  interesting  articles. 
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